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NOTES 


NE\r 

All hun)an ideals deveU)j) and changs. 
That is* wljv the various religions have 
sec's. There were always some changes in 
all hus«;at» iustitutioiia due to the background 
of thought that they have. These thoughts 
progress through diverge channels, take nev 
shapes and become incompatiJ)le with one 
another. Schools of Philosophy, Political 
Creeds and Trade Onion objectives 
thus develop and grow into different con¬ 
cepts which become dogmatically distinct 
fr<»m one another. Matual criticism then 
coinos to the forefront and accusations about 
deviating from the ‘‘true" path are made in 
an unstinted manner. Fundamental differ¬ 
ences, of course, seldom occur and the contro* 

' versies usually range round alight interpre* 
tatiooai discripaucies which are magnified 
and made to assume such iDtensity as 
lead to physical struggles and even wars. 
When Russia staged a revolution in 1917 
and destroyed the Cearist government^ which 


had already been badly mauled by the 
Germans, a Communist State developed in 
Russia which slowly spread to the limits of 
the old C/.arist empire and became large and 
well established. Communism acquired a 
new dignity and took its place among the 
different major types of government after 
this. Russia began her propaganda for 
Communism and tried to induce other nations 
to set up similar governments by revolution¬ 
ary means. She al.so actively assisted some 
countries to join the U. aS. S. R or to set 
np their own Communist governments. In 
this way, apart from the IT. »S. S. R, there 
arose many Communist States by the time 
the *!econd world war ended and the post 
war Rettleroents were completed. Russia as 
one of the victorious nations in that war, 
exerted pressure and created as large a 
8|}here of influence for herself as she could 
possibly obtain from the Anglo-American bloe. 
The Communistic *‘iron curtain” oountHes 
of East Europe, as they were called from thgl 
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Hme onwardj included East Germany, 
Hungary, Cxechoslovakia, Poland, Bulgaria 
and Rumania. Yugoslavia was not subser¬ 
vient to Russia and carried on a Communist 
type of government independently. Russian 
influence had developed a strong Coraiminist 
party in China and in some other countrie.s of 
Asia too. I'he Chinese Communl.sts took 
absolute control over the mainland of C/hina 
by 1940-00 and soon set up a strong CommU' 
mist government in that country. Mao T’se 
Tung became the head of this governmoot 
and being an able tlieorcticnn of political 
ideology he began to develop a version of 
Comaauism fo; China which ditfered from 
the Rufe-'i in interpretation of Marxist prin¬ 
ciples in many details. Vugo.sIa\ia had 
already f'.n-aed schemes and methods of 
government which were Comunmistic but not 
entirely such as would be a[)prGved of by 
the Ru.=.si:.,ii political thinkers. 

Cni’unnni-'tn therefore began to progress 
along paths 'vhi' h were not the same for the 
Ruf'^ian?., ti)c k’hlnese and the others. Among 
those lAhei’’. v-ne Yugoslavia, Albania 
and ial‘ r on, llu-i-auia, Bulgaria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Hungary had attempted a «nodi- 
fieation >1 lor form of governoient some years 
ago but the Russians s< ;jt armed forces to 
help the followers of Russian method of 
proletarian dictatc-r.'.hip and suppressed 
the reform* IiR-cently Czechoslovakia 
attempted sotne icfonn.s and ihe force.s of 
Russia and I’oland entered C/.f-choslovakia 
in order to prevetit the attempts a< reform. 
Whether this intervention has succeeded or 
not is yet not very clear. The Rumanians 
•nd the Bulgarians have not come totally 
out in the open about their intentions to 
lntrodu(.e changes in their political organisa¬ 


tion : blit it is well known that they are 
sympathetic towards Czechoslovakia and 
other reforming countries. lii Asia some 
countries have given np their adherence to 
Communism and some arc still attached to 
Mao t'se l-’ung’s thoughts or Stalin’s 
dictates. Morth Korea and Morth Vietnam 
are two such countries. Ho, generally spea¬ 
king one would be correct in assuming that 
Communism has now three distinct carujj.s. 
The Ru.ssian group of CSSR counttie.s with 

East Germany, Ifungarv and Poland form the 
original hard core of CommnoiRm. Tlie.se 
countrie.s believe in Paitv dictatorsliip of a 
rigid type as well as in taking the 
lion’s share of the national income for the 
State. Individual.s have not jmich imh-pen- 
dence nor rights in these countrie.s which 
are ruled, allegedly by the workers, peasants 
and soldiers, but really by >* group of inteile* - 
tual.s, lop ranking soldiers, a .scientifets and 
technical men. The Chinese type of Commu¬ 
nists have a desire to populate their territories 
with men and women who will be given 
bodies and minds of a made-to-ordcr type 
90 that they can satisfy the requirements 
of a Communist Htate of a design that 
Chairman Mao t’se Thing has thought of 
buildiDg, This making of men and women 
of a given mental and physical pattern is 
called a cultural revolution and the Chinese 
are now busy carrying out their plans. The 
more freedom loving communists who form 
the third group belusve in relaxing Htate 
overlordship of the kind the ancient 
tyrannies established for the total ensiave- 
ment of their subjects. Horae freedom of 
thought, Uborty to choose vocations and right 
to travel are granted to the people by these 
States along with individual ownership of 
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land to a limited extent. Some States haye 
tried to give their writers and others the 
right to freely express opinions too. Czecho¬ 
slovakia tried these reforms and was occupied 
by the armed forces of Russia and other hard 
core Communist States. But the struggle is 
still continuing there. Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Albania are believed to be 
syinpathetio towards the Czechoslovakians, 
'rhese liberal Coinraunists are therefore 
morally opposing Russia. Yugoslavia thinks 
Russia luav occupy her territories to enforce 
dictatorial Marxism there. The Rumanians, 


ft 

the Bulgarians and the Albanians also tldok 
Buch occupation possible. All the liberal 
countries are fearing the coming of war and 
are determined to oppose Russia and htt 
allies in case they thought of attacking the 
liberal Commoni.st countries. Some think 
these countries cannot put up a fight 
ikgalnst Russia. Others think they can. We 
can make some rough estimates in order to 
judge possibilities. The population, the 
size of the armies and the air forces will 
give U8 an idea as to the lighting potential 
of these countries. 


' ^mntry Approx I'opnlation in 

Approx. Size of Army 

Number of combat 

millions 

and no. of Tanks 

air craft and 
personnel (approx.) 

C’/.cchoslovakia 15 

.‘iOUOOO JOOO 

600 

50000 

Vugoslavi.a -i* 

400000 

500 

25 OOO 

Albania 1’!* 

100000 150 

1.50 

6000 

Bulgaria 

200000 . ;iooo 

.500 

2,5000 

Rumania lib 

11)0000 , 3500 

too 

2.5000 

'Jotal 65.' 

ilOo.oOO 1 10 , 6:10 

2,150 

\ 1,31,000 


A tuillioii aud a half soldiers with lOb.oO 
Tanks and an air force of combat plane 
and 1.'11000 Ir.ained porsounel can holtl up 
attacks by superior forces for some time if 
the soldiers and airforce men are dete.rn>ined 
and tired by patriotic fervour. There is 
also the possibility of getting help from 
outsiders. 'The Americaas will perhaps be 
ready to help, if the flight is against Russia. 
A few more thousands of planes and tanks 
can arrive quite easily and there may be a 
few hundred thousaud civilians available 
who may join the armies and air forces 
quickly and make use of the equipment to 
fight the aggressors. The RussO'Foolish 
armies are vaster aud their air power is 


formidable but it takes many battles to 
destroy an army of two million determined 
men and eleven thousand or imt.c tanks. 
Tvfo ov three thousand planes also take time 
to be downed. When Hitler attacked 
the British in his blitzkrieg the British were 
out numbered but they fought back aud 
Hitler did not win the battle of Britaisi. So, 
the Russo-Poiish armies would have a hard 
job for a few weeks to overcome the resis'' 
tauce of lire nations, however small, who 
will be backed by many sympathisers. The 
moral reaction of the M’orld will be agaiusi 
the attacking forces. We th t refoie do not 
think there will be any auch invasion of the 
liberal Communist States. 
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Asiioak Says Paktstay Poijce State 

Zti^fikar AH Bhutto is a disgruntled 
politician who considers President Ayub 
Khan as hi« enemy because the President 
caused his removal from the Pakistan 
Cabinet His accusations levelled against 
Ayub Khi'i iniy therefore be explained 
away as malicious and interests d. But 
Ex- Air Marshal Ashgar Khan who was 
formerly a Atry important military eolla- 
borator of the ilic^a^or of Pakistan, cannot 
be deseribed as one who is acting with 
nnlicitiUB intent. He is a man who has 
risked his hfe on immerous occasions for 
the protection and benefit of Pakiscan. His 
CO' cern tbere'orc for the welfare of that 
country shotdd be accepted as genuine. 
A Press rff'ojt ^ays thaf 'while speakifg to 
some members of British newspapers at 
Lahore A'l)L'ar Khan said, Paki'-tan was a 
poJiee t'lte. He sa-d it was better not to 
have the kir.d of stability that Pakistan 
enjoyed iind^r Ayub Kban. ’‘The whole 
system rtinks. Pc,'pie were put in important 
pcsition not broaii^e of (heir ability but 
because of paitbuiur vhws they held. Xo 
cr't'cism wes cliowed and fhe Press was 
COD',p'etf ly suppressed. There-was no check 
on the pr vernn ent. Ikopm were Ud up 
with it. The system had gone on for too 
long. H th(- present system continued, the 
consequences would be grave. There would 
be more d’‘-oi'der . j,.oro troubles and more 
Buppref-eien ; but there would be no solution 
of the problems of the country.^’ Regarding 
Kashmir Ex Air Marshall Ashgar Khan 
Bsld it was a vital problem for Pakistan, but, 
be said, ‘Pakistanis would have to present 
H better face to the Kashmiris, the Indians 
(‘ittld everybody else.” By this he, of course, 


meant that a country which treated its own 
people in an autocratic and tyrannical 
manner, can hardly carry messages of liberty, 
equality aud brotherhood to others. India 
and the world just laugh at Pakistaii's want 
of a sense of realities. A Police State can¬ 
not talk of Freedom to others. 

Farakka 

The Farakk.i talks are apparently dead, 
in so far as ludiu is contiouifig with her 
work of fiiii-hiiig the bnrnge and Paki-itiin is 
still trying to fii,d out what demands she 
should make upon India in (irtler to settle 
the matter to her own adv«ntiige, I:i fact 
if India egrerd to release 40(KI0 ciuecs of 
water into Pakistan that might cauBc, (l.-nds 
there most of tli-^ tiiu*- and n< v< r lo; l y 
fu til hi-r irrigationai n»'id. For Eat-f Pakis¬ 
tan has I'equu'mentft of w’atcr to the north of 
the G I'iges wliTC the laud gun-* in t'■ vition 
south to iiorlh (‘.nunnuosly '.oid uu eamils 
froDJ the Ojlfges can carry water ’-iphill. 
The Brah'uaputra can however give irrigation 
water to this are.a, if canals lead out of its 
great currents north to south. But that 
i» Pekistun’s business and India should not 
get involved in it. As things are Farakka 
will be completed and begin to bo operated 
without any settlement of the disputes that 
Pakistan is still busy concocting without 
reference to realities. Pakistan’s attempts to 
drag in foreign arbitrators to settle her non- 
eaistent and purely imaginary demands, is a 
proof that Borne foreigners are egging Pakis¬ 
tan on to make demands. India, of course 
has had her lesson in Kutch and would hardly 
agree to any more arbitratione. The main 
question is whether the Ganges would dry 
np in Pakistan due to the building of (he 
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Farakka barrage. It has been answered 
faf’taally in the negative by studying facts 
o'" raid fa)! and flow of water into the 
PakiKf »n (sector of the Gauges through 
the Pisttt^ Atrai, Karotoya ami other rivers. 
As far as one <;ao judge Pakistan w^uild gain 
nothing bv getting tuore wafer into the 
G.*iiges than would come through normally 
by the Farakka rcleasts into it. 

lliMM-KTAX Axo d'lIK Pl’XUJf 

f^FC'-wr: 

liindo'-tari Sice) hrjs agaiu tc; tic red great 
lo>s-.cs-. Jt''t"(-il i' S'.r'i! lU'w a tuuu t to about 
150 cfc.rfis. "Pho. luit'h* ’ u'.»' been ciuuigh 
capital fix biii j} » juoilcr.itc siz.'' iutegrated 
stec! fa'''fajv. { iihji* ii ctcr Tudu«<i'ieB 

a-^ ‘ct up bv <>nr vari'xus {;l:ii)ned cfTbrts 
h IV'• bccit loiir.fl to be no bi ft'r than the 
HilJdll^tan S>e. 1 i'a-’.toiieu gfueraily stie.iktog. 
A tew have fur*'.c 1 out to b-' pi'otbabic 
and tint nu rr-lv p ov(S tin! tluTc i-; iii tliiug 
furtdamctifjibV wrong with pubbely owned 
indnw^rie>-'. fbrv bui i-hinniug jiud b.ad 
imi; igei if-nt hvid to ! tl'otic diil not 

stiffcr from wroni!; conooots of natuinal 
deveiopment, am) n)»ti':g4<! to give full 
weightag*' to flic practiiUi! .dti*' of alt planning 
instead of puttirg the carf before the l>or?e 
in most projert-j, onr nafioual indehtedoess 
to foreign lenders would have remained 
within control ard all new devciopmoot 
schemes wrni'cl have followed the path of 
true economic progress rather than the 
injiiginary tracks found on blue prints 
made by theoretical economist^, governn’cnt 
officers, ignorant politicians and foreigners 
inter'sted in the sale, of their goods. We 
have criticised our methods of planning, 
time and sgaioi without succeeding iu patting 


caniion in any heads which control tha 
nerve centres that move the muscles of the 
State. The Sfatc continues to f-ufler from a 
raegaloiBa'iia of the most iujurione type and 
attempts to fi-llow the example of other 
nations which did not resemble India in 
any manner. 

AfJKRMATII CF Ej^PLOnATlD.V 

The afl'luent countries of the world have 
now come to realise that the age of Indus¬ 
trial revolution enm imperial expansion 
which saw their tremendous economic 
growth, left for tb ni an aftermath of wide- 
eprend rtriiirv a'd suflViing among the 
|><-oph;s (xploitcd by them. Tb<^se peoples 
are now rcfiTrcd to as the inhabitants of 
0 ! dcr developed countries. History tells 
ii-> that Anr nearly two bundled yi-nrs Euro- 
A merii-nns h.id been using the material and 
luunan n'.scur<<s cf various countries of 
A?i;i ;.ud Africa in u niuniuT which brought 
cnorinxits gains to the white peoples and 
roduceu the ii.hau'fiinfs oi the c-cploifed 
eoiujf.rir.s to nf{<T pcA'crfy nod degndation. 
It w'as o'lly atior the ^."<' 0 , d ^V^--ld War 
that these supjues.-cd i-eids could look up 
again ami slowly r(giii3 tin ir r'ght‘‘i!l st«atU8 
in the p' litical i'li Id of life. But they 
remained poor and ocoiuindeal’y so back¬ 
ward that the W( rid i<lt their coiitir.ucd 

existence on a lower economic level was a 
danger (0 world peace. Tiie wealthier 
nnfiotia were having to pay for their Katma 
so to speak, through the eonliibutums made 
towards the eeoaoinic deveiopirivnt of the 
comitiies of Asia and Africn. Certain 
colonies had no longer any original inhabi¬ 
tants of any efl'ective size. Australia, 
and Canada are important examples of such 
white colonisation. The U. S. A. caused the 
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Red Indian tribes to be slowly reduced in 
niimbers until they ceased to be of any impor¬ 
tance. The TL S. A. also used African slave 
labour in large uurahers. Their descendants 
are now freemou, but they arc not given any 
equal rights nor have they any great we.alth 
compared to the white Americans 

The Ilritisli werv: the most powerful 
imperialists of recent times. They exploited 
their empire both p'->Iiticaliy and by means 
of trade, commerce and Midu'try, They ahso 
g-ave up there overlordsliip in many <-ountrics 
in a vobiutary manner. 'J’he Urilish have 
also set up many orjranisatinus for aiding the 
underdeveh'ped countries. Recently their 
Minister of Overseas Development, Keg 
Prentice :iddi ess( d an Oxfam gathering and 
said, “With the formation of new groups, 
more ytuuig people become comr-.itted to the 
idea th.Ht the rnost important cause if; our 
time is to do sornelhiog about the enormous 
gap in living standards throughout (he 
world’*, lie then exhorted everybody to do 
this work in a biggir and (pricker way. 

The <)xfaDi organisation is big and 
helps underdeveloped countries by providing 
funds for fr)od, tcehnicai aid, vocational 
training, family planning etc. The Oxfam 
allocations this year totiil to ' 'JjL’riOjOOO. 
Eighfo countries have been bcnelitted through 
these allocations. The total aid programme of 
liritaiii would br abo'it ‘ L'OO OOO 1*00. 

(>ne must point out that the peoples o<“ 
the exploiteii territories were not entirely 
blamele.'S in reducing the maioritv of the 
people to poverty and degradation. Some 
persons belonging to the exploited countries 
collaborated with the white (jverlords and 
assisted them greatly in their work of 
exploitation. 'Uhe new economics of 


some countries have now accommodated 
the “collaborators’’ of foreign overlords in 
a very non-punitivc manner. In many cases 
they arc now more lucratively employed 
than they had been under the foreigners. 

IiM'l'!>!! A'SfClA.VCi; l.\ Im)I v’^ 

DjA Kt.orMI’A'I 

Most people have an idea that in the 
planned iridu.strial development of Fudia after 
independence the Lh 8. A and Rns.'^ia have 
supplied mechanical ccjuipment and technolo¬ 
gical skills to this cauntry rrmi-e than any 
otlier nation. It i.s difficult for us to compare 
the contributions of variou-i nation- to India’s 
industrial gm.wth ; but several nations have 
provided plant and machinery to India and 
have sent technical m< n of great ability to 
operate the same. Dritain. however, pl.iycd 
an impoitar.t role in tiu.'' inJiAtria! coiisfrnc- 
tioo woik. In tie' words of Sir Morricc 
■lames, Ihitiah High ('oniniiti-iouej' in Ij'dia 
“(’ollaboralion with Hrilisli firms lias n suited 
in India’s lirdt home produced bicycle, motor 
ear and civil and military aircraft, India's 
first naval frigate ; and India s first major oil 
pipeline and heavy elcidrical factory.'' That 
i.s no mean achievement .iiid it also proves 
that Indian indu.striali'ds bu\e confidence in 
Uritish knowledge and skill. Rritain is algo 
a steady and good buyer of Tndia’.s export 
goods. The British buy our tea and cotton 
textiles more than any other nation. In the 
industrial hold too the Jiritish buy our 
products. .Sir Morricc dames said, "Already, 
some of our most technologically advaueed 
companies (of which I will mention only 
two-RoHs Koyce and International (./omputers 
I Ad.) have come to rely on components 
manufactured in Indian faetories. 'I'hc above 
facta go to prove that India's ability to supply 





goods to tho, world U uadiaputed. Why can 
we not then supply more of our induetrially 
manufactured goods to the world markets, ? 
l»Ai*.\ Sonw Six<;h Biiakana 
The death of Baba Sohau Singh 
Bhakaua in an Amritsar hospital at a rery 
advanced age closes a c.hapter of India's 
ctfbrts to send the Britisii out of India by 
armed revolution. The incident that first 
brought Baba Sohan siugl* Bhakana into 
the lime light was the Ivoraagata Mam 
incident in Calcutta about ■>'< yr‘ars ago. 
Baba Sohan Singh BhriKana was the son of 
a prosperous < nltivator and had migrated 
to the U. S. A. Ife developed a great patriotic 
passion while in the S. A. and started 
a revolntionaiy party with Lala Llardyal 
and otners who wanted to light the British 
in Older to regain independence for India, 
'j'be members ol the (Jaddar party as their 
revolutionary group was called trained 

soldiers iji thi U. S. A., obtained arms and 
ammunition, chartered a steamer, the Konia- 
gata Marii, aud came over to India to begin 
thoir war against the British imperialists. 
The Komagata Maru landed the Gaddar 
Party force near Galcuttn and some skir- 
wishingo took place in the shape of nmuing 
fights. Some of the revolutionaries oacaped 
and others with Baba Sohau Singh Bhakaua 
were arrested. Baba Sohan Singh lihakana 
was later involved in the i„ahore conspiracy 
case and sentenced to death. This was 
commuted to life iraprisournent. The Baba 
spent about 2d years in prison but remained 
undaunted aud continued his activities for 
the overthrow of the British, lie joined 
the Gommuniat Party when the party 
was not yet opposing the Congress aud 
gave away all his property for the good of 


nation. lie fell ill with pueutnonia about a 

month ago and was being treated at an 
Amrit.sar hospital when he breathed his 

last on December 20. 196S, He was 
universally loved at»d respected by the 
people of the Punjab and a vast crowd 
attended his funeral. 

Waiisiiips in Tin; Mkditki;ua\ea.n 
i he jne-eju'.' o( a l.irce iiccf ol Russian 
iwu-iiij)-. In i!m‘ Mnditci I aiican .^ca i.- ‘'Omolhing 
1 cu . rill-- ^itcii 'i nl vdlv \\dtvi' which scjicrates 
i'u’ojic ii'iiii \^i.i arni Africa h.is always been 
\ lo \ impoil.iiil lii oj na\al attacks or 

Mficii''/ a- v»t‘!l !(ii iht' 1 1aiispartaiion of large 
Clinics from one t inlincnl to anothci b) ships, 
l," ancicril Siaic* ’i.c (•ii-ck'-. Pci'iaiis, Homans, 
( ailluc'ciicaiis ioi'l olh. i lacc,- tj' -fi the Mc>jiserra- 
ncaii sc.i ioi waiiikc puijjoscs, llaMuhal the 
'•cimoiis uaii.o of ('.nlliaiic. heiru weak at sea 
j.ci |■<'^tlc(l I In- im|t.)ssi|)lf ft/al of lakiiii; his army 
‘MT Ijiiil lo Rmu'i , tiuoii;:h m.iiiv 'ounliics aiul 
1 Ui ilic \l|i'. In lati 1 limes niaii\ iaci> have 
loni'lit !(>i ii'ilitaiw stipiemacs i>v keepiut!; large 
i,a\ics in the Mciiilcn ant an . One ina\ mention llu 
\ t neti.nis, the ‘'panianb. the ! lencfi and ihf 
i'rilish Aapul-'.i’i’s aiKaiur' into \fiu-a and Asi; 
was Ijii^clv (ioM'kt'd in I'nc \I.,-diterranpan by 
lilt' iiriiisli naw Had the ibilisti not conlroUec 
the Mcditcitaima::. the liistoiv nf both the. firs 
and sccoin! woiiil wac iiiiulif h.uc been entirel; 
cillcionf, I f)t' pifseini of tin Ru.ssian fleet it 
ll’e \lcdilci 1 aii.Mis lilt'll foil' i* a i halleniie ti 
\inciiiai; n.ua! -upiciinn \ which the latte 
ia’.c I'icd to (oimti’i hv s,nHliii pvo waj ship 
ii’to tho black ''•a. 1 hi« was luudK a ver 

impit'Ssixt iiw'vc. [I tiicic is c\cr a thinl work 
war, the <jiiick ;!c>pati'h of aimics to Auriou 
slialcuicalh impodant points along the .shore 
il llic Mctlilon mean will assumt* gp-.u impor 
t.iine, llic pit's me ol iar.'e fleet; will inak 
this wiiik oas\ Ol dilii* lilt .ncoi'ding ti> the side 
Irtkcn hv the .iwticis of the waisidps. Th 

Americans poisoss more warships than ihn 
Bussians : but they have to deploy thorn in 
many seas round the world. 
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Russia has 20 faiily powerful cruisers, 
80 nuclear submxrines, 350 conventional 
subinirine^, 120 destnyi^rs, 100 escorts, 
300 coastal escorts, 350 minesweepers, 100 
missile patrol boats, 350 motor torpedo 
boats, 200 landing craft and several thou¬ 
sand sup}iort, auxiliary and service craft. 

The Tiiited State.s of America have 28 
attack and support aircraft carriers, 9 
helicopter cirriers, 5 aircraft transport 
ships, 15 aircraft ferry ships, 30 nuclear 
submarines, (2? conventional submarines, 
4 Rattle ships, 35 cruisers, 33 destrover 
leader frigates, 31.5 de,stroyers, 10 destroyer 
mine layer-:, 258 escort sUips, 23 escort 
transport*'., 130 mine layers and mine sweep¬ 
ers, 1.58 .imphibioiis craft, 3^10 fleet auii- 
iiaries, 17 service craft. In 1972 the U,S.A. 
will have lo3 aiieJear powered submarines 
of wfticn 11 will be artned with b.iilistic 
inia.S!les. Theve are several hundred other 
war craft L ntuy be called frigites, 
corvette.') or pntro? vessels. The British 


have 6 aircraft carriers, 44 aabmariues, 
3 cruisers, 23 destroyers and 70 frigates. 
Australia, Canada and certain other couu- 
tries may side with A meriea in case of war. 
Generally speaking therefore the American 
block can hope to overpower the Russian 
navy in case of war. But the chances of 
war nowadays are remote. Secret use of 
army, navy and airforce equipment is more 

common. The presence of large fleets there¬ 
fore probably nave no war like significance, 
but is a sign of intention to aid other 
parties in their open or secret warlike 
moves. The Klls^ian fleet can eat.i!v laud 

Arab forces behind the Israeli defencc.s. In 
a similar fashion the U. S. A. may let the 

Israelis u.se their naval craft to laud forces 
behind the Arab lines. This sort of thii g 

can go on for years before the major powers 
get actually involved in war. Movemtnts 
of naval craft therefore are not particu¬ 
larly good for world peace, 'j'iie lesser pow'crs 
should be forced to remain at peace rather 
than encouraged to fight 




VEDIC MENTION OF A PHARAO 

By—A LAWYER 


Some hymns of the Rigveda occasionally 
mention names of kings or priests who were 
either friendly or inimical to the Vcdic people. 
Some of these kings or enemies were “ancient” 
even in the time of the Vedic authors them¬ 
selves. They belonged to the pre-historic 
period and we know nothing whatever about 
them in the historical way. There are no 
means or date from which we could speculate 
about the period of time in which they lived, 
or the region or country in which they lived, 
or the language which they spoke or the gods 
they worshipped or the people or tribes over 
whom they ruled. It appears, however, that 
there is at least one name amongst those 
mentioned, which may make room for such 
speculation. That name is Narmer, which 
happens to be the name of an Egyptian 
Pharao. There is a complete phonetic 
identity of the two names. Could they then 
be of the same })erson ? The probabilities, or 
rather the improbabilities of the case are 
obvious enough and yet on giving further 
thought to this ctirious resemblance, we find 
that it is enough to keep us guessing on the 
probabilities of the case a little more than we 
ordinarily would have done. 

The importance of such an identity is 
great. It would help to settle the chronologi¬ 
cal period of the Vedic text. The ancient 
history of India is linked with the Western 
ancient history on the basis of a name only. 
Greek writers referred to a ruler named 
Sandracottus and it was ascertained satis¬ 
factorily that that ruler was Ghandragupta, 
the founder of the Mauryan Kingdom, 
(325 B. C.). This enabled historians to cor¬ 
relate Indian history with the Western one at 
least from the time of the Buddha onwards. 

As for the preceding mUleniums there is 

2 


little on either side to correlate in the historical 
way. At the most, we can say that if Narmer 
ruled in Egypt in about 3100 B.G. then he can 
be said to have become “ancient” in about 
2500 B. C. And if the Vedic hymn mentions 
him as an ancient enemy of the ancestors 
the Vedic people, it may be conceded that the 
hymn was composed in about 2500 B. C. 
So the identity of the Pharao and the Vedic 
enemy determines the Vcdic period in a 
broad sense. There is little doubt that it 
can do so, provided the identity is reasonably 
established. 

Pharao Narmer ruled Egypt in about 
3100 B.C. There is a mention of a certain 
Narmer in the second book of the Rigveda. 
If at all the Vedic mention is of the Pharao 
himself it can only mean that the ancestors of 
the Vedic Aryans inhabited the Mediterranean 
coasts opposite Egypt by about the close of 
the fourth millenium B. C. i. e. just prior to 
their migration to India. It could also throw 
light on the history of the Aegean people who 
ruled in the eastern Mcdilcrrauean regions. 

It would raise a series of connected presump¬ 
tions concerning those people, their way of 
life, language and worship, their ethnic 
affinities, migrations and so on. 

The Vcdic reference (Rig. II—13-8j is as 
follows :— 

‘■(Oh Indra), thou art praise-worthy even . 
today, since you formerly conveyed the naked 
blade (uncovered mouth) of the shining sword 
(Oorjayanti) for the death and destruction of ■ 
Narmer and his wealth, in order that your, 
worshippers may grow strong (prixa) and that \ 
the .slaves (dasavesha) might perish.” 'I 

If we regard the bracketed Sanskrit words ; 
as the names of persons, the meaning could be 
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(1) Indra rbrought the naked sword''"to (the 
two warriors or assassins) Priksha and 
Dasavesha for the said object, or (2) Indra 
conveyed 'Oorjayanti with her face unveiled 
to the two said warriors with the same object 
of killing Narmer. The words arc capable of 
being proper names, but as they have been 
put in the dative case, it is unlikely that they 
arc so, as alternatively suggested. Whatever 
the correct rendering of the verse, we arc 
concerned with the mention of a person called 
Narmer in whose destruction the author 
rejoiced. That person must have been a 
mighty enemy because his distruction is 
gratefully attributed to god Indra himself, 
and sung as one of his exploits. 

The Rigveda is an anthology of prayer 
—hymns in Sanskrit composed by several 
sages, and sung at their sacrificial sessions. 
They were composed by them in the Indus 
basin, and on the frontiers of India not later 
than B. G. 3000 to 2500, It thus happens to 
be the world’s oldest book preserved in an 
uncorrupted text to this day. King Manu is 
repeatedly referred to in It as also the words 
Maanava and Manushya denoting the human 
community. These are derived from the 
word Manu and are etymologically the same 
as the the word Minoan. There is a diflerence 
of opinion amongst scholars about the probable 
date of the Vedic text. Some have held, on 
the strength of an unmistakable astronomical 
statement in a later work, that it could not 
have been composed later than five 
milleniums B. C. 

It is superfluous to say that a mere 
identity of names would not give an identity 
of persons. The mere mention of a Narmer 
proves nothing. At best, we can only say 
that phonetically Narmer is a typical name 
and is not likely to be easily confused with 
any other similar name. The name is not 
repeated in the Egyptian annals, nor in the 
liistory of' any other ration. There was and 


has been, ias if, only one Narmer to refer to 
and therefore it is he, the Pharao. 

An orthodox Indian, for his part, would be 
shocked at such suggestions. His notions and 
contexts about the sacred book arc firmly 
rooted in the land of the Seven iRivcrs. Egypt 
or the outer world is unknown to the tradi¬ 
tional Vedic concept. Yet this concept was 
rudely shaken, and awakened to a .sense of the 
historical perspective, when the excavations at 
Bogaz Koi in Turkey unearthed some surprising 
materia]. Amongst the finds made there, there 
was a document purporting to be a treaty 
between the Hittite and the Mittani people (B. 
C. 1500), In its preamble, the Mittani side 
invoked their gods, Indra, Mitra, Vanma and 
the Nasatyas (Castor and Pollux). Now these 
are the principal Vedic deities, and Indra and 
Nasalya arc exclusively Vedic names, philolo- 
gically not traceable in the theogony of the 
West. This could only mean that a people 
of the same race, language and worship as 
the Vedic Aryans inhabited the Ionian ' coast 
at that lime. If, then, a reference to the 
Vedic deities is possible on the Mediterranean, 
why should a reference to a mediterranean 
ruler be inconceivable in the Punjab ? 

It is generally agreed amongst scholars that 
the Vedic Aryans were stepping into India 
for the first time when the Hymns of the 
Rigveda were composed. It is agreed that 
they came from some other land, fighting their 
way to the Indus basin not later than B. G. 
3000 to 2500. If so, the patli of their progress 
towards India can be easily guessed from the 
map. They could either have come from the 
mediterranean coast through Irak and Iran, 
or they could have come from the barren 
wastes of Central Asia, Siberia or Eastern 
Russia. These geographical limitations on 
their migration are unalterable. Bearing in 
mind the degree of civilization to which they 
had attained, we may reasonably infer that 
they rather came from regions where equally 
civilized communities dwelt. 
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The Rigveda contains many references to 
kings, sages and enemies, who were 
“ancient*' unto the Vedic Aryans themselves. 
If they were reaching India for the first time 
in their own generation, it is self-evident that 
those ancient kings, sages and enemies must 
be from lands where their ancestors formerly 
dwelt. The reference to Narmer purports 
to be to an ancient person and not to a 
contemporary one. So Narmer and these 
their ancestors must have lived in some other 
lands close to each other. Could it not be 
Crete and Egypt ? 

Such a possibility can be further traced in 
the historical background of the time of Narmer 
(B. C. 3100) in the Mediterranean area. There 
we find at the close of the fourth millenium 
B. C. that its northern shores opposite of 
Egypt vk’ere inhabited by Aryan nations which 
are known to have combined under Cretan 
hegemony in later limes. Like England, 
Crete seems to have been able to hold sway 
over a large maritinte empire from a small 
island. VVe can conceive that the Cretan 
and Egyptian empires may have come into 
conflict for the supremacy of the sea and its 
trade. We may even assume that stich 
great powers might subjugate each t)ther for 
small intervals. If Narmer came to his end 
in a eollfbet with Cretans or any of the other 
constituent member nations of the Cretan 
empire on the Aegean coasts, the Vedic 
reference to him would not only mean that 
it was a conflict with early Minoans, but 
that the ancestors of the Vedic Aryans took 
part in the conflict as such a member-nation. 
The reference thus becomes linked with the 
story of Crete and its ruler Minos or any 
of his descendents. We have therefore to 
see if the Rigveda refers to any one whom 
we could identify with the Cretan Minos. 

Of all the ancient persons referred to in the 
Rigveda, the most ancient is Father Manu or 
King Manu. He wai so ancient even at the 


time of the composition fof the ^Rigveda that 
its authors themselves had very little knowledge 
about him except thaC" he"T instituted the 
sacrificial worship by laying the sacred Jfire on 
the altar for the first time. He therefore 
cannot have lived in India but must have 
lived in some other land. If so there would 
be legends, myths or traditions current about 
such an epoch-making ruler in such other lands 
also. 

There are such myths to be found only 
about King Minos of Crete and none else. 
We have therefore to see whether Manu and 
Minos are the same person. In Sanskrit we 
have some little legendary account about 
Manu, distinct from the bare and meagre 
references of the Rigveda. This legendary 
account docs not pertaijr to the personal story 
of Manu as it does about Minos in the West, 
with its Minotaur, Pasiphac, Aristeon, Europa, 
Ariadne and the rest. On a few broader 
aspects, how'ever, there arc some resemblances. 
Maim in India is a Shiaddha—Deo, i. e. a 
deity pre.siding over obsequies, while Minos 
rules over the dead. Minos is the law-giver, 
while in India, the Institutes of Manu (Manu- 
Smriti) have been the Social law of the land 
for over two milleniums. There was a golden 
age in the days of Minos “w'hen the world was 
chaste”. In India also there was the same 
golden age with more chastity all round. It 
is called the Krita Yuga, an expression which 
reflects the term Cretan age. According to the 
Indian Mythical tradition there arc fourteen 
Manus in all. Western scholars also have 
inferred some such multiplicity about Minos. 
Manu is the son of V'ivaswan or Savitri (the 
sun). So derivatively he is Saavitra, which is 
etymologically the same word as Saeturnus 
(Saturn), whose myths together with those of 
Kronos in Sicily and Italy resemble those of 
Minos in Crete. If Minos and Manu are 
utterly different, it is surprising that there 
should be this kind of resemblance in the. 
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myths about them, in addition to the 
resemblance of names. 

There is a fable about king Manu in the 
Vedic literature itself. King Manu was 
warned by a fish that a deluge was soon 
coming and that he (Manu) may ride out the 
floods on his back. The event requires 
proximity of the sea which Crete has, but the 
Punjab has not. If Manu had a mid-land 
abode, as in India, such a fable would not 
grow round his name. The fable of the 
deluge also passes in the name of Deucalion, 
the son of Minos. Some geographers say that 
Italy and Africa were formerly joined by land, 
and that owing to a seismic upheaval, the land 
went down making a sea between them. If 
this ever happened, it happened near Crete, 
giving cause for such fables. 

The person Minos, as now understood in 
history, is a legendary ruler, whose concept 
and chronology arc determined by Greek 
accounts. It would not be correct to identify 
him with the Manu of the Rigveda, and 
change his story. It W'ould not be correct to 
divorce his concept from the Minoan civiliza¬ 
tion which passes in his name. It appears 
from archeological evidence that the Minoan 
people worshipped iconized goddesses, one of 
them holding snakes. This is completely 
inconsistent with the worship instituted by 
Manu. In this worship, huge altars would 
blaze in sacrificial halls, and offerings to 
several male deities woidd be poured out to 
the chorus of Vedic chants. Such altars do 
not appear in boltl relief at Cretan excava¬ 
tions. There is no reference to a bull-fight in 
the Rigveda, nor to an alphabet, parchment 
or stencil. It therefore appears that the 
Minoan people of Crete were not the sort of 
people that are mirrored in the Rigveda. 
They were not the people of Manu. 

The identity of Minos and Manu is further 
negatived by chronological probabilities. 
Homer says that Idomeneus, king of Crete, 


fought on the Greek side in the Trojan War. 
In the course of the battle, Idomeneus boasts 
that he was the grandson of Minos and the 
son of Deucalion. So Homer believed that 
Minos lived two generations before the Trojan 
War (B.C. 1184). On the other hand Manu 
cannot be later than a millenium prior to the 
Rigveda, i. c. about B.C. 4000. The palace 
of Minos which Schleiman unearthed is the 
palace of Minos but not of Manu. 

The only possibility of a link between the 
two arises from the similarity of their names. 
We may surmise from that similarity that the 
Vedic Manu ruled in Crete before the fourth 
millenium B.C. and became an cpoch-m.aking 
ruler. His empire dispersed in about B.C. 
3000 when the Vedic Aryans went eastwards, 
and the North European nations went in some 
other direction. The land was occupied by 
some new-comers who respected the ancient 
local memory of Manu and called their kings 
by that name. They adopted and cherished 
the myths about him, and thus created a 
legendary Manu of their own. T his ranch 
seems to be the only possible link or connec¬ 
tion between the two. The Minoans 
themselves may have dispersed after the 
Trojan War. We are not concerned with this 
Minoan period of the second millenium B.C. 
We have to reach back to the time of Narmer 
in B.C. 3100, and find out if there was a prior 
dispersal of the people of Manu in this region, 
and whether the cause of it was a conflict ,with 
Narmer’s Egypt in which the ancestors of the 
Vedic Aryans also were involved. 

Philological studies have raised an irresis¬ 
tible conclusion that the Indo-European 
nations dwelt together in the hoary past. The 
question is whether they had common rulers 
and if so, whether the earliest or epoch-making 
one amongst them was Manu. I have no 
doubt that the names Gr. Minoos, L. Minos, 
Sk. Manu are identical words. The North 
European nations seem to have lost their 
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version of this name through the passage of 
time and its vicissitude:* (The version would be 
Munnr, seeing that their languages tend to 
bring in the last vowel inside, and place it in 
the first syllabic). The Sanskrit words 
Maanava and Manushya by which the Vcdic 
Aryans designated the human community, arc 
derived from the royal name Manu, which 
derives from the root man, to think. So 
'‘maanava” is the same as “Minoan”. It is 
highly probable that the English word man 
and its European variants arc also the .same 
word, deriving from the same royal name in 
its northern European form (Munnr ?). 'I’he 
Greek and Latin languages do not have such 
a word even though the Greeks and Italians 
have the Minoan myths. I'hat might really 
mean that they were not component members 
of the kingdom of Manu at the crucial stage. 
The fact of the existence of such a king and 
his kingdom is, as it were, fossilized in the 
words Man and Maanava. 

Even assuming this much, which is rather 
too much, the question remains whether 
this kindom of Manu had its metropolis 
in Crete, a short of Isle of Man (Manu) 
where the Manx (Manushyas) dwelt. Some 
scholars hold that Central Asia wotdd 
be a plausible region for such an Indo- 
European Kingdom, so that the Indian, 
Iranian, Greek, Roman, German, Parthian, 
Phrygian and several other Aryan nations 
might spread out fan-wise all over Asia and 
Europe from there. It is, however, unnecessary 
to postulate such a central i-egion in terms of 
geographical distances. It was equally open 
to these nations to spread out as they did 
from Crete and the Aegian area. There is 
no material in the literature of any nation in 
the world which could shed any light on the 
period during which the Indo-European 
Kingdom lived out its span. The Rigveda 
is the World’s oldest book dating as it does 
prior to B. C. 2300. There is some likelihood 
that the picture of the life and times of 


the Vcdic people which emerges from its 
text might give a faint glimpse of that 
hoary kingdom. Since the Rigpreda is much 
concerned witli the exploits of ancient heros 
and kings of its people, these might, by 
anti-sequence, actually relate to that period 
or its later stages. The persistent reference 
to Manu in the book is an assurance on 
this point. 

The Rigveda makes not a single reference 
to a town or city. It is always silent on 
place-names. We can scarcely hope to find 
a reference to Crete of the Aegean place- 
names anywhere in its big text of over ten 
thousand couplets. One of the favourite 
epithets of Indra, in that text, is Purandara, 
the destroyer of walled cities. There is 
frequent reference to the destruction of 
ninety-nine cities which equals the hundred 
cities of Crete referred to by Homer, but 
not a name is ever mentioned. We will 
therefore never be able to investigate about 
Manu’s land or the path of Vedic migration 
from the Indian side. 

Egyptian Pharaonii- names have, for their 
part, a pecliar tang. But the earliest three 
of them sound differently. Horus, Menes and 
Narmer, together with the later name 
Scsostris, have a non-Egyptian sound. Can 
it be that these earliest rulers were not Egyp¬ 
tians ? Menes established the Second Union 
in B. C. 3360 and Narmer followed in 
B.C. 1100. Who was this Menes, this Cracker 
of Skulls” ? Can we say that he was some 
Minos, and that there was Cretan rule in 
Eg'vpt for about 260 years which Narmer 
overthrew ? What decisive assurance is there 
that Menes was an Egyptian inspitc of the 
the hieroglyphics ? The \'edic reference to 
Narmer distinctly conveys that Narmer was 
destroyed together with his wealth. If a Pharao 
is finished by a people, who were manifestly 
not Egyptians, the inference ought to be 
that there was something like a conquest of 
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Egypt by foreigners. What occasion has a 
Vedic author to rejoice in the incident unless 
his ancestors had obtained a victory over the 
person killed ? 

Such sweeping assertions become oppres¬ 
sive because they are based on a slender and 
doubtful circumstance. If ever the reference 
is proved to be to the Pharao himself, much 
of what is suggested would no doubt become 
plausible if not certain. Put at its best, all 
that we can now' say is that if a people 
migrating to India just after the time of 
Narrrer are found referring to that uncommon 
name, and if they are found calling them¬ 
selves Manavas (Minoans) the probabilities 
develop both ways—of he being the Pharao, 
and they being from Crete. 

This in its turn would depend on the 
indentity of the persons Manu and Minos. 


They stand apart, with two milleniums between 
them. Even if the concept about Minos 
may in fact ultimately relate to Manu, it is 
yet possible that the Mythographers of the 
Aegean fondly and fictitiously associated 
that concept with Cretan geography where 
it did not really belong. 

Broadly speaking, the suggestion that the 
Vedic mention of Narmer is of the Egyptian 
Pharao is not absurd. It might be capable 
of being supported by other similar references 
and needs further investigation. 'Fhcre, in 
the te.xt of the Rigveda, stands the name of 
Narmar, distinct and unmistakable, probably 
the only Pharaonic name to be found out 
of Egypt and the hieroglyphic records, calling 
for an explanation. Where on earth do we 
spot him if not in Egypt ? Where do we 
locate the immediate ancestors of the Vedic 
Aryans if not on the Aegean coasts ? 



"SISTER NIVEDITA and SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

ARATI SEN GUPl'A, m.a. 


The year of 1902 began a new chapter in the 
life of Sister Nivedita, (Swami Vivekananda 
died on 4th July, 1902). After the death of 
Vivekananda, Nivedita threw herself heart and 
soul for the fulfilment of the mission entrusted 
to her by her master. 

But Nivedita took part in politics when her 
master was alive. Her motive was to make 
India free from the hands of the British rulers. 
Vivekajianda rebuked her for her concentra¬ 
tion in Politics. After his death she devoted 
lierself to his creed of serving the suffering 
humanity which was the religious ritual of 
mankind. She considered India to be her 
spiritual home and Vedanta to Ix: her guide. 
But her connection with the secret revolu¬ 
tionary movement to secure the freedom of 
India alienated her religious relation w'ith 
Ramkri.shna Mission. 

By the beginning of September 1902, 
Nivedita travelled to a number of places -such 
as Bombay, Poona, Nagpur, Bodhgaya ; to the 
north she went up to Lahore and to Hydrabad 
in the West. Then she went to Baroda. At 
Baroda she met Aurobindo for the first time. 
Atirobindo was the central cynosure in the 
Indian revolutionary politics. In this way at 
Baroda two burning spirits met with each 
other. Aurobindo liad already developed a 
strongly pro-Indian and anti-British bias. 
Before leaving Baroda Nivedita reminded 
Aurobindo ; “Calcutta has need of you, your 
place is in Bengal”. “No. Let me remain in 
the background. My work is to create men”. 
“You can count on me,” said Nivedita 
stretching out her hand to Aurobindo. “1 am 
your ally”. 

From Baroda Nivedita went to Nagpur, 
delivered a number of inspiring lectures and 


returned to Calcutta. Now she got an urgent 
invitation from Madras and she went to 
Madras. Here she also delivered a number of 
lectures by which she tried to inspire the 
youth. 

The beginning of 1903 finds Nivedita at 
Calcutta engaged in work other than her 
school. Nivedita inspired a number of 
students. Among those Barin Ghosh was the 
most desperate. But Nivedita checked him 
and assured him of co-operation. In India 
Aurobindo was the brain and Barindra the 
bone and defacto leader of the Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Movement. Dawn Society was another 
field of her activity. Dawn Society, founded 
in 1902 was the forurn of debate and 
discussions on the nation-building topics of 
the (lay. Satish Chandra wanted to inspire 
the younger generation with the lofty ideals 
of service and sacrifice for the motherland. 
Through the Dawn Society Nivedita came in 
contact with Brahma-bandhav Upadhyaya. 
During the national movement both of them 
worked side by side. 

In 1904 Nivedita and Rabindranath 
became friends with each other. She also 
made friendship with Jagadish Chandra Bose. 

The year 1905 is one of the most 
memorable years in the history of Bengal. It 
was the ye.ar of the partition of Bengal. On 
July 20, 1905, the partition of Bengal was 
annoimced as an administrative measure to 
take effect from October 16. According to 
the announcement of Lord Curzon the 
province of Bengal was sought to be divided 
into two parts—that is the Western and the 
Eastern Bengal. In the Western Bengal 
Hindus were in a ma • nd in the Eastern 
Bengal Muslims were in preponderance. It 
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was said that partition was necessary for 
administrative convenience and efficiency 
because the province had become unwieldy. 
But Indians in general and the Bengalees in 
particular clearly realised that it was a subtle 
move on the pan of the British Covermnent 
to weaken the forces of nationalism in Bengal 
by winning away the Muslims. Lord Ciirzon 
visited East Bengal. He tried to win over the 
Muslims in favour of partition. He also tried 
to make them understand that being parti¬ 
tioned East Bengal would become a province 
where the Muslims could flourish without the 
dominance of any other community. 

This announcement was a great challenge 
to the people of Bengal and the national 
leaders were faced with a great ordeal. 
Krishna Kumar Mitra gave a call on the same 
day in his Sanjibani which carried as its motto 
the famous slogan of the French Revolution, 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity”, a call for the 
boycott of foreign goods with a vow to use 
Swadeshi goods only. In the Bangadarshan, 
Rabindranath reaffirmed the unity of the 
people of Bengal and voiced their determina¬ 
tion to fight the partition. Thus the Swadeshi 
and the boycott movements spread through¬ 
out the length and breadth of India especially 
in Bengal. At tliis critical moment Nivedita 
came in the forefront of the country-wide 
agitation, giving lectures, organising the handi¬ 
crafts etc. The partition day began to be 
observed in India everywhere to register 
protests. Mr. Gokhale was sent to England 
to appeal to the British CJovcrnment to undo 
the wrong, 'i'hc Secretary of Slate Mr. Morley, 
told Gokhale that partition could not be 
annulled. 


The day of 16th October, 1905 dawned. 
On the date there took place a unique and 
memorable demonstration of protest. The 
leaders adopted the popular practice, of tying 
the Rakhi thread on the wrists of every friend 
followed on the Rakhi Purniraa day, for a new 
use with a special purpose. In the afternoon, 
the veteran leader Ananda Mohan Bose was 
taken to lay the foundation stone of the 
Federation Hall. 

But Nivedita did not like the disunity that 
prevailed in the camps of the moderates as 
well as of the extremists in a struggle against 
the foreign pow'cr. She appealed to the good¬ 
will of the leaders of both camps just before 
the opening session of the Benaras Congress, 
December, 1905. Being approached by Bengal 
leaders she requested Gokhale to support the 
Boycott Movement of Bengal from the open 
platform of the Congress. Gokhale did so. 

Nivedita’s actions attracted the attention 
of the police. Nivedita associated herself with 
the Modern Review from its very birth. In 
the reseatch laboratory of P. C. Ray, Ullaskar, 
Hemchandra etc. the Revolutionaries used to 
get their first Ic.sson in the manufacture of 
explosives from sister Nivedita. In 1907, 
Nivedita left for London for two years In 
London Nivedita engaged herself with the 
activities of Florne Rule Society. 

When Aurobindo left political activities 
Nivedita once again felt lonely. She also gave 
up all activities. 

Due to over-work Nivedita fell ill. At this 
time she did not get rescue from the hands of 
death. On 13th October, 1911 she died. 


• • • 
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Dr. BfNOD SANKAR DAS 
A thesis on the American Frontier 


History is the sum-total for generations of 
man’s aspirations and achievements. It unfolds 
the story of his onward march from the 
formative past to relatively affluent future. 
The history of the United States commenced 
its journey anew far away from the rest of 
human civilizations and achieved a distinct 
experience and way of life. To explain this 
uniqueness of American character many inter¬ 
pretations have been suggested. Hubert Buxter 
Adams propounded the theory that the roots 
of all American institutions could be traced in 
the folkmoots of medieval Germany. Others 
like David M. Poitcr hold that ‘the whole 
record of history is an account of dynamic 
external forces operating upon men and of the 
reactions and responses of men to these forces'. 
He rejects the emphasis of the environ¬ 
mentalists on physical environment as deter¬ 
minative force on human destiny. He credits 
the abundance of natural resources undergoing 
sequential exploitation byhuman endeavour 
with the improvement of technological 
processes. The followers of Marx would argue 
that economic factor is the ultimate determin¬ 
ing factor in explaining human history and 
hence would search for a class-struggle in the 
American society. To them human endeavour 
for food production is the final answer of 
human history. Charles A. Beard also 
popularised a theory of economic determinism. 
Louis Harta^ put forward the theory that the 

1. The liberal Tradition in America, New 


absence of a medieval heritage was the main 
determinative factor in the American civiliza- 
tion. To George W. Pierson® the most 
distinctly American traits owe their origin to 
the mobility of the people. But the most 
potent explanation advanced in this generation 
was the frontier hypothesis. From the very 
beginning of the Republic it had been noted 
that the ever-expanding American fronds 
was the mainforce in the growth of 
Americanism as it had a lasting effect on the 
national character. Benjamin Franklin aikl 
Thomas Jefferson realised that as long as cheap 
lands lasted, the continual drain of mep 
westward would retard the growth of industr^r 
and cities, thus strengthening rural democracy 
and postponing the day when autocsadc 
controls would be necessary^. Frandi 
Parkman, James Russell Lowell and other 
intellectual pioneers viewed that the Ameriqup 
democracy and the distinctive character o^ 
America had their genesis in the dyxiai^c 
concept of the American frontier and 
continuous process of expansion towards th< 
‘wild west*. 

But the most widely read and controveeda 
theory which had a profound effect on .tib^ 
intellectual life of America was the frontier 
hypothesis as propounded by its propbx^ 

2. A Restless Temper.American Hktoild^ 

Review LXIX, July, 1964. 

3. America's frontier Tierita|tc-r--lUy , 

BlJ^lington,Chicago, 1^6. . ^ 
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Frederick Jackson Turner. Born in the vtUage 
of Portage, Wisconsin, in 18^1, Turner 
twperienced in his school days the pioneering 
spirit of the then America. In his college he 
was instinctively drawn to the study of history 
of the United States and learned under 
William Francis Allen in the University of 
Wisconsin the principle of historical criticism. 
But he refused to follow in the line of hb 
professor Hubert Baxter Adams at the Johtts 
Hopkins University who traced the origin of 
the American character and its history in the 
medieval European experience. Later he 
came in contact with the views of Francis 
A. Walker (1874) who studied the nature of the 
continuous process of westward migration of 
human population in America. The sequential 
nature of the frontier process was broadened 
in his mind by the monumental statistical 
work of H. Gannett and Fletcher W. Hewes 
(1885) which graphically represented the 
westward movement. It has been contended 
that from Achille Loria, an Italian political 
economist^ he borrowed the concept that free 
unoccupied land was the key to a nation’s 
economic growth and that all economic 
phenomena, and even in a general way all 
social evolution, are due to one sole cause, 
namely, agricultural conditions as historically 
determined by the varying degrees of density 
of population. To Achille Loria ‘the relation¬ 
ship between the productivity of the soil and 
the density of the population is the ultimate 
factor in determining the various historical 
periods of the economy of nations’. He argues 
that ‘as long as free lands exi.st that can be 
exploited by human labour, capitalist mode of 
ptdduction b out of the question as profit and 
hdman servitude are only the corollaries of 
;lack of tmoccupied free land® C. Wood Davis, 


Neo-Malthustan, prrdessed to be convinced 
that the economic depression in America was 
wholly due to that land hunger and home 
making instinct so strong in all branches of the 
Aryan race*. Even Macaulay exphasised the 
importance to America of largeness of vacant 
land and the resulting dangers of American 
institutions when the supply would be 
exhausted. T hus Turner was convinced that 
American history is the story of the coloniza¬ 
tion of the great west*. This ever retreating 
frontier of free land is the key to American 
development. 

Thus was produced Frederick Jackson 
Turner’s essay on “The significance o( the 
Frontier in American Hbtory (1803) by which 
he immediately touched off a controversy that 
has stirred historians since that time. He 
upheld that the differences between the 
civilizations of Europe and America lie in the 
unique environment of the New World, The 
notable feature of this environment was ‘the 
existence of an area of free land, its continuous 
recession, and the advance of Americans settle¬ 
ment westward’. During each advance the 
Americans not only shed ‘cultural baggage* 
and adjusted themselves to an unfamiliar 
physiographic environment, but they abo put 
out many of the complexities of inherited 
civilizations. To Turner the ever-expanding 
frontier stimulated social mobility, served as 
a safety valve for surplus labor and fostered 
democracy which was quite unique in 
America. Commencing from the writing 
the frontier hbtory Turner wrote many a book 
on the American history including the Rise of 
the New West, I8I9-29‘’, The significance of 
Sections in American Hbtory^, The Early 
Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner®, and 


-Analbi della proprieta capitalbta, 1889. 6. New York : Harpers, 1906. 
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others. This thesis was subjected to porous 
criticisms by the contemporary historians in 
his life time as well as during the years 
immediately following Turner’s death in 1932. 
One group of critics took exception to Turner's 
loose terminology and inexact definitions, 
haziness of his language and his inability to 
explain how migration towards the west 
accomplished the changes ascribed to it. He 
was also charged as a monocausationist as he 
had denied basic principle in modern 
historiography, that of multiple causation. 
He had ascribed America's development to the 
frontier ignoring such vital forces as the class 
struggle'* industrialization, urbanization and 
the rise of transportation system. The other 
group of historians challenged the hypothesis 
itself on the ground that the frontier had not 
fostered democracy but ti at his writings had 
encouraged provincialism and isolationism 
from the East and Europe, but the frontier 
had been no spawning bed for nationalism, 
that it had failed to stimulate social mobility 
and that it had never served as a safety valve’ 
through which displaced Easterners could 
escape to a new affluent environment. 

But all these criticisms arc unduly harsh 
though the validity of many of the points is 
indisputable. To some extent lie was a 
geographic determinist insofar as he did over¬ 
emphasize geographic forces. he made 
unsubstantiated generalizations and allowed 
his poetic instincts to lead him along 
metaphot'ical subtleties that obscured rather 
than defined his exact meanings’. But it 
would be untrue to say that he presented a 
wrong theory. The basic mistake was made 
by his critics in their refusal to understand 

9. Louis M. Nadter, Frederick Jacbon 
• Turner: 

sNottj^Ewno^c l^toriap, New Republic, 

■ V.VlvSrirTj'iune S. ' 


that Turner had propounded a hypofheit^ 
rather than he had attempted to prove a tru&< 

Moreover in his writings Turner revtlt 
made any attempt to present an over-all view 
of American history. He was not a mono-< 
causationist. That the frontier alone explaine4 
American history was not his contention a^ 
he himself believed,‘In history, as in scien<^ 
we are learning that a complex result is the 
outcome of the interplay of many forces”. To 
Turner the dynamic concept of the ever- 
expanding western frontier was one and not 
the sole explanation of the uniquenesi of 
American life and experience. 

Turner could not be accused of failure to 
define ‘frontier’ and ‘west’ in his writings. 

At one time Turner described the frontier‘ai 
the meeting ground between savagery and’ 
civilization’ and on the other he explained it 
as ‘the line of most rapid and effective,, 
Americanization'. But all disputes would bc . 
dissolved if the term is accepted as a dynamic ^ 
concept denoting on the one hand as a- 
geographic area and on the other as a i 
continuous process. The frontier as a place * 
may be defined as a geographic regioiir 
adjacent to the unsettled portions of th€,!-t 
continent, in which low man-land ratio ahd/, 
unusually abundant natural resources provided 
an exceptional opportunity for the small- 
propertied ■ individual to advance himself 
economically and socially. “The frontier aV^’; 
a process may be stated as “the process ■ 
through which individuals and their institu* . ; 
tions were altered by contact with a social ,': 
environment which provided unique oppQir*..'; " 
tunity for self-advancement through the.;;;' 
exploitation of relatively unused naturi^ 
resources”. The frontier thus defined was aq| 
a line but a migrating zone and also it 
to social devolution and evolution occutris%.,;;'| 
within this zone. * .'i 

conyicthm ttiat the 
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‘frontier’ served as a ‘safety valve’ to drain off 
the dispossessed eastern workers in periods of 
depression, thus raising wage scales in the 
East and checking the emergence of a radical 
philosophy of life. In other words, ‘it opened 
the gate of escape to the poor, the discontented 
and oppressed’. To examine the ‘safety valve’ 
theory one would have to note operations 
off our types of safety valves in the United 
State. One was a direct ‘valve’ through 
which displaced eastern workers could escape 
to the West’s cheap lands in times of 
depression. A second was ‘indirect’, Eastern 
farmers dislodged by competition with western 
farmers went westward thetnselves, rather than 
competing with Eastern workers for factory 
jobs. A third was a ‘resources’ safety valve 
through which the successive development of 
the rich reservoir of natural lesources kept 
wages high and prevented the growth of 
unrest of radical view' of life among the 
labourers. Finally a sociopsychological ‘safety 
valve’ has been recognised. As long as 
workers believed that the frontier offered a 
haven from economic storms, they were less 
inclined to <lcvelop class-consciousness and 
proletarian philosophy. 

The critics of ‘frontier hypothesis of the 
1930’s and I940’s came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing like ‘direct’ safety-valve in 
the American experience. They believed that 
draining Eastern wage earners directly to 
frontier fauns in periods of depression never 
functioned during the nineteenth century, 
partly because the laborers were ignorant of 
pioneering techniques and mainly because 
they lacked the capita! to migrate. The 
tchblars also concluded with statistical testi¬ 
monies that in the pre-civil war years the 
heaviest migration movements occurred in 
periods of prosperity rather than in times of 
depression. Basing their studies of the period 
^ J837 economic crisis they could even show 
evien if workers had abandoned their 


dwellings for westward migration, their places 
had been filled by incoming immigrants to 
create labor surpluses as serious as those that 
afiected Europe. The critic like Fred 
A Shannon concludes’^’ that if a safety valve 
did exist, it was a rural safety valve, drawing 
off surplus farm labor to the cities and lessen¬ 
ing the agrarian discontent that flamed at the 
end of the nineteenth century. During this 
period an ‘indirect’ safety valve did operate 
and it would be clear if all aspects of the 
nations economy are surveyed. It would also 
be demonstrated that any large-scale migration 
of workers to the west would relieve pressure 
on the East and affect its wage-structure. To 
the. modern economic theoreticians the frontier 
also decreased pressures on the labour markets 
of the East by feeding successive ‘slabs’ of 
resources into the nation's production 
facilities. This process of sequential growth 
woxdd -increase the number of jobs and per 
capita income as in an expanding economy 
owing to additions of new resources the 
marginal production of both capital and labor 
would inevitably be raised and consequently 
this comperative affluence would lessen social- 
political discontents. The scholars thus 
visualised the operation of the ‘resources* 
safety-valve. 

Finally, recent scholarship accepts the fact 
that a .socio-psychological safety-valve operated 
through the nineteenth century to lessen 
social discontent and to hinder emergence of 
of radical philosophy. Even those American 
laborers who cx)uld not escape to the frontier 
region were psychologically prepared to flee 
away on the belief that in any future they 
could take shelter in an affluent environment. 


10. A Post Mortem on the Labor-Safety- 
Valvc Theory, Agricultural History, 
XIX, January, 1945. 
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Thb belief came to their mind from the actual 
facts of the situation. The sequential 
development of successive ‘slabs* of western 
frontier opened up avenues of employments 
leading to upward social mobility unparalleled 
in other nations. Thus it has been accepted 
even by his critics that as an ‘indirect’ safety 
valve the continuous expansion of the western 
frontier played the major role in shaping the 
socio-economic order of the United States, 
But it seems that Turner has made a complex 
picture more simple while he depicted ‘orderly 
procession of civilization, marching single file 
westwards’. This process of advance 
comprised speculators and town planters, some 


of them bent on using nature and others bent 
on subduing nature. It is difficult to find a 
pattern of their onward march towards their 
conquest of nature and their fellowmen* 
Therefore, in the light of this analysis it is 
difficult to accept the term ‘frceland’ as Turner 
often emphasised in his writings. It may be 
concluded that the lands of the West were 
never free but relatively cheaper than those 
of Europe or the Eastern America. 


f To be continued ] 



AZAD HIND GOVERNMENT : ITS GENESIS 

J. L. DAS 


“There is nothing that lures me more 
than a life of adventure away from the beaten 
track and in search of the unknown. In this 
life there may be suiTcring, but there is joy 
as well, there may be hours of darkness but 
there are also hours of dawn, To this path 
I call my countrymen” voiced Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose who was indeed the stormy 
jjctrel of the Indian political scene. He 
fought and won the Congress Presidential 
election in 1939 against tlie express wishes of 
of Mahatma Gandhi and the formidable 
opposition of the then Congress High 
Command. With his profound knowledge 
of international affairs and political acumen, 
he had the foreboding of a holocaust that was 
soon to overrun F.urope and many other 
regions of the world. He felt that time was 
opportune for the service of an uutimatum 
to the British Government cither to cpiit India 
within six mouths, or be prepared to be 
bundled out, even when locked in a life-and 
death armageddon with Hitler’s Germany. 
But some among the Congres.s Leaders clung 
to the pathetic belief that the usuri>ers would 
soon part v.’ith power of their own free will. 
Others did not want to cmbarras.s them in 
Uieir hour of distress. 

Subhas Chandra, to whom the liberation 
of the motherland was the snminum bonum 
I’of life, however, determined to take advantage 
of Britain’s difilculues at that hour for the 
^ achievement of his goal. Hence though he 
was interned at his ancestral house in 
ii'Calcutta with the outbreak of the European 
piwnflict, he dodged the police and the sleuths 
I ibf the British Government and slipped out 
' India. His escape is itself a saga of 
llfiemarkable courage, determination, endu* 


ranee, and strategy. His odyssey across 
West Asia and Central Europe at last took 
him to Germany. There he established 
contact with that country’s leaders and also 
nationalist Indians with the object of tearing 
away the tentacles of the British octopus 

from the Indian body politic. When this 

news trickled to India some eyebrows were 
raised that he had joined hands with Nazis 
and Fascists. But Subhas Chandra was not 
particularly enamoured of their ideologies. 
Since he was convinced that they were 

enemies to India’s enemy, he did not hesitate 
to’ invoke their assistance. He cited the 

examples of the LTnitetl States of America 
w’elcoming French help during her war 
of independence and of Italy seeking and 
receiving the help of Napolean III in her 
fight with Austria. To him the end of India’s 
liberation justified such means. He remained 
in Germany, biding time to return to his 
motherland at an appropriate moment. 

Meanwhile momentous events were taking 
place in East Asia au<l the Far East. Under 
the onslaught of the Japanese war machine, 
the British colonies tumbled like nine pins. 
With the fall of Singapore and the surrender 
of the British army on February 15, 1942, 
Indian prisoners of war numbering 40,000 
were handed over by Col. Hunt, on behalf 
of the British Government, to Major 
Fujihara, representative of the Japanese 
Government, who, in his turn, made them 
over to Capt. Mohan Singh (of the First 
Battalion, 14th Punjab Regiment). Mohan 
Singh proposed to organise an Indian 
National Army (I. N, A) or Azad Hind Fauj 
with the help of the willing Indian prisoners 
of war and other young men, whp 
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voIimtecr«i their services, to fight, along with 
the Japanese army, against the British in order 
to dislodge and drive away the latter from 
the soil of India. In this connection |[thc 
activities of Rash Behari Bose, who was living 
in Japan since 1915 in permanent exile and 
had subscquenily adopted Japanese nationality, 
and his compatriots of the Indian Inde¬ 
pendence League should be mentioned. 
To co-ordinate the efl'orts of like-minded 
individuals and organisations and also to 
chalk out the modus operand! of India’s 
struggle for freedom from without conferences 
were held in Tokyo and Bangkok. The 
Bangkok Conference (June 1942 ) adopted, 
among others, the following resolutions : 

“1. That an Indian National Army be 
formed comprising the troops and civilians 
of East Asia. Captain Mohan Singh would 
be the Commander-in-Chief of this Army of 
Liberation for India. The Indian Inde¬ 
pendence League would make arrangements 
for the supply of men, material, and money 
required by the Indian National Anny, and 
would request the Japanese Government to 
supply the necessary arms and equipment, 
ships and aeroplanes required by the Indian 
National Army which would be commanded 
entirely by Indian officers and would fight 
only for the liberation of India. 

2. That a Council of Action be established 
for carrying out all necessary actions in 
coimection with the Independence Movement 
and prosecution of the War of Independece." 

It was decided that a President and four 
members would constitute the Council. Rash 
Behari Bose was the obvious choice for the 
Presidentship and Mohan Singh one of the 
four mepibcrs of the council, was assigned 
the portfolio of the Army as also the position 
ofdxe Gommander-in*Ghief. on September 1, 
J942, the Indian National Army was formally 
j^s^lii^ed. < Unfortunately the ot^nlsatibn 


could not make much headway because of 
differences among members of the Councii 
of Action, and the unhelpful attitude of the 
Japanese Government to whom General 
Monan Singh, in particular, proved a persona 
non grata He was arrested, but before that 
he had disbanded the I.N.A. on his own. 
This led to great frustration among overseas 
fighters for India*s freedom, and their well- 
wishers. The news of this crisis reached 
Subhas Chandra Bose in Berlin, and heedless 
of numerous obstacles and perils, he boarded 
German U-boat on February 8, 1943 and 
ultimately arrived at Tokyo in the month 
of June of the same year. In the following 
month he went to Singapore, where an 
immense, ecstatic crowd accorded him a 
tumultuous welcome.” On 4 July Rash Behari 
Bose handed over the leadership of the Indian 
Independence Movement in East Asia to 
Subhas Bose and the latter took over the 
Presidentship of the Indian Independence 
League in the presence of five thousand 
Indians who represented thirty lakhs of 
Iitdian nationals spread all over East Asia. He 
was hailed as Netaji, the—supreme leader,— 
as in Germany and henceforth he was always 
referred to by this honorific title. Neta;ii 
revealed to the gathering his decision to form 
Provisional Government of Free India and 
to lead the National Army towards India”. 
(Dr. R. C. Majumdar, History of the Freedom 
Movemenj in India, Vol. (III). 

Accordingly a public meeting was held at 
Cathay Hall, Singapore, October 21, 1943 

where before an almost frenzied crowd, 
Netaji read out, in a clear and resonant 
voice, his famous PrOmclamation setting up 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind : 

“ .., . Having been constituted as the 
Provisional Government of Azad' Hind by 
the Indian Independence League in East Asia* : 
we enter upon our duties with a full sense of 
responsibility that has devolved on us.... 
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ARer the British and their allies are 
overthrown, and until a permanent National 
Government of Azad Hind is set up on Indian 
soil, the Provisional Government will ad¬ 
minister the affairs of the country in trust for 
the Indian people.” 

The proclamation was signed by Nctaji 
in his capacity as Head of the State, Prime 
Minister, Minister for War and Foreign 
Affairs. His slogans, '*Jai Hind” and “Chalo 
Delhi,” “have found a permanent place in 
Indian vocabulary of the Freedom Movement” 

(Dr. Mazumdar). In this connection it 
should be noted that following parleys with 
Nctaji on the latter’s arrival in Tokyo from 
Germany, the Japanese Premier, Tojo, had 
made this solemn declaration about India 
in the Japanese Diet ; “Japan is firmly resolved 
to extend all means in order to expel and 
eliminate from India the Anglo-Saxon 
influences which are the enemy of the Indian 
people, and enable India to achieve full 
independence in the true sense of the terra” On 


his return from Singapore to Tokyo, Netaji 
was received by the Japanese Emperor with 
all honours due to the Head of the State and 
the Provisional Government of Azad Hind. 
Within a short time of its formation nine 
world powers—Japan, Germany, Italy, 
Croatia, Burma, Thailand, Nationalist China, 
the Philipines and Manchuria—accorded their 
recognition of the Government. 


This is the silver jubilee year of the 
proclamation of the provisional Azad Hind 
Government. Indeed the exploits of Nctaji 
and his Azad Hind Fauj constitute the most 
glorious phase of the Indians’ struggle for 
freedom, because they were mainly instru¬ 
mental in dealing the coup dc grace to the 
mighty British power India. As the Prime 
Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, has remarked, 
“Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose is a symbol 
of flaming patriotism and dynamism. His 
life and his message will remain an inspiration 
for generations to come” 



RECENT TRENDS IN THE THEORY OF ORGANISATION 

G. VENKATESAN 

Modern organisations have become large- The Scientific Management Movement was 


scale in size, complex in their activities and 
multi-dimensional in scope thanks to the 
Industrial Revolution, modern advancement 
in the mass-media of communication and 
technological developments. These complex, 
large-scale organisations have given rise to 
complicated organisational problems of un¬ 
precedented magnitude. Much thought has, 
therelorc, been given to a detailed study of 
organisations and a vast literature has grown 
around the various theories which seek to 
explain the .structure and working of modern 
organi.sations. “The writings on the theory 
ot organisation,” says Waldo, “do not have 
any very close counleiparts in the writings of 
any previous period of history.”' Though it 
is beyond the scope of this paper to trace the 
origin and development of organisation thcoiy, 
it seems necessaiy to review briefly the tradi¬ 
tional or “classical” organisation theory in 
order to trace and appreciate the leccnt trends 
in the theory of organisation. 

The Classical Organisation Theory : 

Though organisation.s are as old as 
mankind, attention was focussed on the study 
of organisations as a separate di.scipline of 
human thought only at the beginning of the 
present century. From the available literature 
on the subject, we may discern two main lines 
of development in the traditional theory of 
organisation, viz. 

1. Taylor's Scientific Management Move¬ 
ment, and 

2. uGlick & Urwick's “Administrative 
Management Theory”. 


originated and perfected by Frederick W. 
Taylor in the early 1900s and popularised by 
Louis D. Brandcii. Taylor concentrated on 
the basic physical activities involved in produc¬ 
tion and used Time and Method study as a 
tool of his experiment. In other words, he 
investigated the effective use of human beings 
in industrial organisations and analysed the 
nteiactions between the characteristics of 
workers and the social and task environments 
created by organisations. The crux of Taylor’s 
approach lies in the division of work into 
component parts, i. e., breaking down of jobs 
into tasks so small as to enable the operators 
to cuncenttatc on one repelctive work, so that 
tlie scientific managers could produce the most 
effective productive operations. Taylor’s 

whole approach is based on scientific deter¬ 
minism. Hfficiency and reason are the 

hallmark.s ot Taylor’s approach. Though 
Taylor's scientific management “became a 
crusade if not a religion”"', it has been subjec¬ 
ted to scathing criticism in recent years. It is 
pointed out. that Taylor’s appioach considers 
workers as mere segments, independent entities 
and automatons ; that it is job centered and 
so on. 

The works of Gulick and Urwick, on the 
other hand, centered around the organisational 
problems of departmentalisation and co¬ 
ordination of work. They were concerned 
with the problem of efficiently allocating a 
given set of activities among a number of 
persons. Their theory, known as “adminis¬ 
trative management theory”,'^ viewed organisa¬ 
tion as a structure or journal design, which 
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could be neatly drawn up by ‘organisation 
engineers’ according to well-established uni¬ 
versal principles. This approach has appro¬ 
priately been called as the POSDCORB* view 
of organisation. Moreover, the early writers'^ 
on organisation, influenced by the military 
administration, attempted to approach the 
problems of organisation from military angle. 
Concepts such as ‘‘Staff and Line”, “Unity 
of Command”, “Span of Control”, etc. were 
introduced to explain the working of 
organisation. 

These two main lines of development— 
Taylor’s Scientific Management Movement and 
the Administrative Managcmeiit Theory - by 
and large constitute the traditional organisa¬ 
tion theory which symbolised the Age of 
Reason in the history of organisation theory. 
But this “Mechanistic Approach” was subjec¬ 
ted to serious criticism in the late 1930s. An 
era of Doubt and Revolt followed the Age of 
Reason 1 The Hawthorne Experiment, 
conducted by the Western Electric Company, 
Chicago, during the late twenties and early 
thirties of this century, clearly proved that 
human beings were not mere instruments of 
production and conclusively established the 
fact that an organisation was a social 
phenomenon. This experiment delivered a 
mortal blow to the traditional, mechanistic, 
structuial approach to organisation and 
heralded the age of “the ideological 
revolution”.’ 

The Modern Organisation Theory : 

Following the Hawthorne experiments, 
which blasted the ‘myth’ of physiological 
organisation theory and expo.scd the defects 
of classical administrative science, a spate of 
conceptual developments filled the literature 
on organisation theory. Herbert A. Simon, 
one of the foremost organisation theorists, 
brushed aside the so-called ‘principles’ as mere 
.proverbs’ which had never been empirically 


tested. “The theories,’’ conclude Simon and 
March, “tend to dissolve when put into 
testable form”^ and propounded a new theory. 
Hence the importance of the modern organisa¬ 
tion theory. The following major trends are 
the hallmarks of the Modern Organisation 
Theory. 

THE CONCEPT OF IMFORMAL ORGA¬ 
NISATION : One basic trend in the modern 
organisation theory is the recognition of the 
importance ol the actual behaviour pattern of 
the personnel engaged in an organisation. 
This Informal Organisation Theory ' is a clear 
departure from the traditional approach which 
failed to explain why deliberately designed 
formal organisation often times deviates from 
the intended way of working. The modern 
theory views organisation as a social intsitution 
with a complex pattern of inter-pcrsonal 
relationships and recognises the motivational 
assumptions, intra-organizational conflicts and 
computational constraints that human beings 
place on organi-sations. 

Informal organisation is “the whole pattern 
of actual behaviours in so far as these actual 
behaviours do not coincide with the formal 
plan.”' This deviation from the intended 
course of action may be due to the incomplete¬ 
ness of the formal plan or due to the fact that 
some portions of the actual patterns of 
behaviour of the personnel in the organisation 
may be in contradiction to the plan or due to 
both the factors. Numerous influences such 
as irrational elements, group behaviour, 
pressure groups, personal equation, etc. could, 
therefore, work in such a way as to cause 
deviation from the original plan. Behaviour 
of dominant personalities and the influential 
connections of the subordinatt s, for instance, 
may cut across the formal relationships of an 
organisation. It is aptly said that “problems 
are sometimes more quickly solved at lunch 
or at a chance meeting encounter at the water 
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cooler than in the formal surroundings of an 
office complete with telephone interruptions, 
push buttons and inter-communications 
system.”^" The modern organization theory, 
therefore, clearly recognises the informal part 
of the working of the organisation. 

GROUP DYNAMICS : Another trend 
in the modern organisation theory is towards 
the emphasis of social processes that affect 
organisations. Sociologists and groupists 
have laid stress on, what is called, ‘group 
dynamics’. Almost exclusive importance has 
been given to the group phenomena because it 
determines the nature, course and finality of 
every organisational activity. Sociologists 
define organisation as a group or groups of 
people placed in interacting combinations. 
As a result of such combinations, groups and 
sub-groups within the organisation begin to 
develop loyalties and expectations. As a 
result of inter-personal inter-actions, the 
members of an organisation exchange informa¬ 
tion and ideas and generally influence the 
decisions, actions and behaviour of their fellow 
workers with whom they interact. “The 
essence of the organisational activity is evolu¬ 
tion through inter-personal interactions.”'' 
Attempts have also been made to develop a 
concept of organisation structure in terms of 
"role relationships” between the individuals 
and groups within the organisation.'- Unlike 
the organisms postulated by the ‘machine’ 
model of behaviour, employees receive 
physical and emotional sustenance from 
groups other than the authority figure.s in the 
organisation." Whereas the informal 
organisation theory strives to explain the 
reason for the deviation from the intended 
course of an organisation, the concept of group 
dynamics brings home the importance of the 
groups and sub-groups within an organisation 
which are responsible for the actual working 
of the organisation. 


CHANGED CONCEPT OF AUTHO¬ 
RITY : Nothing short of a revolutionary 
change has taken place in the concept of 
power-pattern in an organisation, thanks to 
group dynamics movement and the advent of 
widespread collective bargaining process. 
Classical management ideology of hierarchical 
approach— which pinned its faith on concepts 
like staff-line distinctions, unity of command, 
short span of control, superior-subordinate 
echelons of supervision and control from top 
down and so on—has been considered to be 
“traditionally authoritarian and undemocratic, 
even anti-democratic”." In such an authori¬ 
tarian hierarchical set up communication 
upward becomes impossible, resistance to its 
rigid framework of rules and procedures is 
regarded as subversive and the management 
prerogative reigns supreme. “The resistances 
of the Stuart kings to Parliament’s invasions 
of the royal prerogatives were not different in 
kind from twentieth century management’s 
defence of management’s prerogatives against 
the labour unions’'"^ This untenable concept 
of managerial prerogative has been subjected 
to criticism. Modern students of organisation 
theory maintain that the range and effective 
use of authority is determined, not by positions 
assigned in the organisation chart, but by the 
systems of loyalties and expectations that 
operate within the organisation. The recent 
group-centered concepts of authority have 
thrown the traditional authoritarian approach 
out of kilter and call for a type of leadership 
which could stimulate group as well a.s indivi¬ 
dual response. Moreover, the application of 
bargaining processes to resolve intra-organisa- 
tional and inter-organisational conflicts^® 
brought about a radical change in the concept 
of tlie pattern of authority in an organisation. 
Recent research findings conclusively prove 
that organisational authority is no K longer 
monolithic. “The cases gathered from actual 
situations disclosed, however, that authority 
in a bureaucratic organisation is not only 
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limited and divided, bul'it is, moreover, multi¬ 
dimensional.”’^ This new approach to 
authority-pattern of an organisation indicates 
clearly a trend of modern organisation theory 
which is bound to affect the age old concept 
of authority to a great extent and has a special 
interest to a democratic country like ours. 

POLICY-ADMINIS I’RATION CJONTl- 
NUUM : The classical ojyaiiisdliui) approach 
borrowed the idea of Tomo Economicus in 
formulating the theory of organisation. The 
economic principle postulated that the problem 
of human action was a problem of finding the 
best means to accomplish the maximum 
satisfaction of needs with a minnuim disposal 
of scarce resource'-. So also, it was argued 
by the classical theorists iliai the sole task of 
the organi-sation man w’as to aciueve maximum 
accomplisment of the organisation goals witn 
the ininimuin sacrifice iif the meagre organisa¬ 
tional resourcc.> In the literature on 
administration, tins means-ends approach has 
given rise to the much discussed policv- 
administration dichotomy. But is recent years 
the validity of this artificial policy-administra¬ 
tion dichotomy has been questioned and the 
concept of policy-administration continuum 
is maintained instead. The new approach 
holds that the selecticn of means is as 
important to the constituency of any organisa¬ 
tion as the ends. Paul II Appleby, one of the 
foremost exponents of this new concept, has 
taken a more operational view on two 
grounds: (1) that policy making docs not 
occur at a single point but at several levels ; 
and (2) that the point at which policy is made 
will shift at times when circumstances and 
political behaviour demand. Though there 
are different orders of action and different 
orders of policy “these orders together are a 
continuum, with the fundamental common 

character.Confusion enters when the 

continuum is denied.”'^ The policy-adminis¬ 
tration continuum is, therefore, one of the 


major trends in the theory of organisation. 

THE DECISION APPROACH : The 
process of decision making is the very core to 
the approach and philosophy of Herbert 
Simon. The .significance of the dcci.sion is a 
primary orienting point in the modern 
organisation theory. Revolting against the 
traditional approach to organisation study, 
Herbert Simon expresses his dissatisfaction 
with the so-called principles of organisation 
and states his view on the proper study of 
organisation in the of)cning page of bis most 
popular .ind pioneering work. “.Adininistia- 
tive Beliavluiir’’. ‘Administration is ordinarily 
discussed as the art of ‘gelling things done’. 
Emphasis is placed upon processes and 
methods for insuring incisive action. Principles 
are ect forth lor securing concerted aciii n lor 
gioups of laeii. In all this docu'-sion, 
however, not very much atmnl'on is paid to 
the choice whicli prefaces all action—to the 
determining of what is to he done rather than 
to the actual doing.Simon’s thesis is, 
therefore, ccniered nn-und “the choice which 
prefaces action’’. 

The classical iheorv considered decision 
making the prerogative of the man at the top 
and it seldom hot tiered about where and at 
wliat point or points decisions were made. The 
decision making process is now being consi¬ 
dered its much more subtle and complex than 
the traditionalists assumed it to be and much 
thought has, therefore, been given, to “ilie felt 
need for joint-decision making in an organisa¬ 
tion”-". Following Chester Barnard, Simon 
regards decision as representing ihe actual 
outline or structure of the organisation. 
Simon s methodological approach or construct, 
viz., a study and analysis of decision-making 
process, can be substituted for the study of 
the organisation as a whole, is slowly gaining 
recognition.-' ‘‘It has now become a mark 
of sophistication among organisation theorists 
to refer to decision making and the decision- 
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process, a subject seldom if ever heard in the 
literature of traditionalism.”''^ Although 
decision theory is still in an infant stage, it is 
of immediate practical interest to a country 
like India wedded to democratic decentralisa¬ 
tion. 

THE FUSION PROrnsS : The fusion 
theory, yet another trend in the organisation 
theory, seeks to reconcile the two divergent 
views on organisation, vi?., the Mech:>nistic 
and the Behavioural. Recognision that 
organisation is a dynamic ae'ivUy, this theory 
takes into account both the fo'-mal and 
informal heh.ivioar of the incumbenis of an 
organisation and attempts to fuse the simul¬ 
taneous operation of persona! and group 
activities of the members of an oiganisation. 
r. Wight Bakk', Chris .Argyris and Hcrheit 
Simon arc s one of the oul .tanding iheonsis 
wlio contnbiit *d sier.ilseanily to this tidd and 
in fact liiej “ventuod r'erth in i pooihvo 
attempt to hmld a n-'w base for org misation 
theory ” 

Several factors necessitate l iision Process 
both within tiie organisation as also with it^ 
relation to outside oiganisations The aim of 
Fusi<m Piocess. aecoiding \o Bakke is ’to 
establish and inaini.un fo the organisation an 
internal and external integration which will 
at least leave its capacity to perform its function 
unimpaired, and .at least will improve that 
capacity.”"* Internally an organisation has 
to reconcile the competirg claims of the 
necessity of .self-realisation and maintenance 
of the organisation as well as the claims of 
individual participants and groups of its 
participants. Since the interests of individual 
and group participants arc not always 
immediately compatible with one another “the 
function of the Fusion Process is to maintain 
the integrity of the organisation in the face of 
divergent interests of individuals, groups, 
other organisations and the organisation itself, 


which each hopes to realise through its contact 
with the other.”-'^ Externally, since an 
organisation is related to and has to deal with 
more comprehensive and autonomous orga¬ 
nisations. the mutual attempts of one 
organisation to make an agency of other 
organisations, therefore, results in the need 
for fusion process. This bold attempt at 
reconciling the two different .schools of thought 
on organisation theory is a welcome trend in 
the recent development of organisation theory. 

INTER-DISCIPLINARY APPROACH ; 
It IS a remarkable recent phenomenon in 
organisation theory, that the fruits of research 
ofyariiMis .social sciences have been brought 
to bear on tlic discu.^ion on organisational 
problems by organisation theorists. The 
study of iirgaiii-saiion, ilserefore, has become 
ihe focus of <uce .tion of man;, social sciences 
such as Anihropology S'^ciology, social 
j>.s’yc!'ology, l\)!itiia! Science, Economics, 
U'siorv and so on. I he ur'oac. of interdisci- 
plinaiy approach on orgams.it'on theory is 
pl.cncmcn.ii- As a resuls of il.is. organisation 
has been viewed variously as a production 
machine, a product of historical development, 
a social p!imomcnon, a euluirai-anlhropologi- 
cal piicnomenon, a system of co-opcrativc 
action, an organic s^'stem, a mode of human 
personality and culture, a CTO»$-road of indivi¬ 
dual and collective behaviour etc. Thus, 
beside.s specific conceptual approaches, the 
growing tendency is toward the making of 
models and a eiuasimathemalicul approach 
that has radically changed the field of 
organisation study. 

Conclusion : 

All the important trends of modern orga¬ 
nisation theory indicate unmistakably the 
importance of humanistic approach to 
organisation. But the diversity of approach 
and particularistic tendencies have given rise 
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to ever so many theories seeking to explain a 
single phenomenon organisation. Waldo 
appropriately compared this diversity of 
approach to that of six blind men of Hindustan 
who not only touched various parts of the 
elephant but interpreted what they touched in 
terms of previous concepts.- ' Studies so far 
made dn organisations tend to center around 
one or the other of the two approaches : 
Mechanistic and Humanistic or Behavioural. 
These two concepts, however, are not irre¬ 
concilable. Though some attempt has been 
made by E. H. Anderson and G. T. 
Schwenning, Chester Barnard, Simon and 
others to reconile these two approaches, a 
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With the inauguration of the Constitution 
of India there started a new era in the history 
of our constitutional development. The 
Indian Constitution is a modern docu¬ 
ment reflecting the ideas and ideologies of 
the modern age. Our caste system, social 
exclusiveness, our povertv, our primitive 
agricultural economy, and illiteracy—all 
have influenced it. It provides for a 
democratic form of government and declares 
India a secular State. The ideological 
portions of the ctuistitutioii are mirrored in 
the Preamble and the Directive Princlph-s 
of State Pohey. The Directiv'c Principles 
provide one of the most novel and striking 
features of modern constitutional government. 

‘Tlic Directive Principle.s’ are the direct- 
tives in the governance of the country and 
legislation. 'I’hc Indian Constitution envi¬ 
sages two sets of rights, viz. (1) f'undamental 
Rights atid (ii) Directive Princi})lcs of State 
Policy. The Fundamental Rights, like the 
American Bill of Rights aic “0|)poitimitics 
given to individual for the dcvclfipnicnt r>f 
his personality.” But the Directive Principles 
seem to be the ideals of the State which 
: the State shall strive to implement in guiding 
i destinies of the nation. They are in the 
'fdm of affirmative iastructions to the 
I Government to direct their activities to certain 

fj 

|.thiugs and thereby promote the realization 
lio^h^h ideals as put forth in the Preambk 
the Constitution. Thus the difference 


between the two lic.s in the fact that where 
the Fundamental Rights arc justiciable, the 
Directive Principles are not.' 

However, rights have been the demands 
of the individuaks evcryherc in all ages, John 
Locke, a staunch iudiviilualist, was the 
father of the Rights of Citizens. He 
enunciated the principles of limited govern¬ 
ment and talked of the Rigltts u> life, liberty, 
and estate. 'I'lnis the line of thought which 
our (’onsti'uiion has followed was cveate.rl 
ill England during the course of the uiin teeuth 
century. It began with Jeremy Bentham, 
and ^v■as developed by the Radical movement, 
'riius a collection of liberal political principles 
obviously derived from the English experienre 
ill the nineteenth century arc dcemeil lo be 
suitable for India in th<.‘ twentieth century. 
Dr. Jai niiigs' believes that “the question 
whether ihc.^e are. suitable for the twentv- 
first century, w'hen the constitution may 
still be in operation, cannot be answered, 
and probably it will be entirely outmoded”. 
Modern progress in science and tirchnology 
may revolutionize the economic and social 
life of the people. If India will be a 
communist country, it will emphasise not the 
Benthamite and Fabian line of thiught, but 
the Marxist and Leninist line. Thus this 
part of the constitution is a product of time 
and ciucumstancc.s which change rapidly. 
Hence in this atomic age change is inevitable. 

However, this idea of the Directive 
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Principles was taken from the ^'Directive 
Principles of Social Policy” of the Gonstitu- 
tion of Eire which in turn took it from the 
constitution of Republican Spain. Precedents 
for constitutional declaration of social and 
economic rights are numerous. Hence there 
was a demand in the Constituent Assembly 
for the inclusion of social and economic rights 
as had been done in the Soviet Constitution! 
Constitution of Weimar Germany and the like. 
But the Government argued that though 
they were willing to incorporate these rights, 
they had neither men nor money to implement 
them in the near future, because of India's 
pecuniary conrlition and the circumstances 
created ow'ing to the partition. Therefore the 
Constituent Assembly followed the principles 
of the Constitution of Eire and made the 
social and economic rights non-justiciable. 
'Phereare some arguments in favour of the 
inclusion of the Directive Principles in the 
Constitution. 

(i) It announces to the world the basic 
objectives of the [Constitution of India, and 
the nature of pur State-Welfare State. It 
satisfies the aspirations of those who wanted 
immediate socialism in India. 

(ii) This part puts before the general 
public a yardstick to judge the policy and 
activities of the Government. Dr. Arabedkar 
while moving the constitution ( First 
Amendment) Bill of 1951 said on the floor 
of the house that the Direccivc Principles are 
a guide, for the courts of law, interpreting 
the Fundamental Rights. He said, “the 
Directive Principles say that there shall be 
no concentration of economic power and 
when the Government in pursuance of these 
principles passed the Estate Acquisition 
Act, the Supreme Court while interpreting 
them under Art. 31 (2) should not on the 
ground of Fundaotental Rights, declare them 
ultra vircs"...,.^In other words, Fundamental 


Rights should be interpreted in the light oi 
the Directive Principles. But the Siq)rep3i/d 
Court in Sbankarl Prasad Vrs. State. ol 
India^ clearly said that they were unablO 
to accept Dr. Ambedkar’s view. Because 
when the constitution clearly says that the 
Fundamental Rights are justiciable whereas 
the Directive Principles arc not, the court 
could not help the Government by subordina^* 
ting the justiciable rights to non-justiciable 
principles. However, in an under-developed 
country like India where people arc not very 
conscious of their political rights “moral 
homilies” do have a place in the fundamental 
law of the land. 

However, the idea of such principles can 
be traced back to the Declaration of the 
Rights of man and citizen, announced by 
revolutionary France, and the American 
Declaration of Independence. These declara¬ 
tions had influenced the Europeans and 
Americans to remove anti-social practices 
and resort to positive measures. Modem ■ 
political philosophers advocated such princi- 
pies to be made available to modern society , 
as the guiding force of activity. The ideas 
of Bentham and guild socialism have, !; 
influenced our Directive Principles. Dr; 
Jennings criticises that the ghosts of Sydney 
and Beatrice Webb talk through the pages 
of the entire text and this part of the 
constitution expresses Fabian SociaUsm 
without the word ‘socialism’ for only the 
nationalization of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange is missing. This 
of course is an exaggerated statement but 
such S ideas influenced the constitutiona 1 
fathers to some extent. Constitutional theory 
[.has itended to follow constitutional practice« 
Public policy to-day is largely concerned with 
Social and economic ojectives. It b desirable 
to formulate the argeed objectives in 
instruments of a constitutional chacacteit', 
at least as “a manifesto of abas smd/ 
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aspirations”. The ?Gonstitution'';contains 'a re¬ 
affirmation of the classical individual liberties 
and a declaration of the modern welfare state 
and -economic means of ‘attaining those 
objectives.^' Some such measures have also 
been formulated in .international agreements 
and declarations like the Atlantic Charter, 
the Constitution of the l.*L. O. the Charter 
of‘■'the‘‘United Nations and the declaration 
of Human Rights. The discussions on the 
Charter of the Human Rigliis were in progress 
when the Constituent Assembly was deli¬ 
berating upon the constitution. I'hen a 
base for such provision was already indicated 
in the Government of India Act jof 1935. 
The Directive Principles are like the 
‘Instruments of Instructions’ under the 
Government of India Act of 1935, issued 
by the King to the Governor-General. 
The Congress Party took the leadership in the 
Ii.dian independence struggle and was 
morally committed to provide for social 
and economic betterment, when they were 
represented in majority in the Constituent 
Assembly. The Gandhian ideals of cottage 
industry, Gram Panchayats, cow-protection, 
and prohibition, etc has to given due respect 
even by including them in the Constitution 
of the country 

In the U. S. the individual knows his 
interests best. But in India, the Constitutional 
fathers did not leave it to the individual. 
Reference has been made to the progress 
made by science and to the glorious past. 
They, however, seem inconsistent. All Indian 
beliefs are not based on scientific analysis. 
The Directive Principles talk of the multi¬ 
farious affairs, administration, education, 
^ agriculture, civil code, separation of Judiciary 
, from the Executive, international behaviour 
etc. Some of them may be principles, some 
. - of them may be rights. The Directives 
cbSrtcX the. State to secure a social order 
|:^;for , the promotion of the welfare of the 


people" “as' dtj may”*. For Aristotle, .the 
object of the {State is honourable and pros¬ 
perous life. Justice is the prime motive 
for which the State continues to exist. Justice 
is inherent in the state organisation and 
this differentiates the State from a gang of 
robbers. 

There is no fixed interpretation to 
economic, social and political justice. Thus 
Art. 38 seems tt» be vague and ambiguoxis. 
We may find in the pages of the constitution, 
from Art. 14 to 18, a proclamation of the rights 
to equality. All social equality is fundamen¬ 
tally based on economic equality. Liberal 
interpretation of equality means an equal 
opportunity in the economic field. Human 
beings are basically unequal ; so the economic 
fruits should be unequal. If equal Justice is 
meted out to these unequal individuals it will 
never be equal justice proportionately. 

The provision for political equality in 
Art. 38 seems ambiguous. The liberals 
interpret political equality as one vote to one 
man, and all men and women can hold 
political offices. The Marxists advocate that 
there is no political equality if the State 
remains an instrument of class domination. 
Those who work shall live. But our consti¬ 
tution docs not speak of political justice in 
those terms. The State shall strive to direct 
its policy for common goodie. As common 
good demands the protection of both the 
weak and the strong, free competition ought 
to be controlled. Thus a part of the consti¬ 
tution militates against liberal reforms. Karl 
Marx believed that neither economic nor 
social nor political justice is possible so long 
as one class exploits. Mill and Bentham 
wanted free play of enterprise and least state 
regulation. In India, the state is to lead and 
to direct the policy for common good. 

The organization of village Panchayats 
is a reference to the glorious put of the 
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country.® f rlii^R^Panchayats were • units of 
caste regulations and respect for them^'hows 
out caste character. Its decline was due to 
the practice^ [and regulation of British Central 
laws. The ‘need for democratic decentrali¬ 
zation seems to be acute in'^India todav but 
there is a great decline of local autonomy 
due to central regulation, supervision, control 
and finance. J^The "Unity of Commanli^ 
makes them dependent on the centre. The 
ideal of Art. 40 seems to be untenable. The 
congress leaders tried to appeal to the 
sentiments of the people by reviving past 
memories. 

The provision >for the separation of 
judiciary from the executive in the public 
services of the country is praiseworthy. The 
nationalist leaders were arrested and tried 
by the same executive authority. So they 
provided such a change ( but not executive 
from the judiciary). Then, owing to the 
increase in the sphere of state action, judges 
with technical knowledge are necessary. 

The state is to promote international 
peace and security. No state has ever denied 
these principles but has always interpreted 
in favour of national intcre.st. Our [foreign 
policy is not to be governed by moral 
precepts. The policies of a state are always 
just and honourable but not of its opponents. 
In case of Kashmir arbitration is not resorted 
to, and Goa is liberated by military action. 

The improvement of cottage industries 
and co-operative societies in rural areas Sis 
aimed at. When Indi will be industrialized, 
there will be very little scope for cotta^ 
industries, Bapuji’s struggle for the emancip^ 
tion of Harijans resulted in Art. 46. A ban on 
cow-slaughter and scientific breeding are 


throughout the territory of India. In a hi^e 
country like ouw it is an ideal propositioxT 
but not a practicable one. 

In the U. S. the courts keep in mind Ih^ 
principles of natural justice. The Indian 
courts have given way to the Directive 
Principles by interpreting the Fundamental 
Rights. The Five Year Plans have tried^t^ 
translate them into practice. The aim of the 
socialistic pattern of society is gaining moraenT 
turn. A xmiform civil code is not -an easy 
measure in India where the adherents of 
every religion have their own laws. With her 
limited resources India has spread Primary 
Education, promoted prohibition, and has 
helped (he Harijans. India’s role as a 
mediator for peace is highly significant in the 
international field. 

Anyway, the Directive Principles being 
non-justiciable seem to be a set of platitudes 
designed by clever politicians to hoodwink the 
credulous Indian masses. But the [masses 
elect their representatives. Thus the Directives 
arc assumed to be the basic standards of 
national conscience and those who do not 
apply them may be liable to be ousted from 
power by the people. 

Political democracy needs economic 
democracy (otherwise there is the danger of 
dictatorship). Our fundamental rights 
guarantee a political democracy but the 
Directives ensure an economic democracy to 
sustain the former. If Prof. K. T. Shah were 
alive today, he would have revised his opinion, 
that “these arc like a cheque on a bank 
payable only when the resources of bank 
permit”’ 

The Directive Principles are neither Dhxc* 
tives nor Princi}>l«s-“becaitte it depends on tlie ■ 


contradictory to each other but it appeals to 
the .lt!n4u ^, sentiment. Article 44 provides 
for J.& -^untfleNrincode, finr tli.e; 


willingness of the States td impkment 
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a part of Indian heritage are of immense 
educational value. These are positive obliga> 
tions of the State towards its citizens. Through 
these principles the Constitution will steer 
clear of the two extremes—a proletarian dicta* 
torship which destroys the liberty of the 
individual and a capitalist oligarchy which 
hampers the economic security of the masses.*^ 
Its inclusion serves as a constant reminder to 
the lagislators and to the Executive of their 
fundamental obligation. The political parties 
are free to advocate their own programmes 
and appeal to the electorate to get votes from 
them. The Directives are potential milestones 
on the road of progress of the State towards 
the goal of social welfare. The way to paradise 
as visualized in the Directive Principles thus 
passes through the thorny road of Funda¬ 
mental Rights. Justice S. R. Das in 


Champakam Vr». Madras^* said clearly that the 
directive principles cannot over-ride the 
fundamental rights. The principles are the 
result of the experience of the long struggle 
which we had to carry on to free ourselves 
from the foreign yoke. 

Now it is for the parties (both the right 
and the left) to strive in their own way to 
reach the ideals of social and economic 
democracy when they come to power. Hence 
these are neither ‘New Year Resolutions’ nor 
‘decoratives’ in the Constitution. The Direc¬ 
tive Principles are the greatest guarantee for 
genuine democracy in India. A constitution 
is concerned with the present—the luture will 
take care of itself if the present is built on solid 
foundations. 
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AKBAR THE GREAT AND RAJA BIRBAL 

JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


(Akbar was not only an empire-builder and 
a great administrator, but was also a patron 
of learning and wit. Though technically not 
literate, he brought together all the learned 
men of his realm and was himselt a learned 
man in the true sense of the term, and after 
the model of the Gupta Emperor Chandra 
Gupta II Vikramadit>a whose Court scinti¬ 
llated with the brilliance of his Navaratna 
(nine jewels), he encouraged learned men of 
different branches. Such out-standing persons 
are Abul Fazal, Faizi, Raja Birbal, Fansen 
and others. From an obscure origin, the 
orphan Brahm Das of Kalpi became Baja 
Birbal by dint of his learning, wit, common 
sense and proficiency in statecraft. He seems 
to be a hot favourite of the Great Mogal. 
Towards the latter part of his reign, he was 
sent by the Akbar to quell the rebellion of the 
recalcitrant hilly tribes of Afghani.stan, which 
he successfully did. While on his return from 
victory homeward, he was treacherously killed 
in a pass by the Afridis. His death was such 
a shock to Akbar that he confined himself to 
his rooms for a week, and did not take any 
food and drink. Many anecdotes about the 
wit and the cleverness of Raja Birbal are 
current.) 

( 1 I 

The Europeans introduced tobacco in 
India in the sixtecntli century after Sir Walter 
Raleigh discovered it in America. To Akbar 
tobacco was taboo, but Birbal was addicted 
to it. One day, Akbar and Birbal were seated 
on the terrace of the royal palace. Opposite 
to them was a tobacco field on which an ass 
Was standing. Birbal was fond of smoking 
gnd chewing , tobaw Jn order to spin fun 


out of Birbal, the Emperor, diverting his 
attention to the field, observed, “See, Birbal, 
tobacco is such a bad thing that even an ass 
does not like to eat it “ Birbal, smiling 
replied, ‘‘Only people who are like the ass 
discard the fragrant leaf.’* 

( 2 ) 

Once the Padsha Akbar asked Birbal to 
tell him of the river which contained the best 
water. Birbal answered that the water in the 
Jutnna was the best. The Emperor remarked, 
“According to your religion, the water of the 
Ganges is the best You must indeed be very 
ignorant of Hindu beliefs, since you speak of 
the water of the Jumna as being the best.” 
‘‘Birbal rejoined that what was contained in. 
the Ganges was not water, but Amrita (nectar, 
the drink of the gods). 

( 3 ) 

The courtiers of Akbar perceived that 
Birbal was enjoying the special favour of the; 
Emperor. Excited by jealousy, they left nq-, 
stone unturned to get rid of him from the . 
Durbar, and represented that Birbal did not^ 
possess any special qualities to merit the undue! 
favour of the sovereign The Padsha answered’ 
that Birbal performed deeds, which the 
could not possibly accomplish. They be|^[ed^ 
of him to set them a task, which he thou|^' 
was beyond their capacity. He promisedT^, 
do so in due course, and ordered that 
should not be admitted into the Durbar 
more. Two or three days after the incident' 
he ordered them to have a Razai (bed shect^^ 
four feet long and three feet wide. A 
hours later, the razai of the required 
sions was produced before the Empei^j 
Then the Padsha said to courtiers, *l shalVil|:, 
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down, and you will cover my body completely 
with the razai.” All of them tried their 
level best to do so, but their efforts ended in 
smoke. He called for Birbal, who came and 
requested to be informed what he had to do. 
The Padsha told Birbal to cover him (Akbar) 
completely with the rajai. Forthwith, Birbal 
folded the King’s legs a little, and covered 
the Padsha’s body completely with the razai. 
The courtiers remarked that Birbal ought not 
to have folded the Sovereign’s legs, as it was 
a piece of impudence. Birbal replied, “There 

is a maxim tliat one should not stretch one’s 
legs beyond the length of the Razai.” 

( 4 ) 

Once Akbar asked Birbal, if he knew of 

any man of ill-omen in Delhi. “Yes, I have 

heard of a man in the city” replied Birbal, 

‘■and it is said of him that if one were to look 

on his face early in the morning, one would 

not get a crust of bread the whole day.” 

“Bring him here one morning and we shall 

try the experiment,” said the Emperor. Birbal 

brought the unlucky man to the Padsha’s 

palace, and arranged matters in such a way 

that he was the first person, whom the 

I Emperor saw after rising from bed. It some- 

;how happened that the Padsha was so busy 

Uhat day, employed in the business of the 
^ • • 
(•State, that he could not find time to eat till 

ithe evening. He sent for Birbal, and observed, 

>*^*The man is surely of very ill-omen, let him, 

.^therefore, be hanged.’* Birbal replied, 

King of Kings, as you saw his face in the 

'^noming, you could not find time to eat, but 

is to be hanged because he looked on your 

JHajesty’s face. Now, pray, decide who is the 

liorc ill-omened ?” Akbar relished the wit 

ins favourite, saw the unwisdom of his 

' wider^ and accordingly remitted the sentence. 

( 5 ) 

Eath of the courtiers of Akbar claimed to 
K .wisest and demanded a verdict on the same 


after proper test. The Emperor was put into 
a fix. After mature consideration, the Padsha 
I drew a line on the floor, and said, “He will 
be declared wisest among you, who will be 
able to make the line shorter without rubbing 
off a portion of it.” The courtiers did not 
know what to do, and kept mum. Then 
Birbal stood up at once, and drew a longer 
line by its side. The monarch and the 
courtiers agreed that the original line was 
made shorter by comparison with the longer 
one drawn by Birbal. Akbar declared Birbal 
as the wisest and said, “Don’t envy him. Try 
to be wise like him.” 

( 6 ) 

One day Akbar asked Birbal to present 
before him one of the Emperor’s relations who 
was ungrateful, at the sarnctime another one, 
not related to him, but who was grateful to 
him. Birbal consented to do so, and brought 
to the court the Padsha’s son-in-law and a 
dog. The courtiers thought it was improper 
to take a dog into the royal presence for its 
uncleanliness according to orthodox Muslim 
view. But objectionable as the procedure 
was, they dared not cross Birbal, who had had 
full liberty with the Emperor for his wit and 
humour. 

Birbal went straight to the monarch and 
said, “Those whom your Majesty desired to 
see are in readiness.” “Let us sec them”, 
observed Akbar. “Here is the ungrateful 
one,” said Birbal pointing to the youngman, 
“Though you gave him your daughter- and 
several lakhs of rupees and jewels and gold, yet 
he is not satisfied and speaks ill of you behind 
your back.” “Well, let us have a look at the 
other,” retorted the Padsha trying to put on 
a smiling face. Birbal produced the dog and 
said, “Your Majesty, here is the grateful one. 
He is satisfied with a crust of bread and keeps 
guard and lies awake tit the dbor whanthn 
master sleeps so that nd Harm hc&lls Mm-,?. , 
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( 7 ) 

Once Akbar ordered Birbal to procure for 
him the milk of a bullock. The latter was at 
his wit’s end, and prayed for a week’s time 
just to put off the monarch’s wrath. Birbal 
went home and sat down, exasperated and 
dejected. His intelligent wife could fore-see 
that the king might have set her husband 
some riddle, which he was not able to solve. 
On being told of the royal demand Mrs. Birbal 
came to realise the plight of her lord, and 
smilingly said, “The task is not difficult. I 
shall lay down a condition that you don’t 
leave the house for a week, and let me have 
your company all to myself.” Birbal 
agreed. 

On the seventh dav. Mrs. Birbal dressed 
herself gorgeously, took a bundle of cloths, 
and went to the tank opposite to the royal 
palace to wash them. The Padsha, when he 
beheld the beautiful and charming lady si> 
richly decked engaged in such menial work as 
washing cloths, wondered how could it be 
possible, and sent for her. As soon as she was 
brought to the royal presence, the Emperor 
observed, “Tell us, fair lady, what has put 
you to the necessity of washing cloths”. 
“May it please your Majesty,’’ she answered, 
“My husband brotight forth a child a week 
ago. Our servant has left us without notice. 
I am thus put to this strait.” The Padsha 
retorted, “May Allah save tts ! What is the 
world coming to ? Is there indeed such a 
man ?” Tlie lady replied, “The world is 
certainly come to a strange pass when her 
ruler requires his ministers to procure for him 
bullock’s milk.” Akbar understood that she 
was the clever wife of Birbal, and sent her 
home with rich presents. 

( 8 ) 

One day when Akbar was holding Durbar, 
a (discussion) arose among the courtiers as to 
question of shaving the beard. The 
MqsUm theologians quoted verses from the 


m 

Holy Koran that the beard should on no 
account be shaved, and some astute Brahmin* . 
also supported the view by pointing out thfs;.. 
wisdom of the Prophet Muhammad for hit 
injunction to rear a beard in the inclement 
climate of Arabia. The discussion was a 
profitless one, and was taking too much of the 
precious time of the Emperor. Birbal saw 
this, rose, and, addressing the Sovereign, said 
“May it please your Majesty to order a razor 
to be brought, and I shall shave off the beards 
of all the learned Aaalim.$ and Faazils (Arabic 
words—respectively meaning a learned man 
and a doctor of learning) assembled here and 
then there will be no discussion regarding 
beards.” There was a truce to all discussion, 
as the courtiers were afraid, lest the Padsha 
should agree to the suggestion of his 
favourite. 

(Note—In the latter years of his reign, 
Akbar inirotluced, to the great annoyance of 
the bigoted party at his court, the practice of 
shaving the beard. Abul Fazal in his Ain-/-. 
Akbari, and E. S. Holden in his book "The 
Mogul Emperors of Hindusthan" say that Akbar 
forced his courtiers to shave off their beards). 

( 9 ) 

/Vkbar was a cosmopolitan. His tastes and' 
fancies constantly underwent changes. In lus 
last day’s, after contact with European 
Christian Missionaries, he conceived a fond¬ 
ness for European costume, and used to dress 
himself like a white Sahib. He liked costly 
jewels and always wore a necklace of pearls. 
One evening, as he was walking along the 
sea-shore, he flung his precious ornameiit' 
over to the waves. But no sooner had he don^ 
so, than he ordered Birbal to fetch it bat^f 
“Pray, excuse me,” replied the wit, “let 
travel on the waves, so that it may proclaih^^ 
thy glory in the land of the Whites.” T^ 
Padsha was silent. 

; 

One day Raja Birbal came to th^ entrance 
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of the Emperor’s palace, but the two gate¬ 
keepers refused to allow him to enter. Birbal 
offered to them on his oath that he would 
give to one of the sentries half and to the 
other a quarter of what he might get as 
present from the Emperor that day. 
Thereupon, the sentries permitted him to go 
in. Birbal entertained the monarch with 
humourous stories, who was highly pleased 
and ordered Birbal to ask for a present of his 
own choice. The latter prayed that he might 
be given a thousand blows with a shoe. The 
Emperor was amazed at the queer request, 
and ordered one of his attendants to give the 
blows as Raja Birdal himself might prescribe. 
When one of the gate keepers was given the 
half number of the blows and the other the 
quarter, Birbal asked the attendant to keep 
the remaining fourth on reserve to the great 
delight and astonislunent of the Padsha. 

( H ) 

Once Akbar was very cross with Birbal. 
The latter kept himself in hiding to ward off 
the royal displeasure. The Emperor missed 
his favourite intensely, and was anxious to 
know where he had gone. He caused a 
proclamation to be issued from his court to 
several feudatory princes of the Empire that 
his oceans were going to be married and that 
he wanted their oceans to be present on the 
auspicious occasion. The princes, who 
received the message, did not know what reply 
they were to send to the Padsha. At last one 
prince in whose kingdom Birbal had taken 
shelter, sent the following reply 'We sent our 
oceans to the ceremony, let your wells receive 
them.” As soon as Akbar received the news, 
iit knew it for certain that such a sensible 
reply could have emanated only from Birbal. 

' He accordingly sent for Birbal, and became 
'Jl'leitdly with him once again. 

JNotC—’It is interesting to note that even 
days of Akbar, at least, some were not 
of the fact that the water evaporating 


from the sea is stored for use in wells.) 

( 12 ) 

One day, Akbar, reproaching Birbal for 
some fault, called him a blind man. “Pardon 
me, your Majesty,” said Birbal, “There arc 
many kinds of blind men, viz, those who have 
eyes but do not make use of them, those who 
are blinded by wealth, and those who are 
blinded in some organ of their body, such as 
the foot. Of what kind am I ? The Padsha 
ordered Birbal to give him concrete examples 
of the diflerent classes of blind men. 

A few days afterwards, Birbal went to the 
market place, spread his Chaddar (shoulder- 
sheet) sat thereon with ink and paper before 
him, and went on writing. Some of the 
servants of the Emperor, by whom he was 
recognised, asked him what he was doing 
there, and Birbal took down their names. 
Next day, he went to the prominent officials 
dressed very shabbily who, thinking that he 
had lost favour with the Padsha, feigned not 
to know him, whei-e upon, Birbal wrote down 
their names under the category of men blinded 
by wealth. He issued a notice to these two 
classes of men to be present at court on a 
certain day. On that day, he informed the 
Emperor that he had brought with him two 
kinds of blind men and they would be presen¬ 
ted before him, if required. The monarch 
wanted them to be produced, the first 
preference being given to those, who were 
blind in the eyes. When Birbal presented the 
people, whom he had put under that head, 
the Emperor remarked angrily that only a 
blind man would say that they were blind in 
the eyes. 

“May your Majesty forgive me,” said 
Birbal, “one day I spread my sheet in the 
market place, and sitting thereon was writing. 
These people asked me what 1 was doing, 
although they saw what I was doing. Hence 
I have pu^ them as people blind in the 
eyes.” ’ The Sovereigh burst intn a peal of 
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hearty laughter, and asked Birbal to produce 
those, who may be deemed as having been 
rendered blind by wealth. Birbal, pointing 
to those, who did not recognise him, when 
he was poorly dressed, said, ‘‘May Iluzur 
be pleased to ask these gentlemen whether 
they can make out who I am.” When the 
Emperor looked at them, these high dignita- 
ric.s were put to sliame, and did not know 
what to say. Birl)al observed, ‘‘I went 
to their houses in this jsoor tlress and they 
recoiignised me not. So 1 thought that 
wealth had deprived them of ordinaiy 
vision, which men jmssess ■' The Puiblia 
again langhed heartily and boisterously, and 
asketl Birbal to try and protluce lieforc him 
people, who may I)C regarded as being 
Hind in the legs. I’he ever-resfuin efid 
wit promised to do so ere long. 

A few days later, there was a great 
concourse of people m the royal palace on 
arcount of a feast. After dusk, Birbal and 
his companions .shouted that the pal.icc had 
caught hre, as a result of which, several 
people rushed out and being frightened 
and in a frantic rusli. wrongly pul ou the 
shoes, not belonging to them. Finding that 
Birbal and his friend.s had played tricks, the 
Vizir represented to Akbar th.T.t Birbal was 
liable to be punished for having raised a 
false alarm. The monarrh called on Itis 
favourite to explain his conduct. Birbal 
replied, “Oh, Emperor, I wanted to test 
whether the people w^ere blind in legs or not. 
Huzttr will sec that only a few people are 
wearing their own shoes. The others have 
exchanged theirs, wherefore I deem them 
to be blind in the legs.” The courtiers, 
who would have Birbal disgraced, felt 
ashamed, when they heard this. The Padslia 
enjoyed a hearty laugh and richly rewarded 
Birbal. 

{ 13 ) 

One day Akbar asked Birbal what weapon 
should one make use of in a fight. Birbal 


answered that one should make use of 
one’s ingenuity. “What a fool you are ! 
exclaimed the Emperor, “Of wliat use is 
ingenuity before a weapon ?” Let us have 
a trial,” rejoined Birbal. 

The very next day, Birbal had an oppor¬ 
tunity of proving the truth of his assertion. 
A stout elcplxant got out of control, and 
ran in his direction. Immediately he picked 
up courage and flung the carcass of a dead 
dog, lying close by, on the face of the elephant, 
wJiieh frightened turned back and ran away. 
In the meanwhile, the Emperor, having 
arrived at the place, Birbal narrated to him 
his encounter with the elephant, and how he 
got out of its clutches, though unarmed. 
The Padsha expressed his admiration for 
Birbal’s resourcefulness, and admitted the 
superiority of human ingenuity to arms 
in a light. 

( 14 } 

Once .iVkbar held a grand durbar. All the 
dignitaries were present, except Birbal, the 
chief jester and the favourite adviser of the 
Emperor, who was all impatience to see him, 
and sent word to him to be present at once. 
When Birbal came, the Padsha asked him 
why he syas so late. Birbal replied that his 
little son was cross and was weeping, and 
hence the delay. “What”, asked the monarch 
“Is it so difficult a task to pacify a child ?” 
Birbal replied. “Your children arc reared 
by others. How would you know how long 
it takes to appease a recalcitrant child ? 
‘No, no,’ said the Emperor,’ I am not 
ignocant in such matter, and had I been 
you, I should have easily .«atisfied the child. 
To this Birbal replied, ‘Your Majesty, you are 
the father of all your subjects, including me. 
1 shall act as a child. Please try your skill to 
appease me.” The Padsha instantly agreed to 
the propo^l. 

Birbal began crying most pitbusly like 
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a naughty child. The royal father descended 
from the throne, and asked him in tender 
and soothing tones, ‘My son, what ails you, 
why do you cry and what will you have ? 
Would you have toys, fruits or flowers ? This 
feat seemed to make the baby all the more 
cross, and he cried still more violently. 
After a great deal of trouble and promises, 
the Emperor got the big child prattle out, 
‘Papa, I want a stick of sugar cane’. Greatly 
relieved, Akbar ordered a number of them 
to be brought to be chosen by the baby. 
Taking one of these, Birbal, the baby, started 
crying again, as if his heart would break. 
The Emperor tried his utmost to comfort 
the baby, who desired the cane to be cut 
into nice thin slices. As soon as the plate 
of sliced sugar-cane was set before him, the 
the baby began to cry at the top of his 
voice. The surprise of the royal father knew 
no bounds, when the baby now desired him 
to re-consiruct the sugarcane from the slices. 
By this last request, .Akbar was completely 
baffled, and gave up the game, declaring 
Birbal to be the victor. 

( 15 ) 

Once Khaja Sara, one of Akbar’s favourite 
courtiers growing envious of Birbal, made 
up his mind to do him some harm and 
induced the Emperor to ask Birbal the three 
questions, viz. (1) which is the centre of the 
earth (2) TIow many stars are there in the 
firrnanent ? and (3) what is the exact number 
of men and women in the world ? 'Fhe 
Padsha sent for Birbal and asked him to 
answer the ciueslions. Birbal at once 
planted a stick on the ground, and said 
that the spot where it stood, was the centre 
of the earth, but if Khaja Sara was not sure, 
he might measure the earth and satisfy 
himself. Birbal sent for a ram, and when it 
was brought, exclaimed “There are as many 
stars in the sky as there are hairs oti 
the body of this beast, which Khaja 
Sara might count for himself at his leisure." 
As to the third to give an exact aaswer, 
he observed was not possible, but if all men 
and women were murdered, it would be 
easy to know their exact number. 

( IG ) 

The Muslim courtiers of Akbar were 
jealous of the supreme position of Birbal, 
an infidel, in the heart of the Emperor. 


They complained that Mia Tansen was 
superior to Birbal, and Birbal’s place should 
b.^ assigned to Tansen. The Padsha told h's 
Muslim dignitaries that Tansen might excel in 
music; but not in wit and state-craft like 
Birbal, but the envious Muslim coterie 
would not concede to the opinion, cherished 
by the Sovereign, regarding his two courtiers, 
namely Birbal and Tansen. To test the intellec¬ 
tual superiority of both, he sent both of them to 
the king of Burma, with two letters, with 
the direction to put them to death. The 
King of Burma was amazed at the contents 
of the two letters of the Emperor of Hindus- 
than. On the advice of his Prime Minister, 
he pul both Birbal and I'ansen into prison for 
a week with a direction to disclose the offence 
they had committed, fitiling which, both 
of them would be done away with. The 
musician was in terrible fear of death, and 
asked his companion to save him by 
intelligence. Birbal a.s.surcd his friend not 
to tremble, but to wrangle between them¬ 
selves as to who should die first on the 
scalfold. On the eighth day, both Birbal 
and 7’an.scn fought with each other 
to be executed first. The executioner did 
not know what to do, but produced both 
the victims before the Burmese King, who 
asked them what the matter was, Birbal 
said, “The Mogul Emperor wants to grab 
your kingdefrn. The astrologers of Benaras 
have forecast that amongst two of us the 
first and second that would be executed by 
you would be respectively the King and 
the Prime Minister of your Kingdom after 
our rebirths. Hence, though we are great 
favourites of Akbar. he has sent us for being 
killed by you, so that, we, after conquering 
your kingdom, might return the same to 
the Mogul Emperor. “The Burmese king was 
taken aback, and said “May Tatagata 
(Buddha) save me from the sin of putting 
two innocent persons to death. I am no 
feudatory to the Mogul Emperor. I set 
you free. I shall arrange for your safe 
departure to your country. Both Birbal 
and Tansen reached the capital of Akbar, 
but Tansen, out of shame, could not meet 
the Padsha, but Birbal told the Emperor 
what had happened. Akbar asked the 
Muhammadan noble men whether they were 
now convinced that Birbal was cleverer 
than Tansen. 



HUMAN TRANSPORT IN RURAL AREAS OF UTTAR PRADESH 

By Dr. B. S. GUPTA 
MAN AS A LOAD CARRIER : 


First draught animal was man himself and 
even today in many countries he continues to be 
in this primitive stage. In British museum are 
Assyrian momiments, showing method of trans¬ 
porting huge stones by drawing them over 
timber baulks. “‘In ancient times, when, 
slave labour was easily obtainable, great 
number of men could be employed for this 
onn of transport 

Even today this primitive form of hand¬ 
ling load and goods by man has not been 
climinaicd completely. Man driven rickshaws, 
coolies and man powered carts are familiar 
in rural and urban areas of China At 
Canton yott may always see coolies trotting 
through streets with heavy loads suspended 
by cords from a bamboo-pole, worn on 
shoiiklcr and with two loads, one at each 
end of the pole, to preserve balance.* Tn all 
Chinese villages of Mongolia on the border 
of Turkistan, coolies may be seen carrying 
baskets of vegetables and fruits susjjcndcd 
from poles over a shtrulder when hawking 
their goods.- Rural people of Java carry 
their produce to market centres in arge 
baskets over their heads. In Africa, sti I 

•Bible mentions, that 70,000 men were used 
for transpe^rt of material in building of 
Solomon’s Temple. Incidentally another 
80,000 men w-ere employed in mountain 
forests, cutting wood for beams and pavelling. 
In construction of Pyramids according to 
Herodotus 1,00,000 men were employed 
20 years—some in building, others in trans¬ 
porting necessary material. 

1. W. Robert Foran : Transport in Many 
Lands, page 237, 

2. Ibid, page 244 


there are cheerful workers in villages, who 
can carry about 60 lbs. loads from 15 to 25 
miles a day.* There have been occasions 
when they have done for me, when time 
was a matter of urgent necessity, an even 
greater distance on a day’s march.”- In 
England during the reign of Queen Anne, 
special chairs known as ‘Sedan Chairs’ were 
carried by human carriers on their shoulders. 
Palancpiius, Dolis and other kinds of litters 
were also much used for travel, not only in 
cities, but for dist uit journeys “This mode 
of carriage”, remarks Pietro Della Valle, “is 
very usual in India not only in cities, but also 
in journeys, which are of snflicient length”*. 
Palanquins of European travellers is probably 
the same as Abul Fazl’s Sukhasava, w'hich was 
conveniently adopted for silting in. lying at 
full length or sleeping during travel.* It was 
usually carried by 4 men, but for distant 
journeys 8 or 12 persons were ernnloyed for 
relieving one another. In rural areas of Uttar 
Pradesh even now at the time of marriage 
‘Kahars’ carry bride or bride-groom in 
Palanquins. They walk so evenly that bride 
or bride-groom, sitting inside, is not incon¬ 
venienced by any jolting. 

As man advanced, he took animal and 
mechanical power to his aid and thereby he 
reduced his burden. In more advanced 
countries, human transport has given way to 
animal transport and animal transport has 
given way to * medianical transport. In both 
tropical Africa and America, porters are being 

■ . —nil.— . . . ■■■■■■■ III I . I l■lll ■ iiii n ii n iii mn II 

1. Ibid, page 244 

2. Ibid 

3. Della Valle, I, page 183-184 

4. Ain i-Akbarc, 11, page 122 
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replaced by Railways. But in less advanced 
parts of the world like India and particularly 
the State in question, human beings still serve 
as beast of burden in rural areas and they 
occupy an important phxce. 

HUMAN TRANSPORT IN RURAL 
AREAS OF THE STATE ; 

In nearly all internal agricultural opera¬ 
tions in rural areas of U. P. wherever 
transport is needed, human beings are always 
in use. The agriculturist lias been the beast 
of burden for eenturics past and continues to 
work as such still. He carries on his head, 
shoulder or back the plough to the field. He 
also takes the manure in <a basket from the 
manure pit on his head, but sometimes manure 
is taken in a bullock-cart or in a donkey load, 
if the distance covered is a bit larger and the 
quantity carried is the largest. Still lor 
loading and unloading the donkey or bullock- 
cart, human power is used. Moreover, it is 
not in many cases the distance, but the 
poverty of the peasant that obliges him to use 
himself as a load carrier. Some of the 
peasants in every village are too poor to afford 
a bullock-cart. Some of them can borrow 
from fellow villagers, but in case of a few 
others, it is not available since the work of 
transporting the cornpo.st manure to the fields 
is done by all peasants simultaneously. They 
have no alternative, but to transport it by 
head-loads. For instance, in Rajaura village 
of Mainpuri District out of 900 peasants, HO 
have the bullock-cart, 123 can borrow it ; but 
the remaining 635 have to use their own power 
for the purpose*. Similarly seed is to be 
transported firstly from the seed storage centre 
to the village or to the house of the farmer 
and finally from the farmer’s house to his field 
at the time of sowing. When the standing 
crop needs water, irrigation equipments arc 
transported by him to the well, river or canal. 

*$ource : Personal Investigation. 


Green fodder ( i. c. chari) is tp be carried by 
him over his head from the field to the cattle 
shed. When the crop is ready, it is to be 
taken from the field to the threshing ground 
or to the farm-yard, and finally, the cereals 
from the farm-yard to his hon.se. Similar is 
the case about sugarcane. It is carried from 
the field to the cane-crusher or the finished 
products from the c.-xne-crushcr to the farmer’s 
lioiise. In a nutshell in all these agricultural 
opeiatioris human transport plays an important 
role, beran.se the weight required to be 
transported in these operations is very small 
and the distance covered is very .short. 
Women folk, geirerallv the old w'omon and the 
young girls go to the cotton fields to collect 
cotton. The owner of the field or any woman 
of his side transports the cotton from the field 
to the house. Women folk generally clean 
the cattle yard. 'I’he cattle droppings are 
taken to an rrpeii place and dung cakes arc 
made, "the rest is collected from the cattle 
yard and taken to the manure pit. 
Women of low class generally transport the 
green grass weeded out by their husbands 
and sons from the field to their houses. The 
farmer’s wife and children piovide the meal 
to the cultivator, w'hile he is at work in the 

t- 

distant fields. “In rural areas of both Southern 
and Northern Shan States of Burma, women 
carry most of the agricultural produce to 
markets in huge woven bags on their backs, 
burden being suspended by a strap over their 
forheads”.* 

Besides, human transport is in use for 
transporting goods to town provided the 
quantity is small and the distance is short. 
On Monday, Tuesday and Friday one can 
visualise the people carrying ‘Ghee’ in earthen 
pots and in tins of various sizes •to small 
Mandi-towns like Shikohabad. 

• W, Robart Foran : Transport in many 
Lands, page 243. 
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♦Table showing import of ghee from 
rural areas to Shikohabad Mandi during 
November 196^. 


Agencies 

No. of units 

Distance 

bringing 

bringing 

covered 

Ghee. 

Ghee 

(in miles) 

Men 


.0 to 12 

Women 


2 to .'i 

Boys 

2,600 

2 to 5 


Small quantities of corn, cotton, tobacco 
etc. is ,ilso taken on head Ittads to tlic makets 
from rural areas. The agriculturist takes 
corn, gur, mustard seeds etc. from his godowns 
to the bullock-cart and Joaels it for tlie 
MantU. 

Not only men and women, but cliildren 
alsf) play an important part in tra)isporting 
things like melon, evatcrmelon, ‘Kaclira’, 
‘Bhutta’, Iruits and vegetables, sugarcane 
etc ; from the held to their houses for thcii 
mothers, who strictly observe purdah and 
to their grandmothers, who arc too old to 
go out. (.Hd women and grown up girls 
carry small children in their laps while on 
I)leasurc trips of short distance and the 
grown-up people do likewise at times out of 
affection for their children. The bridegroom, 
as the custom is, in the absence of horse, 
which is the proper transport agency for 
the occasion, is taken from his house to 
the well to worship, by the barber belbrc he 
starts to the bride's house with the marriage 
party. 

The agriculturist not only handles goods and 
passengers of small weight for short distance, 
but he has also to transport young ones of 
animals sometimes. If the cow or the female 
buffalo is out for grazing in the fields and the 
delivery takes place there, he has to carry the 
young ones on his shoulders to his house. 
Women generally transport milk from the 
cattle yard to their houses. 


In occupations other than agriculture 
human transport plays an equally importattt 
part in rural areas. The <;j£CUpation of a 
water carrier is purely that of a carrier. The 
male and female water carriers transport water 
from the w'ell to the houses which they serve. 
The male uses balance made of bamboo and 
carries water pots loaded one over the other 
in it ; where.as the female carries the pots full 
of water on her head, in her lap and also in 
her liand. The sw'eepcr or the sweeperess 
sweeps the lanes collects the rubbish in a 
basket and takes it to the manure pits over 
his or her head. The vill.age washerman 
takes clothes for washing on his head to the 
river or tank, where there is enough water for 
washing. The potter cairics the earthen pots 
on his head or in his arms and delivers them 
to his customers. Village oilman transports 
oil to towns over liis he.id or to his customers 
in the neighbourhood. The village ‘Bania’ 
collects ‘Ghee’ by going from house to house, , 
in a tin whic h he carries in his hand. Those 
who arc engaged in collecting milk, collect it ! 
in tins from house to house. The village 
cobbler removes the dead auiinals, from the 
village premises in a Peculiar manner, with ? 
the help of membeis of his family to the place ; 
meant for extracting skin. ! 

Gn market days petty shop keepers and ■ 
hawkers from neighbouring villages assemble \ 
there, bringing their articles for sale on their ! 
heads. What is left of them at the close of ; 
the day is taken back to their respective ^ 
homes. In the same w-ay ‘Hawkers’ selling \ 
different articles like clothes, bangle.s, oil, ! 
fruits and vegetables, toys, salt and spices etc. ; 
to those women who observe Purdah and , 
cannot go out for marketing are good examples 1 

i' 

of human transport in rural areas of the State. 

Low class women generally bring clay and I 
red .soil from distant places for repairing their ^ 
houses and treating the house-floors with the if 
red soil mixed with cattle-du’~g. Finally man f 


•Source : Personal Investigation. 
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transport man to his last destination. The 
dead persons are taken to the funeral pyre on 
the shoulders of four men generally. 

A clear review and the close touch with 
human transport in rural areas would necessa¬ 
rily vindicate that human beings are more 
important as load carrier than as social 
citizens for want of good, efficient and cheap 
transport facilities. “Mankind must have 
realised at an early date how much more 
satisfactory, at would be if burden bearers 
were relieved of the arduous task of bearing 
burden and made to draw it instead”. Even 
today when the world has gone far ahead in 
all directions, rural people of Uttar Pradesh 
for most part of their lives, are still the beasts 
of burden. 

INDISPENSABIEITY OF HUMAN 
TRANSPORT IN HILLY REGIONS 
OF THE STATE : 

The institution of human transport is as 
ancient as man himself. In the hilly areas of 
the State it is indeed the only means of 
carriage of goods at some places and is likely 
to remain so, for a long time to come. As 
better roads and hill paths are constructed, 
animal transport will replace human transport, 
but the process is inevitably slow. 

During the British regime, the people in the 
hills had to supply porters for carrying the 
camp equipment of touring officers and for 
doing other manual work without payment. 
This humiliating tradition was known by the 
name ‘coolie utar’ and became the cause c>f 
inti-British agitation, which merged with the 
movement for national liberation. I'he 
Practice of forced labour is now a thing of the 
past and human transport is now an important 
means of sustenance for large number of people 
n the hills. 

*R. N. Rudmose Brown ; 

Principles of Economic Geography, 
,.,phge 171. 


In tlic remote parts of the hilly regions 
the tracks are at some places extremely 
narrow, steep and hazardous. Laden animals 
cannot negotiate such paths and the only means 
available for carrying goods over such stretches 
is the porter. Porters again become indispen¬ 
sable when snow bound regions, where fodder 
is not available, have to be covered. The 
human being can take his food in a small pack, 
but the animal cither needs grazing or large 
quantity of grain ; the carrying of which in 
itself would be a problem. 

HUMAN TRANSPORT IN THE 
BOON VALLEY : 

Revolution of transport in Doon Valley has 
passed through various stages, from common 
porter and the bullock-cart or pack animals 
to modern mechanical transport by Motor 
Buses and Railways. 

Although at present several modes of 
transport are available, human porter still 
plays quite an important role. In many parts 
of the valley no other mode of transport is 
available, or even possible except man himself 
and this is true not only in the case of Doon 
Valley but also with certain other undeveloped 
parts of the State. Just as in case of various 
stages of economic development through which 
man has passed, succeeding stage did not 
altogether mean end of previous stage. In the 
same way development of a new means of 
transport did not mean complete dis¬ 
appearance of previous one. Almost in every 
part of the world, there arc regions where 
people even now carry on hunting as their 
chief occupation. In the same-, way, there 
exist primitive modes of transport side by side 
with most advanced forms. ‘Jhalliwala’s, 
coolies and beltmen arc found in a large 
numbers in city its suburbs and even in remo¬ 
test mountaineous regions of the Valley. They 
facilitate movement of goods from one part 
of the city to another part and carry goods on 
hilly tracks, which arc not easily accessible or 
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economically suitable for other forms of 
transport. Most of the houses in Mussorie 
have been built with the material carried on 
their back by these coolies. 

Ethically, it is inhuman and anti-social 
that a man should be employed by his own 
fellow-men to act for him as beast of burden. 
But for this unethical act of humanity, there 
is economic justification. Firstly, porters 
render transport service for their fellow-beings 
in certain areas where alternative means of 
transport are either non-existent or not 
possible at all, such as in crowded cities ; small 
lanes of villages or on mountain tracks. 
Under such circumstances even carrying of a 
man by another man docs not seem altogether 
without justification. For that reason, human 
porterage (commonly known as Doli-Wala.s, 
Dandi-Walas etc.) still remains significant in 
the hilly parts of the Valley. Secondly, 
because of the prevalence of appalling poverty 
among the |)eoplc and large degree of un¬ 
employment, porterage seems a necessary 
evil affording a means of livelihood, however, 
inadequate, to a large number of people.. 

Along the pilgrim routes to the shrines of 
Gangotri ; Yamunotri ; Kcdarnath and 
Badrinath, porters carry not only luggage but 
also pas.sengers. For carrying passengers on 
the back, a belt shaped basket (Dandi) is used. 
A Jhampan is a sort of open palanquin which 
is carried on shoulders by 4 to 8 porters. 

CHARGES OF HUMAN TRANSPORT : 

Charges of human porters arc not fixed. 
They are determined by personal higgling and 
bargaining. Kates have become almost 
general to and from certain centres. 

Method of rate determination is very 
simple. Porters, in general, when contracting 
for the load consider the volume of the load, 
distance and their own convenience. They 
charge higher rates during the night than that 
charged during the day. Similarly the rate 


is higher for the rainy season than that for 
other seasons. But the porter is not always in 
a favourable bargaining position. 

Carrying of loads by human beings in the 
hills is considered as much an occupation as 
any other. There is no evidence of public 
opinion being against this institution, because 
the use of human transport is inevitable there, 
where all other means of transport fail, man 
succeeds. He has a wonderful capacity of 
acclimatisation, he marches in rarefied air 
with tremendous toil. During upward march 
on a high ridge, a porter perspires less than a 
pack animal. On narrowest tracks, where no 
bridletracks exist, man is the most sure footed 
load-carrier over hazardous rocks. An average 
porter carries 100 lbs to 160 lbs on hills of 
considerable difficulty below 12,000 feet. 
Above 12,000 feet he can carry 60 lbs even on 
most difficult ranges. A porter carries load on 
his bark, usually in a well-shaped ringal-basket, 
called ‘Doka’ or ‘Gildo*. This load is fastened 
to shtjuldcrs by two .slings ; and a heavier load 
is supported by an additional band, which 
passes across forehead. In the way, he takes 
rest for a while with the help of his T-shaped 
stick (matta). 

_ I 

Porters in the hills get a go id wage. The ; 
official rate is Rs. 5.00 per day entailing a ; 
march of more or less 10 miles. At higher 
altitudes a porter is paid Rs. 6.00 per day. 

No exact figure of the numbers of the 
porters is available. A large number of porters 
operating in districts of the hilly areas arc 
Nepalces, who come and go according to 
needs ; There are large influx of Nepali porters . 
(dotiyal) into hilly districts during the summer 
months, while the journey to Sri Kcdarnath/' 
and Badrinath continues. . i 

Porters in hilly districts, both locals attd K 
dotiyals, carry loads on their back unlike I 
porters in the lower regions and the plains | v 
who carry larger loads than local porters and % 
are paid higher wages. A porter carri<f|; 
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usually 60Ibs although dotiyal porters have been 
known to carry much larger loads. 

HUMAN TRANSPORT AS A RELIC 
OF KARBARISM ; 

It is true, where all other means of tran¬ 
sport fail, man succeeds. He has wonderful 
capacity of acclimatisation, he marches in 
rarefied air wth tremendous toil. A porter 
perspires less than a ]5ack-animal and man is 
the most sure-footed load-carrier over hazar¬ 
dous rocks. But ethically it is inhuman and 
anti-social that a man should he employed by 
his own fellow-men to act for him as the 
beast of burden. 'I he use of man for transport 
purposes is a sign of backward economy of the 
State, 

From this ])oint of view, the State can t-;e 
divided into plain areas and hilly areas. 
In both these areas it is honestly felt that this 
agency of transport shoold disappear from the 
transport world. In case of human transport, 
cost of conveyance is also higher than other 
modes of transport as has been indicated by 
the following table. The following compari¬ 
son in case of cofl'cc is highly instructive 


"■Table showing cost of conveyance 
per ton'Jrer mile. 



Rs. 

Ans. 

P. 

Heaii loads 

2 

9 

6 

Pack Ponv 

1 

14 

0 

Pack Donkey 

1 

10 

9 

Pack Bullock 

1 

1 

0 

Bullock-cart 

0 

4 to 8 

0 

Motor Lorry 

0 

8 to 5 

0 


So far as the plain areas of the State arc 
concerned this agency of transport is loosing 
its importance day by day. Today man has 
become more advanced and he wants to 
engage himself into higher type of work. Due 
to the fast development of roads in the Stale 
and particularly on account of the construc- 


^Report on the Marketing of Coffee 
(1940 Edition), Page 208. 


tion of all-weather-roads in the nrral areas, 
villagers too are now in a position to use the 
animals and animal driven vehicles. In the 
Mandis of Jarar, Agra, Shikohabad, Hathras, 
Kanpur, Pinahat, Lucknow. Khurza and 
Eta wall ; villagers now carry their produce 
in large quantity in bullock-carts or sometimes 
in motor trucks and not on their heads, as 
they did 40 or 50 years ago, because the use 
of man for such purposes is not liked by the 
villagers. 

As regards the hilly area.s, this means of 
transport still holds its own. 'Fhc Govern¬ 
ment is paying particular attention to Hill 
Zone and Uitara Khand Division and has 
chalked out an ambitious Plan for the 
construction of 1,600 miles of Kachha and 
Pucca roads in these areas. 

All this goes to show that the day i.s not far 
off when human transpoit may sa\ good-bye 
to the transport world. 

Tn fact the use of man as .i beast of burden 
has become a thing of the past. Now human 
trans])ori is regarded as a relic of barbarism 
and the present generation is nor prepared to 
tolerate it. For the rural areas of the State 
in question, it is suggested that in the execu¬ 
tion of the schemes of consolidation of land- 
holdings a provision should be made that all 
the fauns there-after arc accessible to bullock- 
cart tracks, so that the farmer may take animal 
transport to his aid in nearly all agricultural 
operations and would thereby relieve his 
burden When this provision is made, the 
cultivator can use his oxen or horses to carry 
small loads on their back, as the cattle are 
generally used in the urban areas to carry the 
rubbish out of the boundaries of the towns, 
The burden of the hawkers, sweepers, water- 
carriers and the like can be reduced, if they 
take small wooden ‘Thelas’ to their aid which 
arc drawn by man-power. All this is possible 
only when njuddy ways, which after greater 
resistance to such vehicles arc converted into 
solid ways possible throughout the year and 
allowing swift motion of the wheels. Thus 
human burden can be relieved almost entirely, 
if the village roads arc converted into Pucca- 
roads or at least all-weather Kachcha roads. 



Current Affairs 


BamsH Foreign Poijgv Ano Inoo- 
Buitish Rei.ations 

Britain's Secretary of State for I^'oreign 
and Coramonwealth Aflairs, the Rt. Hon. 
Michael Stewart, M. P., addressed a meeting 
of the Tadian Council of World Affairs 
in New Delhi. 

Mr. Stewart, who was on a nine-day visit 
to India, spoke on ^‘British I'oreign Policy 
and Indo-British Relations.’’ 

Mr. Stewart said this is my first visit to 
India and I ought at once to express my 
thanks for the kind reception which iny 
wife, my colleagues and I have received 
while we have been in this country. 

“And I am gratified, too, that the visit 
should have fallen during the Gandhi 
Centenary Year. His name, a.s you will 
well know is honoured in our country as it 
is in yours, and indeed not only in our two 
conntrie.s but throughout the world. 

‘‘Well, it falls to me then iu my present 
office to try to establish a personal relation¬ 
ship with India. And it raiisl be a relation¬ 
ship that is based on candour and on realism 
and on things as they are. But it can also 
and must also, be a relationship of 
friendship and a relationship based on 
wisdom. 

I.voi.vV WoKJ.n Rof.E 

“Well now then, we have to look at the 
relationship between what is really a new 
India and a new Britain because the changes 
that have occurred in both countries in that 
period do justify speaking of a new ladia 
and a new Britain. Now of the new India, 
It ia not for me to aay much, since you will 

T 


know it better than J do. So I wilt make, 
then, only this comment, that India haa now 
stepped on to the world stage playing the 
important part of the world’s largest demo^ 
cracy, and large on a scale that has no 
parallel either iu the present or in the past 
and of course not only large but immensely 
varied and having to take the democratic 
idea and make it work on a scale and over a 
variety which puts democratic institutions 
to a greater test than they have ever faced 
before. 

"And besides thi.s, in those last 21 years, 
you have made progress in agriculture, in 
the development of your indnstries, and in 
the tackling of .social problems which again 
do face us today with a new India compared 
with the India of 1047. 

rHA.Nf.K.^ IN BiaTAJN 

‘ Now may 1 turn to what I mean by 
saying that in this same 21 years a new 
Britain has developed- a new Britain that 
has gone through changes both internal and 
external. I am .speaking first of our inter* 
nal change -or it is not too great a stret¬ 
ching of language to speak of an internal 
revolution. 

“I will mention first that the whole 
standard of education in our country has 
risen very considerably in the last 21 years 
and that has affected us in a number of 
ways. It means, for example, that what kind 
of education you can get, and what kind of 
work you may be able to do in society in 
consequence, depends much less now than 
it did on whether yon were born to wealth 
or advantage or privilege. There is much 
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greater quality of opportunity. Certainly 
the efffi't of a rising standard of education 
has beon 'O make young people- who Lave 
been the fir-t beneficiaries of this change— 
a more important; more vigorous element 
in our national life than before. 

‘•It is significant that we are now consi¬ 
dering reducing the age at which people 
should be entitled to vote. This is partly 
as a result of the solid fact that our young 
people are a more important, more produc¬ 
tive, more intellectually vigorous section of 
society than they have been in the past. 
And may I say, by the way, that our young 
people, like the young people of any country 
in the world, have the right to be judged uot 
by the anti-social behaviour of 1 per cent 
but by the behaviour of the remaining 99. 

SCIKNTIKIC Ai>V^A.VOK 

“But we middle-aged people have not 
been left wholly behind. The advance of 
education in Britain has meant that there 
is generally a belter level of informed 
judgement on social and political matters 
among the population as a whole. And it 
also means that there is a greater supply of 
highly skilled people with scientific and 
technical knowledge ; and without this we 
could not have made the great technical 
changes that are another part of the new 
Britain. You see, we can fairly claim that 
in such methods as nuclear power, jet engi¬ 
nes, computers—to mention only a few— 
we are in the forefront of new scientific 
developments in the world. 

Multi-Racial Socirtv 

“Now there is one more aspect of the 
internal changes in Britain that I want to 
meotiou, aud I am sure you will regard that 


as of particular importance—-that we are in 
process of becoming to a greater extent than 
in any previous time in our history a mnlt:- 
racial society, and we are resolved that we 
are to be a non-discriminatory society. 

“\Ye do believe, aud I think this is 
accepted throughout the Commonwealth, 
that we must impose some restriction on the 
actual numbers of petiplo who come to our 
country, that without that we could not meet 
the task that would be imposed on our 
housing, on our schools, on our social servi" 
ces, on our whole ec inoinic and social life. 
But we are determined that whoever comes 
to our country as an immigrant shall enjoy 
the same rights as the man or woman born 
in our country. That is why we have, for 
instance, made provision for any would be 
immigrant who feels he is improperly denied 
entry to have appeal to a judicial body, 
'^rhat is why we have parsed two Acts dea¬ 
ling v,nth Race Relations and Racial 
Discrimination. And we are supporting 
those Acts of Parliament with voluntary, 
official and semi official activity up aud 
down the country to promote harmony bet¬ 
ween men and women of dillercnt races. 

Extj'.kna); Chanck;-; 

“Now I have spoken of a number of inter¬ 
nal changes. May I now speak of some 
of the external changes in Britain. First 
of all there were certain very solid massive 
facts that we had to face when assessing the 
whole of our policy overseas. The fact 
that wc have waged two great world wars, 
and as a result wc were faced with an extre¬ 
mely difficult balance-of-payments problem —* 
how to be able to pay our way in the world. 
And this was going to be an anxiety to 
Britain for some time to come. 
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The other great massive fact was that 
since the last century, perhaps only in the 
second quarter of this century, two greater 
Powers—the United States and the Soviet 
Union—which previously had stood in the 
wings had come to the forefront of the world 
stage. And there remains, of coiirso, China, 
the most populous nation in the world. Now 
this must inevitably mean that the relative 
position of liritain in the world would be 
less than it had been in tlie past. And we 
have to set to work to adjust ourselves to 
these facts, 

Dir'KIIi'Ni 

‘^Now, our next response to these great 
facts that I mentioned of the emergence 
of the super Powers and the problem of our 
balance of payments- wag to realise that 
if we wore to be a solvent country and if 
we were to take a sensible view, without past 
delusions of grandeur, as to what our posi¬ 
tion in the world was, our attitude must be 
like this ; We were not going to turn our 
buck on the rest of the world. 

“Our position as a great trading nation 
would in any case have made that impossible, 
but we had to recognise also that it would 
no longer be politically sensible, or indeed 
economically possible, to express our inter¬ 
ests in the world by the widespread military 
presence that we had all over the world, 
particularly in the part of its commonly 
called East of l^^uer,, in time past -that a 
review both of our economic situation and 
of the general structure of power in the 
world made it necessary for us to realise 
that our approach to the world could not be 
in terms of military presence in the way it 
had been in the past; that in effect we 
BQttSt recognise that just as you are aa Asian 


country, we are a European country, but we 
should hope from a European base to look 
outward to the world and instead of, as in 
the past, sending out those who were to 
administer or to rule, we should now be 
sending out the scientist, the teacher, the 
skilled man who could co-operate with the 
other nations of the world, particularly those 
who were beginning their history as indepen¬ 
dent nations, 

InDO BkITISH Bri.ATERAL LiNks 

“Our bilateral relations are based on 
those solid considerations of the interests of 
both of us. Allow me to bombard you with 
a few, but I hope not too many, figures, but 
they are significant figures. 

'In trade-in the year 1966*67, we 
bought one sixth of everything that was 
exported by India ; we supplied one-twelfth 
of everything that India bought from 
overseas. 

“In the field of aid, In that same year, 
1966 67 it was a peeuliarly difficult year 
for our economy and I do not know what 
judgement of heaven ordained that it was 
in that particular 12 months that I should 
be Secretary of State for Economic Affairs^ 
but there it was. Now in that y**ar, difficult 
as it was, our aid was £43 milJmn, that is 
nearly oue-quarter of Britain’s total bil¬ 
ateral economic aid overseas. 

'To investment—British investment in 
India is more than the investment of all 
other outside countries combined, and it is 
interesting to notice that this invest nent is 
increasingly taking the form of active 
industrial collaboration between Britain and 
India. And it out of joint ve itures of 
that kind that there came in India your 
first locally-made motor-car, your first 
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locallj-made aeroplane, your first locally- 
made frigate, a major oil pipeline, and a 
heavy electrical factory. 

‘‘Then, there are not only solid ecoaomic 
links of this kind, there arc cultuiMl links. 

Something between 3,000 and 4,000 Indian 
students are now at Hritish universities, ard 

there are of course, as many of you in this 
audience will know, very close profes-sional 

links between people in the two countries 
engaged in the learned professions. 

UN’s, A' Mifvkmk.nt.'-' .\ni> Limjiai'ios^ 

"Rut, of course, Britain and India are 
left alone in the world just to carry on with 

their goodwill and understanding and 

bilateral relations with each other. We 
live in a world where we shall not be able 

to do any of these things unless the peace 

of the world Ls kept, and we are obliged 
therefore to come together not only in 

pursly bilateral relations but in intornational 
bodies and in determining our attitudes to 
bridge international nue.stion8. We meet, for 
example, in the United Nations, in the 
Security Council, in the General Assembly, 
and wo both flo take part iii the peace¬ 
keeping and other activities of the United 

Nations. Now, the United Nations, of 
course, is not yet a satisfactory body. 

There remains a long list of problems and 
dangers that have been brought to it and 
to which it has not vet provided mankind 
with a complete answer. 

“But T would sum it up by -aying this, 

that the United .'cidons has certainly done 
enough, and indeed more than enough, to 

justify its existence. It has not yet done 
enough to fulfil the hopes mankind has 

placed in it. 

C< ».MMON VVK.\ I . I’M Co OPEK ATI* »N 
“Now, the Commonwealth is large enough 
tad heterogeneous enough for iti existence 


and its deliberations to be important 
to mankind as a whole. And the very 
fact that it is a heterogeneous, varied 
association If- one of the important 
reasons for keeping it in being—to demons¬ 
trate that on a rather more manageable scale 
than the United Nations it is possible for 

a heterogeneous group of nations to co¬ 
operate for their common advantage. 

“The Commonwealth of course like 
Britain and India, has greatly changed it* 
nature in the last 21 years. Historically, 
the Commonwealth originated from Britain, 
but, as your Prime Minister quite rightly 

said, now it is not a British institution ; 
it has become an international institution ; 

and indeed there is one sense in which one 
could say that it was India that made the 
modern Commonwealth, because it was your 
historic decision to become a Republic within 
the Commonwealth that gave the Common, 
wealth .a uew framework, a new concept, as 
a result of which .so many nations are now 
ready and glad to belong to it. 

We in Britain, struggling with the task 
of reconstructing our country and realising 
the reconstruction you are engaged on, do 
want to know, to understand, to co-operate 
with India. We have many of the attri¬ 
butes that should make for friendship—long 
acquaintance, a common idiom and pattern 
of thought; wo both want to nurture this 
friendship not by reminiscing about the past 
but by practical co-operation in the present 
and for the future. And 1 think I have 
given you some of the examples of the ways 
in which we are doing that that we must 
proceed, recognising each other’s problems 
but seeking all the time to minimise the 
areas of conflict and to expand the areas of 
understanding.” 
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Provincial Elections and NATjriNAi. 

Economy 

The tax payers of India live in the 
States and all that happen in the States 
aifeot their welbeing, their peace of mind, 
their personal safety and their economic 
conditions of existence. The Government 
of India is carried on in .a way which 
enables some minor politicians to play at 
representative government in the States, at 
the cost of the public without actually, 
wielding in any manner whatsoever even a 
rndiraentary kind of Sovereignty. The 
States, in other words, are not any real 
political entities with powers to determine 
the way of life and the fundamental well¬ 
being of the people ; but they have a costly 
political set up nevertheless which poss¬ 
esses the power to interfere with everything 
without having any basic power to 
do good to the people. A mock sover¬ 
eignty this prevails in the States through 
the activities of legislatures which cannot 
legislate in any important matter ahccting 
the life of the people and have much more 
of a nuisance value than any powers to 
improve the peoples’ prosperity, safety, 
progress and happiness. India is the world’s 
largest democracy and the Indian govern¬ 
ment runs democratically in a hide-bound 
and! technically tenable manner- But the 
States Governments of India serve no pur¬ 
pose that fulfils the ideals of democratic 
existence. There is no government of the 
people, by the people and for the people in 
the States, nor do the states governments 
try to achieve the greatest good of the great¬ 
est number in any State at any time. The 
Governments are run for the benefit of small 
coteries of politicsl agitators and their hap¬ 


hazardly procured agents and followers. 
The people pay taxes in order that they can 
be exploited harassed, insulted, bullied 
and made to do all kinds of things which 
they do not wish to do and tolerate silently 
many things that they abhor. The people 
who order them about and cut into their 
freedoms and human rights are the bureau¬ 
crats employed by the government. Our 
largest democracy is slowly becoming one of 
the biggest hoaxes of the political world. 
Mahatma Gandhi is being paraded as the 
patron saint of this great secular democratic 
republic $ but his teachings have no longer 
any significance in the working of this 
giant political organisation. Nehru set in 
motion many things which have mostly failed 
to do any good to the nation. Those who 
came after Gandhi and Nehru, have achieved 
little for whicii the nation should remember 
them with gratitude. And the scores of 
minor political leaders who try to mis¬ 
represent the true meaning of political 
activities and duties to the public in order 
to get hold of the purse-strings of the provin¬ 
cial money bags, are more or less of the 
type which one finds among adventurers and 

mercenaries. Some of these political leaders 

seek inspiration from foreigners who are 
not particularly well disposed towards India. 

They are thus agents of foreigners who 
may be enemies of India. Their position 
is similar to that of a probable group of pro- 
British Indians who might like to see the 
Uiitish imperial Raj reestablished in India. 
These political groups of persons who are 
enamoured of foreigners are really lacking 
in fidelity to their own nation. The nation 
therefore should not have any compunction 
in suppressing these people who are inspired 
and, perhaps, financed by foreign powers. 
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Many other groups have special points of view 
for which they want control over govern¬ 
ment Almost all of them want changes in our 
social, political or economic systems whicli 
the majority of the people of fndia do not 
want Blit a politician has got to be a 
progressive, a revolutionary or a lighter for 
something or other. The majority of the 
people of India do not harbour any strong 
desire for revolutionary fundaniciita! changes 
in our social political—economic systems. 
The majority desire stability and progre-s 
without upheavals. But we have built up 
a system in which a quiet, stable, efticient 
and just government ba>-' become impos.sible. 
We know that it is only by steady economic 
effort and a never-yielding pressure to esta¬ 
blish social justice that the people can come 
into tlieir own and become prosperoot, 
healthy, educated and happy. All attempts 
at staging upheavals arc for the advantage 
of small groups of mess and women, who 
want power for themselves at any cost. 

We have already said that the states have 
no sovereign rights of a basic kind. If all the 
state legislatures passed unanimous resolutions 
for reducing taxes, ciistorns duties, railway 
fares etc.no reductions will occur. Tf all those 
legislatures resolved that restrictions on foreign 
travel and the purchaKc and sale of foreign 
exchange be removed, the restrictions might 
continue to be imposed, If all those legis¬ 
latures demanderl that the export .and import 
of commodities should be permitted more 
liberally, that taxation otiicials ahould be 
guided by thought.s of gain to the nation 
rather than by a desire to harass persons who 
have neither the ability nor the organisation 
to cheat the government, nothing will happen 
and hundreds of ecores will bo owing to 


government by persons who know how to 
avoid paying taxes. The government officials 
will continue to waste their energies by 
harassing persons who are not in trade, 
commerce or industry. J'here are some anti¬ 
social people who earn money by usury, 
underhand dealings, food adulteration and 
other illicit moans. The bureaucrats never 
even try to gt.*t anything out of them or to 
make it hard for them to carry on their socially 
injuriou.s activitie.s. The legislatures of the 
states are elected at great cost to the people 
and arc worked aLo at great expense. They 
really have no great usefulness. 'I’ho various 
governments and the numerous offices of 
these governments are run at enormous cost 
but achieve nothing much. It is therefore 
nfico4sary to create administrative zones in 
India in order to cut down expenses incurred 
through the ioaintetiance of a grand facade 
with no p\irpose of tnie. national good behind 
it. We believe the entire military expenditure 
of the country can be covered by these 
-avings and substantia! reductions in taxes 
also can be effected, which will help capital 
formation in a quick and active manner 

Reductions In taxes is an urgent and 
essential Nation Building requirement. The 
reductions cannot be made without some 
basic savings in governmental expenditure 
and increased collections from hitherto 
untouched aources. The present set up of 
central and state departments an^ their 
unimaginative, easy going and corrupt inenm- 
beot.s cannot achieve either of the above 
objectives. The citizens of India, who live 
in peculiar set up and organiaed states, 
cannot go on paying for useless legislatures, 
top personnel, offices and departments with- 
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out getting anything in return, excepting The following sutnraaries showing certain 
harassment and autocratic commands from expenditure made by the states will bo found 
governmeut servants. This must be remedied, interesting. 

State Expenditure on Administration 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Ouj'rat 

.lammu and ICashmir.? 
Ivcralu 

Madhya Pradcsih 

Madras 

Maharastra 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

< >rissa 

Punjab 

Kajastan 

Uttar Pradesh 

\y. Bengal 

Total 

It is quite possible to cut down this 
elaborately worked out schemo of getting 
little done to a six zone scheme. 1 hat 
ought to save more tiian oOO crores in 
administrative expenses. Tapping sources 


(conjectural) 

43.-’8 crores 
40 
70 
63 

,iO 

.100 
hS 
i ‘‘ 

1(J 

th' 

IS 

140 

■'S 

1 ,l»30.r)6 crores 

that have not been touched may bring 
in another hOO crores. Ten to twentyfive 
per cent reduction in individual taxation 
may be possible by thes*) means. 



BULGARIA HEIR TO THE RICH THRACIAN CULTURE 

Ry PROFRSSOR HRISTO M. DANOV. 


Kfseari lj on ihc linjiuistir of llir aiicioul 

ihraoiatis .show that tfie (.‘astorji half of iho 
Balkan Peninsula was, clKnically, Ihrarian in 
a.s eaily as iho fourth to tliirtl jnilhnnia 
B.(.. Like the Slav.s, the uTu-iont (hveks and 
Hornaris, and also like the (ionnans and the (adts, 
the iiir iont Ihiariaiis v\oi<‘ of liulo-Kur)pt‘an 
origin. 

On the hasis of the carlirsl wiitton sonnrs 
of Antiquit\, such as Horiici’s epics, for insUiiice. 
or the earliest (heek ethno^naphet.s and 
j>eo{>raphcrs. we ina\ consider that later, probably 
in the second half of the second and the earl) 
first millennium B.t!. dense ina«s«’s of the 
Ihrac-ians inhabited exten.sive re«ion.s in what 
was later known a.s Alaf;edonia, m JNurlhein 
Orecee and many of the island.s t>f the Aejteati 
Sea. Considerable legions of \orth-\vestern Asia 
Minor were also inhabited by Ihracians. 
Herodotus, ’the f.ither of history' for instance, 
relates with a i.erlain amount of exaggciation, 
of course, that after the ilindu.s, the dhracians 
were the most numerous people of the ’populated’ 
part of the world at the time (tfieuinene). .as it 
was called. 

from Homer .s epio ,,nf may also diaw the 
conclusion that tlie dhracian tribes, who inhabi¬ 
ted the. coastal zone of the Aegean .Sea to the 
west of the lower leaihcs and the mouth of the 
River Marilsa, were the earliest to record an 
advance. Although in an «-nibryonic form, these 
tribes had already formed tribal alliances. But. 
having >oiue come under the powerful influence, 
of Greek culture, and l><’en diawn info the eddies 
of stormy political events and wars, they were,* 
unable to preserve tire original features of their 
;ulture. This the Odrysae, a 'lliiacian tribe that 
was better sheltered from the ‘radiations’ 
smanating from the eastern half of the Mediterra- 
aean, managed to do. That is why it is precisely 


the fhliysae and some of the tribes who were 
tlieif i)eighboiji> who were able to form the 
earliest, most extensive and most lasting aneienl 
"hraeian state, the Kingilom of the Odtysae. At 
the lieighl of it^ jiower. this kingdom occupied 
the tenitory iiefween the lower icaches of the 
Ifanube and the Aegean anil the Sea of Marmara 
on the one side, and the I’laek Sea and the 
fiiver Sliounia on the oihe/. Ihe rulein of the 
Odrvsae had e.iily lu take into eonsideration the 
aggressive inlenlioiLs of their we.'tern neighbours, 
the ancient Macedonian lulei.x, in whose kingdom 
lived minieiou' Thracian tribes, d’he dhracian 
iiilei.s Collet ted ('((jisiilt'i able sums in cash from 
faxes levied on the Greek cidonit*s along the 
.chores of 'I'lii.ace, and Used the ports of these 
towns a- outlets for their foreign trade. At the 
height oi iheir development ancient Ihrace was, 
after the Siythiaus, Gieecc’s chief and mor.t 
sought alter purveyor ol wheat, and more 
particularly of limher. chaicoal. icsin, linen, 
hemp, cattle, fish, meta)!!, honey, wax and 
curative herbs, a-> well as one of the main 
purveyors oi ‘live goods. i.e. of the numerous 
.slave.s and mcrr enaiies, so bighlv prized in 
Antiijuil). Athens w'as Thrace s principal partner 
m foreign trade in the j)eiiod of the Kingdom 
of the Oilrysae. The great military and economic' 
potential of the Oilry.saean Kingdom i.s evidenced 
f)y the fact that during its military alli.'iiice with 
Athens (at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
\Siar) Sylhalces, the Odrysacan ruler, was able to 
raisi* an army of 1,.50,000 men. 

V^Kat was the material and .spiritual culture 
of lire ITiracians in the period of their indepen¬ 
dent development, i.e. before the Macedonian ^ 
and the Roman conquests ? Judging by the data 
in Homer’s epics it can hardly be distinguished 
in its essence and level from the life and culture 

Contd, to 65 



SWAMl ViVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 


iV 

SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTER.1EE 


"Onwurd and FortmriT’ 

The above slo^'iui, used Cieely by ihc ‘cyclonic' 
or ‘I.) 3 ii.inuc Ifltiibi uiuuk, the Svvanii was 
known in Arneric.). b as old as the Vedas, U 
ociioles ptuik, and action. a\iid the 

Swarni wa- iin!)flii \iii)lv atiive, plucky aiui l.xdd. 

rite Sv.a.ni, a vouiunn.iti ol baicly tliirty 
year, w! ,U!ived in via Vancouver in 

July ]y9.'>. i lie Pailiane iit of Rciii/ion was 
scJieduled In '-c on (Itli September. lie hail no 
tiirnd>> in that most expensive land which wa.s 
(■orti|)li'tc!y iiew III biro, lie bad tio niuney either. 
Moreover, hr carried no ctcdcniials as ,i delegate 
to the I'ailiatneni, and his dress and eoloiji stood 
cfiaiiist his rts.cpliun cither into ,» hospitable home 
or into a hotel. Kvt’n one stielt perple.xinjj, hurdle 
•would have caused many to sliirnhle, luit all of 
them pul toitether could mil stop the Swami. The 
eycKuie made its w'ay ; the dynamite shattered all 
ob.slaeles. 

I5uL that was not all. He had to clear off 
many other solid blocks uhidi ,9,iow more and 
more stuliborn with an ineicasc in hi.s American 
fame. Kii.slly, tlu' Amciican missionaries who 
lived on the fat sipieezed out of the imnversion 
machinery td Indian heathens gradually 
tleveioped an olidurale enndly ayainst him. He 
treaded on their vested interest. For, I'-onversion 
had its eommerria! side ; the reli{;;ious ejijbas.“ies 
in India were terribly expensive oriranisalions. 
F’or every heathen converted, the t'ost worked 
upto a-s much as 2.'i to 30 thotisand dollars. This 
estimate of some Church Authorities in America 
may be on the high side. But there is no doubt 
that American missionary work in India provided 
luxurious living for the soldiers of Christ and 
(heir families. 


N«jt only was the Swami a living contradic¬ 
tion of what these ruissionatics preached In 
America about Invlian healbciis, but in his 
leelures be uiot their set raialoguc of challenges 
1 oid'y and squarely. The jiicturcs they drew of 
the Inciiaris had three pi/miii' iit features. First, 
ihev .said that it was a juevaleiil cu.slom in India 
to tliiMW' children into the jaws of crocodiles. 
.‘•ei Indians kilicu themscivc" beneath the 

wheel., of the ‘'.l.tt,.iri)aths t'hariol”. Third, they 
burn their widow.s along with the dead bodies of 
ihei) deceased husband.s. 

Dozens of hooks narrating these features 
among others and, illustrated with appropriate 
sketches, w'<*re published. Able versifiers were 
also at work. The more lurid these descriptions 
were, th<‘ more wa.s llieir attraclimi. Some of 
these books sohl like hot cake.s. One such book 
vva-. entitled ‘ India and its Inhabitants” written 
l.y a Mr. Caleb Wright, obviously an India- 
leiuiiKd expert This illunlratcd book was 
( ubiished in IJiriff in 3,53 page.s. It ran into seven 
t dilions in two yeai'^ and as many as .36,000 copies 
were .sold, 

India also bad the honour of being included 
in the nursciy rhymes of the land One such wcll- 
lireulated tteatie.s, written bv a missionary in 
India, was entitled “I'ongs For The I>itlle Ones 
At Home’’. In its pages the usual crocodile fea- 
luie found both poetic and missionary expression 
in the following manner : 

“See that heathen mother stand 
Where the sacred current flows ; 

With her own maternal hand 
Mid the waves the babe she throws, 

“Hark ! I hear the piteous scream ; 
Frightful monsters seize their prey, 

Or the dark and bloody stream 
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Bears the struggling child away 
I’aiiiter now and fainter still, 

Breaks the cry upon tin* ear ; 

But tho mutiier's heart is steel 
She unnioved that ci y can hcai. 

Send, oh send the Bible llierc, 
l^it its precepts reach the heail ; 

She may then her children spare— 

Act the lender mother’s part.” 

T'ne fervent appeal for sending the Bible 
to India was uho backed by other arguments. 
Are not the woiiicnfulk there caged like parrots ? 
Are not nmneroLi.s children hung up on tress in 
baskets to be eaten up by birds ? Is not this 
barbarous land full of fearful Bengal tigers, 
powwowing, <uiining priests, jewel-bedecked 
dancing gii's aiiii soiujituons native princes ? 

Thanks to the misdoings of these missiona¬ 
ries, smh calumnies again>t India were so wide¬ 
spread that at every meeting the Swami was 
chalicgcd wiih a few of these s-tock charges. But 
he met th. m so «.'a. ily and convincingly, and he 
gave such a biiiliant e'jtosition of Hindu religion 
and cullur*! that the niis-s'onaries in India grew 
alarmed. Ahaig with their friends at home they 
tried to hold out their B,i.stillp. as long as they 
ccu’d, p’aying ad sorts (d' olTnisive games. But 
all their dodge-, provd useless. The Swami 
aucci’ssfully bearded the lion in his den. Ilis 
magnetic p. iscna'ity knew no <lcfeat. 

Some Ihcorophisls "' re his second oppoirenls 
Although dheo.sipliy wa*- ol Ameriian origin, it 
stuck its reels rnainl) in South India at the fag 
end of the r iiretceiilh century under the able, 
guid arice of Annie Besant. The Swaiiii '^ re.'^peet 
for Annie Bepa::t wa.- yinuine. He thought and 
preached tliat lliudn ■-hould he grateful 

for what she Imc! !■ U" fat the community. She 
turned the lido of romersion. She, made the 
Hindus loo!: upon '.heii pa.^t wherein lay their 
perennial iouree of sitpf.gdi. But lliat wa.s how 
Theosophy ended it.s davs in India and not how 
it began. It wa.v a <lifl'ercnl tale with Madame 
Blavati’ky and Co!. Olenlt at its helm. 

Before leaving for America, the Swami 
requested a general letter of btroductlon from 


Col. Olcolt to his friends at home. He promised 
one readily on condition that the Swami should 
join their association. Naturally he could not 
comply with this retiuesl and this refusal caused 
great annoyance to tiicseTheosophi^l.‘^. In fact, they 
were >o enraged that, whmi reports of the 
Swami’s utter penury, irnmeditcly on his arrival 
in America, reached Madra.s, an iinporlanl 
member of the Order wrote to his Aineri(;an friend 
“The scoundrel will die soon ; we are saved by 
the grace of God.” 

This, however, wa.s a pa-sive wish. U was 
lollowed up by active .rntagoni-ni in America 
after the Swami gained great popularity at the 
end of the I’driiamenlary scs-sion. Ibe Iheoso- 
pbi'ts, though numerically very sniat! in 
.Auieiiea, joined forces with the Christian 
missionaries. Ihey ha«i a third and a more 
vigorou.s ally in another iinporlanl person 
who wa.s driven by pure jcriiousy to tliis 
most deplorable course of action. 

He wa.s an a-^sociale of the Swami 
in India, lie visited America once licforc and 
was fairly known to some people. He could 
therefore persuade, with some amount of success, 
certain sections of the Americans believe that 
the .Sw.'imi was not backed by any religious 
groups in India, (ion'-equently he had no locus- 
■rtandi ; in fact, he wa.s an imposter. 

But his vilification did not stop there. 
Coming ba« k from abroad, he circulated in 
India that in America the Swami was living in 
luxury and sin, throwing to the winds all the 
vows he had taken a.s a monk. 

riie Swami carried no credentials from 
India. Therefore, those, who wanted to vilify him 
e:.j)loilerl this lacuna fully. The Swami appealed 
to his friemls in India for help hut apparently 
they did mit realize hi.s dilficulties. So nothing 
arrived before full one year had passed. During 
this intervening period, the unscrupulous trinity, 
particularly the .Swami's own countryman and 
jicrsonal friend, tried to do at much harm os 
he could. The trinity tried to oppose him 
stubbornly at every stop and, in fact, everywhere 
the Swami laid hi» feet. Ilte battle wa» a bitter 
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single-handed 6ght of a lone monk. The monk, 
however, ultimately won and his victory led 
India to glory, 

Roniabai Saraswali, the famous champion 
<i»f Indian womanliood, had left America in 188fi, 
.<'Oine five ye.irs befitre the Swami arrived there. 
All able daughter of Mother India and, an 
erudite Sari'^krit scholar, Homabai made a \oUe- 
face after her conversistn to Christianity in England 
.•nd acf eptanre of a [irofessorship in Cheltenham 
Collc'ije. She gradually iilentified herself with the 
Chiisliiut mis'iofiaries <if the nineteenth century 
HI (Irauing a jttinfid picliire of bei sisters in 
India. 

‘‘Tlie, Ihgli-Caste llindu Woman” written 
HI Iftr.T v\as a sfie« iineu of hci line of thought 
and bcling«. The hook is di\ided into three 
main chapters, Childhood, Youth or Mairied 
life, and Widowhood or «dd age. In each of 
tlie-c eliapicfs au' narraleil ghasti\ tales of vvoe 
Ilf Indian v.urn'n, atonee euiolional and 
> mhara'--'!nt.''. Istories of de'.rrtion of wives hv 
hll•■!JiJnll^ il they fail to give hiilh to male child 
female iiifatili( id*\ loieed burning of widows, 
inhuman iilfteatmenl of various types hv patent^ 
husbands, and relations fill from cover to rover. 
The law-givev Mariu is quoted as an authority in 
supfiort of these uef.irious customs .ind ill-tical- 
merit. And it Iiwarne a tragir' irony when this 
criidile Sanskrit scholar a'-scited . “T car say 
honestly and truthfully that I have never read 
any sacred hook in Sanskrit literature without 
iriwliiig this kind of hatefrd sentiment about 
women, namely, ‘Woman is as impure as 
falsehood herself !' 

Romahai wa« of course a benrfarlor of India 
but like “India and its Inhabitants” and 
tlher treatises of thr^ same model. “'Fhe High* 
(iaste Hindu Woman” is definitely more 
damaging to the nation than the ‘‘American 
Drain inspertor’s’’ report as it was written by 
an Indian female of considerable erudition and 
experience. Her book ended with a fervent appeal 
to America reading as folllows : 

“In the name of humanity, in the name 

of your sacred responsibilities as 


workers in the cause of humanity and, 
above all, in the most holy name of 
God, I summon you, true women and 
men of America, to bestow your help 
quickly, regardless of nation, caste 
and creed.” 

Hie appeal did not go in vain. The restive 
American women of the late nineteenth century 
were eager to he of service to themselves and 
also to the world. It was the sign of inevitable 
•'clf-assertion of a people on whom consciousness 
of their inherent strength was just dawning. 
Tlu'v readily rc'-poiided to the pathos created by 
Romahai and tlie response was so great that as 
many as fifty fivv' eentres of “Roniabai Circle” 
were gradii.allv formed in difTeroiil important 
cilie.'- with influential rnen and women at their 
hack. Kf.mabai left America with a lump-sum 
donation liacked with the promise of a decent 
aimu.ai cnritrilniliun foi ten years for her pro- 
pilled «i hooi for V. idows in India which she 
st.ailed if! Rotid-av .uid Tnofiu. In other words, 
llu‘ heathens of Imli.i found another kind-hearted 
( 111 isii.'in nii'-sionarv in Romahai, 

Fixe years later when the Swami began to 
lecture in Ameiifa, he bad to fare questions 
lai'-ed h\ the niemhers of “Romahai Circle’^ 
[larliculariy about jueation of women in India. 
When the Swami dedaied that xxmmi'n in India 
eu|oxf(l much hcfler property riehts than their 
sisters in America, fu created the ereatest sensa¬ 
tion in the circle. It naturally reaeted sharply 
ipon the “iTiipo,sler” monk and the te.«ull was 
that the “Romahai Circle” joined hands with his 
other three antagonist.e. 

It is mo.st a.stonishing how an miknewn, 
destitute, young monk with no influence at his 
hark could muster courage to fight a combination 
of such formidable foes in a nnrt loo hospitable 
foreign land. His courage knew no hounds. He 
I'C-ver begged for himself nor for his country. He 
never sought to maim his countrymen to arouse 
a sen.ne of pity among the foreigners. On the 
other hand, he spoke of their culture, their 
religion, their heritage and all that makes their 
civilization. He said that while the poor in India 
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were in need of bread and not religion, both rich 
and j>oor in America were in need of spirituality. 
Far from !»c!n”, overjiowercd b) the striking 
forces he liad to grapple with, he expf)sed 
fearlessly to his Weslern audience the misdoings 
of the Wc-f in India with irrefutable facts and 
cogent arguments. Ife was unimaginably brave 
when he declared : 

‘ If Ail-fndia stands up and takes all 
lh<' mud fliat is at the bottom of the 
Indian Ocean and throws it up against 
the Westf rn countries, it will not 
he doing an infinitesimal part of 
that w'hith you are doing to us.” 

It is in this iiaekgrouiid that the Swami’s 
W’ork in the West must be judged. In his vitality, 
I oldness, p<Tsonani\ and murage of convic tion, 
he was a .supreme lord. In fact, he was the first 
real ambass-atlor of India to the Western rvorld. 
An ass'’‘-sinent of what the Swami has done for 
his motherland is iirijcossihle without a eorreet 
appreeiation of this struggle. 

But there is also the other side of the shield. 
The Swanri had not to sow the seeds of llie 
docfrii.e be carried in an entirely barren hmd. 
Botli in America and Burepe, tlie philosophy of 
Vedanta was not entirely unknown. In fact, 
evervtvhere people in the religiou.s and eiilturai 
fore front were familiar with this doctrine. Some 
of tliem also digested and disseminated it. 

As a home of dis.senters, America w'as full of 
heterogenous elemimts. The Church was not as 
j'owerful as in Fiirnpe and fociely was loosely 
hound. It n.'iturallv Itecame the breeding place 
of numerous ]i(!iefs and doc:lrincs. Money was 
in plenty ard women were frying to show up in 
all sp^'OTr*. eM'pt l>i[-iniss and politics from 
which they v,e;e baftid. In all religious and 
cultural matters ll »-v totik the leading part while 
the men w< re entii'lv h-fi to dollar-eaniing. This 
is why all the ,-upport that the Swami got in 
Atneriea came piinf-ipally, if not entirely, from 
the softer sex. 

Of the various religious sects prevalent in 
America at the lime when the Swami visited the 
'fcoiintry, people professing the dectrine of Chris* 


tian Science, members of the Society of Friends 
or Quakers, and the believers in the Unitarian 
Chjirrh were? prominent. 

Christian Science w'as based on the teachings 
of a Mrs. Fdd} . She declared that her book 
tnfilled “Si'iencc; and Ifc'alth with key to the 
Srriptnre' was a direct revelation to her by God. 
‘I Ilf failli --hi' prcMched was claimed to bc^ the 
<,nl> true religion. It declared that nothing except 
God was tc'.d, and the whole uni verm was an 
illusion. This doctrine denounced doctors, 
medicine and drug*, and bclievcil in spiritual 
control to i-veiything from human health to bad 
weather. It was perhaps a peculiar eoinhioation 
of the siihliine and the ridiculous But, surpri¬ 
singly enough, the se<‘t h. i! \ v iJ.- nK’inbcrship 
rmong veeaithy people 

Tlic> doctrine <»f the Quakers is a protest 
against priesthood. The .'•eet W'as foimdeil by 
George Fo.v io the Sevenlc cnlli ceiiluiy in Eng¬ 
land hut it nourished in America. The sect 
believed in man’s power of direct eommunication 
with Go(i. This power tliey thought came from 
the “Inner light'' of his own lu ijrt uhich ofeourse 
was nrilliing but the liglit of Ghri-t, Tluir congre- 
gatiem h.is no rnini'-lcr and there is no piepared 
spt’cch. The Quakers meet in silence and one of 
the members has dirc-ct e.ommunicalion with the 
Holy Sjiirit and he niters messages for others. 

Unilarianism had to be legally protected in 
England to prevent puhlir torture of those who 
professed if. It however prospered in America. 
In Boston, which was the first field of operation of 
the Swami, the nmcteenlh cinlnry great literary 
figures of America, namely, Emersen, Uongfellow, 
Whitilcr, Whitman etc, were staunch believers in 
IJnitarianbm. 

Unitarianism covers a very widc^ range of 
belief. Under this Ghurch some believe that 
originally the nature of Christ was not divine 
but divine powers were delegated to him by the 
Father in heaven. Others believe that the 
goodness of Christ was of the .same nature as 
that of any other great or good man in the world. 
As the very name indicates, the members believe 
in the single personality of God. It denounces 
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the Christian Trinity and is nearer the monism 
cif the V'edanta. 

As we have seen before, the national con¬ 
sciousness of America was roused by President 
Monrot;’s doctrine of “Hands off America” in the 
first quarter of l)ie nineteenth cenliiry. It found 
expression in law, literature and philanthropy. 
'ITie national literature created during this period 
was llie work of some eelcbrities wlii helonj’cd 
to the Cnilarv t.'hunh. 1 he seed of the Vedanta 
philosophy was sown by them. The Swami provi¬ 
ded the sunshine .'’.nd water for it to germinate 
and grow. 

-Vmonp: these writers who prepared the 
ground for the Swarni in America, Emerson was 
the greatc.-l arnl the foic'iiost. An essayist, 
thinker, and poet of consi<lerahlc eminence, he Was 
lead with avidilv afl o\cr the world ihioughoul the 
Nineli enth «'enlur\. In the Mew World his writings 
rhaped the thouglit and life (d peiiple more than 
ytiNthing «‘lse. A cosmopolitan and a profound 
1 e'icV'.n in seiein e, he visnali/ed that «'very human 
x'lil wa'' an oriviiiul creation designed to lake a 
iiistincl ])Iace in the world anrl to ereale new 
thoughl-eiirients. fh- a'-ked people not to talk 
ahonl di^rouraging things and stiongh 
.'•uggesterl llial one must alwavs talk courage 
and talk strength. If that was not possible, one 
shoiifil do better to keep silent. 

“Cbaracler is higher than intellect ’ was tin; 
maxim he preaeiied. Ihc ancient precept of 
“Know Tliyself” ajipeared to him in the modern 
garb of “Study Nature”, lie believed in I'liivcr- 
sal religion. He could not eoiiceive how revelation 
could he confined to one religion only. Among 
the niid tiinelKcnlh cimlury eminent writers of 
England, namely, Oickns. Thaehcray, Carlylei 
JHathew Arnold, Tennyson etc, he was most 
friendly with GailyIc from whom he received a 
ropy of the Gita. 

Familiar with both the Western and Eastern 
currents of philosophical thoughts, he was fond 
of Tfafi/, Confucius and Sacred Books of India. 
He gathered around him a circle of American 
intellectuals known as the “Concord School” which 
reminded one of the “Athens School” of Socrates. 


a 

Concord wa.s the name of a village where Emerson 
lived. Of the lofty thoughts preached by this 
.'iJiool, the Swami wrote as follows : 

"If you want to know the source of 
ICmerson’s insjiiration, it is this 
hook, the (iita. He went to see 
Carlyle, and Carlvlc made him a 
present of the Gila ; and that little 
hook, is res|)onsihle (or the (^loncord 
Movement All tlie broad move¬ 
ments in America, in one way or 
other, are indebted to the 
Concord party.” 

In a wonderful poem, Emerson describes 
brahma as follow's : 

'if the red slayer think he slays, 
f)r if the slain think he is slain, 

'I’hey know not well the subtle way.s 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

Ear or forgot to me Is near ; 

.Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 
i lie vanished gmds to me appear ; 

And one to me arc shame and fame. 

“They reckon ill who leave me out ; 

When me they lly, I am the wings : 

I am the doulder and the doubt. 

And I the hyinu the Brahmin sings. 

The strong goils ]iine for my abode. 

And (line in vain the .sacred seven ; 

But lliou, meek lover of good ! 

Find me, and turn they back on heaven. 

Emerson’s oft-quoted lines, e.g., “The pur- 
(Mise of life seems l<* lie to acquaint man with him- 
jelf” and “INolhiiig ran liring you peace but 
V ourself” are not \ei\ distant ecliot^s of the 
V^edanta. So the Sw'ami’s (ireachings were in full 
accord with the thougfit-currenl of the American 
intellectuals. And, Emerson died in 1882, only 
eleven years before the Swami’s arrival in 
America. 

The two other contemporary and eminent 
American poets who bore the torch of Emerson 
were Whittier and Whitman. Both these poets 
died in 1892 only a shortwhile before the Swami 
appeared in the scene. 

Whittier, America’s greatest religious poet, 
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was a Quaker in his belief. His eulogies of Both Emerson and Whitman were great 


“Inward life” were nothing but a recognition of 
the living sj)iril of God in all human souls. He 
discovered this all-pervading soul beyond the 
enslaving theological dogmas and forms. 

The Swairii calle<l Walt WTiilman “The 
Sannjasin of Amrrira”. And this epithet he 
rightly de.«cive<l. The philosophies of Emerson 
end Whitman are identical. Roth fi\ their faith 
on the omnipotent and all-pervading absolute 
reality, which ICmei>nr) c^lls “One perfect whole”. 
The whole is conipo'cd of everything that exists in 
the world, inrlnding tin- fragmi-nlary experiences 
cf nie.i. Whilinaii therefore accepts everything 
and rejects nothing in the world. In his outlook 
anil pritfes^jon he is i Vcdanlist monk. His 
phi'osop'fv is pi,!I- an<l simple monism. The 
sublime or'.anii- miitv that exists between God 
and the ni.-iiniil wi-shl was as clear to him as 
to a Vcd.d'.tlc (tiili.o, monk. He expressed this 
belief ill no mi c-i.iiii lei 1 , 1 ,'. m his book of jioems, 
“Leaves of tfra'-s ’. 

Tin- programme for his whole work is 
found in his poem “Soim of My-olf'. Gleanings 
from this womliitul jiiere of poetrv, given below, 
will indicate <lcarl\ how he sowed the .seeds of 
ancient Indian wi'-dom in the soil tn America. 

“For every atom Iieloiiging lf> me .is good 
belongs to you.” 

“Has .snyvme suppose it larky to he boni ? 

I hasten lo inbinn him or her it is just as 
lucky to die, and know it. 

“I know 1 nrn deathless, 

I know' this orbit of mine can not be 

swept by a 

carpenter’s compass, 

1 know I sludl not pass like a child’s 

carlacue 

cut w’ilh burnt stick at night.” 

*T hear and beholrl God in every object, yet 

understand God not in the least, 

iVor do I understand w'b » there can be 

more 

wonderful than myself, 

Why should I wish to see God better than 

this day ?” 


believers in science. It is most likely that their 
ideas about unity of the world was greatly influe¬ 
nced by the theory of evolution rather than by any 
philosophical doctrine. Darwin’s famous book 
“The Origin of Species” was published in 18.'>9 
and it created more stir in America than in 
England. 

In fact, the influence of positive sciences on 
the Western mind was growing every day. It 
w'as shaping the people to fit in with the indus¬ 
trial civilization that was developing rapidly. 
Its impact on the traditional Christianity w'as 
more ravaging than that of De-idcrius Erasmus, 
Marlin Luther or John Calvin, 'flie transformation 
was s-’i radical that the Swanii saw in it the virtual 
demolition of the foundation of ("hTi^tian and 
other faiths of the West. On lop ol this, the 
Swami perceived that luxury was c.iting into the 
vitals of all religious inslinets. This ehaotic situa¬ 
tion theipfore eneouraged him to imagine that 
both Europe and America were hopefully looking 
upto India for somi* succour in llieii spiritual 
dislre«h. .Much of it was of course his wishful 
lliinking and (ihrislianity, as before, adapted 
itself to the new conditions in the West. 

Anyway, proselytization of Europe and 
America was not the Swami’s aim. Time and 
again he said it most forcefully. What pained him 
was that spirituality of the West was giving 
place to a materialistic faith. It portended e.vil 
for the humanity. He wanted to give the West, 
in exf;hange fnr some material benefit, a touch of 
the Eastern spirituality. 

But the nascent force of positive sciences 
was irresistibly strong. In fact, it gradually 
brought in a revolution in the Western world. It 
is therefore most important to have a resume of 
the advancement of science, anrl its impact on 
the people upto the end of ihe nineteenth 
century. Without a reference lo it, the effect of 
the Swami’s message lo the West can not be fully 
understood. 

Modem science is only four hundred years 
old. It dates back from the Sixteenth century, 
starting with Copernicus who died in 1543. 
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Copernicus was the first astronomer to challenge 
the Aristotelian notion of the old world that the 
earth was the centre of the universe and that it 
did not rotate. Aeooiding to his calculation the 
Sun was the cenlie of the universe. Moreover the 
earth rotated on its owti avis and also round the 
Sun. But ills <iiseo\eries were not published 
until three years after his death. 

His findings were revolutionary in character, 
and they ran counter to the universally accepted 
belief preached hy Aristotle and supported by 
the t.luirch. It remained for Gaiilevi to establish 
these truths sonie one hundred years later. Galileo 
may, in a sen.se, he (‘ailed the father of iiiodern 
science and he had to safler and, suffer terribly, 
ft tiie hands of tiie ulmighty Pope for airing those 
anti-(duirch views, 

Galileo also enunciated auolhei truth. He 
procluitned that the qualitie.s e.g., colour, soirnd; 
ta-ste, smell and toueli, hy wliich wc know the 
various (jhjecls were caused hy the arrangements 
or muremenis of atoms the ohjects are made of. 
in irilier words, these abstract qualities are really 
born of concrete ‘‘matter'’. So our relations 
with th(.> world are entirely based on matter or, 
to put lit anllior form, purely materialistic. 

This perhaps was the beginning of the 
materialistic tlrcory of the world. It louttd an 
able supporter in Descartes, the renowned French 
philosopher of tire iieventeenlh cenUtry. Newton, 
the famous English scientist who died in 1727, 
proved that tire laws governing tire movement of 
the heavenly bodies as also the earthly objects 
were indenlical. So, God was partially dethro¬ 
ned from heaven and ‘‘Nature” and matter came 
into play. Newton’s belief that the ultimate 
reality of the universe was the solid, impenetrable 
particle of matter was strongly supported by the 
successive findings of Lavoisier and Dalton a few 
years later. The result of all this was that in 
everything relating to the universe “spirit” 
gradually receded to the background and “matter” 
came into the forefront. 

Once the positive sciences broke their tether 
from spirituality, they advanced on the material 
path rapidly. The matter, as opposed fo apirit 


which became the centre of attraction in the 
new world, and man began to feel self-confident 
with a sense of growing power in him. He felt 
that he could interpret and control the natural 
forces quite easily. 

From the domain of physics, scientists 
travelled gradually to Biology. There they came 
face to face with lire mysteries and problems of 
the creation of the animal world which includes 
man. 'Ihere was no end of species in th’es kingdom. 
Who or whal force was creating them ? Even 
assuming that consciousness in these animals 
was somehow horn out of the matter of which 
they were composed, how can one explain the 
endless variety itr them V Does it suggest a creator 
behind the scene who shaprs the different species 
with the same material ? lire pnrblem bafiled the 
scierrlists. It was left to Darwin, the great 
Eirglish Biologist, to find a way out of the abyss 
only about one hundred years ago. Ilis theories, 
of “Evolution'’ and “Natural selection” put the 
puzzled scienlisls again on tlreir feet. It enabled 
tiiem to dispense with the supposition of a creater, 
a God. It advanced the cause of the tnaleria- 
lislic theory of the universe which means that the 
ultimate reality is matter aird not spirit or God. 

Germany, which was tlieu the centre of the 
scientific world, hailed Darwin as the greatest 
liberator. His theory and fame reached every 
corner of the universe and America, which then 
had a prcdomincntly German population, received 
Darwin's theory with profound interest. 

Both Newton and Darwin made such a deep 
impression on the minds of the Western people 
that their theories brought about a complete 
di.strust in the stories of creation os narrated in 
the Bible. The zealous scientists waylaid 
Christianity and with it also the spiritualistic 
idealism. 

The newly discoverd “Atom” was just 
entering the world of science when the Swami 
visited the Western hemisphere. But even without 
it and, its contribution to the materialistic 
theory, the picture was fairly complete. Intellec¬ 
tuals all over the Western world were greyly 
moved by the revolutionary scientific discoverisA. 
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The Rentiissaiire hatJ earlier diverted their 
attention from lieavcnly bliss to worldly comfort. 
How these discoveries and the growing power of 
man over Nature made them skeptic about the 
existence of any immanent force other than 
Nature herself. And, this force, they jrerceived, 
was being gradually <-onquered by man with the 
help of his scientific knowledge. 

fndiistrialization was rearing up its head all 
ever Europe and, with its growth, scientifit'. 
discoveries were mounting. fliis industrial 
revolution gave birth to a new world. Old ways 
of life were yielding place to new ideas, Man’.s 
outlook on life and universe began to change 
jadicallv (Ibrislianity was losing ground as a 


live force and its place was being gradually taken 
up by science. 

The Swami saw this rising tide of change in 
Europe. The c'hange brought in its wake both 
weakness and strength. The growing temporal 
strength was abundantly apparent, but the inver- 
•sely declining spiritual perception was no leas 
manifest. 

The Swarni thmefnre blamed the West on 
one a«-counl and admired it on another. The 
Swami’s rnes-age can no( be properly understood 
or judged without an api>recIation of this 
background 

[To be contiuuodj 


MY 1-AMILlAR DREAM 
IIAR MOHAN KANDHARl 

A strange dream profound 

Wliich often haunts me 

An unknown woman whom I dearly love 

And who me dearly loves 

And who each time 

l.s not exactly the same 

Nor quite another one 

Hut who loves me and understands me 

For she understands me and my heart too 

Which clear to her alone 

(ica.ses to be a problent 

To her and her alone 

And the tears on my pallid face 

She alone can gently wipe 

Her face has the looks of the statues 

And for her di.stant voice 

Equally calm and serene 

She has the dear inflexion 

Of far-off darling voices 

Now silenced for ever. 


-i'raoslated from the French of PAUL VERLAINE 



BULGARIA HF.TR FO THF 
(Contd. from pa^c 56) 

of the Greeks. 'Ibi.s holds good, nulurally, of the 
period known in the history of the Old World 
‘Homer’s period' (the twelfth to eighth 

century B.G.) 

However, the development of the material 

and spiritual <ullure in the interior of the 
lerrilorie.s inhahited !>> the ancient Thracians 

was quite difTeieiil. Here development pre- 
eecded at a niiieli •ilouej pace, hut on the other 
hand its finil« were more original and rnor" 
mature. 'I'lie excavations and studies carried out 
s«i far, as well a.*- a<cidi'ntal finds in the territories 
of prc.'iTit-dat Bulgaria and Turke\ in Europe 
show, dial tilt tiche^l, most varied and original 

culture of tln' Ihraciaris was the one created be 
the tribes inhabiting the valley of the Rivei 
'daritsa. It is heie, as well as along the rearhei. 

of this liver tlmi the iiwj.st numerous ancien 

Thracian tondis liavi> been found, who.se architec 
lure, internal .structure ami contents (for instance 
the lomhi at .Svilengrad, Duvanliy, I’lovdiv anti 
Ka/ainliik—a unique niurmmcTil containing Thracian 
murals—etc.), evidence the originality of tht 
building si vie ereated bv the ancient Thracians. 

It is «ml) In be regretted that so far, at least, no 
tlwadlings of 'livimr. Thracians have been found, 
whieh niU't have coricsponded in originality and 
‘••picndouf ft> ihcii 'eterria! dwelling places’. But 
pidging by tin' descriptions of Xenophmi. who 
visit’d .South-eastern I'hrcice at the turn of the 
fifth and fourth century B.C., as well as by 
certain particular features in the architecture of 
one of the prim ipal public buildings in Seutho- 
polis, the cajntiil t>f a riiraeian kingdom, alreadv 
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considerably reduced in size about the end 0 
tbe fourth century B.C., the conclusion migh 
be drawn that the dwelling of the notables amon| 
the ancient Ihracians were fortified resideticei 
(‘villas’), the most characteristic element o 
which was a spaciou;* tower, a tort on severa 
stories. 

The Thracituis .'showed considerable .skill aht 
originality not only in the art of building, bu 
also in the field ol mining and metal-working. 
The rich furnishings t>f the Thracian burials, if 
wdiich locally made weapons Thracian swords 
hcimyls, shirts cd mail, chariots, etc., as well af 
the varied implements of labour, cliiefly thosf 
used in cultivating the land and harvesting its 
fruits,—are particularly eloquent proof of the high 
level of metal-working in ancient Thrace. 
Goldsmithing and its branche.s : toreulics, the 
making of jeweilerv and engraving, were 
particularly tlevcloped. No better proof of this 

t an be given than the unique Vulchifruii treasure, 
found near Pleven (dating back to the eighth 
century B.C. I, the Panagyurishte gold treasure, 
the silver trea.sure found near Luukovit, the rich 
finds in the x Thracian burials which recently 
came, to light in Vratsa, the lemarkablc work of 
T’braiian goid.-'-milli.s di.«i'overeii over forty years 
ago. T.i’l us note in coiielusion that the treasures 
or coilec.tive finds haviiiir the rharacter of 
irea.sures. that have I'otne to light .«ince T949 
already number jvei KXl The.se finds are more 
comTu'ive proof than anything else that Bulgaria 
is, indeed; the direct heir of ’riuaeian culture, 

e.fi fnr itet rir*liril’<sa, 



THE OLD WOMAN AND THE SPARROW 

KALYANT D \TTA 

THERE wa*? a woman old ; 

At iho b<‘ud of a blind lano 
IblR was tho shop of pure gold 
A tid bilver. 

Her man had been dead long ago- 
Nobody knows when 

But the house keeps on its outward show 
Atleast, to some exteni:, 

A few sets of old fashioned ornaments in a show case. 
Some silverware on the shelf, below, 

A doll, a n3'mph, and a tomcat whiskoed. 

Aside lie an aiivi*, a hammer, a blowpipe. 

And this, and that ; 

A clock on the wall, no longer ticking. 

"O Grannie !” her neighbours would say, 

“Sell out your j> welry, and the guineas pawned ! 

L<-t out jonr jooni for hire, and cat your b llyfiil !" 
The old widow would fl.iro iip. 

Of late, sensing her old stock of gold, 

W ould a rich roan approach her, 

Sne woulu be seething, all tho more. 

S amrning a panel of the entranceway. 

With a dirty r«g 

She wou'd go on wiping the glasspanes. 

Spit on the recess f'f the room, 

And mutter and murmur iuLCSsantly, 

ONE dav a thing happened. 

Finding the door of the alniirah flung open, 

Jn there S’epped a finch and perched within. 

From time to time he Was nibbling the arinletB, 

And the bracelets, wrapped in scat let, 

Billing the heavy neckbands and chains : 

(hides, hansnHs, murkiniarlnlis. 

Ail oldtime jewelries, packed in violet paper. 

**BAH I A nice fun I see 1’* 

But wait, let me first bolt the door. 
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So eayirg, with a ball of wool 

And a pair of knitting needi^B in her hand, 

Tu rtit-hed the old wench to chastise the trcasi>paBBer. 

Dut the Bpirrow in the cupboard, 

lie might Jiave been in his own home,— 

l$ega(i to wag his tail and hop and hop 

With many a flirt and flutter 

Hefore the very nos*’, ho to speak. 

Of our formidable Granny. 

Do what she might, 

Tne fellow could not be frightened. 

On the other hand, ruuni>’g)to and fro, 

Tne woman began to sweat profusely. 

Then, after taking a little rest. 

Hardly had she stufled her mouth with tobacco 
When into that bolted chamber, 

JSiidd'^nlv came in a flash—I know not how— 

AM the flirting scenes of bygone days 

OF a r.( <]<iette vivacious. 

II )W at ilndr village well, for no apparent cause, 

She would titter and blush, and melt-**aad melt->* 
And feel divine ! 

H-'w her lusty body, framed of chiselled marble. 
Would glow under her sari 
And blood run gold 1 

AVhen all those ornaments, out moded, old. 

Would becoBio her, and her only. 

TIow treacherous, how very dangerous was that age I 

And those days 
And nights — 

Young and warm and clandestine — 

Well, it’o belter not to uncurlli them. 

BUT oh, the irony of it ! 

J'^o eagle, no hawk, 

No swan, no peacock 
Shou'd a sparrow, 

A mere speck of a sparrow at la't 
.Vitiate her heart with Jealonsj’s gall f 
( Translated from Bengali 
by Umanalh Bbuttacharj a) 
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Phyjiir;U PiiviRnunenb* havt- aiwiiy!$ exerted a 
powerful iiillueiitr un ihc life of man. It is true 
that such influetKe was mvci absolute, yet die 
influence ul the external world on the life of man 
was move piolound in the earlier stages of human 
hisloty and even today man cannot lx* totally 
mdiffereiil lo lii-. naliiral sutumndings. ft <s also 
equally tine that man is not a pas.sive sp^ttaioi. 
He has the e.ipai ity and power to change his 
eJivireiimenls to me<‘l his special need.s and lo make 
them serve his |}iir(><»ses [Physical features at best 
may be described <is static elern<'iil.s while the 
people, theii inventive genius and culture may be 
regarded a.s the dy tiamie eleineiils. Roth these 
static and dynnrnii factors taken together have 
shaped the destiny of mankind in any given region 
of the world. 

Of all the geogiaphical region? the plain.? 
of various kinds have been the background of 
human civilization. Plain? occupy about half of 
the earth’s surface and they are the homelands of 
cearly 90^1 of the people of the w'orld. Plains 
when they are not de.serts or swamps have 
attracted crowd.s of people as they offer numerous 
advantages and outlet.? for economic activities of 
man. Flatness of the region comes handy ; it 
facilitates growth of agriculture and transport. 
The main cagricuilural belts of the world are to be 
found over the plains where temperature and 
soil do not vary all of a sudden. Exchange of 
goods and ideas take place at a faster rate over 
the plains. Net work of railways and roads can 
be easily constructed. In fact, more tlian 859{' 
of world’s railway mileage is spread thickly over 
the plains. River^ of (he plains run slowly and 
smoothly t^) bei'omt navigable. 'I’he Rhine, Tlic 
Elbe, The Rhone, the Danube, The Dneiper, 
The Don in Fmope, the Mississipi in U.S.A., 
the Cangu and Urahmaputra in India and the 
Indus in Pakistan flow quietly through gentle 
^adienta- of the plains and help navigational 
activities. Agriculture, manufacturing industrietj^ 
irade..;j^d transport take root here and develop 


very quickly. .Most of the great cities of the 
world have flourished on the plains. 

Rut all the plains are not equally hospitable 
to human hahitulion. Low lands having had 
climate, poor dtalnagc and unproductive soil are 
not fit for human settlement. Adverse climate 
works again.st the destiny of man. Some plains 
are too dry, otluos too hot, while .still others arc 
loo cold foi human occujjatioii. The (amgo, the 
Amazon basin, ih • Sahaia and the Tundra arc 
spar.sely populated for the same rea.son. 

Broadly speaking, any region 200 to 250 
mettes above the sea level can he called a plain. 
Sea is the mo.sl important agent which wears 
away a flat .surface- (the surface of the continen¬ 
tal shelf) . If part of thi.s .surface becomes raised 
into dry land, it forms a peneplain. The word 
jameplain menus ahnosl a plain. A peneplain 
may also he formed by rivers. When a river 
becomes old, it .swings inerily from side to side 
and gradually the valley side.? are worn away 
and they almost disappear. The ridge betw-een 
one valley and tire next can .scarcely be seen an<l 
the whole surface of the land is almost a plain 
—a peneplain ‘o/nefime,? .spelled as Plane— 

fP-L-A-N-E). 

Plains may be cla.'-sified a.-' Il) .structural, 
l2l depositional and (3) erosioiial Structural 
plain? are rare to find and limited in extent for 
example European Russia. Depositional plains 
may he coastal alluvial like the east coast plain 
of India, riverine like the Indo-Gaiigetic plain, 
deltaic, like Bengal and Sind, glacial outwash 
plains, lava plains, iaculrine plains formed on 
dry lake-beds such as Hungary and parts of vale 
of Kashmir on the dry bed of lake Walur. 
Erosional plains are formerl by bridging down 
relief of high-]und.s and smoothening them. Such 
plain? are often called peneplains. Desert 
erosion also result? in the formation of a desert ^ 
plain. 

Some 50(K) years ago in such a desert plain 
scorched by Stin and nourished by two • great . 
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rivers Tigris and Euphrates brought rrian to an 
unprecedented stage of development. The 
prehistory ended there and the histor\ of eivilized 
man then began. 

Within i<)(>0 yeai^ i<elwe«?n if.SOO and 2.SIMJ 
B.C,. the hr»t true lilie.*- on earth grew, cdong and 
near the hutile b.inkh (d Tigri'. and Euphrates 
livers, in the valle\ of river Nile, and on the 
tlood plains of the Indus River. 

In the eities of unoient Sumer man first 
learned to wiile, u^e metal, make war and to 
think about hi« role on earth, (annmunities of 
Imlia on the otiiei hand revealed a geniu-’ for 
big city planning unrivalled in ancient limes It 
has been observed In .seholars that the first 
civilization in the world arose along oi near the 
great rivei systems. Some even go to suggest 
(hat at u given stage ot human development men 
plus fertile river plains make a civilization. 

Some modern historians like Arnold 
loynbce reason out that it was human response 
to challenge.^ of environments which made the 
first civilizalimi to spring up into cxislcnee 

By 2.H()0 R.t.. two cities which later on 

wei’e to become twin <;entres of Indus tJvili/.alivm 
had grown up on the rivi’i banks. Fir.st Mohenjo- 
daro on lower Indus and later the city of Harappa, 
400 miles to the north-east on liie tributary 
river Ravi. These citie.s dominating, a cultural 
area of nearly ivOOOOO square milts were designed 
with wide .streets, rectangular blocks and efficient 
drainage in accordanec with a w'ell organised 
plan. The phy.sical remains of these towns and 
cities excavated so far reveal a well-ordered but 
somewhat static society whose people could 
elford many of th.- amenities of life like spacious 
houses, some with large bathrooms, gracefully 
shaped pottery, simple but practical household 
tools of copper and bronze and semi-precious 
personal jewellery. 

Similarly, in the valley of the Nile the self con¬ 
fident Egyptians evolved a united state with ruler." 
believed to be divine. The jungled valley of the 
Nile offererl two enormous boons, a potential of 
sufllhined super abundance and sermrity of com¬ 


parative isolation. With beneficient regularity 
the Nile each .summer overflowed its banks to 
deposit a rich black silt from which the Egyptians 
obtained two or even three harvests a year. 

After some 400 scantily recorded years of 
formative and fruitful iinition Egypt emerged 
about 2700 n.C. with a fully organised Central 
Government, high technical skills, a flexible 
written-language, i distinctive natural style of 
aif and architecture and the world’.s first calender 
of ■fb.'j days. 

In the early period of exuberant fertility the 
Egyptians perfected their histoiu: innovation in 
art and archileclurc, made the world’s first scientific 
medical diagnoses, manufactured the world’s 
first paper (<juI 'if jiapyrus reeds I and invented 
ink to go along with it. 

It must be emphasied heie that the geogra¬ 
phical position of plains on the surface of the 
earth and their very process of formation affect 
the climate, llie fc-fUity of the soil, richness of its 
vegetation and la.'it but not the least the character 
and destiny of man living on them. 

It ha.s been however small and protected 
plains rather than wi<le e.\pan.ses that have been 
the seats of rapid development and human 
progress. The "mall plain inculcates in the 
people a sense of oneriesss, makes them realise 
(lie need for co-operation, and thus fosters a 
common feeling of nationality. The North Atlan¬ 
tic coastal plain and the British plains are good 
examples in point. The large extensive plain 
exerts a diflerent influence altogether. It gives 
a restless urge to movenienl. Wider and expan¬ 
ding horizon induce the dw’ellers of the plain to' 
spread out. So the Central Asiatic people spread 
thamselves eastward only to become the terror 
of i.>hina, then they flung themselves souffiwards i 
and descendeil upon the lush fertile plains ol 
India. They further marched westward and also 
became a scourge to the settled communities of 
eastern Europe. i 

Thus, it ."eems that the great plains of 
world play a very important role in our life. The') 
story of human civilization can be unfolded only „ 
against their vital backgi’ound. 



STUDENT INDISCIPLINE ANALYZED 

VIRENDERA 

TIio whole country was shocked when not lack of discipline in the children. After all the 
long back, the new? was published, that students j,aren;s themselves elect the Government, and 
of Aligaih University beat up their Vice-Chan- why should they allow the children to protest 
cellor Ali Yawar Ju-ig, (Now our Ambassador against the Government elected by them ? 
to U.S.A). It was not a miracle that the Vice They ihemselves choose the school, or 
Chancellor escaped death at the hands of these college for their children, and why should they 


hoodlums, l^tudcnt indiscipline is not peculiar to 
Aligrah alone. While the image of Aligarh was 
green on our minds, we heard of strikes at 
Eenaras Universi.y The nation has heard with 
horror of strikes in Lucknow, Rhopal, Orissa, 
Gujarat, M;iharashlia etc. etc. 

The malaise seems to be peculiar to India 
only. These strikes are an anachronism in the 
present democratic set up, and are a slur on the 
.name of the greatest democracy in the world—that 
is India. In the da)s of the British Rule, it was 
all right for the people to go on strike as the 
Government was not elected by us, and one could 
not elect any olhei alternative Government, if we 
did not like the act of the llum existing (Govern¬ 
ment. 

Out in thc'=c days of democracy, acts of 
violence and destruclion of nalional property 
shows lack of intcHigrnce and lack of understan¬ 
ding, as to how a democracy functions. The 
students hy doing such criminal, and anti-social 
ac's, rot only Iiarm themselves and their studies, 
hut also harm the nation. 

“Boys” some one said “will be boys” hut he 
forgot to add that “they will be men”. If wc arc 
to imagine India of tomorrow from these and 
such irresponsible acts, the picture that we 
shall he depicting, will he full of g’oom. It is, 
therefore, wrong for j)arent.s and teachers, to look 
upon acts of indi-cipline, of their wards lightly and 
lo leave them without an; ac'ion or punishment. 

If wc are to blame any one for the present 
Stale of affairs we must fust hlane the parents. 

I; *‘Tho hand that rocks the cradle rules the world”, 
j-jsays an old adage. It is during the lender years 
jl^al children ought to be disciplined. “Just as a 
{iWig is bent, tho tree will be inclined”, said 
The parents are solely to blame for the 


permit their children to go against school or 
college authorities. Should they not stop, their 
children from perpetrating crimes and tnisdeeds ? 

Next wc can blame teachers especially the 
ttachers of children during tender years. Henry 
xY<lam3 has said “A teacher alTecl.s eternity, he 
can never tell where his influence stops”. If 
during the early years, the teachers and parents 
try to incu'eate habits of discipline and respect 
for authority, our country will function much 
belter. 

The plight of teachers in the present educa¬ 
tional .system is indeed miserable. The teachers 
arc paid very poorly and naturally, talented 
people who can discipline and teach studmils will 
shirk or avoid the teaching profes.sion. Sill 
worse, due to the poor pay they get, teachers do 
not get rc.«pect from s udents or their parents. 
Gone arc the days, when Eklavya could sacrifice 
his thumb for his Guru. Today’s students and 
their parents do net mind going to a court of law 
if the child is punished. What discipline, can 
the poorly paid and moderately clad teacher 
inculcate on the minds of students ? 

Another psychological reason for frequent 
iludeiit strikes is that the students themselves 
choose their career wrongly in search of prospects 
and iiol knowledge. Ihey many time.? choose 
subjects in which they themselves are not interes¬ 
ted. Naturally, they like to absent themselves, and 
at the slightest pretext they go on strikes and 
ab.'cnt themselve.s, ami abs ain from their studies. 
It is the duly of parents lo see to it, that the 
students choose subjects in which they have keen 
interest. 

Again why should students have anything to 
do with politics. Their sole aim should be to 
acquire knowledge. They waste thek valttahlft 
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time and the precious opportunity of learning, by 
joining hands with politicians, who have vested 
ii terests. The politicians try to gain power, and 
for their self it h grred for winning elections, they 
provoke sludenis, to give up their search for 
knowletlgc. 

But di eipliee does ricit mean that we shcuhl 
o;urb the loge fo( te!f pxpreision and ori'Jiinality 
iiinong student;- 'I’he carrirula should he so 


arranged, that students get enough opportunities, 
for ac.ivilies in which they can exprets themselves. 
Blair has said it rightly that “The discipline which 
corrects the ha«a less of worldly passions, for¬ 
tifies the heart wi'h virtuous principles, enligh¬ 
tens the mind with useful knowledge and 
.orlifies it with enjo>nirnt from Avilhin itself is 
of more consequ^’iice to real felicity, than all 
j rovisions we can make for prosperity. 


Clin.A RAl—A FORGOTTEN HERO OF BENGAL 

(iAUBANfi^GOPAL SENCUPTA 


The Korh's ;;ic bflicvt’d to have descended 
from the ‘'iVleche-.' who in Inn!, form branch of 
the great Bodo lacc of Mongolian origin settled 
in the North Eastein parts of India in the di'-tant 
past. 

Thai the ’Boc' have settled in India fr nn 
%’ery early times is evident from the- frequent 
jtfererices in the anciejit Sanskrit Literature 
jneluding Ramavana and Mahahharata to 
‘Kiratas’. 

The founder <{ the long line of Ko(h rulers 
of North Bengal > as one Haria Mondai, a Koch 
or Merh of Chikaiigiatii, a village in the Coalpara 
District !)f A‘sam. Visu or Viswa Singha, son of 
Haria through his wife Hira; showed great 
physical atid intellectual strengih fiom his 
boyhood. On atlaming youth, he founded a 
kingdom for himself ousting the neiglihouring 
chiefs in the early part of the Sixteenth Century, 
hi.swasingha transferred his capital to Cooch 
Bihar whcie he built up a fine city. 

Biswa Singh died in IMO A.D, During the 
lime of his death two of his older sons Malladeva 
and Sukladhawajr were studying in Varanasi. 
Taking advantage of their absence, one of the 
younger sons of Viswa Singha named Narsingha 
occupied the thr.)ne. Coming hack to Cooch 
Bibar, Malladeva and Sukladhawaja defeated and 
o'e/.hroned Nar Singha. The eldest son Malladeva 
became the King of Cooch Bihar assuming the 


name Naranarayana and Sukladhawaja became 
the (.'ommandcr-chii'f of his army. 

Sukladhawaja K belter known in history as 
Chila Roy or Si'a Roy. Sukladhawaja was as 
firm and invulnerable as a rock—.^o he acquired 
the name Si'a !'<') as ‘Si!a‘ in Sanskrit denotes 
‘Sicjie’. Arcf>rdirg to Sir Edward Gait author 
»!f History of Assam, Sukiaedhawaja got his nick 
rame 'Chila Rai’ or ‘Kile King' because he showed 
‘'real dash and rapidity as a warrior and pounced 
lipon bis enemy in the manner of a kite. 

It is a mat er of regret that this great Hindu 
general has received little attention from our 
historians. In an age of expansion of Muslim 
power in Eastern India, few non-Muslim general 
loukl <'vince such miliiary talent as Chila Rai. 
P is gratifying that Chila Rai's name finds 
mention in the Scioll of Honour in the admirable 
nionograph “Kiratj Jana Kriti"’ vvri.ten by the 
eminent scholar Dr, Sunili Kumar Chatterjec 
fnhlislied a few v-?ars back. 

During the lif - iimr of Biswa Singha encmily 
tnsuetl hetw'een him and tho Ahom rulers of 
Assam. After Naranarayan's accession to the 
throne, Chila Rai ousted the Ahoms in an encoun- 
itj in 1546 A.D. In 1,':62, Sukladhawaja or Chila 
Rai with a va.st army set out on an expedition to 
conquer the Ahom territories. The Ahom ruler 
Ohukainppa along with his nobles fled to the Naga 
Hills allowing the victorious Chila Rai to take 
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p 08 $es;jiun of his i.apitnl at Gaiyaon near Uikhu lure in the whole of India. 

river. Thus, the entire rejiion ruled by the .Ahonis Chila Rai 'wicc made onslaughts on the 
came Xv lx aon'xed by Chila Rai. However, Muslim rulei ul Rengai whose capital was at 
after some time, die territory was jetuim'd to the f>our. While leading the second attack as an ally 
Ahom King av he prayed for peace and agreed of the Emperoi of Delhi against the rebellious 
to remain a f.-uiia ot <, tuler undei the Ko(h King Oour King, Chila Rai sudtlenly died on the banks 
Naranarasan ChiS ^ Rai also altaeked the Kaehari of the river (ianga of small pox in 1579 A.l). 
(eiritory .ulja n.t to the Ahoms. The (!hila Rai " death came on king Naranarayan 
Kaehari Kinc, too teebic to lesisl Chila Rai also as a rude shoek. (he broken-hearted king 
.‘lied for peaie agreeing to remain subservient survived his inolhei l>y five yeats. During 
to (’ooch Rihar and pav an annual pre-sent of Naranarayan’ iiile Koch power w as at its zimiih and 
rupees seventy thousand, one thousand gold .jll this was <iuc to the tael and jtrowess of Chila 
coins and sivl\ ciiphaiits. During this period, Rai. Such was Chila Rai's bold on his brother’s 
Dimapur Vva« the M-at of Kaehari rulers. There- kingdom that an “European liaveller named 
after, Chila Rai •* nt a message to the ruler of Ralph Fitch \isiti'’g the leriiloiy has wrongly 
Manipur to aeccjit the .suzerainty of Cooch Bihar, mentioned him to he the rulers in hi.‘ records^ 
Chila Rai's un-omnion military skill, his although Chila Rai in fact wa.s the commander-in- 
viclorkius marcli anrl subjugation ol Ahoms and chief of the king’s army. Chila Rai’s devotion 
Kacharis frighlen'r: the Manipur King. He lost and loyalty to his hrothei king was sueh that he 
1.0 time in agieeing to the offer of Chila Rai and never tried to eaive out a kingdom for himself, 
continued to send 'nandsomc annual tributes in although he him,self was the builder of the empire 
money arnl kind- to Cooch Bihar, t^hila Rai, so to say. Both Naranarayan and ('hila Rai were 
elated with -iicee-i now turned his eyi's to Jaian- deeplv religion- Sankar Dev, founder of the 
fiya. Jaintiva kin,, prcfering death to dishonour MahapurnVhia Vaisnavism of Assam was sheltered 
met Chila Kai in tfu* fiatlle field and was killed at their terriforv i>v the king Naranarvan arnl his 
The ruler’s son Vijaymanikya. however, vielded hriither. 

to Chila Rai and tin- irrcal hero, out of pity, re- Both the brothers were akso patrons of learning, 

instated Vijavmaukya ;is a feudatory chief, themselves being f.urlv learned having spent their 
Chila Rai now il'.aiked the adjacent territories schooling period at Varanasi. They invited 
of Tripura, Kliaiiam, Dimnia and Svhlet and many learneil scholar- Irom adjoining regions 
scored victory every where. and sheltered them in their kingdom for the 

tiirthcraiice of le.irning. They also invited many 
Chila Rat as i emupjeiing hero, returned to artisans viz. Carpenters, weavers etc. from Assam 
his country in.I lelmilt the Kamakhya temple and got them settled in Cooch Bihar to improve 
near Cauhali in 1.565 A.D. Earlier, this ancient ihe industry of th .3 land. 

temple and the site of pilgrimage was ransacked When Chila Rai died- his only son Raghu 
and ruined by ih.- Muslim invaders. A stone Dev was a minor. Raghu Dev, coming of age, 
ioscJription in the Kamakhva temple contains a revolted against his uncle-king. King Naranarayan 
reference to its being luiilt by the great hero was magnanimous enough not to punish his 
“Sukladhawaja’’—brother of king N^aranarayan impetuous nephew. He gave away the areas east 
in the Saka era 11B7. Two .stone images in the of the Sankesh river to him making him also a 
niches of the Kamakhya temple are also reported king of the eastern region. Raghu Deva built the 
Jo be the representations of king Naranarayan and famous temple of “Haya GribaMadbaba" at Hajo 
.^ brother Sukladhawaja or Chila Rai. TTic in Assam. In.scrij>tions on the walla of this 
^KjUDakhya templi—built by Quia Rai is con- famous temple describes Raghu Deva as a great 
to be a fine specimen of temple architec- hero and depicts- his e^loits. 
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D. M. B. writing in Science and Culture 
about the late Professor A. C. Banerji 
gives a summary of the life and work of 
that eminent scholar. We are quoting 
certain portions of that article. 

Professor Arniya Gli. Banerji, General 
President elect of the 1969 session oi Jie 
Indian Science Congress at Bombay passed 
away after a short illness in Allahabad on May 
31, 1968 He had not been keeping well for 
some time and was advised not to stay in 
Allahabad during the hot summer months. 
But he decided to spend some time in Allahabad 
consulting literature he had collected for 
preparation of his presidential address. 

A. C. Banerji was born on 23rd September 
1891 in the house of his maternal grandfather 
Nibaran Chandra Mukherji, a respected 
leader of the Brahino community. The initia¬ 
tion into Brahmoism and marriage of Amiya’s 
father Gyan Chandra Banerji took place 
against strong opposition from the latter’s 
father. The late G. C. Banerji was a member 
of the judicial service of Bihar. Amiya’s 
school education was completed in the 
Bhagalpur Zillah School from his grand father’s 
house. After completing his matriculation he 
came to Calcutta and joined the Presidency 
College. An accident while doing some 
experimental work in the B.Sc. chemical labo¬ 
ratory convinced Amiya that Chemistry was 
not his metier. In 1913 he obtained a Class I 
in Applied Mathematics in the M.Sc. examina¬ 
tion of the Calcutta University standing second 
in order of merit. Being domiciled in Bihar 
A. C. Banerji was awarded a State Scholarship 
by Bihar and Orissa Government for 


continuing his studies in Cambridge. In 
Cambridge he joined the Clare College from 
where he secured class I in both Parts I and II. 
of the Mathematical Science Tripos; the latter 
one carried with it the distinction of 
Wrangler. 

Of the many eminent teachers wno influen¬ 
ced him in Cambridge mention may be made 
of the name of G. H. Hardy the eminent 
mathematician who had introduced drastic 
changes in the syllabus of the mathematical 
tripos and made it follow the rigorous analyti¬ 
cal method prevalent in western Europe. 
Alter finishing his Tripos examination Banerji 
spent some time in the practical class for Part II 
physics under C.'I’.R. Wilson’s supervision. 
He recalls how Wilson made him repeat five 
times a particular experimertt before he was 
satisfied with the accuracy of the results. 
Other Indian students working in Wilson’s 
laboratory' could recall similar incidents, but 
Banerji’s having to repeat his experiment five 
times was probably a record. The third 
person who had greatly influenced A, G. 
Banerji in Cambridge was A. S. Eddington. 

He was thrilled to read in the London 
Times how Eddington, from total solar eclipse 
observations taken on the island Principe on 
29-5-1919 had quantitatively verified the 
second prediction from Einstein’s general 
theory of relativity on the bending of light rays 
in the sun’s gravitational field. A. C Banerji 
who had worked for sometime with Eddington 
in the Cambridge University Observatory was 
very proud to show me when I was his guest 
in Cambridge some negatives of stars which he 
had taken in the Observatory. Eddington's 
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real influence came later when he visited 
Allahabad in 1938 and disemssed some prob¬ 
lems of celestial dynamics there. 

Teaching and Research : In December 1919 
after returning from Cambridge A, G. Banerji 
joined an lES post in Patna for a few months. 
Later during 1920-21 he was seconded to a 
similar post in the Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. On the conversion of this College 
to a Unitary Teaching University, A. C. 
Banerji was appointed Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Mathematics. His recognition as 
University Professor of Mathematics came in 
1930 caftcr he hud shown his ability for 
research. 

In an article ‘Meghnad .Saha in .Vllahabad’ 
(published in Stai'..Nf:F. ano Cui ri RK—October 
19.36—page 212j Banerji relates how Saha 
had persuaded him to take up research and 
also of Eddington’s influence on him. We 
quote the following from this article : 

“In 1938 Prof. Eddington came to 
Allahabad. He was given a great reception 
by the Municipal Board of Allahabad. An 
Astrophysical Conference was held in which 
Eddington and Saha were the principal spea¬ 
kers. On both these occasions Eddington 
paid very high tribute to Saha and sai<l that he 
had come to Allahabad mainly to see Saha. 
Personally speaking Eddington’s visit to 
Allahabad was a great stimulant for me. Ins¬ 
pired by him I began working on Galactic 
Dynamics and Astrophysics in 1938. I was 
also personally very grateful to Saiia for his 
constant solicitude for me. When I Joined 
the Muir Central College, Allahabad, I was 
appointed a member of the Indian Educational 
Service. Being now in a safe and comfortable 
post, I wasted many evenings in playing 
-friendly games of cards with some of my collca- 
guesi Saha complained to my wife and said 
ifaat I had very goorl potentialities for doing 


research but I was wasting my time in playing 
cards. Due to combined persuasion of my 
wife and Saha I gave up card playing and 
began research work in hydrodynamics and 
wave mechanics.” 

A. C. Banerji’s first publications on 
Hydrodynamics appeared during 1928-29. 
They were the fruits of his early training in 
applied mathematics in Calcutta and Cam¬ 
bridge. Next we find a series of papers on 
nuclear physics and on intensity of ionisation 
distribution in the earth’s atmf)sphcre, 
these were written during the period when 
M. N. Saha interested A. C. Banerji in 
problems of nuclear phy.sics and atmospheric 
ionisation. One of them ‘ On the intensity 
distribution in fine structures components of 
hydrogen and ionized helium spectra according 
to Dirac’s theory” w.as a joint paper with 
M. N. Saha. 

In 1938 soon after the Science Congress 
Silver Jubilee celebration in Calcutta, Edding¬ 
ton visited Allahabad to preside over an Astro- 
physical Conference. 'Fhcrc is a photographic 
reproduction in Eddington’s biography 
of a group taken at a reception given to 
Eddington at the Municipal Museum in 
Alla -abad; included in this group are Edding¬ 
ton, Saha. A. C. Banerji and Sir S. M. 
Snlaiman. The renewed contact with Edding¬ 
ton stimulated A. C. Banerji to his most 
significant and productive period of research on 
problems of Galactic Dynamics and Astrophy¬ 
sics. His publications on these topics extended 
from 1938 to 1949. Some of his research 
students of W'hom P. L. Bhatnagar is the most 
prominent were associated in thes'* investiga¬ 
tions. His most important contributions are 
contained in the following publications ; 

1. The instability of radical oscillation 
of a variable star and the origin of 
the solar system (Proc. Nat. Inst. Sc/. 
Ind. 8, 173, 1942), 
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2. Recent advances in Galactic Dynamics 
with chapters on (/) Polytropic 
Configuration of gaseous matter, (II) 
Spiral Nebulae and (///) The origin of 
the Solar System. 

Reviews of these two publications by 
competent specialists are given below; they 
will give some itulication of the importance 
of Banerji’s contributions. 

The first one is taken from a review by 
the Editor of'Sky and Telescope' (1942). 

“Would that we could observe the l)irth of 
a planetary system ? For no theory on the 
origin of our solar system has yet received 
the unanimous support of astronomers. 

“A new version of the close encounter 
theory has recently been published by A. C. 
Banerji in the proceedings of the National 
Institute of Sciences of India. lie supposes 
that the material of the sun and the planets 
was once part of a Gepheid variable star 
having a mass about nine times that of our stin. 
The Gepheid variable, a pulsating star, was 
passed at a moderate distance- say 200 
astronomical units by another star of about the 
same heavy mass. This encounter produced 
unstable tides in the Gepheid with the con.se- 
quence that a great deal of material wa.s 
ejected from it.” 

“Banerji finds that the ejected material 
could form a solar system having about two 
fifths of the energy of the original parent Cep- 
heid. We quote him “The encounter need 
not be very close, nor need the intruding star 
have an inordinately large velocity, to give 
the requisite angular momentum to the sun 
and its planets and enough energy to the 
solar system to escape from the parent 
Gepheid. ” 

It must have been of some satisfaction to 
him when in 1967 he was elected to be the 
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General President of the Indian Science Goo» 
gress for the 1969 session at Bombay. Ai 
mentioned earlier during 1968 A. C. Banerji 
was chiefly engaged in preparing a draft of 
his address as General President. 

THE GANDHIAN CONCEPTION OP 
SOCIAL ORDER 

The following excerpts are from V. V. 
Bhatt's Study of Indian Philosophy appear¬ 
ing in the Aryan Path, Gandhiji wrote in 

Young India (2.7.31) 

I look upon an increase in the power of the 
State with the greatest fear, because, although 
while apparently doing good by minimizing 
exj^loitation, it does the greatest harm to 
mankind by <lestroying individuality, which 
lies at the root of all progress. 

Hence the classical statement ofThorcau 
that, that government is best which governs 
the least. 

Gandhiji was not very fond of Centra¬ 
lised Government nor of sharp hierarchical 
divisions in Society. He wrote. 

The individual should be able to get 
suflicient work to enable him to make the two 
ends meet. And this ideal can be universally 
realized only if the means of production of the 
elementary necessities of life remain in the 
control of the masses. These should be freely 
available to all as God’s air and water are or 
ought to be ; they should not be made a 
vehicle of traffic for the exploitation of others. 
Their monopolization by any country, nation 
or group of persons would be unjust. 

Economic equality is the master key to 

non-violent independence.A non-violent 

system of government is clearly an impossi¬ 
bility so long as the wide gulf between tlie 
rich and the hungry millions persists. 

My idea of society is that while we are 
born equal, meaning that we have a right to 
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equal opportunity, all have not the same 
capacity. It is in the nature of things 
mpossible. For instance, all cannot have the 
same height, or colour, or degree of 
intelligence, etc.; therefore in the nature of 
things, some will have ability to earn more, 
and others less. People with talents will have 
more, and they will utilize their talents for 
this purpose. If they utilize their talents 
kindly, they will be performing the work of 
the State. Such people exist as trustees, on 
no other terms. I would allow a man of 
intellect to earn more. I would not cramp 
his talent. But the bulk of his greater earnings 
must be used for the good of the State, just as 
the income of all earning sons of the father 
go to the common family fund. They woul<l 
have these earnings only as trustees. 


He was not against the use of 
machinery. But he did not want machinery 
to determine man’s way of life. He wrote 

in Harijan. 

The type of mechanization which might 
lead to regimentation and the loss of sponta¬ 
neity must be avoided as far as possible....If it 
is a hindrance to the highest flights of the soul, 
it has to be rejected. 

What I object to is the craze for 
machinery, not machinery as such. 
The craze is for what they call labour- 
saving machinery... I want to save time 
and labour, not for a fraction of mankind, 
but for all ; T want the concentration of 
wealth, not in the hands of a few, but in the 
hands of all. Today machinery merely helps 
a few to ride on the back of millions. The 
impetus Ijehind it all is not the philanthropy 
to save labour, but greed. It is against this 
li^ysonstitution of things that I am fighting with 
|!4illmy niight. 


He wrote about World Peace in the 
following manner : 

Those who seek to destroy men rather than 
manners adopt the latter and become worse 
than those whom they destroy under the 
mistaken belief that the manners will die with 
the man. 

For it is my firm conviction that nothing 
enduring can be built on violence. 

Peace will never come until the Great 
Powers courageously decide to disarm them¬ 
selves....! have an implicit faith, a faith that 
today burns brighter than ever, after half a 
century’s experience of unbroken practice of 
non-violence—that mankind can only be saved 
through non-violence. 

It would be found that before general 
disarmament in Europe commences, as it must 
some day, unless Europe is to commit suicide, 
some nation will have to dare to disarm herself 
and take large risks. 

If even one nation were unconditionally to 
perform the supreme .act of renunciation, 
many of us would see in our lifetime visible 
peace established on earth 

NITROGEN LOSSES FROM PADDY-SOILS 

Science and Culture Published an 
informative article by B. A. Lakhdive and 
Rajendra Prasad on the above subject in 
the October 1968 number. The introduc¬ 
tory remarks are reproduced. 

’Fhc rice crop generally removes 30-70 
percent of nitrogen that is added to the soil. 
'I'he remaining nitrogen is subject to loss from 
the soil. If nitrogenous fertilizers arc not 
applied properly, the losses of nitrogen increase 
and efficiency of fertilizers is lowered, which 
ultimately results in a lower uptake of nitrogen 
by the crop and subsequent poor yields. With 
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the introduction of high fertilizer responsive 
varieties and intensive agriculture, the per 
acre application of nitrogenous fertilizers is 
bound to increase. With higher rates of 
application, the losses of nitrogen will also 
be proportionately higher and many a 
time are likely to become quite serious 
to affect crop production. A knowledge 
of the nature and extent of nitrogen 
losses from paddy soils and methods to 
minimise these, therefore, deserves attention 
of all rice growers, 

MiTHRAISM 

Madhusudan Mailik, writing in The 
Visvobharati Quarterly introduces his article 
on Mithraism with the following passages 
which we reproduce below ; 

'I'liE ORioiN of the worship of Mitlira (Av. 
Miora, Skt. Mitra. MPer. Mihr, Per. Mihr, cf. 
Per. Miht---‘ban’ one who observes Mithra, 
i. e. kind), the Indo-Iranian divinity, dates 
back to a period when the ancestors of both 
the Iranians and the Indians lived together as 
one people in a common Urheimat. The 
name of ‘Mitra’ appears along writh the Lord 
of Heaven in the clay tablets discovered in 
1907 in the palace archiva at Boghazkoy, the 
capital of the Ilittites in the north of the 
Anatolian plateau. The clay records mention 
the conclusion of a treaty (dated somewhere in 
the fourteenth century B. G.) between the 
Hittite king Subbiluliuma and Mitanni King 
Matiwaza. 

Mithraism no longer exists but it was a 
cult which arose in ancient Iran and spread to 
the Roman Empire and from there to other 
parts of the world. It was one of the most 
vigorous and mystic cults that to appear in 


Europe and successfully to combat the supro* 
macy of the nascent christanity. 

It is strange that the term ‘Mithra’ doe« 
not occur even once in the Gathas of 
Zarathushtra where Ahura ( cf. Ved. asura),. 
the Indian counterpart of Varuna ( Cf. Uranos 
of the Greeks ) assumes to himself all the 
titles and epithets. In later Zoroastrian 
literature Mithra, of course, re-appears and i$ 
invoked along with Ahura as the holy and 
mighty god of the Iranians. On the whole in 
lalcr Parsec scriptures, Mithra is a close 
associate of Khurshed, the sun ). 

MITRA IN THE VEDAS 

In the extent Vedic literature Mitra always 
appears in conjunction with Varuna. Only in 
one single hymn of the Rg.-Veda ( iii. 59 ), he 
is addressed alone. In the Vedas Mitia stirs 
men into activity ( Mitro janan yatayati, Rv. 
iii. i. i ) ; he is the Aditya. The etymology of 
the term ‘Mitra’ still baffles us. Originally it 
may have meant ‘ally’ or ‘friend’ for, the word 
very frequently means ‘friend' in the Rg.-Veda. 

MITHRA IN THE AVESTA 

Mithra holds a much higher position in the 
Iranian literature than in the Vedas. In the 
Gathas of Zorathushtra, Mithra is absent no 
doubt but he appears in the Gatha Haptan- 
ghaiti ( Gatha of the seven chapters) as 
Mithra-Ahura. A long Yasht ( Yt. 10 ) with, 
35 sections and 146 verses is dedicated to the 
services of Mithra. He is always awake ; day 
and night he watches over all creatures ; he is 
the custodian of truth and royalty and an 
inveterate enemy of all that is false, also the 
guardian of contracts and punishes those who 
violate them and the 1 ord of wide pastures 
and of fecundity. 


• • • 
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ARABS vs. ISRAELIS 

An Israeli publication “Hatred is 
Sacred", describes Arab propaganda 
against Israel in the following manner : 

A twelve-year-old child in Egypt, doing his 
exercise in Arabic grammar, may use the 
sentence : The Arabs do not cease to act 
for the extermination of Israel.’ 

In Syria, a ten-year-old is asked to analyze 
the syntax of: ‘We shall expel ail the Jews 
from the Arab countries.’ 

Attacks on Israel and Zionism have long 
been a staple feature of Arab literature, press 
and radio. The cry to wipe out Israel is 
unhappily the common denominator of Arab 
thoughts, dreams and deeds. Even so, school 
textbooks, one would have hoped, might be a 
different matter. Must the extremist utter¬ 
ances of Arab leaders be echoed in primers ? 
What prospect of peace can there be for the 
new generations in the Middle East if young¬ 
sters in Jordan are asked to develop the 
theme : ‘Israel was born to die. Prove it!’? 
Or if, in concluding a lesson in history, a 
Jordanian textbook says : ‘So you boys and 
girls must cling to the slogan—“Israel must 
be destroyed’’.’ 

Hate is nurtured deliberately, and directed 
assiduously to conditioning the child against 
the concept that the man—or the child—on 
the other side of the border is a normal human 
being like himself. 

At an exhibition held in Khan Yunis in the 
then Egyptian-controlled Gaza Strip were 
drawings that showed Israeli soldiers and 


civilians attacking Arab women. The place of 
the exhibition—a school for girls !! 

Israelis are described in Arab textbooks not 
as a nation among other nations but as ‘the 
scum of the nations with nothing in common 
between them’. 

Hate and enmity arc binned and fed by 
fantastic talcs of Jewish crimes and characte¬ 
ristics, of sinister aspects rrf the Jewish religion 

- ‘the only religion which has made a tenet 
of espionage’ ( Jordan ) —and of its biblical 
history. Even the God of Irsael does not escape 
slander and vilification : ‘He is blood-thirsty, 
fickleminded, harsh and greedy. He is 
pleased with imposture and deceit’ 
(Jordan ). 

The Jews are portrayed as people who live 
in darkness, cowards, disliking all who live in 
peace, despised and corrupted. A Jordanian 
author uses this portrayal to explain the 
persecution of the Jews of Europe. 

‘The Palestinian Problem’ is a book written 
by Dhikan al-Hindawi, Minister of Education 
in Jordan (1964-67). In the chapter entitled 
‘Aims and Methods of Zionism’, he devotes 
much space to quotations from the ‘Protocols 
of the Elders of Zlon\ a vicious anti-Jewish 
forgery about an alleged world Jewish conspi¬ 
racy. Even this clumsy fabrication—exploded 
authoritatively long ago, and again and again, 
for what it is—is not enough for him. He 
adds his own interpretation and conclusions : 

‘The Zionists use the spread of corruption 
and decay as an objective and as a means; 
precedents for this were found in the Bible...’ 
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‘Zionism exploits references to espionage in 
the Bible in order to transform espionage into 
a so-called religious service,' 

And, preposterously : 

‘Bcria, a former Minister of the Interior of 
the USSR, ... did not spy for the USA or 
England l)Ut for the purposes of World 
Zionism.’ 

NEW INVENTIONS 

The foiloing news item is reproduced 
from the British Information services 
features for the Press : 

LONDON, Decembein Any oxygen tent 
which even the smallest hf»spital can afFortl, 
and portable flash x-ray equipment which 
makes available to the general practitioner 
in his .surgery instant x-ray prints of 
simple fractures —these are just two of the 
exhibits tliat will be ou show at the 
London liivenlif ns and New Products 
Exhibition next month. 

Tlie event, sponsored by the Institute <)f 
Patentees and Inventors to mark its oOth anni¬ 
versary, is the first exhibition held by the 
Institute in which inventions already adopted 
by manufacttirers are to be shown. It is also 
the first to which exhibitors from abroad liave 
been invited. 

The Exhibition -to ite held from January 6 
to 11 —has the support of the JVIinistry 
of Technology the National Research 
Development Corporation, the British 
Patent Ofllcc, and many other well-known 
organisations. 

STUDENTS WELCOME IN BRITAIN 

While foreigners, particularly those 
who are not of a white complexion, are 
no longer very welcome in Britain; it 
would appear from the following news 
item from the British Information Services 


Press features that foreign Students arB 
not quite so unwelcome in that Country. 

LONDON, December 13—A major expansion 
scheme, designed to provide additional 
accommodation in London for overseas 
students, has been announced by the Inter¬ 
national Students Trust. 

Tire Trusts “International House”, an 
important centre of activity for many of the 
40,000 overseas students in Britain, will have 
bedrooms and flats for over 400 people when 
the plan is complete. The scheme makes 
special provision for the wives and children 
of students. 

'Total cost of the extension will be 
£1,600,000 which will be met by grants 
from the British Government, industry, 
charitable trusts and other organisations, 
and iiidivj<luals 

^V(>rk on the j)roject is expected to start in 
March next year and be completed by 1070. 


AMERICA AND INDIA 

The following news items are supplied 
to us by the United States Information 
Service. 

DUTY-FREE ENTRY OF DONATED 
GOODS 

NEW DELHI—An agreement was recently 
signed here between the governments of India 
and the United States providing for continued 
dutyfree import of commodities and supplies 
donated by the U. S. Government and private 
American charitable institutions and distribu¬ 
ted in India through voluntary agencies. 
During the current American fiscal year 
(ending June 30, 1969), the U. S. Government 
plans to donate nearly half-a million tons of 
food valued S76 million (Rs, 57 crores) for 
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distit^ution in India through voluntary agen- 
ciew' Together with food donated by Indian 
institutions, the American supplies will be used 
liirgely in the preparation of lunches which are 
now provided to 1.2 crore school children. 
Some will also be used to prepare meals for 40 
lakhs pre-school children. 

RS. 6.3 LAKH U. S. GRANT TO DEVELOP 
IMPROVED CATTLE FEED IN INDIA 

BOMBAY—A five-year research project now 
under way at the Institute of Agriculture 
at Anand in Gujarat, designed to develop 
improved low cost cattle feed, has received a 
U. S. Government grant of Rs. 6.3 laklis. 
A team of investigators is now conducting 
studies in co-operation with an American 
scientist, Dr. P. J. Van Soest of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The researchers 
will make comparative studie.s to select the 


protein and non-protein supplements most 
suitable for use in preparing improved^ 
inexpensive cattle feed. Proteins, vitally 
necessary for building up muscles and 
increasing milk production, arc generally 
insufficient in the diet of Indian cows. 


DISCARDED TYRES MAY BE 
VALUABLE 

WASHINGTON—Worn-out tyres, now being 
discarded by motorists at the rate of 
millions a year, may become a source of 
valuable chemicals as well as gas for heat 
and power. Researchers at the U. S. Interior 
Department’s Bureau of Mines Pittsburgh 
Laboratory have obtained “surprisingly 
large quantities’* of chemicals, oil liquids, 
gas and tar from shredded tyres by heating 
them in a reactor normally used to test 
the coking properties of coal. 
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^'I 'ease P'ird^ hemand bii Publb Sector 

Mr. Fakraddin Aii Ahmed, IJnjon 
Minister of Industrial Defelopment recently 
defended the Public Sector and the (iovern- 
ment's policy of indnstrialisation of India by 
choosing the time, place and ske of parti- 
oalar industrial projects ; when ho was 
winding up a two-day conference of the 
Central Advisory Council of Industries. He 
said there should be a '‘cease tire'* in the 
matter of criticism of the Public Sector 
undertakings. He thought these under¬ 
takings had been very useful in so far as 
their creation stopped the import of capital 
goods into the country, He also said these 
undertakings had not yet come out of the 
natural gestation period which happened to 
be long in the case of industries engaged 
in sophisticated nature of production. We 
agree that the public sector undertakings 
have made it impossible for India to set up 
M 17 more large scale iodustries requiring 


foreign machiaery and equipment ; in so far 
as India has exhausted all her credit in for¬ 
eign countries by sponsoring unprofitable 
public sector projects. If many of these 
sophisticated productive uuits are still in 
gestation without actually delivering the 
goods, we do not see how they could have 
made it iianecessary for India to import 
foreign machinery excepting by opening 
the eyes of our planners, who do now realise 
the futility of importing capital goods by 
borrowing money in foreign countries and 
handing over plants to bureaucrats for ope¬ 
ration. Mr. F. A. Abmed should have known 
when he was fighting for a lost cause. Public 
Sector mismanagements and inefficiency 
are now so well known that there are 
hardly any people in India who do not think 
that the .Government should stop wasting 
public money and borrowing money for 
industrial projects. As to the Government’s 
policy of allocating projects for loeatioxui 
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chosen by them ; these allocations have been 
made on the basis of considerations which are 
not broad based on economic realities. As 
a result of this pursuance of economic impo¬ 
ssibilities, most of our newly founded indus¬ 
tries are trying to grow in predominantly 
unfavourable environment. It is not 
impossibic to grow jute in Rajasthan, Tea 
in liuiidclkhand or fish in glass jars. But 
such things never suecceed commercially. 
In economics there are lines of least resis" 
tance, as well as those which provide the 
maximum heavy K^’ing. We call that 
pragmatic which achieves an objective with 
the greatest ease. What Mr. I. A, Ahmed 
calls pr.iginatic is that which has the support 
of the greate-st number of impractical poli¬ 
ticians. When it comes to a valuation of 
economic circurastanoes and commercial 
facts, we cannot accept Mr. F. A. Ahmed’s 
views on the subject and reject Mr. J. It. 1). 
Tata’s valuations. We have to disagree 
with Mr. Ahmed and side with Mr. >). R. D. 
Tata and the critics of the public sector. 
Oeuerally speaking, the economic policy of 
the Government of India has not created a 
more equitable distribution of wealth, nor 
equal opportunities for all, nor abolished the 
concentration of wealth in few’er hands, nor 
has it given us a classless society free from 
exploitation of man by man, drunkennes.s, 
illiteracy and other faults. It is establishing 
an inefficient bureaucracy more firmly in 

their incapacity, 

Shah of Iran as Mediator 

The Sbahensbab of Iran has very good 
feelings towards India and Pakistan, that is, 
towards the peoples of this great snb-oonti- 


nent, whom the British have successfully 
changed into mutually antagonistic commu¬ 
nities, in order to weaken both groups and 
to make them eager to seek British or 
American assistance for purposes of aggre¬ 
ssion or defence. The Shahen.shah, being a 
true aristocrat, takes a simple and straight 
forward view of the ludo-Pakistani difler- 
ences and <-.ven hopes to help the two 
countries to come to a settleraeut through 
his mediation. 8ouie one should explain to 
him the origin, nature atid growth of the 
two nation flitory and the activities of the 
British in Ktimulating ill feelings between 
Hindus and Mahomedans. He should 
also know how tin; Americans joined the 
British in the establishment of Pakistan 
and how they armed the Pakistanis and 
organised them to act as a marauder state 
against India with a view to force both 
countries to listen to the dictates of Anglo- 
America in various matters in which those 
powers took an interest. The Shahenshah 
would then understand how ditlicult it 
would be to settle “the disputes” that exist 
between India and Pakistan. For there 
are now three other parties, or may be four, 
which mu.st be won over in order to allow 
India and Pakistan to come to terms. 
These four parties are America, Groat 
Britain, Russia and China. These countries 
want Paki.stao and India to be on the map of 
the world in a particular manner which suits 
the plans of these powers. They incite 
Pakistan to make demands or to engage in 
aggression and they again, indnee India to 
tolerate what she would not tolerate nor¬ 
mally. In these cirenmatanoes the disputes 
between India and Pakistan, are fluid. They 
also will have the power to rise from their 
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own ashes evea if they were settled for the 
occasion, so to speak. 

Let us forget the disputes. Pakistan was 
created by the Western powers so that 
disputes could come into existence and the 

4 

powers could get a foot hold on Indian soil. 
From the point of view of the peoples of the 
subcontinent the creation of Pakistan is a 

A 

great dispute. Had there i)een a plebiscite 
in India in 1917. Pakistan would never 
have come into evlstencc. If there is a 
plebiscite now in J’-ikistan, that state may 
divide into two separate states right away. 
Ayub Khan is a die,t.;tor .nod his own people 
have no polifie.ai rigli's or freedoms. Who 
is he then to seek freedoms for ethers V If 
the Kashmir people iti’i'l join i^akistan by 
reason of being Mahomedans, why should 
not the Irnniiiiis also LceoiO'-. subjects of 
Pakistan ? The .Shalie.n&hah slu'uld steer 
clear of these matters unless he had first 
obtained clearance from the four powers we 
have named before. The ' dLpute.s” etc. 
are all the part of .a great illusion, that has 
been created by the four powers jointly 
and severally. 

/Ac (ommomiiahh 

The Prime Minister of India has said that 
India is not going to leave the Commonwealth 
at least in the near future. She along with 
certain other Indian politicians believe in 
the usefulness of the Commonwealth. Pandit 
Nehru did so too. We have, of course, never 
been told why this membership of the 
Commonwealth is of advantage to ns. Any 
explaining that has been done, never 
convinced us that it was really of any 
benefit For, the British Government did a 
lot of harm to Indians by creating a 


Pakistan and by acting for the perpetuation 
of all disadvantages resulting from the 
partition of India. We also have an idea 
that Britinb officers and politicians planned 
the invasion of Kashmir by the Pakistanis 
and the British also prevented Icdia from 
rooting out the invaders on two occasions 
when the Indians could have done so with 
the greatest ease. If the Commonwealth 
has been of any use to us, these unfriendly 
acts of the British fully neutralised such 
bfmefits. Hobnobbing with the Briti'^h has 
not done us any good that has any substance 
in it. AVe agree that our politicians have 
been able to attend couferen«;c8 and ocktail 
parties in London by remaining within 
the Commonwealth ; but what have the 
people of India got out of these social 
contacts ? Our mania for industrialisation 
with borrowed money has some very near 
tonnectiou with the visits that our political 
dignitaries have paid to Washington and 
London. This has made us mortgage our 
national resources to foreign creditors. 
We are not advocating isolationism as a 
national policy ; but we have to deprecate 
our Governmental habit of seeking inspira¬ 
tion and loans from foreign ccuntries. We 
have a feeling that breaking away from the 
C'orornonwoalth will do us no harm. Bather, 
as the white peoples of the Commonwealth, 
including the British, arc anti-Indian in 
spirit, separation will bo more in keeping 
with realities, than the pretence of equality 
of status that the Commonwealtn upholds. 
If we have to maintain any economic or 
political relations with the Commonwealth 
countries those should form the subject 
matter of treaties, agreements and conven¬ 
tions drawn up in a clearcut manner. 
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Where Private Property KxisU 

The msin argumente againet the ineti- 
tutioD of Private Property and private 
individual rights are those of exploitation of 
man by man, injustice, Imposition of want 
and economic suffering on the poor etc,, 
etc. B ut justice and fair play can find full 
expression even where private rights are 
upheld ; and, eijuality aud humsiii rights may 
not flourish where private rights are 
abolished. Sweden, for instance, is a country 
with a population of about S millions. The 
currency of Sweden is the Krona which 
exchange at the rate of 14.52 Krona for 

Type of Scheme Introduced Scope 
Sickness Insurance J065 All re.ridentfl 
(compulsory) 


Employment injury 1918 All employed 

persons 


£1 pound sterling. That is the Krona is 

slightly more valuable than the Rupee. In 
the year 19fi6-fi7 the Swedish Government 

obtained 3044 crorea Krona as revenue. The 
estiaiatea for 1968-69 show 3638 crorea 
Krona. India with a population of 500 
millions obtains about double the Swedish 
revenue in all. This means that from the 
revenue yielding angle the Swedish people 

are about 25 times wealthier than the Indians. 
The Swedes however look after themselves 

fairly well as far as social security is 
concerned. The following description of 
l^wedish social security schemes is reproduced 
from the Statesman’s Year Book. 1968-69, 

Principal Benefits : 

Hospital fees, about lb% of doctors* fees, 
some reimbursement of cost of transportation 
as well as costs of physiotherapy, con¬ 
valescent care, etc., medicines at reduced 
prices or free of charge. During sickness 
daily allowance of 6 — 52 Kr. plus children’s 
supplement (1 — 3 Kr. a day). There Is 
generally no maximum benefit period. 

Medical treatment, medicine and medical 
appliaBCefl, hospital care, sickness benefit 
3-32 Kr. plus children’s supplemental 3 Kr. a 
day. (First 90 days covered by sicknesi 
insurance), disability annuities, funeral 
benefits and survivor’s pensions. 


Unemployment l934 Members of Upto 40 Kr. per day plus 2 Kr. for each 
Insurauce recognised un- child. 

employment 
insurance 
societies 
(about 50 % 
of all wage 
earners). 
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Pensiotts 

Old-age 

1913 

All dtizeoB 

Pensions 

Ih'sahlenir/ii 

1913 

All citizens 

Widofrs 

1948 

AH citizens 

Supplewmlary 

1960 

All gainfully 


(1963) 

occupied 


persons 


Maternity insurance 1955 All child bearing 
(compulsory') women 


Children's allowances 1948 All children below 

ir> 

Children at school 
It)—18 

Children's Pensions 1960 Orphans 

Fatherless 

or 

Motherless. 


ai 

7695 Er. per annum for married cwnples, 
4931 for others ; about half of them receive 
municipal housing supplement. 

in addition to old-age pension and dia-*, 
ablement pension children’s supplement is 
paid (upto 1425 Kr. for each child). 

7696 Kr. and 4931 Kr. respectively most of 
them receive municipal housing supplements. 

4931 Kr. but less for those who have become 
widows before 60 aud have no child below 
16. Many of them receive municipal housiug 
supplement. 

Old ago pension payable from the age of 67 
or, at a reduced rate, from the age of 63, 
disability pension payable before the age of 
67 ; family pension for survivors of a 
deceased person who at the time of his death 
was entitled to old-age pension or disability 
pension under the supplementary pension 
scheme or would have been entitled to a 
disability pension under that scheme in care 
of invalidity. ^>ld-age pension is, in prln- 
<>ip!e,. 60% of the insured person s average 
annual earnings. 

Maternity hospital fee aud cost of transpor¬ 
tation. 1080 Kr. (1620 for twins etc.) 
Employed women may receive 1-56 Kr. a 
day upto 180 days. 

900 Kr. per annum 

75 Kr. per month during school courses. 


1995 Kr. per annum 
1425 Kr. per aonum. 
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6>weden spent 1446 crores Kr. in 1965 on 
social expenditure. The total national income 
of Sweden in that year was about 8500 crores 
Kr. and she obtained i.’800 crores Kr. (apprx) 
itt all as revenue. < )ne can ^ec therefore 
that Sweden does not tax her people very 
heavily and spends about half her revenue on 
social welfare schemes. 

Sludcnl m 

It helps us to understand our student.s if 
we study the student movement of other 
countries ■ for tlie reason that students every¬ 
where fight for the same sort of right.s and 
recognition. They merely try to participate 
more fully and on a larger scale in tlm edu¬ 
cational organisation of the country. The 
following (jiiotations from the A, n: ,!^(ntrsfuati 
are taken from an article contributed to it by 
Christopher Price M. P. about the airairs of 
the Birmingham Univer.sity. ’Fiiese excorpt' 
would help us to handle the dilficultics that 
we are 

'M^flicial treatment ('f student demands, 
however, only partially explain- why the 
first substantial student troubles (apart from 
the continuing L 8 K saga) of the l!)6S-6:,> 
academic year look p!a<^‘e in this particular 
institution, founded by Joseph (.'bamberlaio to 
inject some efficiency into the managers of 
the Birmingham business boom and hitherto 
the most stoic and traditional of all the 
Victorian universities. 

"Perhaps In retrospect the most important 
factor will be seen to have been the vacuum 
at the top left by the departure in the 
eummer of the immensely powerful Sir Robert 
Aitken, a giant of a vice chancellor. Dr. 
!|^bert Bockie Hunter, his successor, arrived 
fliroio the comparatively secluded pastures 


of Scottish academic medicine to a situation 
which demanded the sort of political and 
diplomatic awareness for which he wa® 
obviously ill prepared. The English provin¬ 
cial university is usually tightly controlled by 
a juiita consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Pro-f^hancellor (•••), a couple of adminis¬ 
trators, perhaps the bursar and the treasurer, 
and sometimes one or two senior deans of 
faculties. There capbals grow up over the 
year.*? and havm had in the past an efficient 
record of control and administration. A 
ch.ange of \ ice-chancellor, especially at a 
time of wide spread calls for greater ‘parli- 
r.ipalion’, ushers, in, therefore, a particularly 
dangerous and delicate period. 

“At the same time a power struggle of 
e.jually ddicate political r.amifications was 
going on among the students at least in that 
minority Koc lon of the students, particularly 
in tli8 social .science faculty, which cared 
about these things. Earlier in the term the 
Hocialist I nion formed,an Ad Hoc Commi¬ 
ttee to concentrate on one of the students’ 
demands, an end to the confidentiality which 

^=h^ouds a vast number of the documents 
i.ssucd to Council, Senate and their Commi¬ 
ttee^, and it staged a nuinber of demonstra¬ 
tions on the i.ssuc. Heading its deliberations 
were Charles VVright, a former president of 
the Guild of Students and Dick Atkinson, a 
lecturer at LSE. 

“At the same lime, the Guild of Students, 
under their new president Ray Phillips, a 
grammar-school boy from Catford who has 
grown immensely in stature over the past 
weeks, were now d€.sperately trying to get the 
University Council to agree to their demands. 
They finally set Wednesday 27 November as 
a deadliee for direct action if no progress 
was made. On the 27th. the Council pro* 
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duced a document which scorned to concede 
most oE the students’ demands^ thevi how* 
ever, clainied that the reception they received 
showed that the concessions were those of 
form and not of spirit. In any event, the 
Ad Hoc Committee jumped the gun and 
started a sit-in in the adininistration building 
before the crucial Council meeting even 
started, and after it was over the olficial guild 
of Students made a virtue out of neccssilv, 
joined the office sit-in and take over the 
Great Hall for a continuous teach in which 
lasted nearly a week. Some oiricc docu¬ 
ments were tampered with, but a totally dis¬ 
proportionate hue and cry was raised on this 
issue : by and large the direct action was 
conducted with great discipline and decorum, 
-the teach-in under the excellent chairman¬ 
ship of the local prospective labour candi¬ 
date Michael Hartley i^remer. The most 
astonishing feature of the operation, however, 
was the .scale of it. l>irect action, started 

by the Ad Hoc CJommittee, whose meraber- 
.ship had recently fallen to single, figures was 
supported at a meeting on l’ December by 
over 25 OO students. This time, no one 
could say that the feelings expressed were 
those of a tiny minority” 

S'elajt'i St (lines 

Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose had always 
been rather unfortunate in the supporters 
that he found in Bengal. Whether such 
supporters came from the Congress camp or 
from the Communist groups, their adoration 
of that great son of India had always been 
half-hearted and mixed with a malicious 
desire to see him fail in his endeavours. The 
congress groups openly went against him 
.most of the time and the Communists dis" 


liked him because he fought the British who 
were at that time the allies of the Russians. 
The Communists at that period of our history 
had so far forgotten their patriotic and 
human obligations that they did not utter a 
word of criticism even when the British 
caused the death of nearly three million 
persons in Bengal in the 1943 man made 
famine. The Russian war effort, that is the 
British war effort was the war efifort of the 
Communist Party of India. Naturally the 
J. N. A. being the enemies of the British 
automatically became the enemies of the 
CPI too. But today the C P T (right and 
left) are vying with the Congress in their 
expressiou of devotion to Netaji Subhas. In 
hurts it IS fair weather for Netaji now and 
he has thus secured the Communists and 

the ('ongressmeii as his friends for the time 
being. 

But we are digressing. What we inten¬ 
ded to say was that Netaji Subhas always 
got inefficient, insincere and false friends in 
Bengal. He had many genuine admirers 
too but the most vociferous were the useless 
and the fake type.«. This is now being 
expre.ssed very solidly in bron/.e in the two 
statues that his officially approved admirers 
have put in Calcutta. The one erected on the 
Maidan to the south of the Government House 
some time ago should have been a warning to 
the Committees which handled the modelling 
and erection of the second cipiestrlan statue 
in North Calcutta. But these ardent 
admirers of the great national leader, prob¬ 
ably put the telescope to their blind eye 
when they approved of the statue. Its faults 
have been perhaps exaggerated; but there 
is no doubt that it is no work of art nor a 
correctly portrayed representation of Subhas 
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'Ohaodra Bose oq horse back. The sculptor 
must have shown the selection committee 
'members drawings or miniature models for 
approval. Why did they approve of the 
faulty portrayal 1 Were they not interested 
in getting the work done properly ? Or 
were they, Congressmen and Communists 
looking for an opportunity to misrepresent 
Netaji Subhas even in sculpture ? Politicians, 
municipal dignitaries and bureaucrats have 
great self confidence. They think they are 
authorities on everything. So they happily 
undertake to judge the merit of things in the 
'fields of architecture, sculpture, literature, 
'music, drama, dance, painting, printing and 
all the rest of them, without sufferiug from 
any embarussment whatsoever. The result is 
the glorification of the common place and 
the worthless in every field where quality 


should prevail over popularity. A theatm 
is built, appalling in its frenzy of shape and 
colour, and is approved of by a Committee 
of successful political party men. In ten 
years the party men will be forgotten but 

the ugly mass of the theatre will continue to 
oppress the delicate aesthetic sense of the 

discerning for long decades. A statue is 

put up to portray a great leader loading his 
followers to victory. Jt turns out to be 

gargantuan, creating an impression of bulky 
movement of an uneassy lack of grace. 

When will our public men learn a little of 
that humility which makes human beings 

more diecriminative and useful than they 
would be in their natural, brazen, heavy 
footed approach to whatever work they 

undertook to do. They should never 
undertake responsibilities which they are 

not qualified to carry out. 






SIR DAVID OCHTERLONY-AN ESTIMATE 

BY P. THANKAPPAN NAIR 


Sir David Ochlcrlony, whose 165-fcet 
high Saracenic monument stands in the 
Calcutta Maidan, was affectionately called 
“Lonyockty Sahil)” by soldiers and his name 
goes down in history as ‘Hero of Maloun’ 
or the conqueror of Nepal. Born an American, 
brought up an Knglishnian, lived as a Mtisal- 
man and died as a Scotchman, Sir David 
Ochterlony has been claimed by all these 
peoples. .And the. truth of the matter was 
that he had inherited the traits of these 
communities. 



SIR DAVID OCHTmONV 


David Ochterlony was born at Boston; 
Masaachusettes, U. S. A. on the 12th of 
February 1758. He was not fortunate to 
to take part in the famous ‘tea party’. His 
fotb^y Ibvid Ochterlony, was a cadet of 
df thd famHy of Pftforthy, formerly styled 

in die 


counties of Forfar and Aberdeen. Life ini. 
the uplands of Scotland was miserable, if' 
not nasty, and David (Senior) emigrated , 
to the British colonics in America like many,' 
of his compatriots of the day. His mother,-' 
Tayler, was an “American’* Lady. After' 
the death of her husband, she married Sir 
Issac Heard, the late Garter king-at>arm8. ■ 
Young Ochterlony was left nearly destitute,' 
but his uncle, the laird of Pitforthy put him 
to school in Scotland, His uncle and Ini'^ 
step-father wanted to sec young Ochterlony 
excel in heraldry, but his restless spirit 
yearned for oriental splendour and glory 
to the British crown. 

Thanks to Lachlan Maclean for helping..,; 
young Ochterlony in sailing to India to get -, 
enrolled in the services of the Nawab of 

I 

Carnatic. Maclean did this to acknowledge, 1 
his obligation to David (Senior) who had. i 
lent him a good amount while he has 
military surgeon in America. When Maclean 
became the Under Secretary of State and 
First Commissioner for the affairs of the 
Nawab of Carnatic, he sent for young David 
and arranged him to sail to India with alet^ ^ 
of rcconuncndation. Instead of joining tlie- 
services of the Nawab of Carnatic, he obtained- 
a commission as an ensign in the 24^1 
Bengal Native Infantry on 7th February I77B>i 
at Fort William, Calcutta, under Sir Eryt^l 
Coote. 

Ochterlony was the osty British so|d^| 
who got opportunity to come in 
wiA a galaxy of gallants of Imlian 
Snell as Hiddet All, Holkar, Mamttaii, 
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Singh and Shah Alam, the Emperor of 
Hindustan. His was the military genius 
tliat forced the Raja of Nepal “never to 
molest or disturb the Raja of Sikkim in the 
possession of his territories”. But for him, 
Nepal and Sikkim would have followed 
Tibet and grabbed by China. 

Ochterlony was taken prisoner during 
the First Mysore War and was released 
only on the death of Haider and the 
conclusion of peace in 1784. He returned 
to Calcutta in 1785. His long military life 
can be cut short by saying that he was 
promoted Deputy-Judge Advocate Ceneral 
for one division ol his regiment in 1785, 
became Captain in 1796, Major on 18ih 
March 1800, Lieutenant Colonel on 18th 
March 1805, Colonel January 1, 1812 and 
Major-General on June 4, IBM. 

DEFENDER CF DELHI 

'I'liirty years (;f Ocluerlony's life is 
inseparable from the history of Central India 
He knew the politics and princes and places of 
Upper India intimately. He t<jok field with 
I.ord Lake when the Maratta War broke out in 
1803. He was present at the action near 
Koel in August and at the assault and capture 
of Aligarh on 4th September 1805. Lord 
Lake advanced on Delhi on 7th September 
and Ochterlony was with him at the battle 
of Delhi when the Marattas under Mr. M. 
Louis Bourquin were dcfeateil. Subsequently 
Ochterlony was appointed the first British 
Resident at the court of Shah Alam, titular 
Ernperof of India. He first distinguished 
himself as the defender of Delhi from 7th 
to 16th October 1804 with his small garrison 
against Holkar’s invading unny of 20,000 
until the siege was raised by Lord Lake 
(Lord Lake, is stili rentembered for kissing 
Begum Sumroo after the battle of Delhi in 


in the presence of a distinguished gathering 
who had assembled for a dinner party.) 

The Marattas, who were vanquished, 
sought asylum in Amritsar under Ranjit Singh. 
They wanted the Maharaja to join hands with 
them, but the British demanded their 
expulsion. It appears that Sikhs under Ranjit 
singh had made an attempt to advance beyond 
the Sutlej to Jurnna. Ochlerlonv, who was 
then commanding the fortress of Allahabad, 
was selected to command a force in the 
North-Western Frontier, and to keen Ranjit 
Singh in check. He led his forces up to 
Ludhiana. Ocl.terlony placed the prince of 
Sirhind under British protection and a treaty 
of peace was concluded with Ranjit Singh in 
1809. The treaty of Amritsar fixed the River 
Sutlej as the eastern boundary of Ranjit Singh’.s 
kingdom. Ochterlony was posted as British 
Resident at Ludhiana. He was the first 
Englishman who had an opportunity to assess 
the strength of the Gobindgarh fort where the 
state’s treasures were kept. He aiso under¬ 
took a study of the fortifications of the city of 
Lahore. He enjoyed the confidence of Ranjit 
Singh and his followers and attended the 
wedding ceremony of Prince Kharak Singh, 
the heir-apparent of Ranjit Singh. His friend¬ 
ship with Ranjit Singh was deep and he is 
referred to as Nasiruddoulah Sahib Bahadur 
in the Punjab records. 

The history of Nepal without a biographi¬ 
cal sketch of Ochterlony is like Hamlet 
without the Prince of Denmark. 'Fhc 
Conquest of this Himalayan Kingdom is 
enough to perpetuate his memory for ever. 
The immediate cause of the war was the attack 
arid murder of British police at Batwal by the 
Nepalese on 29th May, 1814. Ochterlony’s 
operation in the first war was directed fropj 
the Western portion. He advanced from the 
Sutlej frontier with 6000 men a,nd. 16. gfin$, 
efossed live plainafirom Ludhlapji .jan^ 
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the hill country in November 1814, encamping 
before the fort of Nalagur, while his colleagues 
General Gillespie was killed on 30th 
November, 1814 and General G. S. Wood 
and Marley could do nothing. L,ord Hastings 
directed the whole operation from Lucknow. 
Hastings determined to make a diversion in 
early February and attack the province of 
Kumaon lynng between the two theatres of 
war, which were 400 miles apart, with the 
Rohilla levies The diversion was successful 
atid on 27th April ISl.'i a convention was 
agreed to by which the province of Kumaon 
was surrendered to the British. 

NEPAL CAMPAIG.N 

Some of the unique feats of Ochterlony 
in this war have never been repeated in 
history. He blasted rocks and opened roads 
near Simla for his two 18-pounder guns at an 
elevation of “iOOP feet at the most inclement 
season of the ye.ir amidst lh«* fall of snow and 
dragged .up the heights his men and elephants. 
He had already redticcd and occupied all the 
forts that were besieged in the rear of his 
advance to Bilaspur by March 1815. The 
Gurkhas assaulted the British position on 16th 
April 1815 and after a desperate fight courted 
defeat with the loss of their ablest general and 
500 men. Amar Singh capitulated on 15th 
May 1815. Ochterlony’s treatment of fallen 
Amar Singh reminds one of Alexander’s 
magnamity to Porus. Though Ochterlony 
took possession of Maloun, he allowed Amar 
Singh to march out with his arms and colours 
and personal property in consideration of the 
skill, bravery and fidelity with which he 
defended his country. Ochterlony's meri¬ 
torious services did not go unrecognised, for 
he was made Knight Commander of the Bath 
by the British crown, besides conferring a 
baronetcy on him. The Court of Directors 
of the Company sanctioned him a pension of 
£ 1,000 per annum to date from his victory of 
16th April. 1815. 


The Gurkhas retired to the east of the Kali 
river by the Convention and the whole of 
the Nepalese territory to the West of the river 
was surrendered to the British. The renewal 
of hostility was caused by the refusal of the 
Gurkhas to ratify the treaty signed on 
November 28, 1815. Ochterlony was this 
time withdrawn from the Western theatre 
and placed in comniand of the main force 
dc-Stined to march on Kathmandu. He took 
the field with a force of 20,00i) men including 
three European Regiments, divided into tour 
brigades, one directed on Hariharpur, another 
up the Gandak to Ramnagar, and the other 
two brigades, forming the main body, with 
Ochterlony himself at the head directed upon 
Kathmandu. 

He reached the entrance of the celebrated 
Koufca Ghat Pass on iOth February 1816 
after traversing the great Sal forest without 
the loss of a single man and attacked the 
enemy on the flank, moving on the night of 
February 14, in a single file through deep and 
rocky defiles. He established a depot 
protected by a stockade, surprising the 
Gurkhas, reached Mag wan pur, 20 miles from 
Kathmandu and seized a village on the right 
of the enemy’s position. The Gurkhas tried 
to retake the village but lost it with 800 men 
and guns. The Gurkha Government sued for 
peace while Ochterlony was rcatly to take 
Magwanpur with the help of his left brigade 
which had ju.st arrived from Ramnagar. He 
had intelligence that his right brigade from 
Hariharpur, which was delayed, was ready to 
move to join him. The success and energy 
of Ochterlony’s operations had dismayed the 
court of Nepal. The treaty was ratified and 
despatched to Ochterlony on March 2, 1816. 
The Gurkhas, who were won, without much 
bloodshed, have since then remained the most 
faithful soldiers of the British crown. As a 
mark of distinction, Ochterlony was not only 
conferred a Grand Gross of the Bath on 14th 
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January 1817, but was also gpranted an 
augmentation to his coat of arms by which 
the name of Nepal was commemorated. This 
was the first time that an officer of the 
Company was created a G. C. B. The House 
of Commons expressed its congratulations on 
6th February 1816 for his skill, valour and 
perseverance in war. 

Lord Hastings invested Ochterlony with 
the insignia of G. C. B. on 20th March 1818 
at a durbar in camp at I’crwah, observing 
that "he had obliterated a distinction painful 
for officers of the East India Company, and 
had opened the door for his brethren in arms 
to a reward which their recent display of 
exalted spirit and invincible intrepedity proved 
could not be more deservedly extended to the 
officers of any army on earth". 

The suppression of the predatory Findaris 
was achieved by Lord Hastings with the help 
of Ochterlony in 1816-1818 without striking a 
blow. The Pindaris had been laying waste 
the British territory. Lord Hastings gave 
Ochterlony comnjand of six corps at Rewari 
to cover Delhi and to act in Rajputana. He 
advanced from Rewari to the south of Jaipur 
an<l made an amicable settlement with Amir 
Khan on 19th December 1818. He thus 
effected the disarming of the greater 
portion of the Pindaris in January and 
February 1818. 

Ochterlony rendered material assistance 
to Lord ffastings in the work of the pacifica¬ 
tion of the Marattas who were overthrown 
by June 1818. He moved from the Punjab 
Residency to Rajputana towards the end of 
March 1818 with command of troops. Before 
his departure in December 1818 for Delhi 
to take up the residency there, he had 
concluded protective treaties with the Rajas 
of Kotab, Jodhpur, Udaipur, Bundi, Jaipur 
asid mawy others. He also adjusted and 


settled the disputes which some of these 
princes had with their vassals. 

Ochterlony took over charge of the Delhi 
residency from Captain Tod on 19th December 
1818 with Jaipur annexed and command of 
the third division of the army. In October 
1821, he was appointed Resident in Malwa 
and Rajputana, with the entire superin¬ 
tendence of the affairs of Central India. 

BHARATPUR CRISIS 

The Bharatpur crisis, in which he had 
to eat his humble pic., is on eloquent testi¬ 
mony to Ochterlony’s vision and statesmanship. 
He knew the palace re\ olutions and princes 
who engendered them better than any other 
European of hi.s day. His motto w'as to 
rule and yet never seem to rule. 
The crisis in Bharatporc was occasioned 
by the death of Baldeo Singh on 26th 
February 182.^. The British w'crc morally 
and legally bound to secure the peaceful 
succession of Balawaiit Singh, the legal heir, 
as Lord Lake had ratified a treaty on 4th 
May 1805 with Ranjit Singh of Bharatpore 
(not to be mistaken with Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh of Punjab). Baldeo Singh who 
succeeded as Raja in 1821 wanted to secure 
an investiture for his minor son and 
Ochterlony had okayed the action. As he 
thought that utmost secrecy was ncessary 
in the political affairs of native states for 
avoiding any undesirable developments in 
matters of succession, the investiture was 
granted without much publicity. Durjan 
Sal and Madho Singh, Balwant Singh's 
paternal uncles, caused much anxiety even 
during the lifetime of Baldeo Singh. Soon 
after the death of Baldeo Singh, they collected 
a band of mercenaries and murdered 
Chaudhuri Ram Ratan, guardian of Balwant 
Smgh. Ochterlony issued a proclamation 
to the Jats for rallying round their lawful 
sovereign and ordered his army to match 
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to support the right of the young Raja and 
vindicate the authority cf the British govern¬ 
ment. He branded Durjan Sal an usurper. 
Ochterlony had the support of the Jats 
for his action as Durjan Sal had not consulted 
the panch or native council before confining 
Balwant Singh. Ochterlony appeared before 
the town of Bharatpore with his army. 

Lord Amherst, who had succeeded Lord 
Hastings, disapproved the conduct of 
Ochterlony and on 3rd April, lM2r) demanded 
countermanding of the advance of the British 
troops and recall of the proclamation. The 
tiovernor-General in Council took the view 
that the British (iovernment was not legally 
bound to guarantee the succession of Balwant 
Singh as his father Baldeo Singh, had not 
made atn direct approach to get recognition 
of his succession, but only had got it from 
Ochterlony. The fact was f.ord Amherst 
was in a dilemma, for all the encgics of the 
British Govt, were then required to be 
employed for the success of the war against the 
Government of Ava. The employment of 
a contingent of the British forces, might have 
weakened the British strength. But, Ochier- 
lony did not understand the gravity of the 
situation. He was restless and wrote on 
20th April 182r» to the Government. “1 have 
acted all along in direct opposition to his 
Lordship’s sentiments ... a continuance in 
error for a few days may redeem much and 
cannot be prejudicial . . a rigid adherence will 
involve such future evils and perils which 
could be foreseen by the Governor-General 
in Council”. 

He was convinced of the infallibility of 
his judgment. As he felt deeply hurt and 
humiliated at the action of the Governor- 
General, he wrote another letter on 25th 
April 1825 five days after writing the above 
letter, “ . I feel it useless to struggle longer 
against, events, I beg leave respectfully 


to offer my resignation to His Lordship in 
Council as however sorry I may be that my 
measures have not been honoured with the 
approbation of His Lordship in Council, 
I should be guilty of falsehood if I acknowledge 
any conviction of their incorrectness or 
impropriety . . . Calcutta was not exactly the 
place to form a judgment in these matters . .. 
With fifty years’ experience I was not a 
very inadequate judge of the general 
impression delay would cause...As a soldier, 
too. I ought to have received credit 
for so much common sense and discretion 
as would enable me to appreciate whether 
my means were equal to the end.” 

Pending the acceptance of his resignation, 
Ochterlony went to his place of residence in 
Delhi—Shalimar villa belonging to him and 
built on the site of ^hah Jahan’s gardens. The 
feeling that he had been slighted and disgraced 
after nearly 30 years’ distinguished active 
service preyed upon his mind. He had 
attacks of fever intermittently and his personal 
physician removed him to Meerut, the nearest 
healthy place, for a change of air. However, 
the reception arranged for him by Begum 
Sumroo (about whom we have made a 
mention earlier) was not cordial. He died of 
a broken heart on the evening of 25lh July 
1825. “Disease, aided by a corroding sensa¬ 
tion that men not possessing half his knowledge 
were preferred to him burst the strings of Sir 
David Ochtttrlony*s heart”, says a contem¬ 
porary journal. It is not correct, as has been 
stated by a historian, that he died of poisoning 
himself. Metcalfe, who was sent to Bharatpore 
to settle the issue of succession, vindicated the 
action of Ochterlony. So Lord .Vmhert’s costly 
mistake and delay was concctcd by the 
despatch of the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Combcrmcre with 30,000 men. Bharatpore 
was stormed and taken on 3rd January 1826. 
Had Ochterlony been given a free hand, he 
might have accomplished what Combermere 
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did, single-handed and without any blood¬ 
shed. Even before the entry of Ochterlony’s 
forces consisting of 8000 men including three 
European regiments and 100 guns, Durjau 
Sal had renounced his assumed title, but the 
Governor-General’s miscalculated acti'>n 
emboldened him to !')ccome audacious. 
Balwant Singh was ultimately, on 6th 
February 182r), recognised as the Raja. “A 
moment of hesitation or inactivity on my part 
would have sanctioned the usurpation, 
delivered an ally whtnn we were bound to 
protect into the hands of an unscrupulous 
traitor, avowed the helplessness of the British 
Government, and permitted the toscin of 
insurrection to be sounded throughout Upper 
India. fGould the Governor-General in 
Council for a moment imagine that during 
his unpromising contest with the Burmese 
greater risk would be incurred by encountering 
the hostility in the germ, my responsibility 
was appaling”-, wrote Ochterlony to the Board 
of Directors of the Company before his 
death. 


ENLIGHTENED ADMINISTRATOR 

I'o give an estimate of Ochterlony is 
difficult as he was far ahead of bis days. 
True, Sir David Ochterlony was a typical 
British soldier and an enlightened administra¬ 
tor. He did not lack the qualities of 
statesmanship. Indeed the history of the 
consolidation of the British power in India 
was the story of Ochterlony as he himself 
states : “I entered the services of the East 
India Company when this empire was yet in 
its cradle”. He was one who had grown with 
its growth and flourished in its renown. 
Moral justice guided him in all his actions. He 
says : “It is obvious that the mere letter of 
a treaty or the international law of a more 
enlightened region never prevents the British 


Government from acting decisively on the 
enlarged principle of moral justice”. His 
adherence to the moral principle is also 
evidenced from yet another episode. During 
his residency at Delhi in 1804, he was the first 
Englishman to oppose the abolition of the 
Delhi Mint, which was done on the 
recommendation of Metcalfe, as the decision, 
he considered, struck at the root of all that 
remained of regal privilege of the Emperor of 
Hindustan. It was retained only as a mark 
of respect to a ‘fallen majesty'. Considering 
the fact that the royal pensioner did not insist 
on having “any larger coinage beyond what 
tvas necessary for the anniversary of his 
succession” and the establishment charge was 
only Rs. 252/- per annum, the British imperia¬ 
lists ought to have given a second thought 
before its abolition. Indeed, he advocated 
coinage reform as there were many kinds of 
rupees in the native states and the widespread 
coiifusion arising therefrom. 


Gchterlony always cultivated the friendship 
(»f the native states. His magnanimity and 
treatment of fallen enemies have become 
proverbial. He enjoyed the confidence of all 
the native princes and commanded their 
respect. The Jats still remember him for his 
firm stand on the issue of succession of Balwant 
Singh as he had the boldness to declare that 
“when the Government approved the 
succession of the minor, there was no point in 
a disclaimer—the British Government thereby 
committed itself to support him.” 

Smuggling was the bane of the coastal 
areas of India in those days as it ns today, and 
he was a pioneer in initiating measures for 
introducing an effective check. Smuggling 
was on a larger scale in those days as there 
were too many petty states. He broached the 
idea of purchasing the Portuguese pocket! of 
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Daman and Diu which were the then citadels 
of smugglers. The company had the monopoly 
of the opium trade and was considerably 
deprived of the lucrative trade by the 
smuggling activities. 

Ochterlony was a pioneer of a system of 
education which evoked admiration those 
days and which has been revived recently with 
the language controversy. He advocated 
education through the mother tongue, 'fhe 
experiment of the ‘Ajntir native schools’ could 
not make any headway as native pandits were 
not employed as teachers. He wanted to 
impart primary education through the medium 
of vernacular language. He therefore sent 
two young Brahmans of Delhi to the Society 
of missionaries at Seram pore where they 
received intensive training for one and a half 
years. However, the British imperialists 
disliked this and he was asked to secure books 
in Persian and Hindustani from Seramporc 
and Calcutta School Book Society. 

Strict observance of ofllcial decorum and 
discipline was demanded from his subordinates. 
His strained relations with Captain Tod, who 
became fajnous later on with his ANNALS 
AND ANPIQUri’IES OF RAJASTHAN 
stemmed from this fact. He cliarged Tod for 
becoming “too much of a Rajptit himself” 
whereas he favoured a steady and impartial 
system. The Covcrnor-Ojneral in Council 
tried to reconcile the conflicting views of 
Ochterlony and Tod by saying that he relied 
on Captain Tod’s discretion and judgment 
under the guidance of Ochterlony’s experience 
and ability for cautions exertion of inter¬ 
ference. Not only with Tod, but also with 
Colonel Rapier, he had crossed swords. 

Ochterlony was a great admirer of the 
Parliamentary ■ system of democracy. How 
can -we expect the following statement if he 
,wat not far ahead of his titner?- “The voice 


of the people has not yet been heard in the 
East, without a legislative organ to give it 
utterance or the least conception of their 
inherent right to appoint and control their 
sovereigns”. 

Whatever Ochterlony achieved was done 
Ijy shedding the least of blood. He was' also 
not a power-monger. He had in fact solicited 
permission to retire more than 12 months 
before his resignation. After the resignation, 
he was asked to act as the Agent of the British 
Government at the Delhi court, and live at 
his Shalimar villa. He refused this sinecure. 
He was not avaricious and did not take part 
in any plundering operations though most of 
his superiors, not to speak of his inferiors and 
equals, were too eager to take advan tage of 
an opportunity. Lord Coumberemcre, who 
was the Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
that reduced Bharatpore found Rs. 46 lakhs 
in the fort and is said to have contented 
himself with his share of six lakhs ; The price 
paid by Balwant Singh was heavy, too heavy, 
for he was even plimdercd of his brass pots 
when he got the guddi. Ochterlony did not 
save a single penny from his salary of 
Rs. 9000 P.M. as Resident at Rajputana for 
nine years. He was generous to excess and 
his pecuniary extravagance left him with only 
the pension settled upon him by the Court of 
Directors. He lived the life of a native prince 
by profuse expenditure and splendid 
hospitality. He relished Indian nautches and 
India music. 

“The diplomatic qualifications of Ochtcr- 
lony were no less conspicuous than his 
soldiership ; with a vigorous intellect and 
consummate address he united an iptimate 
knowledge of the native character, language 
and manner”. This is a fair estimate of the 
man Ochterlony. 
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MONUMENT IN CALCUTTA 



Calcutrans learned the death of their 
[beloved soldier on the 25th of July, 1825 
evening when 68 shots, corresponding to his 
age, were fired from the ramparts of the Fort 
William. He died p>enniless and as a token 
of their esteem and affection, a column was 
erected in his memory in the maidan which is 
now simply called Monument maidan. 

The reason for this marked preference to 
the Muslim style of his monument was due to 
Ochterlony’s love for the Moghul way of life. 
He liked the life of the followers of the 
Prophet, and even delighted in keeping a 
Harem of 13. It is on record that General 
Ochterlony’s wives used to go riding on 
elephants by the Hooghly banks. His liking 
for the Muslims to the rest of the Indians, 
swayed the conscience of the Memorial 
Committee to stick to the Saracenic style. 

The execution of the work was entmsted 
to one Mr. Parker. Before the construction 


commenced a sum of Rs. 27,000 was lost on 
account of the failure of the Calcutta firm who 
acted as the treasurers of the memorial funds. 
Parker was required to finish the building for 
Rs. 33,000. 

The architectural style of the memorial is 
a blend of different styles, though Saracenic 
it remains in spirit. “The upper part of the 
column is taken from one in Syria ; to this is 
added a base which is pure Egyptian from 
Dcnan”. J’he hoisting of the stones lor the 
construction of the galleries and the Turkish 
dome on the top was not trouble free. 

Though Oehterlony's obelisk was not built 
for military reconnaissance like Kutab Minar, 
nevertheless, the view obtained from the height 
of 165 feet is panoramic. The principle of 
the construction of the eirerdar stair ca.se is 
peculiar and good ; the inverse of each step 
is joggled by means of pieces of cast iron, laid 
in white lead into the end of those above and 
below, and the outer ends of the step are 
secured into the brickwork. The ascent of the 
monument to get a very extensive view of the 
unplanned haphazard construction of the 
buildings that constitute the city of Calcutta 
and the suburban areas extending to 
Barrackpore (14 miles) on the north and Fort 
Colucester (23 miles) to the south can be 
secured from the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta. The inside diameter of this pillar¬ 
like structure docs not give scope for more 
than one person to climb up the top. The 
river Hooghly, which has slightly changed its 
course since the construction of the monument, 
can be seen with all its scenic beauty. The 
stmrise on the Salt water Lake as firom molten 
gold or diver as the weather determines is a 
far cry now. 

The foundations of the fuemorinl, accord¬ 
ing to H. £. A. Cotton, were made by driving 
82 Sal logi, each 20 feet long into the ground. 
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their heads being eight feet below the surface 
level. “Over them a strong teak\vood frame 
was laid and over that eight feet of solid 
masonry Ijcfoie tlie lowest step was begun". 

dinner party, “A unique and hilarious 
function” as the chronicles describe it, was 
held at the top of the monument just before 
the completion of the monument 

Postscript 

Since preparing this article. I visited the 
Ochterlom' Valiev which lies in a deep 
recess undei- the high western wall of the 
Wyn-iad plateau in the Nilgiris, Madras 
State. I’he relatives of Sir David Ochterlony 
living at 0<»facaniund and Burnside Estate 
told me that David was the youngest of three 
brothers. His eldest brother, Col. John 
Ochterlony of the Madras Military Engineers 
was the hrst European to .surv'ey the road 
from Madras to the Nilgiris and the roads 
to Nilambur and Kerala. During his surveys 
he found wild coffee growing in the hills 
and ad\ised his younger brother, James 
Ochterlony to sell the family properties in 
Sc(*tland arnl come to India and start con'ee 
plantations. Thus, the Ochterlonies were 
tlie pioneers of coffee plantation in the 
Nilgiris. 

The family records of James Ochterlony 
show that he served as a Judge of the Principal 
Sadar .Xrnin’s court established at Ootaca- 
rriund in James hatl three sons: 

William, Goidon and Edwar<l. Of his two 
daughters, Mary Emily married Henry Ciharles 
I'redrick Wapshare, who was the cider son of 
Major Wapshare, brother of Sir Richard 
Wapshare. James Henry Wapshare was the 
ony issue of the above union . lie married 


Nellie Hunt, daughter of Col. Hunt Marriott, 
jame’s daughters, Misses Dorothy Ochterlony 
Wapshare and Violet Ochterlony Wapshare 
still live at the old family cottage, 
“Rosemount” built around 1841 at 
Ootacamund. One of their brothers, Edward 
Richard Ochterlonv Wapshare is unmarried 
like them. Only Cordon Ochterlony 
Wapshare, whom people call “Bob” 
affectionately, is married (to Beatrice). The 
family is eking out a precarious existence as 
their Ochterlony Valley is under litigation. 

The Oihterlony Vallc\, nairied after 
james t)chtcrloiiy, is the oldest eolfee and tea 
plantation estate of .South India. In 1927 
James Henry Wapshare, the Proprietor of the 
Valley arranged for an overdraft of Rs. 10 
lakhs with tlie then Imperial Bank of India 
for a period of 10 years and formed .t 
private limited company. The bank entrusted 
the management to a firm of Managing 
Agents with the stipulation to return the 
properly free of debt. The Managing Agents 
took posse.ssion of the property after paying the 
Imperial Bank the original debt immediately 
after the death of James in 19:57. The family 
lilcd a recover)’ suit. The High Court of 
-Madras allowed their ajjyical, liut the 
Managing Agents have taken the case to 
the Supreme Court. The suit is still 
pending after 20 years and the family 
has become impoverished. Mrs. Beatrice 
lamented : “None of us has got the necessary 
funds to go to Delhi to be present at 
the time of hearing of the Appeal.. We love 
India and don’t want to go home. Our future 
existence depends upon the decision of the 
Supreme Court.” 
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HOMAGE TO T. S. ELIOT 


Y. X. VAISH 

He conquers all who conquers se/f -Swami Vivekananda 


Thomas Stern Eliot’s death was mourned 
by all his contemporaries and homage was 
paid to him by the learned societies of the 
world. He died on Uh January, I was 

much saddene<l to learn (jt the death ol my 
teacher as wtII as my fellow poet. I received 
his last letter dated Et October, 1964. 
Miss A. G. Stock wrote to me that the death 
of Eliot was a great loss. American born 
poet, T. S. Eliot became a Uritish subject ami 
his ashes would remain in a small Churchyard 
sn Somerset. 

T. S. Eliot was most humane, he 
consideretl that “A man’s dc.stination is not 
his destiny, every country is home to one man 
and exile to ant)thcr.” He had an universal 
feeling and for him the any part of the world 
was the same graveyard as the graveyard of his 
or her lionm ; 

This wa,s not your land, or ours ; but a 
village in the Midlands. 

And one in the Five Rivers, may have the 

same graveyard. 

(To the Indian Who Died in Africa) 

He composed this poem in 194.C Ihc 
Five Rivers are Sutlej, Bias, Jhclurn, Chenav 
and Ravi. The.sc were the Five Rivers of India. 
But some of them India had lost <luc to hei 
partition. 

In the early period ot his authorship he 
was not in favour of politics. Even his early 
poems reflect the vacuum in politics, but they 


are mostly concerned with society. The major 
writers arc always concerned with the ills of 
society. These ills arc erupted cither by the 
weak politicians or corrupt education. 
These ills hamper the progress of a society. 
'I’he progress ol our society has been hampered 
by these ills. I could not shut up my eyes 
from the ills o( i»ur pre.scnt society like my 
venerated teacher late Mr. Eliot. He puts 
forth us the picture of our modern society : 

I think we are in rats’ alley 

Where the dead men lost their bones. 

(The Waste Land) 

Even it was not enough for him, he w'as not 
in favour of war. So, he differed from the 
views of T. E. Hulmc. But in nineteen forties 
he followed the philosophy of war of 
T. E. Hulme : 

War is not a life - it is a situation. 

One which may neither be ignored nor 

accepted, 

.-V problem to be met with ambush and 

stratagem. 

Enveloped or scatterctl. 

(A Note on Wor Poetry) 

T. S. Eliot is an orientalist. Because he 
was influenced by Vedantic Philosophy. 
So he is a believer in Vedantic Philosophy. 
He knew it well that birth means death. It is 
the cycle of nature. So, he writes that 

In my beginning is my end. 

(East Cocker) 
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If there had been iu» beginning, there would 
have been no end. If there had been no 
birth, tliere would have been no death. So, 
he was not afraid of death like a eoinnion 
man but he welcomed death us he welce.nied 
birth like a rishi. He died a peafejnl death 
like a mahatma. 

He also Ijelieves in the Hindu theory of 
karma (action) ; 

I''t)r every ill deed in the past we stiller the 

consequetu c ; 

For .sloth, for avarice, gluttony, neglect ol 

the Word of GOD, 

For pride, for lechery, treachery, for every 

act of sin. 

And of all that was done that was good, 

you have the inhcritcnce. 

(Choruses from -‘The Rock’ ) 

'I’hcse lines can also be compared with the 
Morality Plays. It docs not mean that he was 
a heathen. Nor was he against pagatiism like 
Eugene O’Neill ; 

The heathen arc come into thine 

inheritance, 

And thy temple have they defiled. 

(Choruses from ''The Rock”) 
When “There came one who spoke of the 
shame of Jerusalem. And the holy places 
defiled there were “the seven deadly sins in 
Syria.” 

T. S. Eliot, such a great .scholar of the 
philosophy of liuddhistn and Hinduism fails 

to understand “what Krishna meant-” 

Not only he but William Blake, after reading 
the Gita, also fails to understand the meaning 
of Krishna. 

At the moment which is not of action or 

inaction 

Yon can receive this : “on whatever sphere 

of being 


d'he mind of man be intent 

.At the time of death” that i.s the one 

action 

(And the time of death i.s every moment) 
Which .should fructify in the lives of others ; 
And do not think of the fruit of action. 

Fare forward. 

O voyagers, O seamen. 

You who come to port, and you whose 

bodies 

Will .«ufl'er the trial ami judgement of the 

sea. 

Or whatever event, this is your real 

destination.’ 

So Krishna, as when he admonished Arjuna 
On the liekl of battle. 

Not fare well. 

But fare forward, voyagers. 

(The Dry Salvages) 

The theme of these lines is from Bhagavat 
Geeta. Krishna w'as not a God but he was 
,i man like us. He was a perfect man. When 
we arc not perfect men in this world. Krishna 
was a man of all knowledge and a true 
follovNcr of the Principles of Vedas, so, in that 
sense he was a perfect man. 

The poems of Eliot are sermons. And 
their themes are either from the Vedas or from 
Buddhist scripts or from the Bible. He chose the 
religious themes only “When the Church is 
no longer regarded, not even opposed, and 
men have forgotten all gods except Usury, 
Lust, and Power.” ^Villiarn Blake also 
experienced that the Church was cold in 
comparison with the ale house. Eliot predic¬ 
ted that men would worship machine rather 
than gods. So, he condemns the age of 
science. Science is the main cause of ignorance 
“and man without GOD is a seed upon the 
wind : driven this way and that, and finding 
no place of lodgement and germination.” 
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Eliot finds that there is no spirituality in 
the rno<lcrn society. Because in the modern 
society every man and woman is haunted 
with Lust and Power. He also finds that 
women are more passionate than men ; 

In the room the women come and go 

Talking of .Michelanglo. 

(The Love Song ofj. Alfred Prufrock) 

He is not an escapist from society but he 
has experienced the bitterness and evils and 
ills of modern society. While I have 
been longing and have been making 
contact with every .sort of person to learn 
of their nature according to my venerated 
teacher. I airi finding more evils and ills 
in our present day society than ten years ago. 
Seeing the evils and ills in the society, he 

exclaims: ‘T grow old . I grow old.” 

The want of spirituality in .society is the main 
cause ofhis tiredness arul weakncs.s. He is like 
an old man in his youth. 

He had known the conscc]uenccs of the 
First World War. It was his belief that the 
rebirth of .spirituality would end the problem 
of war forever. It was not only his belief but 
there was also the .same foolish idea itnW. B. 


Yeats who wrote an Introduction on Tagore,s 
Gitanjali that by reading Gitanjali the clouds 
of the First World War might not hover on 
the heads of Europe. With ver^' intention 
T. S. Eliot publi.shed his longer poem in five 
parts THE WASTE LAND in 1922. He saw 
the rising dark clouds of the Second World 
war. Therefore he closes the poem with an 
evocation; Shnntih Shantih Shantih. He evocates 
peace. But the situation was unavoidable 
for the Second World War. The situation for 
the Third World War is slowly and slowly 
emerging otJt of itself. There shall be total 
devastation like the Mahabharat war, Sri 
.\urobind writes that there was the total 
devastation in the MAHABHARAT war. 

Eliot is less original in themes, while he 
is a radical in technique. His new technique 
give newness in the themes to his poems. 
His use of symbols is the most extraordinary 
creation in the history <jf American and 
English poetry’. He u.^ies symbols from 
existing things. The svmbnl*. arc such as : 
rock, hollow men, wishw(>«)d & etc. While 
wishwood symboli/cs the world of lust and 
power. He did not die a pessimistic death 
but he died with (optimism It was his belief 
that after the deslriiction there was the 
restoration. 


• • • 





TEACHING AS A CAREER 

SUMSUDDIK 


No system of Education can rise higher 
than its teacher. Rapid expansion in the field 
of education in India has resulted in the 
establishment of hundreds of higher secondary 
schools and in the enrolment of thousands of 
students. Consequently the demand for 
school tcachen has sharply increased. In 
order that the real purpose of education may 
be fulfilled, those recruited by the teaching 
profession should he well qualified, efficient, 
and keenly interested in education. To 
determine the quantity and quality of teachers 
required to meet the needs of modern schools. 

1 conducted a piece of research in the factors 
which inHueiUT the choice of teaching as a 
career. 

Methods of Research ; 

'I'his lesearch was conducted by the 
normative survey method. The main method.s 
of collecting data were questionnaires, personal 
visits to schools, interviews with teachers, 
principals and administrative officers. In view 
of the vastness of the teaching profession at 
various stages of education, the research was 
limited to the secondary school teachers of 
\i:i the Chliattisgarh Region in Madhya Pradesh. 

11 Questionnaires were issued to 2.')0 teachers 
Ij: selected by means of a random sampling 
method. These included both men and 
'‘sf women from Govt., .serni-Govt. and private 
schools. The questionnaire return was 80 
per rent. 1’he data collected from the teachers 
■s|; pertained mainly to the external (situational) 
and internal (personal interest) factors which 
influenced them to choose teaching as a career. 
Information regarding their socio-economic 
background and working conditions in schools 
was also gathered in order to appraise teaching 


as a profession and suggest ways and means 
for its improvement. 

Aftei a detailed analysis and interpretation 
of the data, important observations were made 
which led to the following conclusions. 

Observations : 

Most people who enter the teaching 
profession do not make the choice immediately 
they leave school, so there is no planning or 
preparation for this career. They enter it by 
chance without any previous thought about it. 
Almost three-fourths of these teachers had 
other careers in mind at first. They deckled 
on teaching after they found these careers out 
of their reach 

I’he majority of teachers have a mediocre 
intellect. Almost half of the survey candidates 
were unable to keep up with college standard.s 
and bad to carry on their education as private 
candidates. For want of financial support, 
some of them took part-time or full-time jobs 
to complete their education. 

Among the external or situational factors, 
the majority were influenced by financial 
family considerations. The rest were influenced 
by a number of other factors such as the 
easiness of the job, additional income from 
tuition, and the attraction of a long vacation. 
In the absence of educational and vocational 
guidance, the teachers had to depend on the 
advice of parents or friends in choosing a 
career. 

Among the internal or personal interest 
factors, nearly one-third of the teachers were 
influenced by a fliking for teaching’ and 
another third by the desire to study further. 
The remaining third were influenced by 
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various other factors, such as ‘a desire to serve 
society through this profession”, “peaceful 
working conditions”, ‘‘a liking for the indepen¬ 
dent life of a teacher”, and “a liking for work 
with children”. 

As regards their socio-economic back¬ 
ground, the majority of the teachers came from 
lower-middle or middle class families where 
economic factors play a predominant part in 
the choice of a career. 

Regarding the working conditions in 
schools, it was observed that teachers in 
general arc overburdened with teaching, 
administrative duties, library work, hostel 
work, and extra-curricular activities. As the 
work-load is heavy, they have little time to 
study and keep up with developments in their 
field. 

Nearly half of the teacher population 
indicates dissatisfaction over salaries, little 
time for recreation or attending to household 
responsibilities, low standard of living and a 
bleak future. 

Some Suggestions: 

^)n the basis ol the.se liiulings, the lollowing 
suggestions are made for imprrn-iiig the status 
of teachers. 

Prospective teachers should he .uadctuically 
and psyehologir.illy pie(iared (oi teaching 
before tlicy leave school. Help may be had 
from pamphlets, magazines, films and filmstrips 
dealing with teaching as a career to arouse 
their interest. 

Psychology is already iacluded as a subject 
in the diversified courses of liigher secondary 
schools, but the elmentary principles and 
practice of education should also be introduced 
to give prospective teachers an oppori unity 
to prepare for their future career. 

Guidance and counscllitig services should 
be made available in every liigher secondary 
school. If trained career masters and 


guidance officers are not available, some of 
the school staff should be prepared for 
this work through a short-term course in 
guidance and counselling. 

Special grants and scholarships should 
be awarded to students who have a marked 
aptitude fin teaching. 

To ensure a better supply of teachers, an 
effective system of recruitment of young men 
and women is necessary. For this I would 
suggest the formation of an ‘Advisory Body 
for Teacher Recruitment’ at the state level. 
It should be an unofficial body consisting of 
representatives from various .schools, colleges, 
training institutions, employment bureaux, 
teachers’ associations and parents' bodies, who 
would advi.se and help in recruiting personnel 
according to the specitic requirements of 
schools. 

The status of the teaching profession 

should be raised. Teachers should be publicly 
honoured on special occasions, and be 

respected in society. 

F.xploitation of teachers’ services for sundry' 
activities by highly pl.ired executives should 
be stopped. 

file ccouoiiut status ot teachers should 
be raised to a still higher level as the present 
revised scales of ])ay and other concessions 
.ire largclv nullified by the soaring cost of 
living, 'rhey .should be granted free medical 
aid for themselves and members of their 
I'arnilies, free sclioolitig for their children, 
monetary loans for special occasions, and 
travelling concession to go on study tours. 

Education should not be dominated iby 
the caprice of polili?al parties in power, but 
guided by experts in the field. Lastly, only 
those who have a genuine liking for teaching, 
or are well qualified and efficient, sliould 
be selected. 

I am confident that these suggestions wall 
not only help to draw more people to the 
teaching profession, but will ensure a better 
quality of teachers, who will in turn raise 
our standards of education. 



FREDERICK JACKSON TLH^NER 

Dr. BINOD SANKAR DAS 
A thesis on the American Frontier 

[Continued) 


irjedltary process played a great role in 
behavior. But physical environment 
human beings as well as secondary 
l^iroxunetit that took shape from the 
lay equally important roles in shaping 
■destiny. To Turner the American 
had shaped the American character 
at extent and had given birth to the 
|iii;!atic institutions, the spirit of national 
I’and individual idealism which were 
unique in the American experience. 

( accentuated the rate of social mobility, 
Stinct of restless migration, the mate- 
fr'attitudes towards life and a constant 
' jfor innovations to master odds of 
I'jand human beings. Modern scholar- 
also critically examined Turner’s 
conclusions concerning the impact 
ier on the iVmerican character and 
*ce, 

!r declared that ‘'American demo* 
!^was born of no theorist’s dream ; it 
I'tarried in the Sarah Constant (sic) 
nor in the Mayflower to 
It came out of the American 
leijd it gained a new strength each 
itJ' tpuchcd new frontier”. By this 
cut he meant that American democratic 
its thou^ imported from Europe had 
sustenance and a new shape in the 
[ip; nature of the American pipuecring 
it has been pbihtfcd out that the 




institutions for two reasons. First, the low 
man*iand ratio made possible a wider disfri* 
bution of property rights than in other 
communities, with a corresponding lemphasis 
on participation in political experiments, 
natural among those who had a status in 
society. Secondly, the relatively common 
level of economic and social status stimulated 
belief in egalitarianism. At a time, when 
there was no previous experience of leader-- 
ship every man Jiad an opportunity to rise 
above from Log cabin to the White House. 
The necessity for co-operative social eftbrts 
created a sense of municipal responsibility 
leading to the rapid evolution of democratic 
institutions. But this growth in the planta^* 
tion South was least rapid where a pifor 
leadership structure existed." The American 
Constitution and its conventions derived 
their sustenance from constant experimenta¬ 
tion and popular perticipation which was-, 
a necessity in the frontier environment. 
Thus Turner is justified in concluding that , 
democratic conventions had gathered momenr 
turn though not originated along the successive 
expansion of the frontier Zones. TTie'^ 
statistical researches in the United State^^f 
tend to prove that on every frontier import^Ap; 
practices were modified in the direction 
recognizing greater individual equality 
allowing a wider participation in 'Govern-;! 




Ik.:..,. Minrieb* 
s Ametk^. case si 

r. " 1 





.ip, a . I'rontier County 
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mentS ailairs* leading to the rapid democrati- 
sation of migrated institutions. 

The development of democratic, institu* 
tions tended to evolve national solidarity 
rather than it fostered disintegrating forces. 
The frontiering experience encouraged 
federalist co-operation which was a necessity 
in little known natural environment amidst 
non-congenial forces. The fusion of different 
peoples in the western frontier served as 
a national unifying force and diminished 
sectional loyalties, increasing demands for 
turn pikes, military protection, hunger for 
cheap land led to the constant expansion of 
the authority of the federal government. Thus 
Turner is justified on concluding that the 
succ^ive Western frontiers had served as 
melting pots where peoples from differing 
backgrounds were merged into one to evolve 
a new united Anmrica. In other ways the 
frontier instilled strong sense of individualisins, 
the trait which was ingrained in the American 
experience. This was because the Americans 
differ from other peoples in their inner 
direction. I'hcy were not tradition directed 
owing to constant expansion of the frontier 
and restless migration of human population. 
It was also owing to intense competition that 
served a.s a stimulus to their activities in a 
frontier life and lastly this was also reponsibic 
for the social mobility and movement along 
the social ladder. 

This point instantly brings the proposition 
that the absence of traditionalism in pioneer 
communities prepares the ground for the 
social and physical mobility that had become 
a part of the frontier heritage. In other 
words, frontier played the major role in 
shaping a distinct class system allowing 
increasingly individuals to move upwards 
in the sociopolitical ladder more rapidly than 


12. Ray Allen Billington, The Am. Frontier, 
1965 Washington. 


in older societies which Is not possible in the 
present day complex and more sophisticated 
social order. This vertical mobility in the 
social structure brings forth, as Turner had 
pointed out, a tendency to emphasize 
materialistic attitudes at the expense of 
intellectual or aesthetic values. It would be 
equally wrong to say that the frontier wm 
the cradle of barbarism but the fact remains 
that the constant transplantation of population 
towards a westward destiny automatically 
retarded cultural growth and instilled in the 
American character an adventurous and 
practical businessman like spirit, Cultural 
pursuits or speculative intellectual life was 
less preferable to the frontiering American 
life. T'he frontier is not again a cradle of 
barbarism because, to Turner the pioneer was 
an idealist no less than a materialist. To 
the modern mind the frontiersman did not 
pursue wealth solely for wealth's sake but 
as a symbol of higher status. Thus vertical 
mobility was the ambition of the Americans 
where wealth was of secondary importance. 

The American frontier produced a strong 
sense of individualism in the American mental 
horizon which manifested itself in relative 
lack of respect for streamlined conventions 
and a resentment of governmental meddling 
in private affairs. But the critics of Turner 
had pointed out that tlic ‘principle of associa¬ 
tion’ was a condition of survival. The 
pioneering ranchers and miners depended 
far more on joint elFort than on self-process. 
But this contention is not irreconcilable with 
the basic social democracy as visualised by 
'lurncr. The frontiering American was less 
dependent on the federal Government than 
on group initiative of his own societyi 
Basically frontier individualism originated 
from the belief that all white men were 
equal and as such would have equal oppor¬ 
tunity in an affluent society. It fanned the 
spirit of egalitarianism. Moreover, economic 
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equality, commonly shared living standards 
and the absence of traditional aristocratic 
values all combined to shape the individualism 
in the American mind. 

The economic impact of the ever-expan¬ 
ding American frontier was no less important. 
It is an obvious fact that the expansion of 
territories and contant migration of population 
accelerated the rate of national economic 
growth and prepared America’s affluent 
society of the twentieth century. New 
employmcni as well as investment opportuni¬ 
ties were opened and new markets were 
found out to bring a balance between 
production and distribution. But it also 
led to the American trait of flagrant waste¬ 
fulness which was a corollary of overwhelming 
abundance. The frontier also stimulated 
innovation and mechanised propaganda 
machinery to create a demand for new 
products that could only be met by inventions. 
Thus the expansion of the frontier towards 
the west encouraged the spirit of originality 
and produced deep impression on the 
American behavior pattern. It encouraged 
kindness natural to human beings, comrade¬ 
ship, as well as rugged perseverence to save 
democracy all the world over which he 
thought a necessary condition and that has 
been amply vindicated by modern researches 
on the Turnerian line necessitated by modern 
technological advancements in the twentieth 
century United States. 

It had been contended that an imaginary 
frontier, a myth, always persisted in the 
minds of the Americans side by side with the 
existence of an actual frontier. This frontier 
myth had haunted the intelligentsia as well 
as the politicians of the twentieth century 
and helped to expand its denotation which 
culminated in a sense of ‘manifest destiny*. 


In the American foreign policy interaction 
of two apparently contradictory forces was 
always visible. This was the idea of isolationism 
vis-a-vis international co-operation to make 
the world safe for democracy, the concepts 
which had been evolved in America itself. 
Idealists such as Woodrow Wilson could agree 
with materialists like J.L. Morgan that the 
extension of American authority abroad was 
beneficial both for business and democracy 
in which America believes. D. Roosevelt 
as well as Harry Truman and following them 
John F. Kennedy envisaged ‘New frontier' 
to provide security at home and freedom 
abroad by an aggressive programe. This 
belief in the superiority of American institu¬ 
tions and this rugged perseverence to carry 
them out in the ever-expanded frontier of 
the American sphere of influence was partially 
based on the fronticring tradition. 

In the last analysis it may be pointed out 
that the frontier hypothesis of Turner has 
also profoundly affected the intellectual 
life of America which seeks to add a new 
dimension to the frontier hypothesis. The 
westward migration of America had been 
rightly enough equated with the westward 
expansion of human population of the world 
through generations of Journey. Professor 
Walter Prescott Webb in his The Great 
Frontier argues that the static feudal society of 
Europe got a momentum of expansion with the 
boom era of the 15th century when the voyages 
of discovery resulted in the dcmocratisation of 
the European societies amidst the atmosphere 
of plenty in an environment of ever-broadening 
opportunity by replacing feudal servitude 
and emancipating individual from the 
feudal bondage. 


13. Boston, 1952. 



THE FILM AS A NEW ART-MEDIUM 


BIJON KUMAR CHATT'ERJEE 


‘The camera’, wrote Herbert Read, in his 
article, ‘Towards a Film /Esthetic’, is the film- 
director’s Um)], his medium is light or rather 
the impact of light on solid objects. It might 
be better still to regard the camera as a chisel 
of light cutting into the reality of objects. In 
any case light is the muse. 

Art is an expression of a particular 
experience of an artist. Every HTti;;t has his 
own muse to express his experience. The 
sculptor has his marble. The film-director or 
the film-maker's muse is the light, an art- 
medium expressing his mind through moving 
pictures. 

A film is esscmially visual. Nobody goes 
to the pictures tf) hear a story. And yet an 
artist’s film has a story : The story being only 
an experience of the artist of a film, the film¬ 
maker, which is told visually through direct 
cuts, dissolves, super-impositions, fade-ins and 
fade-outs, and various other tecliniques. In a 
film-story dialogues are always short, for a 
film is not a drama. Before the shooting of 
a film, a film story is witten iti the form of a 
scenario. It is unfortunate that there should 
be a separate screen-writer, for the writing of 
the screen-play. It .should emanate out of 
the mind of the film-tlirector or film-maker 
for he is assuredly an artist. 

What makes the film-director an artist is 
his capability of imagining an experience of 
his in the form of a scenario. But such 
imaginative minds rarely to 1x5 found. 


Most films arc mechanically produced by 
so-called directors in consultation with the 
screen-writers. There arc very few Devaki 
Boses, and Walt Disneys—directors who were 
real artist. 

In another place of his article, [ Towards a 
film .Esthetic] Herl)ert Read wrote, ‘The film 
is visual. The fact immediately links it-frorn 
the point of view of aesthetics—with the visual 
arts or a.s they are more commonly but less 
accurately called, the plastic arts, Moving, 
pictures—the Movies that is the most used 
title which has ever been given to the Film. 
Picture plus movement that is the definition 
of a film, and if we can introduce into the 
aesthetics of pictorial art the modifications 
required by this new factor, we shall have an 
aesthetic of the Film. 

But it is not so simple as it sounds. To 
introduce this new factor into the picture 
involves conditions which almost entirely 
separate pictorial art (let us say painting) from 
die film. This is the essential distinction 
even opposition between the painting and the 
film, the painting Is composed subjectively, 
the film objectively. However highly, we rate 
the function of the scenario writer in actual 
practice it is rated very low—we must recog¬ 
nise that the film is not transposed directly 
and freely from the mind by means of a docile 
medium like paint, but must be cut piecemeal 
out of the lumbering material of the actual 
visible world. 

Painting is a synthesis (I ignore the crude 
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notion that it is imitation) I'he film is 
essentially analysis. The composer within his 
mind, that is to say (makes a synthesis of) 
selected elements of his visual experience. 
In the actual process of composition, he goes 
beyond his experience guided by imagination 
and sensibility. The director of a film begins 
with the same visual experience but he is 
anchored to his material. To make his 
material significant, significant of more than 
its actuality, its news value he must break 
the continuity of his vision jump from one 
stepping stone of significance to another. He 
must analyse the scene for its significant 
aspects.’ 

The great art-critics article gives one to 
understand, that the artist of a film must be 
the scenario writer directing or making a film. 
Regarding the artist of the film he wrote in 


his article, “There will always be a place for 
the recordiTjg film, for the scientific film, the 
news film ; but finally the public will demand 
the film of imagination of vision. And then 
will come the day of the poet, the scenario- 
writer or whatever we arc to call him. For 
actually this artists will be a new type of 
artist—an artist with the visual sensibility of 
the painter the vision of the poet and the time 
sense of the musician. Instead of doubting 
the artistic possibility of the film as a medium 
we should rather doubt the artistic capability 
of man to rise to the high opportunities of this 
new medium. 

REFERENCE: 

Towards a film aesthetic—An article by 
Sir Herbert Read in The Cinema 1951 edited 
fay Roger Manvcll and R. K. Neilson Baxter, 
pp 201—pp 200—pp 204. 



THE PROSE STYLE OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

(With special reference to "The Imaginary Conversations") 
SARBESWAR DAS 


Walter Savage Landor saw the dawn as 
well as the twilight of the Romantic Revival 
and lived long enough to see the flowering of 
of Victorian literature too. And yet he stood 
apart, a unique, independent spirit like Ben 
Jonson of the earlier age when romanticism 
first bloomed in England, and pursued with a 
single-hearted devotion the literary ideals of 
classical antiquity. The rebel in him shared 
the revolutionary ideals of Shelley and Byron 
and mocked at the tyranny of the Church and 
the State ; the aesthete in him loved the feast 
on Ijeauties of nature and life even as a Keats 
or a Coleridge had done, and to revel in the 
world of imagination, the romantic in him 
nostalgically harked back to the past, but the 
classicist in him tried to achieve in verse and 
prose the lucidity, order, restraint and dignity, 
the unique harmonious fusion of form and 
content found in the best of the ancient Greek 
and Roman literature. A remarkable scholar 
in Latin and well-versed, if not equally adept, 
in Greek literature and culture, Landor tried 
to achieve in his verse what Milton, his ideal 
as a man and as a poet, had achieved earlier, 
and in prose he emulated Cicero, Ovdd, 
Plutarch and such other literary masters of 
antiquity, creating a style which “posterity 
will not easily let die." His intense love for 
classical literature is illustrated in the eloquent 
instruction that Ascham, the humanist, gives 
to his tender disciple Lady Jane Grey, “Read 
them on thy marriage-bed, on thy child-bed, 
on thy death-bed. Thou spotless undrooping 
lily, they have fenwd thee right well. These 
are men for men ; these are to fashion the 
bright and blessed creatures whom God one 
shall amile upon in thy chaste bosom.** 


"The Imaginary Conversations" form a 
unique monument in English prose. The best 
of the dialogues belong to the period of mellow 
maturity of Landor’s life, when he had already 
experimented, in his limited way, in writing 
heroic poetry and was moving with sure 
footsteps into the realm of “the other harmony 
of prose.” In these dialogues, he presents 
what he considers dramatic moments in the 
lives of a number of characters of different 
times and different countries. Landor is too 
subjective like the fellow romantic poets and 
prose-masters of his time to invest the speeches 
of characters with any great dramatic realism. 
Almost every character speaks in the chiselled 
language of Landor. Lovett and Moody 
rightly say that Landor used “a diction and 
idiom removed from the realities of daily 
speech, and suggesting”' the individuality of 
characters “only by the more subtle differences 
of their thought and action”.- But inspice 
of this undeniable limitation, his style achieves 
a rare simplicity and dignity and an equally 
rare variety in cadence. 

Through his hero Epicurus in the dialogue 
“Epicurus, Lcontion, and Ternissa,” Landor 
says, “Natural sequences and right subordina¬ 
tion of thoughts, and that just proportion of 
numbers in the sentences which follows a 
strong conception, arc the constituents of true 
harmony'’.” He wants “thoughts and 
imaginations” to “have their free natural 
current.’’* He disapproves of paradoxes. 
“Paradox is dear to most people ; it bears the 
appearance of originality, but is usually the 
tatent of the superficial, the perverse and the 
obstinate”.*’ He considers obscurity to be 
worse than a defect in grammar for ’*we may 
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diicover a truth through such a defect, which 
we cannot through an obscurity.”* He values 
metaphors, but he is in favour of “select and 
sparing use”* of metaphors, for “that man 
sees badly who sees everything double”.’ 
He believes with his Epictetus that “nothing 
is so grand as truth, nothing so forcible, 
nothing so novel’And if he is not narrowly 
realistic in the language of his dialogues, he 
justifies himself indirectly when through 
Epicurus he says, “No man in pain ever 
uttered the better part of the language used 
by Sophocles. We admit it, and willingly, 
and are at least as much eluded by it as by 
anything else we hear or sec uf on the stage. 
Poets and statuaries and painters give us 
an adorned imitation of the object, so 
skilfully treated that we receive it for a 
correct one."' 

Like many of the classic masters of prose, 
Landor is often pithy and sententious. His 
prose is lit up by flashes of aphorism that 
reveal some ideas, some truths in the most 
pointed and elTective jnanuer. Hardly any 
^ English writer other than Shakespeare and 
Bacon has achieved such a Irrilliant aphoristic 
'style. Macneile Dixon rightly says, “We have in 
English no such store-house of epigrammata 
^weighty with a simple gravity of thought.”" 

;VVe may consider a few examples. 

“Where there is a crown, there must be 

an axe,”" 

“The State is founded on follies, the 

Church on sins.”'- 

“The woman can only cease to be the 

woman, when angels have disrobed her 

in paradise”.'" 

“The poor are more attentive than the 

rfch, and the young are more compassionate 

than the old." 

“"Irhe delivereuc.c that is never hoped, 

seldom comes.”*' 

Often the aphorisms gain in point and 

4 .' effect . 


through the similes employed in them. e.g. 

“. . . men's verses, like their knees, stiffen 

by age.”"' 

“Men, like nails, lose their usefulness 

when they lose their direction and begin 

to bend.”'^ 

“I’ruth, like the juice of poppy, in small 
quantities, calms men ; in larger, heats and 
irritates them, and is attended by fatal 
consequences in its excess.”'"' 

“ . . . the better wit is, the more dangerous 
is it ; and Truth, like the Sun, coining down 
on us too directly, may give us a 
brain-fever.”'' 

“Mere talents arc dry leaves, tost up 
and down by gusts of passion, and scattered 
and swept away ; but Genius lies on the 
bosom of Memory, and Gratitude at her 
feet.”-"’ 

It will be seen that the metaphors 
employed are not narrowly decorative, but 
are illustrative of the underlying ideas. Mostly 
they are homely in character, based on every 
day experience and fit naturally into the 
aphorism couched in simple diction. 

Landor, not infrequently employed pithy 
antitheses for effective expression of his ideas. 
We may notice a few examples. 

“The best action are never lecompcnsed, 
and the worst arc seldom chastised.”-' 

“Kingship is a profcssioxi which has 
produced few among the most illustrious, 
many among the most despicable, of the 
human race.”-- 

“Love is secondary passion in those who 
love most, a primary in those who love 
least.”'-’" 

“You soothe me, but to afflict me after ; 
you teach me, but to grieve.”-'* 

“To love God, we must hate ourselves. 
We must detest our bodies if we would save 
our S 9 uls,.” 2 f’ 

White Laudof was at ttnws;, aphqris|ic la,. ; 
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itylc, he was, none the less, a master of 
elaborate style. As Saintsbury says, "... he 
had the faculty of elaborate style—of style 
elaborated by a careful education after the 
best models and vivified by a certain natural 
gift—as no one since the seventceth century 
had it, and as no one except Mr. Ruskin 
and the late Mr. Pater has had since.”-'- 

“Life may concern us, death not ; for 
in death we neither act nor reason, we 
neither can persuade nor command ; and 
our statues are worth more than we are, 
let them be but wax.-' 

“The public voice shakes the palace ; the 
public voice penetrates the grave ; it precedes 
the charist of Almighty God, and is heard 
at the judgment scat.”-'' 

“Bishops, confessors, saints, martyrs, have 
never denounced to king or people, nor ever 
attempted to delay or mitigate, the most 
accursed of crimes, the crime of Cain, the 
crime indeed whereof Cain’s was only a germ, 
the crime of fratricide, war, war, devastating, 
depopulating, soul-slaughtering, heaven- 
defying war. Alas war. Alas. The gentle 
call of mercy sounds feebly, and soon dies 
away, leaving no trace on the memory : 
but the swelling cries of vengeance, in 
which we believe we imitate the voice of 
Heaven, run and reverberate in loud 
peals and multiplied echoes along the whole 
vault of the brain. All the man is shaken by 
them ; and he shakes all the earth.” ” 

How eloquent in emotion and rich in 
imagery the above passage is : 

Other passages there are where the deepest 
sense of pathos has been expressed in haunting 
rhythmic prose, hardly equalled by any English 
prose writer except Thomas Browne, e.g. 

“Laodamia died ; Helen died ; Leda, the 
beloved of Jupiter, went before. It is better 
-to repose in the earth betimes than to sit up 
Jate fhetterr^Q pertinaciously to 


what we feel crumbling under ui, and to 
protract an inevitable fall. Wc may enjoy 
the present while we are insensible of infirmity 
and decay : but the present, like a note in 
music, is nothing but as it appertains to what 
is past and what is to come. There are no 
fields of amaranth on this side of the grave : 
there are no voices, O Rhodopw that arc not 
soon mute, however tuneful: there is no 
name, with whatever emphasis of passionate 
love repeated, of which the echo is not faint 
at last.”-*" 

“Pleasant is*yonder bean field, seen over 
the high papyrus when it wavers and bends 
deep laden with sweet heaviness of its odour 
in the listless air that palpitates dizzily above 
it, btu Death is lurking for the slumberer 
beneath its blossoms.”*** 

How movingly Landor brings out the 
tragedy of Death through an effective 
contrast ; This haunting sense of Death again 
inspires the eloquent speech of Essex in the 
dialogue “Essex and Spenser”, beginning with 
“So say all fathers, so say all husbands...”^2 
What a perfect climax the passage has, the 
last sentence suggesting, as it were, the finality 
of Death by its very rhythm : —“Thou and I 
must go, too. Perhaps the next year may 
blow us away with its fallen lea\es.,’ ' * These 
moving passages on death with their sad 
resonant music remind us of the haunting 
rhythm of the fifth Chapter of Thomas 
Browne’s “Hydriotaphica”. Landor achieves 
in these passages the music of poetry without 
blundering into metrical regularity. The 
classic restraint gives a greater effectiveness to 
the sense of pathos. 

It is, again, interesting to see how through 
sentences of short clauses or through short 
broken sentences, Landor seizes the panting 
agony of heart, e.g. 

“Oh, these flames : they persecute, they 
enthrall me, they curl rotmd my temples, they 
hiss upon my brain, they taunt me with thdr 
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fierce foul voices, they carp at me, they wither 
me, they constime me, throwing iback to me 
a little of life, to roll and suffer in, with 
their fangs upon me.” '* 

Throbbing love, touched by mellow 
melancholy lends a romantic charm to some 
passages of Landor’s prose, e.g. 

“That voice is too indistinct, too troubled 
with the throbbings roimd about it. We 
women want some times to hear what we 
know; we die unless we hear what we 
doubt.”'' 

“On the banks of the Sorga there are 
beautiful maids: the woods and the rocks 
have a thousand times repeated it ; I heard 
but one echo : I heard but one name ; 1 would 
have fled from them forever at another.” “■ 

At other times there is an ecstatic romantic 
emotion running through the rhythmic 
lines, e.g. 

“But there knelt Lucrezia : there she knelt ; 
first looking with devotion at the Madonna, 
then with admiring wonder and grateful 
delight at the artist. Could so little a heart 
be divided ? I were a pity ! That was enough 
for me ; there is never enough for the 
Madonna. Resolving on a sudden that the 
object of my love should be the object of 
adoration to thousands, born and unborn, I 
swept my brush across the maternal face, and 
left a blank in heaven. The little girl 
screamed : I pressed her to my bosom.” " 

The varied shades of characters are as 
it were, caught bv the rhythms and Tones 
of the language they utter. The cold callous 
dignity of Catharine is reflected in lines like 
“The majesty of thrones is never in jeopardy 
by those who sit upon them. A sovereign 
may cover one with blo(>d more safely than 
, a subject can pluck a feather out of the 
;CUShion.” Hannibal,s noble concern over the 
wotmdcfl Marccllus'’^ heroic even at the 
of death, is conveyed in short, at times 


broken sentences. The noble acceptance of 
death by Marccllus, in “Calin»'^ of mind, all 
passion spent” is conveyed through the 
touching elaborate rhythm of the last sentence 
of his speech “Gods of my country : beneficent 
throughout life to me, in death surpassingly 
beneficent, I render you, for the last time, 
thanks.” The innate vulgarity of Eugenius 
IV is reflected in his*" pithy frivolous comment 
on Filippo Lippi’s account of Lucrezia. 
“But a brush against a Madonna’s mouth is 
worse than a beard against her votary’s.”" 
Aesop, the wise, speaks in cryptic language 
e. g. “wisdom i.s but shadow which we call 
reflection : dark always, more or less, but 
usually the most so where there is most light 
around it.”*- But when he is stirred by 
emotion he bursts into eloquent pathos that 
invests his speech with a haunting music of 
its own. 

A colourful pictoriality is reflected in many 
passages e.g. “The clematis overtopped the 
lemon—and orange-trees ; and the perennial 
pea sent forth here a pink blossom, here a 
purple, here a white one, and after holding 
(as it were) a short conversation with the 
humbler plants, .sprang up about an old. 
cypress, played among its branches, and 
mitigated its gloom.”* ‘ The sensuous descrip¬ 
tion of the garden reminds one of the poetr>' 
of Keats. 

In some dialogues we come across long 
narrations by one character or the other. 
Even these narrative pieces have flashes of 
lyrical passages in them, tender and moving 
in their pathos. One of the most moving 
examples of such prose is to be found in 
Rhodope's description of her father. The 
climax is reached when the Father says, 
“O my child : the undeceiving Fates have 
uttered this. Other powers have visited 
me and have strengthened my heart with 
dreams and visions. We shall meet again, 
my Rhodope: in shady grovM and verdant 
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meadoWt, and we si^ll sit by the side pf those 
who loved us.”^* 

The classicist Landor's imagination often 
played round episodes in the myths of anti¬ 
quity e.g. “Happier shalt thou be, nor less 
glorious, than even she, the truly beloved, 
for whose return to the distaff and the lyre, 
the portals of Taenarus flew open. In the 
woody dells of Ismarus, and when she bathed 
among the swans of Strymon, the Nymphs 
called for Eurydicc.”'"’ 

How aptly Saintsbury commented, “In his 
prose and verse, but especially in the former, 
romantic fancy and classical precision of form 
meet as they meet no where else.”^'’ 

Rhodope, after a speech of glowing prose, 
says in “Aesop and Rhodope.” ‘T would have 
omitted some of the words, only that it might 
have disturbed the measure and cadences...”'' 
The same can be said of all Landor’s prose. 
A word or a phrase cannot be taken out or 
substituted without breaking the harmony. 
And this is true not only of the long periods 
of sonorous rhythm but also of short sentences, 
neatly constructed, with a happy balance of 
the different parts, e.g. 

“His will is immovable, his power is 
irresistible, his word of command is 
conquer,”*’' 

Or “Manner is the fruit, blushes arc the 
blossom : These must fall off before the fruit 
sets.”^" 

Landor, the literary aristocrat, like his 
great predecessors, Spenser and Milton, 
aspired for the praise of the worthy only. “I 
shall dine late,” he said, “but the dining room 
will be well lighted, the guests few and 
select.”'”* He docs not reach out to the 
iBultitudle, for he demands of his readers a 
highly cultivated sensibility. His style, simple 
and grand most often, is “never entirely or 
natural > there is always slight 


smell of the lamp, but of a lamp perfumed, ; 
and undying.”'*' He is too delibtn'ate and , 
conscious an artist to convey the illusion of' > 
spontaneity to his works always. His style, ' 
good enough to gracefully and powerfully ' 
express the obvious emotions or thoughts mtd 
Ideas, “Is unfitted to present the more complex 
and the evanescent. An uncontrollable ' 
passion, rapid in exchange of emotion, are .as\. 
much outside his scope as are all the lighter . 
forms of comedy.”'’" When Landor goes 
beyond his range, his prose becomes stilted 
and unnaturally ponderous. In the dialogue 
“Boccaccio and Petrarca,” Boccaccio addresses 
a dog that comes in during the conversation, 
“Dog : thou hast the colours of a , magpie 
and the tongue of one ; prythec, be quiet; 
art thou not ashamed And the receding 
dog is described by Petrarca in finished 
prose.—‘‘Verily he trots off, comforting ins , 
angry belly with his plentous tail, Battened 
and bestrewn under it. He looks back, goliig;' 
on, and puffs out his upper lip without\ 
bark.” Sherwood Vines detects in Landor’s,! 
style “Some traces of restlessness which set it • 
at a distance from those of the Augustan and 
early Georgian masters.”''^ But Landor wav 
right when he confidently said, “But one thing ", 
is certain, 1 shall have as many readers as X , 
desire to have in other times than ours,”'!®'..,, 
Men and women of cultivated sensibility will.'' 
continue to turn to the writings of this great ; 
stylist in prose as long as English language;' 
lives and classicism as a literary ideal is valued:, 
as it should be. !, 


1. “Ascham & Lady Jane Grey”. P. 315 . 
(imaginary conversations” Ed. b^' 
Selincourt). 

2. “A History of English Literature” by,;!' 

Lovett Moody P. 338 ;A 


3. “Epicurus, Leontion, and Terra^v/. ' 
(Imaginary Conversations’ EdV 
Selincourt) P. 111 
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4. “There I secure my listeners : here my 
thoughts and imaginations’ have their 
free and natural current, and tarry or 
wander as the will invites”'.—Epicurus 
in “Epicurus, Leontion, & Terenissa,” 
Ibid. P, 89) 

5. “Epicurus, T^eontiou, & Ternissa.” 
Ibid. P. 98 
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FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND FREEDOMS 


JOSEPH MINATFUR Ph. d., 

The unwritten and undying laws of God : 
Not of today nor yesterday, the same 
Throughout all time they live : and 

whence they came 
None knoweth. ^ophocles* 

A quotation from 'Sophocles may have no 
persuasive influence on lawyers trained to 
value judicial precedents and revel in quoting 
judges’ quotations ; but it will persuade them 
to realise that the concept of basic human 
rights has an unquestioned antiquity and that 
even during these early days in the history of 
mankind it was believed that those rights 
would live for ever. 

An opinion expressed by Cicero, a fellow 
lawyer and jurist may be accorded better 
reception by lawyers. He said about natural 
law which enshrines the concept of human 
rights : “True law is right reason in agree¬ 
ment with Nature ; it is of universal applica¬ 
tion, unchanging and everlasting.-.It is not 
allowable to alter this law nor deviate from it, 
nor can it be abrogated. Nor can we be 
released from this law, either by the Senate 
or by the people. And there will not be 
different Jaws at Rome and at Athens or 
different laws now and in the future, but one 
eternal and unchangeable law will be valid for 
all nations and for all times.'*- 

What has been believed and acted upon in 
ancient Greece and Rome has come down to 
us through the centuries. 

The Virginia Bill of Rights, 1776, declared 
in Article 1 

1. The Antigone, (translated by Gilbert 
Murray), W. 4-55-58 

2. De Repubflca, III, xxii, 33, quoted in 
d’Entreves, Notural Law (1960) pp. 20-21 
und in W. Friedmann, Legal Theory, 5th 
Mitfen<1967)p. 102 


by 

LL. D. D.c.L. Barrister-at-law 

That all men arc by nature equally free and 
independent, and have certain Inherent rights, 
of which, when they enter into a state of 
society, they cannot, by any compact, deprive 
or divest their posterity ; namely the enjoyment 
of life and liberty, with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property, and pursuing and 
obtaining happiness and safety. (emphasis 
added) 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights speaks of the recognition of the inherent 
digtiity and of the equal and Inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family.^ 
Inviolable basic rights 
It would appear that there is nothing, 
strange in treating basic human rights as 
eternal and not .subject to changing moods of 
special parliamentary majorities. 

Gajendragadkar C. J. observed in Sayyan 
Singh v. State of Rajasthan^ that : 

“...unless it is assumed that the relevant 
power (to amend the fundamental ri^ts 
provisions in Part III of the Indian Consti¬ 
tution) can never be included in article 368 
(which sets out the procedure for 
amendment) it would lac unrealistic to 
propound the theory that the fundamental 
rights are eternal, inviolate and not within 
the reach of any subsequent constitutional 
amendment.”' 

Framers of Oonstitutions have sometimes 
given expression to such a theory in concrete 
terms, and constitutional law'yers have 
frequently asserted that as tlte provisions 
enshrining fundamental rights are super 
positive law, they are unamcndablc, irrespec- 

3. Preamble of Utc Universal Declaration 
Human Rights, (U.N.O.), 1948 

4. A. I. R. I96k S. G. 845 

5. id. at p. 859 
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five of whether their inviolability is expressly 
provided for or not in the Constitution. 

Let us consider two Constitutions to which 
the members of the Constituent Assembly and 
particularly those, of' the Drafting Committee 
occasionally referred ; the Constitutions of 
Japan and Ireland, 

The Constitution of Japan provides : 

The people shall not be prevented from 
enjoying any of the fundamental human 
rights. These ftmdamental human rights 
guaranteed to the people by this Constitu¬ 
tion shall be conferred upon the people of 
this and future generations as eternal and 
inviolable rights, (emphasis added)*' 

The Constitution of the Republic of 
Ireland which undoubtedly had a great impact 
on the Directive Principles of State Policy in 
the Indian Constitution speaks of the family 
as “a moral institution, possessing Inalienable 
and imprescriptible fights, antecedent and 
superior to all positive law”.^ It also declares 
that “man, in virtue of his rational being, has 
the natural right, antecedent to positive law, to 
the private owntrship of external goods.”” 
The exercise of these rights, however, ought in 
civil society to be regulated by the principles 
of social justice.'' 

The U. S. Declaration of Independence, 
1776 expressly maintains that all men are 
endowed with certain inalienable rights ; that 
among these arc life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

A number of Constitutions adopted in 

6 . Article 11 

7. Article 41, emphasis added. In Ryan v. 
Attorney General, 1965, Irish Reports 294 it 
was explained that ‘inalienable’ means that 
which cannot be transferred or given away 
while ‘imprescriptible’ means that which 
cannot be lost by the passage of time or 
abandoned by non-exercise (at p. 308) 

8 . Article 43, emphasis added. 

9. Article 43,2(1) 

10. Par. 2 


recent years have declared in express terms 
that the provisions relating to basic human 
rights are unamendabfe. 

The Constitution of I.ybia provides that 
Article 197 : No proposal may be made to 
review the provisiems relating to the 
monarchic form of government, the order 
of successio.i to the throne, the representa¬ 
tive form of goveminent or the principles of 
liberty and equality guaranteed by this 
Constitution. 

In the Constitution of Som.alia it is provided 
that the procedure for amendment cannot be 
applied for the ptirpose of modifying the 
republican and democratic form of the State 
nor for restricting the fundamental rights and 
freedoms of the citizen and of man sanctioned 
by the Constitution." The democratic 
principle.s which rule the Republic are 
exempted Irom the purview of constitutional 
amendment in Rwanda. In the Constitution 
of Madagascar**^. Dahomey'-*, Senegal*'’, 
Niger"’, Tunisia*^, Ivory Coast*”, Guinea*'' 
and Gabon*'** Ito cite a few examples) the 
republican form of government is not subject 
to amendment. The ‘basic articles’ in the 
Constitution of Cyprus cannot be amended or 
repealed. *'•*'' 

British Conventions in India . 

It may be askep why the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion does not expressly state so in so many 
words if the provisions relating to fundamental 
rights arc conceived as being beyond the 
purview of amendment. The explanation is 
to be found in the history of Indian indepen¬ 
dence and India’s constitution-making. The 

11. Article 105 

12. Article 407. Sec also Constitution of the 
Central African Republic, Article 37 

13. Article 65 

14. Article 99 

15. Article 89 

16. Article 73 

17. Article 60 

18. Article 73 

19. Arti^ 50} 19a Article 70; 19b Artkle 
182 01 
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fundamental rights enshrined in Part III of 
the Constitution are certain rightt which, in 
the main, remained unformulated in the 
constitutions of the Commonwealth, but 
recognized in judicial decisions. The provi¬ 
sions in Part III may have been thought of as 
being merely declaratory. 

It is familiar learning that in spite of its 
great length and its various provisions made 
in abundant caution, the Indian constitution 
took for granted a number of things, for 
instance, a few of the British constitutional 
conventions. When the Pakistan constitution 
of 1956 and the Malayan constitution of 1957 
made clear provisions regarding who should 
be appointed Prime Minister, the Indian 
founding fathers seemed to have assumed 
that India would follow the conventions of 
the British Constitution. It is not doubted 
that they envisaged a parliamentary form of 
government. Though ministerial responsibility 
to the House of the People is emphasised^'*, 
one finds the following constitutional provi¬ 
sions: 

i. The executive power of the Union 
shall be vested in the president.'-'^ 

ii. I'hcrc shall be a Council of Ministers 
to aid and advise the President.-"' 

iii. The Prime Minister shall be appointed 
by the President and the other 
Ministers shall be appointed by the 
President on the advice of the Prime 
Minister.-"' 

iv. The Ministers shall hold office during 
the pleasure of the President.'-"" 

These provisions have not been interpreted as 
envisaging a presidential regime for India. 

The Constitution of Malaya, adopted a 
few years later, provided in very clear terms 
that the Yang di-Pertuan Agong (Head of 

20 Article 75 (3) 

20a. Article 53 (1) 

20b. Article 74(1) 

120c. Article 75 (1) 

Ar^ie 75 (2) 


State) shall first appoint as Perdana Mentii, 
(Prime Minister) to preside over the Cabipef; = 
a member of the House of Rcprcscntativcsi 
who in his judgment is likely to command the,, 
confidence of the majority of the members, 
of that House.-'. . . In Commonwealth Consti¬ 
tutions adopted in recent years one finds that 
the British constitutional conventions when 
‘received’, are usually set out in some dctail.^t*' 

The omission to mention these conventions 
in the Indian Constitution has not been 
seriously consideted to have detracted fropi 
the general assumption that India adopted 
a parliamentary form of government modelled 
on Westminster. 

Most of the provisions in Part III were, as 
wc have mentioned already, known in judicial 
decisions in the Commonwealth. They were 
decisions fortified by the rule of stare decisis,. 
It is therefore improbable that the members 
of the Censtituent Assembly could havC 
conceived the principles found in Part III as 
being merely playthings of a special majority 
of the Parliament (to borrow' Hidayatullah 
J’s phrase) If any member had any doubts 
about the jjermaAent character envisaged for 
these principles as set out in the Constitution, 
they may have been allayed by Article 13. It 
is of interest to note in this connexion that 
Dr. Deshmukh introduced an amendraent^- 
in the Cemstituent Assembly with a riew to 
making the provision regarding property 
unaniendable, but on September 19, 1949, 
he withdrew the amendment.It is unlikely 
that between the introduction of the amend¬ 
ment and its withdrawal, his concept of right 
to property underwent a phenomenal change. 


21. Article 43 (2) (a). Similar provisions are ' 
found in the Constitutions of Nigeria , 
(Article 87), Uganda (Article 61, Kenya: 
(Article 75), Sierra Leone (Article 58) 

2la. Sec note 21 

22. Amendment No. 212 

22a. See Constituent Assembly Debates* DL, 
37, p.1665 
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Hil wtihdrawai of the amendment may have 
been induced by his own reflection or by a 
private communication received from i 
member of the Drafting Committee that as 
the provision was in Part III of the Constitu¬ 
tion, it was already made unamendable. 
Probably most members of the Constituent 
Assembly had the same attitude to property 
a# the one voiced by Sirdar Patel when he 
said that the State might acquire land as 
well as many other things, but would acquire 
them after paying compensation, but would 
not expropriate them.-- 

The Report of the Nehru Committee 

(1928) stated very clearly that “. 

our first care should be to have our 
fundamental rights guaranteed in a manner 
which will not permit their withdrawal 
under any circumstances.” 

It is not surprising if the Constituent Assembly 
accepted and acted upon the views expressed 
in, this Report. This is especially the case 
if as Jlhagwati J. considers, the genesis of 
the declaration of fundamental rights is to 
be traced to this report.- ' 

Minority rights 

One of the reasons why fundamental rights 
are sought to be provided for in constitutions 
b the fear of minorities that their rights 
would be ignored by majority groups. If the 
members of the Constituent Assembly who 
belonged to some minority group or other 
felt that the fundamental rights could be 
miily amended or repealed by a special 
supplied) 

Jiajority of the Parliament, they would have, 
n all probability, insisted on some better 
nefhod of entrenchment, say, for instance, 

D, Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. I, 
p. 517, quoted by Hidayatulla, J. in 
Colaknath v. State of PanJab, A.l.R. 1967 
S. C, 1643 at p. i710 

quoted by Bhagwati J., in Bashesbwar 
Ncth V. Commissioner of Income Tax, 
A.I.R, 1959, s. c. 149 at 160 (emphasis 
Ibtdt 


the consent of a fairly large number of states. 
It they did not even consider the question of 
including Part III in the proviso to Article 
368 which stipulates the consent of half the 
number of states for amendments of certain 
provisions, and willingly acquiesced in the 
adoption of Article 368 at it is, this could 
only have been on the understanding that 
the provisions relating to fundamental rights 
were unamendable. in case a proposed 
amendment sought to take away or abridge 
any of these rights. The fact that their voice 
would not have probably prevailed against 
the majority groups could not be considered 
a sufficient explanation for their silence. 

Property Rights 

A word about property rights iflay not 
be out of place here. 

As Hidayatullah, J. (as he then was) said, 
the provision regarding the right to property 
should have been placed in a different 
chapter' . 

Sirdar Patel who appeared to provide for 
adequate compensation if land or other 
property was acquired may have thought that 
the provision should be placed in a chapter 
which contained guaranteed rights incapable 
of curtailment. 

Among basic human rights, right to 
property appears to be the weakest.-• 

At least according to one interpretation, 
St Thomas Aquinas considers “the right to 
the acquisition of property as one of the 
matters left by natural law to the State as a 
proper agency for the regulation of social 
life.”"'" According to another interpretation-**, 

St Thomas does not refer to the legal theory 
of acquisition, but in the view of the Angelic 

26. Colaknath v. State PanJab, op. c/t. at 
p. 1710 

27. Hidayatullah, J, in Colaknath case, at p. 
1710 

28. W. Friedmann, Legal Theory, Fifth Edition 
(1967) pp. 100-111 

29. Richard Schlatter, Private Property (1951)) 

. p. 50 
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Ooctor, ^‘The ruler was bound by natural 
law to maintain the general system of private 
ownership and direct it for the common good, 
but he was pot bound to respect as a natural 
right the property of any one man The 
State, while protecting private property, 
ought to regulate it for the common good. 

Suarez appears to have to an extent agreed 
with St. Thomas when he argued that neither 
division nor community of property was post¬ 
ulated by natural law ; “just as, conversely, 
the advantages which show that a division of 
property is belter adapted to man’s nature 
and the fallen state, are proof, not that this 
division of ownership is a matter prescribed 
by natural law, but merely that it is adapted 
to the existing state and condition of 
mankind."*’ 

One may also refer to what Jacques 
Maritain has to say about right to property. 

“The right to the private ownership of 
material goods pertains to natural law, in 
so far as mankind is naturally entitled to 
possess for its own common use the 
material goods of nature ; it pertains to 
the law of Nations, or jus gentium, in so far 
as reason necessarily concludes in the 
light of the conditions naturally required 
for their management and for human work 
that for the sake of the common good these 
material goods must be privately owned. 
And the particular modalities of the right 
to private ownership, which vary according 
to the form of a society and the state of 
development of its economy, are determined 
by positive liiw.” '- 

Aftcr having pointed out that the right to the 
private ownership of material goods is rpoted 
in natural law, Maritain adds in a footnote : 

The right to the private ownership of 
material goods relates to the human person 
as an extension of the person itself, for 
enmeshed in matter and without natural' 
protection for its existence and its freedom, 
it must have the power to acquire and 
possess in order to make up for the 
protection which nature docs not afford it. 
On the other hand, the use of private 
property must always be such as to serve 
the common good, in one fashion or 

another, and to be advantageous to all, for 

__ 

31. id.^ p. 181 where Friedmann quotes Suarez, 
freot/se on Laws and Cod the Law-Civer 
: (ifiia:) B<»k If, Chap. XIV 

jS^fitafn» -(Mdn and the State (J954) p. 91 


in the first place it is to Man, to the homah 
species generally, that material goods art 
granted by nature. *’* i 

What prompted the people of Ireland to 
enact in their Constitution the following 
provisions regarding the right to property and 
the exercise of the right is this awareness that 
the use of property should serve the common 
good. 

The Constitution of Ireland, after having 
stated that the State guarantees to pass no law 
attempting to abolish the right of private 
ownership or the general right to transfer, 
bequeath or inherit property says that: 

The State recognizes,, however, that the 
exercise of the rights mentioned...ought,, 
in civil society, to be regulated by the 
principles of social justice *' 

and that 

The State, accordingly, may as occasion 
requires delimit by laws the exercise of 
the said rights with a view to reconciling 
their exercise with the exigencies of the 
common good.** ’ 

The Indian Constitution which followed 
in the footsteps of the Irish Constitution in 
adopting a social policy which should guide 
the State in the governance of the country, 
could have also “received" these provisions. 
It did not adopt the provisions of the Japanese 
Constitution either. Whatever reasons there 
may have been in not adopting the provisions , 
from the Irish or the Japanese Constitution, 
the provision relating to property rights could 
have been left in a less entrenched position. 
But it may be that Sirdar Patel was of the 
view that the provision should be so « 
thoroughly entrenched as to be practically 
unamendable ; and his view appeared to have 
prevailed.**' . ' 

Opinion of jurists 

Let us now look at the some of the opinions 
expressed by jurists in recent years in relation 
to the inclusion of basic rights in constitutions. 

The Basic Law of the Federal Republic df 
Germany states in its first article that the ; 


33. J. Maritain, The Rights of Man and Natural ' 
Low (1944) p. 40 

34. Article 43, 2(1) 

35. Articles 43, 2 (2) 

36. See Granvile Austin, The Indian Cons- 
tltutibn : Cornerstone of the Nation, (1966) 
pp. 87ff. 
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Oecmaa people acknowledge Inviolable and 
iniklienable human rights as the basis of 
evci^ human community, of peace and of 
Jiiatice in the world. After listing a number 
of basic rights, it provides that ‘ In no case 
may a basic right be aifected in its basic 
content.-*' It also provides that 

An Amendment to this Basic Law by 
which the organisation of the Federation 
into Launder, the basic co-operation of the 
Laender in legislation or the basic principles 
laid down in Articles 1 and 20 are 
affected, shall be inadmissible.-'*''^ 

1) The dignity of man shall be inviolable. 
To respect and protect it shall be the duty 
of all state authority. 

2) The German people therefore acknow¬ 
ledges inviolable and inalienable human 
rights as the basis of every human 
community, of peace and of justice in the 
world. 

3) The following basic rights shall be 
binding as directly valid law on legisla¬ 
tion, administration and judiciary. 

Article 20 provides ; 

!) The Federal Republic of Gernjany is a 
'democratic and social federal slate. 

2) All state authority emanates from the 
people. It shall be exercised by the 
people in elections and plebiscites and by 
means of separate legislative, executive 
and judicial organs. 

3) Legislation shall be limited by the 
constitution, the executive and the 
administration of justice by legislation 
and the law. 

The prevalent juristic opinion in Germany 
appears to be that even if the basic rights were 
Bot set out in the Constitution, they would be 
regarded as valid and enforceable as being 
^mprised in superpositivc law. 

A number of German jurists consider that 
sonstitutionai provisions relating to basic 


M. Article 19 (2) 

Article 79 (3). Article 1 reads : 

J9. W. Friedmann, Ubergesetzfiche Rechts~ 
grundsatzCf Archiv fur Rechts und Sozial- 
philosophie, B. XLI, pp. 34 8 ff; 

H. Mitteis, Uber das Ndturrecht, pp. 30-43; 
H. von Mangoldt, Das Bonner 
Grundgesetz. 2. Aful. B. i pp, 70-71 ; 
Wurtemberger, Dos Naturncht und die 
PhUosophle der Cegenwart, Juristenzeitung 
1955, pp. 1 ff. See F. Castberg, Freedom 
of Speech In the West, pp. 347 ff. who 
i jnentioDS these jurists 


human rights are merely declaratory if they 
are declaratory only, it would mean that they 
were valid before. And the question arises 
whether they would remain valid in future and 
whether they would be binding on a future 
constituent power. Nipperdey is of the view 
that a future constituent power is bound by 
the principles of natural law.^* 

In an opinion^'- handed down by the 
Constitutional Court of the Federal Republic 
on October 23, 1951, it was declared that a 
constituent assembly is bound by the supper- 
positive fundamental legal principles which 
take precedence over any written law. The 
Court also stated that it recognised the exis¬ 
tence of a super-positive law and that its 
competence extended to measuring the written 
law against such super-positive law. It quoted 
with approval the following passage from a 
decision of the Bavarian Constitutional Court : 
There are fundamental constitutional 
principles which are so essential and are 
such an emphatic expression of a law which 
precedes the constitution that they bind 
even the constituent body and can cause 
other constitutional provisions which are 
not of the same level of importance to be 
void on account of the latter coming into 
conflict with the former.^" 

It is this super-positive law which has been 
contemplated in Article 19(2) of the Bonn 
Constitution when it refers to the basic content 
of the basic rights. 

And it is this supper-positive law which 
Antigone had in mind when in answer to 
Ismene’s suggestion ; 

“When Creon hath forbid ? ‘This, 
lawlessness.’’ 
she said ; 

“What right hath he to bar me from 
mine, own 


*40, See Castberg, op. c/t., who cites O, Bachof, 
Verfassungswidrige Verfassungsnormen, 
Pecht und Staat In Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
p. 30 ; A. Hamann, Das Grundgesetz for 
die Bundesrepublik Deutschland vom 23. 
Mai 1949, p. 65 

41. H. C, Nipperdey, Die Wurdc des 
Menschen, in Die Grundrechte, II hrsg. 
von F. , L. Neumann, H. C. Nipperdey, 
U. Scheuner, p. 22 

42. B. Verf. G.E. 1, 14, at pp. 17 and 18- See 
Castberg. op. c/t., p. 359 

43. B. Verf. G. E. 1, 14, at p. 32 

44. Spohocles,. The .A>t/gone« w. 46^7, Gttber,^. ; 

Murray's trapsle.tion.v' 



ECONOMIC CONDITION OF NORTH BIHAR 


Simif-VSli CHANDRA SARKF.R 


Rihnr hus an area of 174-,038 square kilo¬ 
metres (<>7,106 sq. miles I witli a population of 
1<»,455,610 aceovditif? to the census of 1061. 
IKiring the period ol more than •‘even years since 
the <’ensus there Iuh Ixmoi im ehange in the area 
oi [>(har, while th', [xipulation »)f the Slate has 
grown to an estimated .S.S,O30,0ftO and is expected 
to rise to 63,llO,l)f>0 hy the end of the Fourth 
f*lan (1071) and to 70,.320,(>fK) hv the end -of the 
Fifth Flan (1070), Hihai a<<ounis "foi 5.31 per 
cent of the area of the Indian I iiiou and 10.-58 
pet eejit of the ••onntn's total jjopniation. The 
average deiisitv of population (267 persons to a 
scjuare kilometre) in Jlihar is, llierefore, higher 
than (he all-India a\erage (111. persons to a 
S(juare kilometre). Hut (he pojiulation is ni»t 
evenly sjuead out all over liihar. Almost a (juarter 
f the State s population is eoneenlratetl in one- 
e; hth of die aiea eoveiin,^^ (hr distrlit- of .Saran. 
Muzaffarpur, Dail>hanga, Champaran. Monghvr 
(nortli). Patna and Shahaliad. The average density 


of population in the Tiihul Division (which in 
area is roughly comparable to Kerala) is as high 
as 1201 persons to (he s(|uarc mile—higher than 
the average, densili of )>opulatinn in Kerala 
(1127 persons per sqnaie mile). 

Mueh (tf this most densely-populated area 
falls in the region known as North Bihar—^i.e., 
dislrict.s l)ing to the north of the Ganges, viz., 
Saran, (diamfiarin, Muzaffarpur, Darhhanga, 
Sahaisa, Puinea and Moiighyr (the sulidivisions 
<1 Hegijseiai ami Kliagaria lying to the north of 
the Giiiiga) , ’lhes<’ seven districts with an area 
of .50,312 square kilometres (or about a third of 
(he total area of Bihai) accounted for a population 
of 23,322,305 in J%l compared with the total 
population of tliliai of 16,455,<» 10. Thus more 
than half the pr>puhttion of Bihar is found to be 
i- North Bihar. The follnwirig table shows the 
• iensilv of population irr the seven districts of 
TUiith Bihar : 


TABLE I 

Density of Population in North Bihar 1951-1061, 




1951 


1961 



State/District. Area 

Popula¬ 

Density. 

Rank 

Popula¬ 

Density 

Bank 

(Sq. Kuia) 

tion. 


in 

tion. 


in 




State. 



State. 

1 2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Mu/affarpur. 7,812 

3,520,739 

4.50 

:•{ 

4,118,308 

527 

1 

Saran. 6,913 

3,1.55,144 

456 

1 

3,584,918 

519 

3 

Darbhanga. 8,663 

3,769,534 

435 

4 

4,413,027 

509 

4 

Monghyr. 10,29.5 

2,849,127 

277 

6 

3,387,082 

329 

6 

Champaran. 9,202 

2,515,343 

213 

1 

3,006,211 

327 

7 

Saharsa. 5,421 

1,308,198 

241 

10 

1,723,666 

318 

8 

Piirnea. 11.0.31 

2,254,555 

204 

12 

3,089,128 

280 

12 

North Bihar 







69,342 

19,372,650 

826.4 

— 

23,322,305 

398 


Bihar. 174,088 

88,786,134 

223 

— 

46,455,610 

267 
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During the ten years 1951-61 the average During liie intervening period of over seven 
density of population per square kilometre in the years the population of these districts has growri 
State of Bihar had gone up from 223 in 1951 to 267 further, 
in 1961, During tlie same period the average 
density of population in the districts of north I'rhnnizafioii. 

Bihar has gone up from 326.4 to 383. 

The vast majority of the people of nortli 
It mould he seen that the most populous Hihar (210 lukh.s out of a total of 233 lakhsj 
i .strict in the state is Darhhanga with a popula- live in the rural areas. Only 12.83 lakh persons 
t'on of over 14 lakhs which is dosely followed by live in urban area. Urbanization thus has 
Muzaffarpur fover 'll lakhs). Except for afTccted about .5..5 per cent of the total population 
Scharsa every other district in north Bihar has (>f north Biliar which i'S far below the national 
a population e.X(‘eeding ihirlv iakh.s. These are aveiage arul the Slate aveiage for Bihar (8.43) 
the figures of the cen'jus taken in March 1961. The follow ing table i< in'^^^ncti\'e : 


TAHLE 11 

RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION BY DISTRICTS 


in north Bihar, 19i»l 
(Figures in Brackets show percentages) 


Population. 




1 

1 

1 

Rank. State'District. 

Total. 

Rural 

Urban. 

1 

0 

tm< 

.3 

4 

5 

1. 

Darbhanga. 

4,413,027 

4,222.472 (95 (J8) 

190,555 (4.32) 

2. 

Muzaffarpur. 

4,118,393 

3,929,573 (9.5,48) 

186,826 (4.68) 

3. 

Saran. 

3,584,918 

3,436,002 (95.82) 

149,916 (4.18) 

4. 

Monghyr. 

3,387.082 

3,011.883 (88.92) 

375,199 (11.08) 

5. 

Piirnea 

3,089,128 

2,903,631 (9-3.99) 

185,697 (6.01) 

6. 

Cbamparan. 

3,006,211 

2,860,566 (96.16) 

146.645 (4.84) 

Y. 

Saharsa, 

1,723,666 

1,656,139 (96.09) 

47,427 (3.91) 

Total of North Bihar 





Districts. 

28,322,306 

21,002,166 (94.6) l,263;i64 (5.6) 


Bihar. 


42^41,690 (91.57-) 3,913,920 (8.43) 


40,465,610 
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ICONOMiC CONmitON NORIH BIHAR 

According to llie 1901 census there were 153 over 50,000 but less than 100,009 each ; 
towns and 07,605 villages in Bihar. Of these 54ibiri)five towns had a population of less than 20,000 
towns and 22,703 villages were in North Bihar, each. Between 1951 and 1%1 the number of towns 
Of the 51' toAMis in North Bihar, two (in the 5late had gone up by lo of which 9 were 

Muzaffaipur and Darbhanga districts) liad a i.ccounled foi by North Bihar districts. The 

population of over one. lakh, two (in Saran following table shows the growth of towns in 

and Champaran districts) had a population of Bihar between 1901 and 1%] ; 


TABLE HI 


(illOWTH Of TOWNS IN NOHTll BIHAB l9Ul-i9()l. 


Stale/l)i'?li ict 

1901 

1911 

1921 

19.31 

1941 

1951 

1961 

hihar. 

57 

59 

03 . 

lA) 

84 

108 

153 

Small. 

1 

4 

3 

.3 

J 

3 

6 

Cbampaian. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

10 

9 

Muzaffaipur. 

1. 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

Darbhanga, 

1 

4 

5 

.5 

6 

7 

6 

Monghyr. 

1 

4 

6 

6 

10 

13 

13 

Saharsa. 

• 

. 

• 

. 

• 

- 

• 

Purnea, 

3 

3 

4 

1 

4 

4 

8 

North Bihar 

Districl.«-21. 

21 

24 

2-5 

.31 

45 

54 


Sex Hatio, Living Coniitioiu 

In Saharsa i 13.23 per cent), Monghyr 
Bihar with 994 females per 1000 males had <12.75 per cent I, Purnea (40.80 per cent) and 
a favourable sex ratio. Three north Bihar Darbhaiiga (39.23 per cent) districts the proper- 
districts—Sarun (1137 females per lOOO males), tion of households living in one room was higher 
Darbhanga (1059) and Muzallarpur (1047) had than the Slate average of 36.33 per cent. ITic 
more women thim men. , ^ following table is interesting ; 
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TABLE IV. 

Percentage Distribution of Census Households 
According to Number of Rooms Occupied in 1%1 
in north Bihar districts. 



Lit entry. 

Kx< cj>l for Monghvr fvvbi<h had a 18.9B per 
cent literacy), jbe i»Picrnfage of literate 
perMui* to the total populalitm in every district of 
noilh Bihar was lower than the State average 
of Jo..89 in l%J. Saian had 18..84 per cent 
literacy, Cham|»aiun 18.10, Muzaffaipur 17,17, 
Darbhangu 16.70, Saharsa 14.01, and Purnea 
16.1.3. hi the inattci of female literacy again 
the pattern was the same. Monghyr with 7.42 per 
cent female liferacy was ahead of the State 


niuUer of niah‘ liletacv, (’.liamparan (21.56 per 
rent), Miizalfaipui (28.82 per cent), Darhhanga 
'28.87 pel’ rent), Saharsa (2.i..8.l per emit) and 
Purnea (2.5..52 per coni) lagged hchind the State 
average of 29.82 per cent. 

()riii[>ft(ionftl Diitrihulion. 

In Bihar the male workcis far outnumber 
the female woikers.In fact for every lOOO male 
workcis th^re were only 185 female workers. 
Over 77.5 per cent of the male workers and 85.9 
per cent of the female woikers were employed in 


average of 6.9G pet cent, while .Saran had 5.73, the primary sector in 1961. The following table 


Champaran 4..58, jMuzaffarpur 6.52, Darhhanga shows the distribution of workers in the various 


5.80, Saharsa 4.12, and Purnea 5.94. Even in the sectors in the rural areas in J96l : 


ECONOMIC CONDITION OF NORTH BIHAR 
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TABLE V. 

WORKERS IN RURAL AREAS OF NORTH BIHAR. 1%1 



k. 

ieilor. 


.Sector. 


Sector* 


Primary 


Sfcondary 

Tertiary 

Sfate/Disfiiel, 

.Male 

Kenidle 

Male 

Fetuale 

Male 

Female 

1 

2 

;i 

4 

.5 

6 

7 

Bihar. 

.rl-.97 

29.72 

L27 

2..56 

6.76 

1.72 

Saiaii 

.5<'}.2() 

28.61 

i.;ii. 

.'?.,52 

5.82 

1.51 

Chnmparan 

03. Of] 

26.58 

;i. 1.5 

l.,52 

4.49 

0.88 

Muzaffaijair 

67.5S 

16.77 

1.78 

,3.10 

6.29 

1.51 

Daibhanga 

61.16 

20.01 

.1.8,5 

5..52 

4.58 

1.85 

Mon^hxi 

.TLSt 

24.87 

1.92 

3.51 

9.61 

2.52 

.Saharsa 

.'m.II 

;i2.7« 

2.61 

1.76 

5.81 

1.60 

Purnca 

6.1.67 

19. ^R) 

;!.8r> 

2. ,37 

9.08 

1.63 


Thon- is lliiis a jirepoiulrraiHr llic primary llif Wdikpis in llu' uiLan areas A\eie in the 
M'clor in llu' empl*)}inenl of ppisoiii? in the rural (iiiiiiatr '•edoi. In dislrid of north Bihar 

iieas which i-, of coujst’, what is to i)e expected cxicpl Mu/'alVarptir and Darbhanpa it was 
iti a picdoininanll) a{ii iculluial rejiion. Exen excccdt d. J he following table shows the 

in the o(<u[iati mi in urban aieas in these districts pencnlaiic <>{ wotkei'' undei difteient sectors jn 
the primal) -m loi plavs an inoidinatel) huge utlain .iieas in 1'-)<>! : 
role. In Bihar as a whole less than 20 per cent of 


TABLE M. 



WORKERS LN 

URBAN 

StHle/J)islii< t. 

Piiniiuy 



Sector 



Male 

Female 

1 

2 

3 

Bihar. 

14.06 

4.75 

Saran 

14.16 

7.33 

Chaniparan 

20.13 

8.46 

Muzaffarpur 

10.77 

2.22 

Darhhanga 

7.45 

1.30 

Saharsa 

21.71 

12.33 

Purnea 

14.23 ' 

3.15 

Monghyr 

17.08 

3.36 


AREAS 1 

1\ NORTH 

BIHAR. I'Xil 



eeondai) 

Tertidr) 

Sector 

Sector 


Male 

Fcmali 

e Male 

Female 

4 

5 

6 

7 

24.73 

3.47 

47.20 

5.79 

21.’X) 

3..53 

47.68 

5.41 

21.81 

2.81 

41.5:3 

,5.26 

20. (k) 

1..58 

.59.19 

6.18 

23.11 

6.84 

53.80 

7..50 

14.66 

2.40 

45.18 

3.78 

21.67 

2.60 

.5.1, r»l 

3.74 

25.92 

4.29 

•13.41 

5.94 
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Lower Stundurd. 

WilhifJ llih.'ii tl>e pusilioii of the north 
Biller (lisfricls {)rosej)ts uti unfavourable picture 
in many lit the Stale as a whole 

there, were 2.05 inctlical in^titutiun9 (including 
hospitals, (lispensiiiic*., piiinary health centres 
and child wtifnit f-entres and tuberculosis clinics) 
per 10,0(>0 ociupied rcssidcnlial houses in 1961, 
Except for Sahaisa (3.22) all the other six 
noith Bihar disliicts had a lower availability : 
Uarbhaniia—2.6<S ; tihaniparati—2.63; Monghyr 
---2.50 ; iVluzaffatput—2.2o ; Saran—2.27; and 
I’urnea—2.19. .'similar v\as the situation in the 
matter of availability of hospital beds per lakh 
peisons in 1%I. The .ivciagc for Bihar was 21.87 
—it was low'd in the ea'C of every north Bihar 
distikl ; Daibhanga 21.23; Sahar.sa--15.61 ; 
Chanijiaran —12.77 : Satan 12.33 ; Monghyr— 
9.65 ; f’urnea —0.22 ; and Muzaffarpur—7.72. 
The Slate avej age lor tloei-ors per lakh of population 
was 17.73. It was lower in eveiy north Bihar 
dbliitt: Darbhiiriga—-H.22 ; Saran—38.58; 
Puriiea—.35.71; Muzaffarpur—3.i.53 ; Sahai'sa 
—28. Tl; and (.liamijaran—18.93) 

In the niiiiUT of primary school enrolment 
(jiropotlion of chilflieii in age group 5—14 at 
the level of piiiiiaiy ediuatiun) all the north 
Bihar di.-lii«ts except Monghyr (26.44 per cent) 
and Sarati (25.67 pet cent) had a lower i^ercen- 
tape than the Slate average (25.47 per cent), 
Champaran (25.38 person,!, Ptirriea (24.08 per 
cent), Muzaffarpur (23.67 per cent), Saharsa 
(23.62 per cenll and Darhhanga (21.41 per 
Cent). Sirnihr was llie situation in respect of 
post-primary enrolment of population of age 
group 1.5--29. Satan (10.51 per cent) and 
Monghyr (9.38 pet nmt) showed an average 
higher than the Stale average (8.87 per cent) 
for Bihar In I%I. Mu/affarpur (8.79), 
Darhhanga (8.21 (, Champarjm (6.74), Saharsa 
(6..30) and Purnca (5.05) were lagging behind. 
In Uie matter of number of teachers per 10(X) 
students at the primary level of education in 
1961 except for Darhhanga (19.61} and 
Monghyr (18.78) all the other north Bihar 


districts had a less favourable distribution than 
the' State average of 18,76 teachers per 1000 
students at thi! primary level of education in 
J%l. Saharsa had 18.18, Champaran 18.09, 
.Muzaffarpur 17. 15, Purnea 17.00 and Saran 
15.66. 

/ met-dish id Inequality. 

Bihar lia^ the lowest per capita income 
among all (he Slate.s of India. Within Bihar some 
aiea.s a(e poorer than others. The most 
dislre.'-sed areas, wiile.'; Dr. Kedarnalh Prasad in 
bis dftailevi .-.rudy of the economy of Bihar, are 
Daibbauga, Saharsa. Oiamp.iran, Saran (all 
falling wilhiii noilh Bibar) and Palamuu. Only 
Pu riiea in norlli Bihai was .rn exeeplioii. (See 
Kedarnalh Prasad ; ECONOMICS OF A 
BACKWARD fCO.WMY (A ease study of Bihar 
id iflalion to other .Slaltcs in Indial, Vol. II 
(.laleutla, ]%8.p. 418). In the matter of per 
capita income the lanking of the di.slrict,s falling 
within north Bihar wa.s 'in order of prospeiitv) 
as follows : Furnea Hs. J92 (3) ; Saharsa 
H-. 178 14) ; ('.hatnparan Ks. 133 (11) ; 

Monghyi Rs. 113 (13) ; Muzaffarpur Rs, 102 
(141 ; Saran and Dnrhiianga each Rs. % (15). 
Th us except fo" Purnea and Saharsa all the other 
disiiicts of north Rihai had a per capita income 
lower than the Stale aveiage of Rs, 149 in 
196,5-66 (Kcdarnatb Pra.sad. Op, CU. ‘150). 

Kill (me Inequality in Rural Areas. ' 

An idea of the agrarian situation is given 
by a comparison of the agricultural holding per 
capita in rural areas in 1961 and the acreage per 
cultivating household in the different distri¬ 
cts. Taken Bihar as a whole the agricnhoral 
holding per capita in rural areas in 1961 was 0,47 
acre ; in ('hainparan it was 0.52 acre ; Ptirnea 
0.48 acre; Saharsa 0.44 acre; Muzaffarpur 
0 38 acre ; Saran 0.35 acre ; Darhhanga 0.35 
acre and Monghyr 0.47 at re. Compare with this 
the acreage per male cultivator which was 2.07 
acres for the whole of BihoTi 3.20 acres for 
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Clian^paran, 2.93 arres for Purnea, 2.86 acres Bihar districts. Five of the seven districts of north 
for Darbhanga, 2.59 acres for Muzaifarpur, 2-59 Bihar had a smalier length of ratlwav.s for 10,000 
acres for Saharsa, 2.12 arrcs for Saran and 3.18 jwpulalion than the State average of 1.02 
acres for Monghyr. , Kilometres, The following table shows the length 

of railways ‘n the different districts of north 
Transport. : 

Transport was very untlerdeveloped in north 

TABLE MI. 

Kilometres of Railways per l0,00o Population ]%1. 

State/D'atrid. Kilometres of Rank in 

I^^ngth of Railways Railways per Stale, 

in Kilonjclres. 10,000 popii- 

-lali’Ori 

Bihar. 

4.7;i.3 

1 02 


Ptirnea 

431 

1.10 

S 

Monglu r 

431 

1.27 

6 

Saran 

318 

0 SO 

11 

(diampaian 

227 

0.7O 

14 

DurLhanga 

292 

0.()(. 

15 

Saliar.sf 

292 

0..5.5 

16 

MiizaiTatpiir 

228 

0.54 

17 

Similar wa- the 

situation with regard to eiery distriet of noiili 

Bihar. The following 

road mileage. Except 

ft>r (liiamparan the kilome- 

table j-hows th' length 

of roads in each north 

Ircb of surfaced road 

* per 10,000 population was 

Bihar district rnd f)ie b 

Mglh of roads per 10,000 

lower than th** Stale 

average of 2.70 Km.s. in 

TABLE 

population : 

VlII. 


Kilomelree 

surfaced roads per 

i0,0<>ft population iu 

north Bihar 1961. 

State/Distrid. 

Kilometres of 

Kilometre-s of 

Rank in 


Surfaced Roads. 

Surfaced Roads 
Per 10,COO 
Population. 

State. 

Champaran 

816 

2.71 

8 

Monghyr 

732 

2.JO 

12 

Saha r Si. 

354 

2.0.5 

13 

Saran. 

725 

2.02 

14 

Pnrnea 

620 

2.01 

15 

Muaaffarpur 

723 

1.77 

16 

HarbhiHiga 

696 

1.58 

17 


Bihair, 


12,527 


. 2.70 
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III view of the ituhislrial backwardness of 
north Bihar and its economic underdevelopment 
i*. is not siiipjising to find that the north Bihar 

district'. Jiad a smaller mimber of motor vehicles 
registered per 100<) population. There were 
26,136 nj<.lor \ehicles in Bihar in 1961, making 

a State aicrage of 0 3t) vehicle jier 1000 peraon.s. 
Of these ,'>,331' were in north Bihar (Mu7afrarpur 
19Bt—average 0.1B per 1000 persons; 

Champaiari 061. faverage 0.2^)) : Purnea 6B6 
(0.22) ; Snvan (tfi.'i (O.lBt : Monghyr 523 
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(0.1.5) ; Darbhangu .513 (0.12)' and Saharsi 
79 (0 05). 

4('nrfihiir(il Output. 

The gross value of agricultural output in 
Bihar in 1%0-01 was Hs. 324.46 croro.s. The 
di.stricls of n'nili Bihar, whi(;h aci’ount for more 
(han half the population and wliich have agri¬ 
culture as the inainslny accounted for Rs. 135.21 
crores i i.e. less than half the total) worth gross 
value ol agricultural ontpul. I’ln* following 
table is interesting : 


TABLE IX, 

flroas value of Agricultural Output per cultivating 
Jlonsi'hold in nurlh I'lhar in Ifitlo-fil-. 


State/District. 

Number of cultivating 

Gross value 

Gross 


Households. 

of out put 

value per 



Id lakhs 

cultivating 



of Rupees, 





Household 




in rupees 



8 

4 

Bihar 

5,786,72: 

32,446.22 

560.70 

Muzaffarpur • 

549,21.5 

1,966.38 

355.21 

Champaran 

.392,235 

2,837.22 

723.34 

Saran 

50.5,040 

2.273,15 

449.20 

Darbhanga ••• 

568,805 

2,328.10 

405.98 

Saharsa 

221,040 

446.0.3 

201.78 

Purnea 

366,53.5 

1,608.73 

438.90 

Monghyr 

380,310 

2,001.51 

528 91 

Eveep! in (dianipa/an (Hs. 723.34) the Muzaffarj 

nr Rs. 282.39. 

Saharsa Rs. 107.75 


gross value jter rultivating household in every and Purnea Rs. 284.85. Inasmueh as Purnea 

district of noilh Bihar was lower than the .State (7,57 acre.s) ard Sahaisa (6.07 acres) had a 

average of R». .360.70. fn Saharsa it was the larger area of land j)er cultivating household it 

lowest at Rs, 201,78. The gross value per would mean that agriculture was rather more 

cultivator in Hihar was Rs. 313.12 in 1960*61. incflicient in those districts. Taking Bihar as a 
The Stale average of gioss value of agricultural whole the acreage per cultivating household was 
output per cultivator was exceeded in Champaran 4.85 acres ; it was .3.28 acres in Saharsa, 4.50 
(Rs. ‘168.88), DarWianga fR.s. 364.67) and in PIramparan, 3.58 in Muzaffarpur, 3.58 in 
Monghyr (Rs, .339.77). The gross value per Darbhanga, 6.07 in Saharsa, 7.57 in Purnea and 
icultivator in Saran was only Rs, 291.08, 5.25 in Monghyr. j , 
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Nkw TT. S, a. Cabinet 

President-elect of tlie C. S. A., Mr. 
Kichard M. Nixon, made public hia selection 
of the new cabinet early in December 190:1. 
William P. Rogers heads this new cabinet 
as Secretary of State and Melvin Laird 
will be Sf.cretaiy of Defence. As these two 
members are the most impurtant custodians 
of the I 8. A. administration we reproduce 
below certain facts about them as provided 
by the United .States information Service. 

Wiij.i.VM P. Rikjkh-j Se< niyr.un 

or-' Stat’k ; 

In his book ‘^Six f’rises,” President-elect 
Nixon describes William Pierce Rogers as 
a cool man under pressure who has excellent 
judgement. 

Mr. Nixon knows his S.'i-year old Secre¬ 
tary of State designate perhaps better than 
any other man appointed to his cabinet. 
They are long time friends. 

They have followed careers surprisingly 
parallel and have been close to each other 
in their official and social live-s. 

They first met when both were navy 
lieutenants in training in f94‘i at Quonset 
Point, Rhode Island. 

After World War 11, Mr, Rogers became 
chief counsel to the Senate’s Special Commi¬ 
ttee to investigate the National defence 
programme. 

As an investigator, Mr. Rogers was 

kogva for his scrupulous oon-partiitusbip 


and fairness to witnesses. The Xrir York 
Ti m€>s said in 1952 that ‘'he has impressed 
both Republicans and Democrats in Cong¬ 
ress as one of the best investigators to 
climb Capitol Hill.” 

Mr. Nixon and Mr, Rogers sat together 
in President Eisenhowei's Cabinet as Vice- 
President and Attorney Ooneral. It was 
Mr. Rogers to whom Vice President Nixon 
turned for advice .and support when Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower suffered his iirst heart 
attack in and a stroke in 1958. 

Following President Eisenhower’s 1952 
election victory, Mr Rogers was nanaed 
Deputy Attorney General and became 
Attorney General in 1957, 

Mr. Rogers’ ability to get along with 
Congress was put to a test when he nego¬ 
tiated with Congressional leaders to draft 
the Civil Rights Bill that was enacted in 
19oT. Although unable to get as strong a 
law as the Eisenhower admini.stration wanted 
he was instrument.!! in getting the Senate 
to pass legislation more stringent than it had 
intended to produce. He is known as strong 
advocate of civil rights and personal 
liberties. 

When he becomes America's 55th Sec¬ 
retary of State, Mr. Rogers will not be the 
first former Justice Department official to 
join the State Department. For instance, 
Nicholas Katisenbach moved from Attorney 
General to Under Secretary of State during 
tho rlobasQQ admiaistration' 
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Mr. Rogers’ foreign affairs experience 
includes membership on the 1967 U. S, 
delegation to the United Nations. That 
same year he was a member of the U. N, 
adhoc committee ou LSoutli Africa. Tie has 
visited Togo, Mali, Guinea. Senegal and 
Nigeria. 

Mr. Rogers was born June 215, 1913- 
Just as Mr. Nixon achieved his law degree 
at Duke University on scholarship, Mr. 
Rogers won a scholarship to Cornell Uni¬ 
versity Law School, when* he was placed 
fifth in his class. 

MKi.vtN L.Mur/, Ski ukiakv of Dki knof 

Melvin R. j>iiird—America’s next Secre¬ 
tary of Defence is a veteran legislator, 
Republican Party leader, author and editor, 
as well as an expert on education, health and 
national security. 

Former President Dwight D. Ei.senbower 
once cited him as one of 12 Americans beat 
qualified to be President of the United 

States. 

President-elect Richard M. Nixon just 
tnamed the lO-year-old Congre.s.sman from 
Wisconsin to head the world’.s most power¬ 
ful defence force when the new administra¬ 
tion takes office on January 20. 

As defence chief, Mr. Laird will succeed 
Clark ClifiTord at the Pentagon in supervi¬ 
sing the activities of 1.9 million military and 
civilian personnel iu the U. S. Army, Navv 
and Air Force. 

Mr. liaird was born September I, 1923, 
at Omaha Nebraska. Shortly after gradu¬ 
ation in 1942 from Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minnesota) with a bachelor of 
arts degree in political science, enlisted in 


the D. S. Navy and two years later won a 
commission as a junior officer. 

He took part in five battles iu the Paci¬ 
fic and was twice wounded. 

Mr. Laird is the author of a book—"A 
House Divided : America's Strategy Cap”, 
published in 1962—which calls for unity in 
America’s foreign policy and military 
strategy. He also edited “The Conservative 
Papers” published in i9t)t. His latest book 
is “Hepublican Papers,” a compilation of 
”9 papers by academics and members of 
(ingress on U. S. domestic problems. 

As a ranking Republican member of 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee on 
National Defence, he has had close contact 
with the annual Defence Department budget 
and has had cou.siderable iuflueuce on the 
form and often the content of that budget 
when it is sent to the House lloor for a vote. 

Several years ago, he wa.s instrumental 
in increasing the funding for the Polaris 
submarine programme, thus making it 
possible to put that deterrent force ou sta¬ 
tion at an earlier date than planned. 

Although a firm advocate of a strong 
military force for defence of the free world, 
Mr. Laird is no “hawk.” He is very much 
concerned with America’s social programmes. 

He has served on the House Appro¬ 
priations Subcommittee on Health, Educa¬ 
tion, and Welfare—which along with defence 
appropriations accounts for more than two 
thirds of the entire Federal Government 
budget each year. 

Mr. Laird has received the 15th Annual 
Albert Lasker Medical Research Aifrard, 
the Distinguished Service Award of the 
American Political Science Foundation, the 
Presidential citation of the SLOOO-memberj 
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American Public Health Association and the 
Distinguished Service Award of thfe National 
Education Association. 

He is known as a Congressman with a 
phenomenal memory for facts and one who 
does his home work on bills he submits for 
legislation. 

His facts and llguros on governmental 
operations are often reputed to be more 
accurate than those offered by experts, and 
Congressmen front both political parties 
listen when he speaks. 

In he was elected a delegate to 

the Ro{)ublicnn National Convention and 
served on the party's platform committee. 
That same year he was elected to the C. S. 
House of Repre.sentativc'' and was assigned 
to the Appropriations Committee. 

His voting record is considerad basicallj 
conservative, but he has also stood for social 
legislation. in lOol, as chairman of his 
party's platform committee he is reported 
to have insisted that the platform stress 
effective Implemonlatioii of the civil rights 
law as passed by Congress. 

Mr. l.aird served in the Navy during 
the World War II. He won a commission 
and was awarded the Purple Heart Medal. 

liiuiAiN i{E< 0(..Nr.sr-i» H^^Ul’•Ml lii.m 
Rl-.EUiJONs 

In thei«i new syllabus of UcHgious Edu¬ 
cation the British authorities have now given 
recognition to Hinduism and Islam. The 
following facts are taken from the British 
Information Service Press releases. 

Recognition of the part that Hindu and 
Muslim children are playing in the mulli- 
raoiai school life of Britain is made in the 


new Agreed Syllabus of Religious Education 
published by the Inner London li^ducation 
Authority. 

At a Press Conference to introduce the 
syllabus- which replaces that of 1917—the 
authority's Stall Inspector of Religious 
Education, Mr. H. J. Scrogie said the situa¬ 
tion had been changed by the cultures and 
religions represented by the pupils in London 
schools. 

"We have therefore addressed ourselves 
to a multi-cultural, ranlti-religious commu¬ 
nity,’' he oaid. In a class that might be 
predominantly iHusHm or Hindu, our whole 
programme will be much affected. 

■Mr. Scrogie stressed that any patent 
could exercise the right to a^h for pupils 
to be excused religious instruction. 

The iK'i-pages syllabus, which includes 
sections on Hinduism and Islam and hats for 
further reading, says that the immigrant child, 
just because of his different background and 
experience, may have much of value to 
contribute to religious studies in the school, 
and the different nationalities in the class¬ 
room could provide a breadth of experie- 
uce beyond that of the London child. 

Wo({Li> Puu F. HI- Rn r 

The November Rice Bulletin published 
by the Commodities Division of the 
(,’ommonwealth Becretariat in London gives 
U8 the following information (as reproduced 
by the Press release of the British Infor¬ 
mation services.) 

The latest estimates show that world 
production in 19t»7-6S, outside China and 
the Soviet Union, was some 3,^ per cent 
above the previous record crop in 1964-65. 

Recent reports of 1968-69 crops indi- 
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cate that the harvest may be about the same 
as the previous record though in some coun¬ 
tries the prospects are rather mixed. U is 
too early to forecast the level of trade 
next year, says the report. 

Referring to production in detail, the 
Bulletin says that for India the final esti¬ 
mate of the rice acreage and production 
recently released by the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, revealed that the area under rice 
in 19fi7-68 was !)0,7 million acres, an 
average of 1 per cent compared with the 
corresponding estimate of l!)66-r>7. The 
rise in acreage was shared by all Slates 
except Uttar Pradesh and was due to good 
planting weather. The Tmal milled out-turn 
also rose substantially amounting to 37,3 
million tons against 30 iiiillion tons in the 
previoihs season. The improved out-turn 
was largely attributable to the bigger 
acreage, higher yields through increa.sed 
use of fertilisers and generally favourable 
weather conditions during the season. 

The report adds that in view of the 
unbalanced rains in many parts of India, 
it is now feared that the 1968-69 crop of 
all food-grains will not reach the target of 
102 million tons as was expected earlier. 
The current estimates, however, indicate 
that the 1968 69 food-grain crop should be 
at least as largo as in 1967-68 when it 
totalled 96 million tons, of which the output 
of milled rice formed about 40 per cent. 

On the subject of imports, the report 
says that arrivals in the Brat two quarters of 
1968 iu a number of main importing coun¬ 
tries, including India, declined sharply. India 
was to receive 2.5,COO tons of rice from 
the Philippines between October and 
November. 


RirssiAN Notk to Britain’ 

When the British public expressed their 
disapproval of Russia# invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakian territory in order to stop the 
political economic reforms that the liberally 
inclined people of Czechoslovakia were 
trying to introduce , the Russians did not 
like the unfriendly gestures made by the 
British people. Tho.se acts were purely on a 
socio-ciiltural level and had nothing to do 
with the intern.ational political relations 
between Britain and the U. S, S. R. The 
Russians, however, ('.onsidcred that they 
should take diplomatic notice of tiicec 
“unfriendly acts” of the British public and 
a Soviet Note was handed to the British 
Ambassador about a mouth back complain¬ 
ing about what the British weekly (luanUan 
referred to as follows • “If it were not so 
•illy the Soviet Note* “would be a preposte¬ 
rous document. In effect the Russian 
(jovernment is saying that the British Gov¬ 
ernment and people have stopped loving 
Russia because of what happened to 
Cz;echo8lovakia. This the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment says, is an un-friendly act, we ought 
to be ashamed of ourselves, and the British 
Government should see to it that all these 
unlriendly thoughts are ({uelled.'* ^ 

Britain is a democracy which observes 
the maintenance of human rights in its own 
territory and for its own people. The British 

Government, therefore, cannot force the 
British people to continue the friendly social- 

cultural relations that have been grovnng 
between Russia and Britain since Stalin 
ceased to be the dictator in that country. 
After the Czechoslovakian incident the 
British cancelled many programmes by 
which dancing and musical teams from both 
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coubtrics had been due to perform in each 
other’s principal cities. It was a sort of 
cultural boycott against which the British 
Government could do nothing. 

riirVKSK TvI’F of IfI M \\\F,I!S 

Jn tho olden day.s when Chinese men kept 
long pigtail.'!, smoked opium and forced 
tlioir women to bandage their feet in order 
to stop their growth from childhood and 
remain tiny and childlike ; tho European 
nations used the Chinese as their villains in 
their cheap literature. \’o doubt tlieir 
literal uro could iiot be considered as docn- 
lueutary for tho reason that Europeans always 
eoneoettd tales of horror and evil social 
practices agaimst all nations of Asia. This 
was (hme go that they could exploit these 
nations vdth impunity and in order to keep 
their home population satisfied that if force 
was us<*d by the imperial armies in Asia, 
’t was for the establishment of a higher 
civilisation in a laud in which sins, crimes, 
and social evils predominated. The 
Chinese villains were fond of practising 
inhuman tortures upon their victims. Peo 
pic disappeared and were never seen again 
and (juitc ofteu Chinese a-ssassins trailed 
their human targets across the oceans and 
killed them by the strangest of means. It 
would appear that these Chinese Characteri 
were built on some rudiments of facts. 
Chinese torture^ for instance, wa.s a reality 
and compared to what tho Chinese did, the 
American third degree method would be quite 
painless and humane. Now after more than 
half a century of social and political reforms 
the Chinese are again looking up to regain 
their fame as the world^s most competent 
villains. Chinese torture has come back 
into practice and people quite often die in 


China after being interrogated, kept in 
solitary confinement or brain washed. The 
physiological reactions of Chinese methods 
of p.sychologicai inducements as applied to 
political suspects or persona norngrata 
quite often prove fatal. 

Recently, that is during the last few years 
a large number of Europeans and Americans 
have just ’.'anished in ('hina. The Chinese 
Government, of course cannot find any trace 
of these missing persons, .and they would 
not permit the use of any intcruational 
organisation to look for them. There are 
some persons who were in China under 
diplomatic protection but such protection 
has no meaning in China. In international 
practice if any persons claiming diplomatic 
immunity act contrary to the intcreslK of 
the host country, they are just sent out 
The (.’hinese habit of playing with their 
liberty or personal safety is utterly in 
violation of accepted rules and custom of 
diplomatic exchanges of foreign service 
personnel. Why the nations of the West 
tolerate all this peculiar behaviour la not 
understood by lay people. Cue would expect 
normally that most nations would break off 
diplomatic relations with China when their 
representatives were treated by China in a 
manner contrary to all set rules of inter¬ 
national courtesy and decent behaviour. 
The only reason why diplomatic relations 
are not severed may be that the civilised 
world thinks it would be very dangerous if 
China were allowed to develop her evil 
genius in an entirely secluded manner. 
Representativo-s of other states, therefore, 
have to stay in China even at some personal 
risks, so that China did not forget that another 
world existed with different standards of 
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morality, human rights, justice and fair 
dealing. 

The number of British subjects who are 
either iniprisoued or arc not traceable must 
be over a dozen. Mr. Antony Grey is kept 
under house arrest and consular people can 
see him about once a year or so. China 
has not given any reason for this barbarous 
behaviour. Mr. Eric Gordon, Mr.s. Gordon 
and their 12 year old son cannot be traced. 
A representative of the Foreign Languages 
Press, Mr. l>.ivid Crook is also a Victim of 
Chinese disregard for the accepted rules 
of international etiquette. There are many 
per.soiis belonging to other European coun¬ 
tries Tvho have sud'erod a similar fate and 
all governments of the countries concerned 
arc prolt’sting complaining and making for¬ 
mal eiHjuiries about the fate of their 
nationals. They are hoping the Chinese 
will sooner or later listen to them ; but so 
far there has been no re.spon.so from the. 
Chinese, 

Ln r; T.sM fiANM in M»nv La.M)- 
Life Insurance has become an established 
economic institution in all civilised coun¬ 
tries of the world. People with families 
and responsibilities for making provisions 
for themselves in old age and for the 
family members in case of the premature 
death of the bread winner, take out life 
inauranca policies as a dependable method 
of effecting savings and as a protective 
measure against crnergencieB. In many 
advanced countries, social security measures 
have now attained elaborate ramifications ; 
but those have not interfered with the growth 
of Life Insurance. This will be clear from 
a study of the figures relating to Life 
Insurance in countries like Denmark, France, 


Germany, Netherlands, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom and the U. S. A., which are appen¬ 
ded. In most countries J^ife Insurance is 
carried on by great institutions which arc 
controlled by joint stock companies. There 
is also legislation in most countries which 
guarantee the sh.are of the policy holders in 
the profits of these companies. In India too 
we had legislation which enabled all policy 
holders to participate in the profits of the 
Insurance Companies. Now that India has 
nationalised Idfe Insurance, this participa¬ 
tion in profits still continues, 

A coaiparalivo study of Life Insurance 
in sever.-xl countries will enable us to under¬ 
stand the nature of the growth of this branch 
of human economic activities during the 
twenty years 1916 o6. Wc are giving the 
approximate figures in millions of the curren¬ 
cies of the diflerent countries a? well as in 
U. S. A for I9(i(i to make the work of 
comparison easy. ;Tabic at Page LS."»} 

A simple calculation will show that among 
the countries menlioned Insurance coverage 
is highest in the U. 8. A,, being ^ 5182 per 
capita The next in order of quanta 

of per capita coverage are t'anada 8 3768, 
Sweden 8 3377, .Netherlands 8 1.553, Austra¬ 
lia $ 1549, U. K. 8 I 492, .lapan $ 808, Den¬ 
mark 8 650, Germany (W) 8 618, France 
-S 565, Italy 8 139, Mexico 8 ^6, India 8 12 
and Pakistan < 7. That the presence of social 
security arrangements have no bearing on 
the growth of Life insurance is shown 
clearly by the fact that moat of the countries 
which have excellent social security 
provisions also show high per capita Insur¬ 
ance coverage. The close relationship 
between national prosperity and the spread 
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Coiuilry Population (airrency 1940 1956 

in 

millions 


Australia 

11.75 

$A 1(57.5 

.5103 

Canada 

20.0 

•SC 11094 

30518 

Denmark 

5.0 

Kroner 4913 

S855 

France 

50.0 

Francs 213T 

25888 

Germany 

59.7 

DM 

;37:107 

(W) 

India 

500 0 

Rupees G5lfi 

12612 

Italy 

5:} G 

Lire '.>•9100 

1301622 

Jap-an 

100.1 

Ven S(i210 

2?0;!2i4 

Mexico 

} 5 (i 

J’e.'^og lls2 

7 8^1 

Nether ■■ 
lands 

12 .,-. 

iiiiilders 

2062G 

i^akistan 

100 0 

Rupees 

.VJ4 

Sweden 

7.7 

Kronor 4 

2:5521 

United 

Kingdom 

1 . 1 

'-Sterling 5300 

10100 

11 lilted 

States 

190 0 

\ S.S ITOOGG 

4120.50 


1963 

1904 

1905 

196G Ei]uivalent 
in U.S.^ 

in 1966 

11850 

1.3391 

15015 

10750 

18597 

60123 

0650.3 

74075 

81084 

75368 

14717 

16401 

19048 

22444 

3245 

90000 

100500 

12340 

il40000 

28271 

98710 

112928 

130854 

147518 

37093 

35710 

mm 

40814 

46040 

6077 

3260284 

307145.5 

412920(J 

4700000 

7527 

13796969 

17880035 

2343:3000 

29:500 9 1 9 

80847 

2:5125 

:28030 

43991 

49210 

3940 

52!ty0 

:;«M600 

60300 

'73000 

20199 

2058 

2612 

2942 

2i)42 

702 

100000 

115000 

1:31194 

140000 

27027 

39470 

22210 

24720 

27810 

77593 

7;30i;2 i 

797S08 

900561 

984689 

984639 


of the Insurance habit would be olearly 
shown up by a comparison of total National 
income with the total Insurance borne by the 
people of the countries concerned. India's 
poverty and the tremendous population she 
has account for her low place in the world 
of Insurance. India increased her total 
Insurance coverage by about 400% during 
the period 195(5 l966. This compares 
well with the growth of Insurance during 
the same period of some other countries, 
such as, U. S. A. 250%, U. K. 300%, Sweden 
550%, Mexico 600 % and Japan 1050%. The 
fact that India has little social security 
arrangements should point to her greater 
requirement for Life Insurance ; but that 
does not seem to be the case. With a total 
coverage of about 450Q crores the annual 


premium paid by the people of India for 
Life Insurance would be about Rupees two 
huudred twenty five crores. The figures pub- 
iished by the IJfe Insurance Corporation of 
India in their Iti'jxni ami Arroi(i).l,'< for thf. 
year ended dlsl Mnudi l:>dH corroborate this 
theoretical estimate. The field that is avail¬ 
able for the expansion of the Life Insurance 
business in India can be measured by refer¬ 
ence to the number of people who have an 
income of Rs. 200 per mouth or more and 
the number of persons among them who 
may take out Life lusurance Policies. Let us 
assume (and this assumption is very close to 
facts) that thirteen per cent of our population 
that is about 70 million persons have the 
sort of income which may enable them to 
take out life policies of, say, Rupees two 
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thousand on an average. That makes Rupees 
one hundred forty thousand million or 
fourteen thousand crorea. We have now 
about one third of that amount in onr total 
coverage in Life Insurance. With additions 
to our national income and population the 
fourteen thousand crores should reach a 
figure above twenty thousand crores in the 


ten years ending 1976. If our total cover¬ 
age reaches nine thousand crores by then we 

should be considered to be progressing in 
a suit able manner. When we examine the 

figures of annual growth, what do we find ? 
The following figures of total sums assured 

with bonuses, year by year, are taken from 
the Report and Accounts referred to above. 
The estimates of growth are ours. 


Year ending 

•U. 3,1964 
:U. 3. I9(in 
31. 3. 1966 
31. 3. 1967 
31. 3. 1968 


Total sum.'- assured 
with bounses in crorea 
3571 
3878 
4394 
1724 
6940 


Approximate growth 
over previous year 


M 

I ' // 

1 O tr 
f c> 

8/0 

11% 


3’he rate of progress would suggest that 
by 1976 our total of coverage would 
certainly exceed nine thousand crores. 
It may even reach fourteen thousand crores 
quite comfortably. But we have to make 
allowances for growth of population and of 
the total national income before we can 
arrive at any estimate of our overall relative 
position in the world of Insurance in 1976. 
If the population goes upto 650 or 700 
million by then and the total national product 
to 30000 or 35000 crores our relative posi¬ 
tion may still remain, at its present last but 
oue place in the world’s list of insuring 
oommunities. 'I’his of course can be expec¬ 
ted as a natural outcome of allowing national 
economic resources to go waste in an utterly 


unimaginative and unintelligent manner. The 
growth of insurance is vitally connected with 
the growth of the economy. If 600 niillion 
persons produced only 300000 million rupees 

worth of values, tiie average would be only 
Rs. 500 per capita per annum. This does 

not make the nation economically capable 

of taking out policies in a wide spread 
manner. If one person in three took oat a 

policy for an average two thousand rupees 

the total would go to 200/. 2000 ^Rs. 400000 
million nipeees, i. e.. 40000 crores. Our 

development in the field of insurance by 1976 
to a total coverage of 14000 crores would still 
keep US in a low position. Unless 200 million 

persons have an annual income of Re. 2400 
or more, our growth in insurance will never 

be what one would like it to be. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE ftAMAKRISHNA ORDER 
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SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 


and brothers of America” 

It was I llh o'. Sci»tember, IJWiJ, The hall o( 
( olumbus in (he .Art Institute of Chicag^a was 
{.acked to rapai'li, wiih some 4(X)0 people eager 
to heat tile i"presentalives of th»‘ ten chief 
icligions ut the voild.. tXhile the keen audience 
was familial w ilh t.atholicism, the Greek Church, 
I rolestantixiTi and perhaps Judaism, it looked 
foiward to le.un suinelhing new trom 
Mchainmedaiiism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
(ioidiiciaiiiim, Shi.-.toism and Zoreastriunism. 

A« the hisiorians siiy, the end of the 
Mneleenlh contui) in Kurope was an age more 
laternutional than an\ which had preceded it. 
At that age, no j..iint( r of Europe was sulished 
unless he h.id made a pilgrimage to France ; no 
mu‘«ieian was eonlenl unless he had undergone 
4' eourse of trai ling in fierinany. There were 
international conlerences on subjecls ranging 
froiu religion to seismographv, from medicine 
to yachl-raeing. But this inteinationalism was 
superficial and hencalh it deep pulsing ol national 
f.pirit wa.s caHly detectable, ’fhe I’uiJianient of 
lleligion summoned in America w'as no exception 
to this general rule of the <la>. It was organised 
»dlh the intetition of proving the superiority of a 
national religion i.e., Christianity over other 
lorins of faith. 

The young Swami rose to speak. His novel 
and dignified dross, his magnetic personality, 
his bronase-hell voice cast a spell. He began to 
speak and, when his voice rang with the opening 
noble words, “Sisters and brothers of America”, 
which were never uttered by any speaker, the 
effect was electric. There arose a spontaneous 
peal of applause whkh went on for several 

minutes. By hie noble manner of addme fhe 

. A. , • 


Swami had instantly captured the American 
mind ! 

The J^arliament sat from 11th .September to 
27lh. During diis memorable fortnight the 
Swarni's hoid ovei a seclioii of American inSuen- 
tial society wa.s fltrnlv es|ablished. He became so 
populai that his Jecluies were used by the 
organisers of the rarlianient as a .sop lo the 
aiidietwe w hi-ti it grow lestivc and impatient, 

Ihe I•eason^ for lids insianl popularit) 
weic main, f'iist, be wa* ibc youngest of the 
speakers . batelv thiity jeais of age, attractive 
and handsome In the Western standard. Second, 
he .spoke English v ilh such llucncy and elegance 
4.S was not hftud usually irotn platforms iind 
pulpits. Third, his wit, linencss of cxpres-sioii. 
intelleclual agility were iin]iarallekd. Fourth, 
tl e burden of his speech was cosmopolitan and 
not sei'taiian, 

\aturally cnjugti, more women than men 
gathered round liim. It so alway.s happen.s in 
ever) eountix and soeiet). But it was more .so in 
■Aineriia wliere jrien oecupied themselves 
enlirel) to dollai-earning and women lo its free 
spending. Moreover, the American women of 
that age wefe intent on lining something great 
for thenitelves and others, and the Swami was 
an oriental novebv, worth) of notice. 

But this popularity and fame also brought 
the Swami perhaps the toughest period of his life. 
We have seen how the)- created a great animosity 
and resentment among a group of inffuentiai 
people. The great opposition he had to' fight, 
poorly equipped and single-handed, lasted out 
full one year. He w'rote his a.ssoriates in India 
for help but no relief came from any quarter, 
in June 1B94 he wrote in distress to Haridas 
Viharidat) in Jungarh aa followa t 
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"Had oui -ionie words tliunkinj: 

the Aiiinltaii people for llieir kitulness 
to lac ai d biiting that I wa? represenlitig 
them! Un iLj othir hand, have 

been he American fieople thal 

I I’.avr oonofM ‘he Sannyasi’s garb only 
iu /imcrii a ind that I was a elipul, pure 
and si. 1 .pie.” 

(iompl'-.fc .-.'il. .ee from the home Inml about 
the vit i. ci merely tended to > onlinn 

them. Bn a- la.-l gfc.it leiief e.ime t’roin tiuleuUa 
in the -.Inn)! •>! a uporl of a momentous and 
it-piese''tain ■ ,.u-f ii.p Ijclil there on -Id) 

f epten.bLi iB)l. t he mi eling e'i-olled the work 
of tile ?"war,i ;■ Vineiica and aKi) aceorderi a 
^oli of tJiu L- to ihe .".rnerieans lor the eonrte.sy 
and kimlr'" sln-wn to him. 'the Swatni thus 
touched -or.ie solid giound »o stand upon. 

Since the., and, liU the end of his fir«l 
cversias toiu, ihc Stand’s progress in America 
♦»a.s uiiimpali' u. H t turned to India in January 
.189'. but, b.liue bis tt 'urn, he vl,sil. d ’he old 
Europ" in ‘8'.'5 .md .l.i, foliowing year. The 

puipojs; L, f.nh M.e wii> h- [ivea:') the Vci'anta. 

He {euni'ci! the nt.idni-, of the Vedanta 
Society in the \v stern vvorld in 1891 in New 
York. It wa oo dm.bt a ninnument of hi- 
untirii g effoit to ,,i .e ihe ternei^ a la-le of 
tie ancient •vi'-doa! . ' indm, but it also .sf.eaks 
bif.h(y of .WrivOi'.i'. ' a'.'ioiKity Idie reeefil've 
ratiire of the Arm-•ean‘. midi b’s Itelurc:-. 

prpular and rt i t. ii-f aow \r.«i. .>ii ibe whole, 

lie was very hop. tu* of hi" iit that con¬ 

tinent during Id ’.i.^t yl.i!. But lli'* sa.l! did nol 
last long. Dining hi‘’ 'ert.nd i^^it in 18f>') he conid 
easi'y find <> •! d .)■ hoiws were basele^it and 
illusive. As' .i te. o.i, he exjin s^'ed bt-* disappolot- 
rnenJ rro«t eatcgo;ie,dlv. 

Bv hi.s .1 PI au nt sue ecs in America he wa.-i 
encouraged lo mey.sa"'; in ohl Eurofir. 

Durh'g »•*> fii'-t ri'iit to Knelend m 1895 he grew 
very bcp'‘fni of its ready acceptance. In fact, 
the pospibihties looked to him brighter in 
England than elsewhere. And he made several 
preniatiire, {»:hi’aiit comments on its future. 
Writing to Alaainga in Madras on 24.10.95 he 


said "So far you see the seed is well sown in 
England”, and on 13.11.95 he wrote to Swarai 
\khaudananda : 

"You might have noticed from papers 
that our niovenient i.s steadily--- 
gaining ground in England. Fverv 
enterprise in tids country lakes 
some time to have a go. But one* 

John Bull sets the hand to a thing, 
he will m vei h-t il go. The 
.Ainericdtis aro ijui'k, bin ihey an 
soinewhai lik'' sliaw on tire, ready 
to be exiingu-shed.” 

But rnspile ol thi^ ]naij-e for ihe English, 
be seems to !i.i\e loved tlu- Yankee-land more 
than England. 

The Swatui\ publir- and group Icilurcs iu 
.America began everi before his app.Mranee on the 
irternational religiou.s platform in Chicago. To 
begin with, his llii'me covered divcr-,e subjects 
jtlaling to India, but gradually and, particularly 
when leciuring in small groups, il gravitated 
towards Indian philosophy and religion. And, 
finally il culmimtlcd in the e.xposilion of the 
Vedanta philosophy. 

Speaking generally, his lectures in America 
and England may ho <da.ssified under two 
(3fegorie.s. Chte •^et is religious and philosophical, 
and the other —cu'lunl. With equal foi'ce, 
» igenev and erudition he placed tire Indian view 
jioirit on both fronts. And, he ear ily satirfiied the 
endicree whenever it raii-ed post-lecture 
(. iienirs. 

rile Swami was the first Hindu Sannyasin 
to erosi? ever to the West. In fact, he was the 
first real amba sador of India. From him 
th'* West got a char and lucid exposition of the 
Vedas, the Upanishads and the sy.stcm8 of Hindu 
{tliilo.sophy. 

In deserihing. the Hindu mind and its 
“p r’tual aptitude, he said : 

‘To the Hindu, man is not travelling 
from error to truth, but from truth , 
to truth—^frora lower truth to-— 
higher truth. To him tul religions, 
from the lowest fetishism to the 
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highest absolutism, mean so many 
attempts of the human soui to grasp 
and realize .he Infinite, each 
determined by the condition of its 
birth and aj-s^f iatiori ; and each of 
these aflempls marks a stage of 
|)rogress. *’ 

This is whv the Hindus accej>l everything 
m the spiritual voild and ipjer;! nothing. This 
IS why they hare never indulged in religious 
persecution ; on the lontrary, they have always 
riven shel'er to the perscented. When the 
Romans drnv th • Ib'brcw’s out i-f their eountrr, 
ITindus gave tlieri shelter in India. W'hen the 
/oroa^trians in JVrsia were annihilated by 
.*Iah''mmedaris, a <«eetior> of them found a ready 
aanrtnary in treba. The jews .jf Malahar and lire 
Parsecs of Bombay bear testimony to ifiis 
nniversa! and open hospitality. 

Within its fo'd Hindui-m earner - alheisin. 
agnostir i.sni, monism nrul r vr n recognition of 
ihrilv-three crores of godlicads ! It i^ a peculiar 
s\nl)u‘sis that knows no hariier.s or limits. A 
Hindu never h'/hl- with o’liers in con'esting dial 
his way is the or'Iy vvay to self-realizhtion or 
salvation, 

Being hini'pll a lli.ulu, the Swatni declared 
that he cruihl never hiiik of converting anyone 
to Ills faith. Then what was the piirpo.se of his 
jireaching this rAispcJ to tfie Non-Hindus ? 'Fhe 
f iirposi', he said, was to make a man « better 
n an, a Catludic a bellei Catholir-, a Protestant 
a heiter Protestant. His call to the Christians 
w'as an appeal to them to relum to Christ, to 
give up the civilization whirh b based on hunger 
end not on God, He said to them ; 

“W^ilb all your hrag and boasting, 
where has your Christianity succeeded 
without the word ? Yours is a religion 
preached in the name of luxury. It 
is all hypocrisv that I have heard in 
this country. All thi.s prosperity ! 
all this from Christ ! Those who rail 
upon Christ care for nothing but to 
amass riches! Christ would,, not find 
a stone on which to lay hia head among 


you You are not Christians, 

Return to Chiisl!” 

Christianity, as the Swami said, was a 
direct ofl,«pring of Buddbi.^m and Buddhism was 
an ofT'-htio' of the Vedir refigi n. Buddha merely 
populaiised the d-nCrine*- of ihe Upanishads. 
Buddhism grew find pnvppred in the cradle of 
llindui-^m. Old) al one time Buddha’s influence 
w,'i.<« '{real, and it hd to the adoption of Univer¬ 
sal ivioiia.<lici.v(>i .is the ideal of the people in 
{eneral TTv cooMiiucnt nod inevitable resuh 
was the niin of the Hindu (Y;jr>miini!v. 

Hip basrr f orie; poTi(Ieii'T b« tween Buddhism 
f.fjd Cathid'c Chi ist^anily b elearlv noticpahle. 
dhf Swami '■ .n'^id'-u’d, vvith historical justifiea- 
Iron. that Chvl«tiarilv wa« Tn^rplv a national 
.‘daptetion of Buddhism. His argunient in 
outline viu'^ ibis ; 

01 jv dir fi!-.! prosel'tizinsj religion 
'1 ih- world. The '.leal Indian king Asoka sent 
his mi'!-i>’n;u ip‘- to Gre* re ani' ng other countries, 
• oirip thic— hiiid.'ii ve.'iTs hefor. Chriif wa= bom. 
jhfv rowed ill.' "t'.'il of ,'i rcMwi-.''.’) wliirb in course 
of liifo look ‘he form of ChrisManitv of the 
Na-'.nctb tv(ie. Pich coiintTV of the West has 
(hcTPaftcr adapted the oricinal form to suit the 
mood of its people Has not Biiddhirm heen 
ftansformed bv the fd:inp'-e and the* .fapatipse or 
even bi' th- Far-T'„isfern countries to suit their 
individual national need ? 

To inanv the idea mav be revolting, but some 
hu ts in support of this thecTv of genesis are 
lonvim in". The theory can not be brushed aside 
wilhcut a closer study. # 

Manichaean heresy is now reg'arded univer- 
^aTly as a teaching of a sei/t of the Buddhists. 
Ibe doctrine of Trinilv, of the incarnation of 
God. the high ethical conception and ev-n the 
services in the Caiholic Churrh are mere echoes 
of Biiddhisfie doctrines and rifua’s. The Mass, 
the Brnedielion of Christianiti are merplv revised 
ver«-iojn‘; of old Buddhistic forms ■ Oirisl’s love 
is nothing hut Buddha’s ‘Ahim'a’ 

. The Swami spoke alw) of Islam and prophet 
]\foharamad. Greatly appreciative of the prophet’s 
doctrine of brotherhood of man, he said that 
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Islam had inliodmfd ihf' phjl(isnph> i>f \t'danta 
in dai'V life. A jd this was exactly where its 
fctrenf'lh Islamic body and a Vedanlic 

heart" was wiml he vi.siializcd as the ideal 

combination of a (onimunil), particularly 

'■iiited to India. 

And Vedaiila, he has said, is the highest 

conception of the Hindu world. It is the .source 
of the greatest strength and freedom. Both 
Christianity and Islam have concluded their 

gospels by pronouncing and preaching the 
hrolherh<K)d and equality of man. Vedanta has 
gone one «tep further. It has deduced and 
declared holdiv that man is not merely a part of 
the immanent fore*- that permeates the universe ; 
he himself is ihat ^orre. He himself is the Brahma 
fr the Ultimate Reality, and that nothing exists 
in the nniver,>-e cKcepf his own self. 

Christopher hherwood, a noted advocate of 
the Vedanta, has put this gospel for the West in 
the folhiwing manner : 

'•f irst, that men's real nature i<* 
di\ine. «ond, the aim of hiiinan 
lile i< to realize the divine nature. 

Thiid, that all religions arc , 

e--eivtialb in agicement." 
dhe S'edanta leaches that seif or the divine 
nature of human life can he realized in this v«!ry 
life. N o (/.ne has to wall until death for this realiza¬ 
tion W'hen self is realized, a person sees the 
world just as a reader perceive.s the scenes descri¬ 
bed in a hook, f he reader turns page after page, 
experiences variou- sfaitiments like love, jubila¬ 
tion, sorrow, fear. haired etc but all these 
perceptions mako no difTerenre to his own self. 
?( remains unalter*'d. In the <-ame w’a\, the ever- 
changing scenes of the world from birth to death 
do not touch the >-eIf-realizfd person, enjoys the 
world ju.-t as a spectator lakes delight in an 
interesting game or an ah.sorbing cinema show ! 

Hinduism -jx jks of four paths of self-realiza- 
l‘on. Thev are III Karma-yoga or the path of 
i^ction (2) Jnana-y>ga or the path of knowledge 
(.3) Bhakti-yoga ('r the path of devotion and f4i 
Paja-yoga or the path of concentration of mind. 
The Swami in his dilTenent lectures explained the 


significance of these paths and their suitability to 
individual needs. Not only did he deliver 
interesting and illuminating lectures, but also did 
1 e write a series of hooks on them in English. 
In America thes.^ leetures proved remunerative, 
and the hooks earned g(»od royalty. But in 
England llicy did not pav their way. 

Of these hooks and paths, Raja-yoga eaughi 
the imagination of the Westeiners more than the 
(itheis. The vvd ime on Raja-yoga was con¬ 
sidered as .a mai' cltous hook, and it was trans¬ 
lated into several European languages. The 
ii'tclligeiit-ia aH o\ei Europe and America hailed 
this path as a novel s'-stem, and even devout 
Cbrislians In Id il iu a" much reverence as theii 
owr. .Scripluies. 

TIu’ enthusij'*'' in .America took tutorial 
lesson-, in Kaja-\‘'ga from the Swami in small 
groups. And llu"-' eroup'- furineil tne foundation 
t>f the edifice whiel, the Swomi built iii 'Arnerica. 

The othei ^et of levlures delivered by 'the 
ivelonie Hindu monk" wa- nillural in nature. 
It rerilert d lound Indian heiitage and w.'is aimed 
;l lenmving the igiioiaiue of the Wr.-l ahoni 
India - past .and fircrent. Ihe learned monk 
I arrali.'d, quoting tin- .luthoiily i)l the noted 
- rienlalists, India’, eontiibiition ‘o the world of 
.'cierice. Her contrihulion to medicine and 
.'•urgeiy was unitjue. Algebra, geometiy and 
astronomy were invented in India, and even the 
ten numerals, which form the cornpr-.stone of 
present civilization, were her monumental con¬ 
tribution. 

In the field of philo-sophy, no other nation 
' i the world can hdd a candle to India. In music, 
India has given to the world her system of notation 
V ilh several r;ar<linal notes and the diatonic scale 
before the birth of Christ. Her vast and old Sanskrit 
literature has giv.ri the famou.s Aesop’s fables to 
Europe and the wonderful Arabian Nights to the 
Middle East. She was the first to produce cotton and 
a variety of dye and her silk and jewellery work 
famed the- highesi merit and appreciation in the 
» orld market. In games, her contribution was chess, 
<ards, and dice ...A good many of these inventions 
and contTihuilons, however, reached Europe not 
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direct bul through Arabia and they were rendered 
into Greek and Latin from the Arabic. 

“Rut ’ the monk thunderetJ “Whal lelurn 
has lndi.i got from the woild for all these gifts ?” 
.‘‘he has jecei\r'i) only vilification, curse and 
eon:ein|il. It is an ivon> of fate that she is now 
10 hetlei than a .-ucked orange, and her sons and 
Oauphteis hav<* been reduced to ultej" rnisr'ry and 
poverty. On top a! this injury, the West is adding 
insult to that ancient land by preaching ihrougdr 
a host -,)f mis( hi ", (Ills missionaries a religion 
“which cjn onI\ thrive on the destriirlion of 
ruiiy other religion.” 

The Sw.iini had no axe to grind So he 
nevei j.'tsiiated etih r to reproce nt to praise 
.anyone, hrediog he bilance (oif olK. And, in 
doing so, he .vas not misunderstood. His 
humanistic vici-* on all matters was so obvious 
that none eould dream oi imputing a politie.aliv 
rarrou niolivc to liim. While the hrlgh.ter side 
if ^Hn■(i<a'l urmaii jilea-ed him immenseh. the 
ilarker side made 'ijia sad. When glad he said • 
"Ih'ir uomei the) aie the most ad- 
v.rrieed in ihc world, llm avcr.ige 
Arnenean woman is f.ti more cultivated 
•Iran lie- a\e’'ige Anuriran man. 

Rut .-.id and oalr- on Hpolher tmrt. the '-.roK' 

‘^wami aniiounced , 

'1 shmdd be gla*) f i sfn a do/en >'piiilu<»1 
Women ni Anreriea. 'Nite dies^^, wealth, 
hrilliupt -oii-:), operas, noveh,-- 
cven iiitelleei'ittlilv is not all that there 
is for a man or woman. Tltere should also 
be spirituality, but that sjde is entirely 


absent from Christian countries. They live 
in India.” 

it was a reproof born of love and not of 
hatred 

On the eultural side, the Swami.s lectures 
(HI Indian soeial ru^toms. Indian women’s posi¬ 
tion, and legal rights a» compared with their 
sisters in Ameiira were most illuminating and 
exciting. He was the first Indian to explain to 
11 e world that Indian caste system, in its original 
form, was a natural and useful institution. Rut 
“caste is a social custom ; religion has nothing 
to do with it.” The Swami said that it was not 
only the We«f that misunderstood the implication 
l i Indian caste system, bul Indians themselves 
suffered from the same misconception. In fact, he 
castigated all who tried their hands at the 
reformation of caste-system without understanding 
its implication. Ibis is whv he said : 

‘iA'iilure I Beginning from Buddha down to 
Ham Mohan Roy, cvcr\ one made the mis¬ 
take of holding caste to lie o religious 
institution, .md tried to pull down 
rebi'i'iii am! caste all toselliei’. and 
faili'd Rat inspifc of all tin* ravings 
of the piic'-t', lasfe is sinipK a 
(r''la'lir'd in-tifulion wbirli. 

allct doin'.; if - servi(e, i- now fillin': 
the a'mosphei .d India with its stench, 
and it can onl\ iie ronioved b\ giving 
ba'k to the pi ople their Icwt social 
irjdividfialifv 


[To lie (ontimiedj 



SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF ART 


O.C. GANCOLY 


, An is esscRtially a PSYCHO-SOCIAL 
activity a kind of social activity which reveals 
the rnintl and spirit < f the society. This is per- 
sonihid in Cicok Trytholopy as PSYCHE—the 
Greek Goddess symboll.ing mental activity. Art, 
tberefne, cannot Ic an unilateral activity. It is 
an activity which is clearly related to many 
mcmb rs of a co-nmunity or social group. Art 
cannot, therefore, func ion in a vaccum. No art 
<.ln he produced, T an artist shuts himself up in 
his st iiHo and tri-.:s to produce something without 
think'Rg cf tin* hopes, aspirations and 

wishes of o.her meinherh of his comitiunity. Art 
is, therefore, a communal activity and is not 
the o.pre.'i-iun of an individual man. It is not 
the expression of an individual, the idiosyncratic or 
prcu’iar faiu v of an indi\idual. An ariist has to 
interpr te what a!i inemher's of his community 
aic thinking. Every member of a community i» 
t'Ot an artist and h.r. no; the skill of visualising 
their thoughts and conceptions. They, therefore, 
make ovrr the lu:.k oi intcrnniing their ideas in 
ti skillful manner to an artist who has inherited 
D1 has acquired the skill of expressing of ideas 
cf his cornmunilv in an adequate visible P'orm., 
If th’s is PUceessfuHy interpreted iben it is real 
iifqrk of Art. 

f^et us illustrate this definition of a work of 
sirt- In the Pengalee community there are a large 
liuipber of persons who are devotees of the 
Tvoddess Uurga .and who believe that by worship- 
liig an Image of Durga they vyill acquire certain 
l^iritual fora's which will help them to fight 
he battle of Ihei* lives. The worship of the 
i^age of Durga, they believe, will help them to 
j^ejrpoine obstacles and help them to achieve 
energy. Every devotee of the Goddess 
the skill to fashion nut in visual fonn 
ii UK Image of the Great Goddess. The devotees, 
. '.'.i 


therefore, employ a skillful image-maker, 
sculptor or nio«lcUrr to prepare a worthy image 
of the Goddess. Our humble clay-modellers known 
as “Kumoj” (K'imhhakttra) to fashion out a 
worthy image for the devotees of Durga. The 
modeller or the pratimakarak, cannot shape the 
image according to his individual fancy, he 
must follow the tradition of the Iconology of the 
Goddess given in our Dhymas or Contemplative 
Ver>es, figuring out a divine personage with ten 
arms each holding a different weapon, standing 
on a lion and kiiliug the Buffalo-demon. The 
el ay-modeller nia.«t, therefore, produce the 
required image which all the members of the 
community will .acre])l a.s their Ista-Devafa. The 
t lay-modeller, therefore, performs a Psycho- 
'oeial duly to meet the needs of his community. 

The func.ion of ART and Artist is therefore 
to supply the. , .needs of tlic members of the 
eommunily, or the social group, lliis rule applies 
I'ol only to the higher n.eds of life but also to 
the practical iiece j-ities of life. Thu.'*, the pfilter 
pr(»vide.>» the pots and pans, the plates and dishes 
te«]uirt'd by everybody for his daily uses. 
.Similarly/ the carpenter provides the beds, 
chairs, stools, and other furniture required by 
men for hhs daily domestic use, and, lastly, the 
humble weaver works for the benefit of the 
society by providing cloths, dhoties, stwies and 
bedcovers for the u.se of men and women. In 
de.signing the borders of saries the artistic weaver 
.shows great ingenuity and sense of design and 
beauty in order to please his patrons. By his 
artistic designs ho conveys his blessings and 
good wishes to the users of the textiles, product 
by him. That the weavers atlain great distinction 
of design and eolour is illustrated by the 
saries an4^ brocades of Benari^iv. Thitt tiMs; 

Y^ry ancient/^fti#4" 



sdciAt st(i^^iFicANCE o#* Aiit , 
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that when the Buddha was bom four Areh-Angels under the patronage of Kings and Prince*, 
came dowti from Heaven and held a Varanasi Here, apparenll/ the artist carries out 

silk cloth on which the newly born Buddha wishes and direction of his patron m whidii 

stepped down from his mother’s womb. In this there is very little scope for expressing his owh./i 
case the silk cloth of Benuras performs a sacred aspiration or th<j needs and demands of hi* 
religious duty. The weaving art practised in the community. In these cases die artist b compelled • 

represented by the to carry out the commands of his patron who ' 
employs him. In most cases, these works of art ' 
and design, many of which were specially made produced are luxurious items designed to meeti 

for use during rrianiage-cercmonics but the most the luxurious, personal needs of the individtfai 

designs were j,£tion or his personal ambition and aspirations.. 


western pari of India 
mediaeval Guzarati PATOLAS of beautiful colour 


hfaulifui textiles of outstan(Un,g 


cxermted during the reign of die famous Persian [tut it does not always follow that when m 
King Shah Abbas. During his time all the arts aVtisJ is employed by a single patron 4hat the 


achieved the height 


including die weavers’ art 
i f Exrelienee and the word “Shah Abbas”, or 
^Shabas ba.s beeort c a L)eworJ for universal 


work of art is intended for the use of tbc • 
jndividuai patron who employed a number ot " 
master artists to build the churches and to,, 


kind of art which i.5 created for the need of 
the community. Thi.® is the Builders’ art, or 


appreciation for f.xcellnnce. There is another tiecorate them with ^frescoes depiciting the life',; 

cf Cluist. In this case although the orders 
iroin individual Popes, the Churches and theiit, 
Architiclure. 'Uu aichiteet seldom builds any frescoes were not for the exclusive individual/ 
hou^e for hi.® own need, but bis professional duty use of the patron but for the use of the whotfll 
is to !)uiM boi?‘.=! for o'l.er.s, to protect them communiy of Christian Worshippers, It is BOt/ 
tvom .sun uml rail, and from the attacks of the generally known hat the people at large at iht^/ 
wild .inimal®. The archiUel, therefore, perfoims jjuie were mostly illiterates unable to read the, 
c great social nt-.J not only by building houses gjid to study the life of Christ. The frescoei^ 

for domes'ic use hut also other kinds of building, 
such as 'Temp’es for the use of worshippers. 


painted on the walls of Church and the Altarpiecei^, 
for the be.ncfit of the whole illiterate 


were 


market-peaces for selling goods for the community, population who rould learn the Teachings (yf i 
Courts or Houses of .Tu-slioe for administering the f uri.st by looking at the Painted Frescoes which 
laws and for relief for the poor and the presented with deep religious emotion a»d„ 

■oppressed. And, lastly, the architect also builds fjeals of divine beauty cot^rectly interpt^'; 

Churches for the worship of the cominutiily, ijng il,e Teaching of Chirst, the great Redeemer 

prayer-houses, for ether communities and lastly, Human souls. To take an Indian example, we', 

memorial stone® for the Dead. Architecture, ffiuj that the Moliaiilas and heads of Orissaa' 

therefore, perform® a number of services for temples empkiyed generations of skillful artist# 
man,—living or dead. The best illustrations for to build the temples and to docorate them for dif 
the use of building art for the society are found purpose of attracting millions of Pilgrims froib 
in the great temple cities of the South—Conjivaram, ^ll parts of India. In these cases the artists were 
Tanjore, Trichinapalli and Chidamvaram. In „0t remunerated by cash-money but were giyiim 
mediaeval Europe the masterpieces of architecture of rice-pToducing lands to be enjoyed foil, 

erected for the communities are best illustrated foj. the sustenance of the artists and thci^ 

in the Cathedral Cities of Amiens, Rouen and families. In these cases the artists used to 
ijParis, the home of the world famous Notre-Dame. pride Jn their commission and they invariable 
. The difficulty arises in testing our definition expressed thb sacred duly by saying **Maniitig 
;|kial idc^il# of Ae Fiirt Arts, when we i>evak Adh^ th&t is to say, that I have to renideC 

ci{ jut iiaEBi!iiit«d tet the God in dut toumlee. So diat 
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.(lid not consider iheiuselves as the employees, of 
Mohantas, but, ihe employees of the Gods 
themselves. 

It haa been i.'cinted out by our philosophers 
that ‘‘Man cannot live by Bread alone but he 
rnuat have some Butter". But what is the butter of 
life ? It is the liighcr need of life to acquire lire 
I'ouch of the Divinity, to transmute the avera^ 
animal life by a spiritiual sublimation which 
helps to raise the ordinary human life to the 
heights of the spiritual and the divine. But who 
lielps the man to achieve the higher ends of 
life ? It is the artist, the Divine Architect the Viswa- 
Karma, who helps the man to realise the higher 
needs of life. This is achieved as much by 
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individual “Sadhana" as also by aggregnte and 
(ommunal life. The best illustration of this 
process is the teaching of SAMKIRTANA or 
Congregational Singing taught by Sri Chaitanya. 
Sani-Kirtana means Samabeta Kirtana, a Chorus 
of Hymns for the divine. It is well known in 
Vaisnava history that the Lord Chaitanya used 
himself to lead the Chorus in the city of Nadia 
end in Puri. This was many years ago yet these 
sacred cities still seem to echo with die sound 
and music of this communal singing through 
rvhich the voice of the singers reach the highest 
Heavens. We therefore, find that communal 
singing also illustrates the doctrine of the 
>ocial Significance of the Arts. 


BREAKFAST 

Translated from the French of 

JACQUES PREVERT ' 
hy 

HAR MOHAN KANDHARI 


He poured coffee 

In the coffee-cup 

He poured milk 

In the cup of coffee 

He put sugar 

In the coffee with milk 

With thj little spoon 

He stirred the mixture 

He drank the coffee with milk 

And placed back the cup 

Without speaking to me 

He lit 

A cigarette 

He made chains 

With the smoke 


He put the ashes 
In the ash-tray 
Without speaking to me 
Without looking at me 
He stood up 
Put his hat 
On his head 

He put on his rain-coat 
And he left 

Under the pouring rain 
Without c single word 
Without casting a single glance at me 
And I—-I took , 

My h^ in my hand 


■•**■«**•: 




THE THEATRE OF CHUILTV 


CHAIIAKYA 


Antonin Artaud (1896-1948) was a French reality, everyday experience, became insu^Bci^^ 
director, actor, experimentalist, prophet and inoperable ; it was no longer a complete realitj^^ 
great poet. He worked under DuUin and directed it was no longer truly ‘realistic’. “Art is hot t^ 
Uie performances of Theatre Alfred Jarry. HU imitation of life. Life is the imitation of h 
revolutionary conceptions of theatre crystallized transcendent principle with which art restores 
only after he had seen the Balinese dancers at the communicalion.”^ So we are out of natura* 
Colonial Exhibition of 1931. He formulated his lism, realism or any ideology. Therefore it wah 
ideas in a series of impassioned manifestoes necessary (for Aitaud) to introduce a ^super* 
later collected in the volume The Theatre and reality’ (not to be confused with surrealism) 
Us Double. which would n^t be limited to expressih|i 

Artaud gave a special meaning to the term tangible reality, but which would embrao* 
—‘double’. 'ITie litepal meaning of the word is Caily appearances, plus spiritual leverage, plua 
“an immaterial body that reproduces the image immanent metaphysical and metapsychologicid 
of the person.’’ It is a term used in sorcery. In power for which daily appearances would b» • 
Artaud’s letter to Jean Paulhan informing him of most incomplete medium.’’^ To speak in i|nage% 
the title he had chosen for the book, Artaud if was a matter of lifting the veil, of uncov^g 
explained: “While the theatre ‘doubles’ life, life an.interior reali.y; a ‘divine’ mechanism..By 
‘doubles’ the true theatre, which has nothing to fhes* means reality would appear “to the nBl; 
do with Oscar W’ilcle’s ideas on the subject. The degree , as called for by Artaud. It would be in a 
title refers to all the ‘doubles’ of the theatre I form : a pure shape, which is also afld, 

think 1 have found in these last years : metaphy- **ot accidently, pure theatre. 
sics, the plague and cruelty.’’ It goes without saying that this super-realj^ 

Artaud rejected the psychological and is not simply made up of words. There must he.; 

narrative theatre of Racine and Shakespeare with i. true language of the theatre. It would be a 
its “preoccupation with personal problems.’’ He wordless language of shapes, light movemoit 
called for a return to myth and magic. Theatre and gesture. “The domain of the theatre is iia> 

must expose the deepest conflicts of human mind, psychologic^] but plastic and physical.’’* The 

“Everything that acts is cruelty. It is upon this super-reality can only be apprehended at a 
idea of extreme action, pushed beyond all limits, different level, the ‘second state’ of metaphysi^^ 
that the theatre nuist be rebuilt The audience and parapsychology. How to get this second' 
b. confronted with the trtie image of hb internal state ? The Balinese theatre gave Artaud the key. 
conflicb; he is ‘transported’ outside and beyond The characters (in Balinese theatre) did not obey ., 
hiinsulf.. He.b reinl^rsted into the universal, what we believe to be our psychological 

thift VhfeVi^ Sensible beyond the senses, our liberty of action. These characters sswjtj 
wim-ed this ex^rtence for the theatre ia dehumanized, mechanbed. They were not 

hisd^.' to to. .the *j^aphyfHoal identity willed. They t^ere only inspired and' *dictiA«^: 

epm^^ end %^\a!biitr^' the Uirity of all by superior forces. For diis reason thdr gestiureiiit 
^ tthivexs^^ their itetsoiisi ererydiing thid hi^pens before ont^ 
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will of the uidi\lduals and takes possession of 
the actors so that they bec-ome the involuntary 
^automatic) partii;ipants in a divine ritual. Their 
theatre has all the solemnity of a sacred rite 
whose goal, like that of any religious service, 
is to reveal the superhuman, the miraculous. 

Ariaud claims to have experienced the 'trans¬ 
port* through ‘the kind of terror’ evoked in him, 
which should be evoked in the audience, by the 
sight of these mechanized, dehumanized beings- 
niuvcd by superhuman powers. Terror is alway.4 
the principal 'ngredient in initiation 

rites among the primitive people. Terror 

arouses in us that particular sensation which 

leads to the my?lic stale.’’ This secorul state 
found in certain collective rites* is contagious, 
for example, among the Kriss dancers in Bali^ 
once a single da.icei attains a certain level of 

delirium, the others succumb much more quickly. 
And it was this contagious quality of delirium that 
interested Artaud ; he compared it to the plague. 
It is this communicable, contagious delirium 
that he intended to put on the stage, where it 
would submerge everyone and everything. There 
is a direct communion of sensibilities. To 
borrow a McLuhuncan expression, “the medium 
is the message.”'* 

Artaud constantly defended himself against 
the charge of religiosity. He argued that special 
mysticism of what he called the Theatre of 
Cruelty must not be confused with the ignorance 
of a church-warden or what he called a Buddhist 
priest outside tha temple. However, when he 
tried to analyze lh<* essenwi of I hi.? delirium that 
he claimed to create, he found nothing more than 
'the latent depth of cruelty’ in an individual 
which focuses ‘all the perverse possibilities of the 
spirit’ and which he also called ‘dark forces’. 
These shadowy forces'* have to be brought to 
the surface, made to triumph in and through the 
t^teatre and to constitute ‘the time of evil’. Farther, 
^itaad assures us that these infernal forces are 
led by still deeper forces about which he says 
more except that diese deeper forces will 
jt^inate the dark forces through stimulating 


In other words, by giving free rein to all 
( f man’s evil in this delirium, man will be cleansed 
of all evil. His theory is based philosophically on 
the idea that the complete liberation of evil forces 
would bring about the good. This is an obvious 
philosophical, psychological and historical error. 
Artaud's another misconceptimi was to believe 
that an actor in tbe throes of a tragic ‘fury’ needed 
more virtue not to commit his crime than an 
assassin needed courage to commit his crime. 
This is taking the meaning out of words. Here 
i. a problem of the actor's identification with the 
(baracter he portrays. We know that the actor 
never completely loses control of himself while 
I laying a role. He would never go as far as a 
real crime, and therefore needs no special virtue 
10 stop himself. And similarly, the release of evil 
is different from the release of good. Actually, 
Artaud's illusion:, about Balinese theatre was 
based on a misunderstamling ; the goal of this 
theatre was never to reveal the latent cruelty in 
li’an to reveal the non-human forces which attack 
man from without 

Thus the entire philosophical basis of The 
Theatre and its Double is erroneous. But this is 
not our problem, the problem is one of theatri¬ 
cal effectiveness. How did Artaud intend to reach 
his goal ? What was his method, his theatrical 
technique ? How tan the metaphysical theatre, 
the alchemical theatre be made, a reality ? 
Hy creating “poetry in space”, 

Artaud’s notion of ‘poetry in .space’ means 
that every play has a kind of autonomous exis¬ 
tence like painting. It (the play) is coming to. be 
physical experience m its own right, in which 
the meaning of the play is inseparable from .the 
experience. In fact, the meaning of the play 
resides in the particular arrangement of space and 
time“ and not exclusively ^ in the words spoken 
by the characters. To write a play is a process 
of discovery, and the result of the process is a 
kind of object, an arrangement of space and 
time; whose nmtmng is inseparaEle from ffs 
form and; esmctly ceexisteiil with foritl, 
tie ynsy that ijhe gn abslf^ 

if. coexistmt .with, 1^ -loim' 
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is not eliminated altogether. Instead, it itself 
should assume another function. It should be 
torn from its ‘reasoning and degrading function*, 
and it should be made to create a metaphysics 
of language. 

“It is not a matter of abolishing spoken 
language, but of giving words the approximate 
importance they have in dreams. To make meta¬ 
physics out of epoken language is to make 
language express what it usually does not express : 
il is to use it in a new, uncommon, unusual way ; 
to restore its possibility of ph>sical shock, to 
divide it and distribute it actively in space ; to use 
intonation in a ••oncrete and absolute way in 
order to restore its power of shattering and of 
really manifesting something ; to tuni against 
language and its merely- utilitarian, one might 
‘av alimentary, worries, turn against its origins 
of hunted beast ; finally, to make a metaphysics 
of language is to consider language as a form of 
Incantation. 

Incantation i- the magic function of 
language. Artaud wanted to restore a compar¬ 
able magic jiower to language, the same power 
that Rimbaud and Mallarme sought for poetry. 
He did not approve of the surrealist frenzy which 
bad merely made noise : 

“I propose to renounce this dominance of 
images supplied .haphazardly by the unconscious, 
and dropped haphazardly also, images called 
poetic and therefore hermetic, as though the 
kind of trance tha' poetry evokes did not have 
its effect on all the feelings, in every nerve, and 
as though poetry were a vague force that does 
not vary its movements.”*® 

Refusing cerebration, Artaud wanted an 
interior and subtle music that would hypnotize 
Ihe audience as the flute-fdayer charms the cobra : 
“If music acts upon snakes, it is not 
through th.! spiritual idea it supplies to 
them, but Irerause the snakes are long and 
they wind thein length across the earth so 
tbM their body touches the earth at almpst 
every point, and the musical vibrations 
whkh are (y>|timunicated to the earth 
tha /in?!!® s» the fdrm, of a -very 


subtle, vei'y long massage1 prq;)pBO 
acting upon spectators as music upon, 
snakes, t^ausing them^to return to the 
subtlest ideas through their eutire 
being.”*'* 

There must be no caesura between thia 
incantatory, vibratory function of the word and 
the musicality of all other elements in the specta¬ 
cle : “sounds, noises, cries are sought first for 
their vibratory quality, then for what they 
represent.” For vibration itself has a quality that 
acts magically upon us. 

So spectacle and thought or feeling can ttoif 
be verbalizd. Every thought or feeling has a 
concrete existence in some point of space, just 
as everything in fpaec at some time i.s expressed 
in thought or fee’ing. But even before it filU 
space, the theatre is space. In the theatre things 
ere as they are in consciousness : scenic space 
I.- the very inferior of life.*® And as soon as one 
grants to the ac’br a personal interior qii^ity 
iVal differs from this universal common plaCQ^ 
the .stage is empty, theatre vanishes, and 
i xhihilionism begins. It is for this reason that 
the ftorlrayal of a stale of the .soul, no matter 
how moving, does not belong to the theatre. 
I.anguage, a useless transcription of what might 
be seen, has no force for us. 

“'I’o change the goal of theatrical language 
i.s to use it in a concrete and spatial sense ; 
that is, to blend it with everything in ^the 
theatre that is spatial and conerd^ 
meaningful .To change the goal of language 
is to manipulate it like a solid object which 
turns things topsy-turvy, first in the air, 
then in an infinitely more mysterious and 
secret domain that itself may be extended, 
and it will not be very diilicult to identify 
this secret but extended domain with formal 
anarchy on one hand, and with continuous 

f 

formal'creation on the other.” 

It is one thing to say T am angry’ and to, 
make a face, and another to suggest anger by 
lighting, music, or an unusual way of placing an 
object. Above all, it is important for the actor 
to be angry in space that is, to inject space , into 
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BT.ger. But again, nhat is this space ? And where R was a failure. It brought about bis rain, 
does the action take place ? The action is not leading to liis abandonment of the theatre and 
on stage. One does not aclually kill there, or his escape into the virgin Mexican forest, where 
build dams, or have children. The action is he went to study the habils of the Tarahumaras. 
npitsenfed on th.; stage. “But the action takes Artaud died in misery but his fame survived. 


place in the consciousness of the audience, which 
climbs onstage to meet the consciousness of the 
actor. 

Finally, theatrical action. In fact, action is 
end remains the focal point of Artaud's produc¬ 
tions. ‘Action and the dynamism of action* are 
dccis ve. The ac ion itself should tend to make 
cno aware of the presence of extra-sensory 
powers. How to make these intentions evident ? 
It can be done through ‘the violent physical 
images’ which de?Lroy and hypnotize the sensi¬ 
tivity of the spectator. There should be a specta¬ 
cle. It must be vi.^uar. 'fherc should be objects 
which appear as temptations. “In this spectacle 
of a temptation in wh ch life has everything to 
lose and !he spirit everything to gain, the theatre 
must recover its true meaning.”*^ 

The id as of Artaud were lofty but could not 
be translated into prac ical terms. The spirit of 
Bab rese theatre depends upon a magic or pre- 
logiral men'ab'tv. This is absent in Western 
speria ors. Th'-v are unresponsive to the 
Arfaodian «per:farle because their “.steady 
thea'rical di^t is Racine and Moliere, Giraudoux 
or Feydeau.”** 

Artaud’s conception of the ‘place* where the 
Spectacle of Horror would be presented is 
probablv more original : 

“We aboM'h the stage and the auditorium, 
which will' b? replaced by a single site, 
witbou' partition or boundary of any kind, 
and this will become the theatre for the 
action. Direct communieat'on between 
sn''r’ a*or a id spectaelc will be restored,. 
Wc wi'l fake some hapear or barn 
wbi'b «-iil be rebuilt bv methods which 
have resulted in the architecture of certain 
cbiireh"s or holv places, and of certain 
Tibetan 'ewples,**** 

Ar’aud put all his enerev, imagination and 
<>iaon^ in the.production of b|« Itusl play C«n<^ 


Barrault learnt his craft from Artaud; Jean 
Vilar admi.s that Artaud is his inspiration. But it 
must be added that both these actor-directors 
have compromised with the habitual theatre so 
that Artaud’s quese is betrayed in them. Adamov, 
Genet, Beckell, Ionesco, Schehade and Vauthief 
claim a relationship with Arlaud. We find human 
anguish resulting in intellectual games, paradox, 
the mystery of nothingness®® and a doubletalk®* 
which seek to dismantle language, to explode it 
in order to offer us what Artaud called ‘a super- 
reality.* 


1. Antonin Artaud, The Theatre and its 
Double, translated by Mary Caroline Richards, 
New York, Grove Press. P.85 

2. Ibid. P.65. 

3. Paul Arnold; The Artaud Experiment; 
T D. R. T. 22. r.l8 

4. A. Artaud, The Theatre and its Double, 
P.42. 

5. This is the over-simplification of the 
mystic phenomenon and Artaud is much criticised 
on this point. 

6 . These collective rites are performed in 
ih( South Sea Islands. 

7. Beryle de Zoete, Dance and Drama in 

Bali. 

8 . Marshall McLuhan, Understanding 
Media, P.23 

9. This concept is practised by E. Ionesco 
and H. Pinter in theatre. For lonMco these 
shadowy forces are inanimate, fojt Pinter they 
take the human form. 

10. Perhaps purity through purgation. 
.11. It is irue in the case of the plav of 

Iqnerco and Artaud. Ionesco has compared hfe 
oMm practice in writing a play with Jthat of 
Kandinsky in pamting a ■picture, 

12. A. Artaud, The ^eafare and ill, 
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13. Ibid. PP. 110-111 

14. A. Artaud^ The Theatre and its 
Double, P. 124 

15. I an imlebted to Mr. Romain Weingar- 
, ten, a F’rcnch playwright, for this idea. 

16. Remain Weingarten, Re-read Artaud, 

P.78 

17. A. Artaud, The Theatre and its Double, 
P.llO 


18. B. Dort, L’aTant-garde en suspena, in 
ITieatre Populairc, Paris. 

19. A. Artaud, The Theatre and its Double, 
r.l34 

20. For example, the vain waiting lot 
Godot in Beckett’s Waiting for Godot and various 
ii.ferpretations given to the word—Godot. 

21. Dcubletulk and paradox constitute the 
core of the plays of Ionesco. 


DEMOCRACy, EDUCATION AND STUDENT INDISCIPLINE 

VIRExNDRA 


“Democracy” says a cynic “is a government 
in which hearts are counted and not their con¬ 
tents”. Nowhere does it hold more correct than 
in India. India is a country in which ninety 
percent of the people are illiterate. It is 
therefore debatable whether the voice of majority 
is always for the “greatest good of the greatest 
number”. The number of invalid votes cast in the 
last general eleclio'i and percentage of people who 
did not vote bears ample testimony to the fact that 
a vast majority of people arc steeped in ignorance. 
Educationists in India are therefore very much 
concerned about the future of education of India; 
its government, and not intelligentsia guide the 
coarse of education in our motherland. 

Let us consider the student community 
frst. Nowhere in the world we have such unruly 
students. In one University in India, students 
agitated that those who had failed in two sub- 
jects or less be declared succwsful. In numerous 
instances, students have demanded removal of 
principals or professors. Now these and similar 
c^artds on the face of it appear unreasonable 
eyed ^ a la^rndn. purpose of education will 
& hiat .if. studojls ^ WI are.; decUpred 

fc*. » a... W ‘. ■ y ", . ,' V. \ ' f 


succcfsful. As a rule, principals and professors 
arc erudite persons who have assimilated learning, 
oud are epitomes of knowledge, discipline and 
character. They can net be removed just because 
few undisciplined tiny lots fancy them to be 
villains. With the growth of democracy the 
students feel that they are a power and they can 
influence the government. Immature as they are, 
they feel that might is right. They have never 
oared to listen to the voice of reason. In many 
cases, they have pressurised the government in 
doing things which are not at all in the interests 
of education;^ In many instances, students are 
just cat’s paw in the hands of unscrupulous 
aijai *i9Mod joj paoiS Jtaqi in oqM sunprqod 
advantage of every little discontent that exists in 
these impressionable young minds. One hears with 
horror, that students have burnt national property 
and indulged in monstrous atrocities like sabotage, ^ 
looting and arson. Gone are the days when 

students used to revere their Gurus, and 

“Eklavyas” who would give their thumb to 
their teachers are hard to find. The root cause 
of this indiscipline is that education is in the 
hamb of politicians who can be influenced 
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through public opinion. Much of this indiscipline ether party. The sword of Democles is hanging 


will cease if education is freed from the bondage 
of politics. 

Again in this land, where ignorance prevails 
tlie majority may be, and is more likely to be in 
the wrong. “A mob” said Napoleon “is made 
of fools”. 'Ihe language agitation is a case in 
point. Language i.s just the medium and our 
goal should be knowledge and not the medium. 
The ugly pro-Hindi, pro-Tamil and pro-English 
demonstrations have merely revealed the narrow 
mindedness and piejudice that exists in the 
minds of our countrymen. ~ If our aim is 
knowledge then our hatred for any language 
reveals parochialism or chauvinism. Knowledge 
is not the monopoly of one nation or people 
rpeaking one language to day. We may have to 
Jeam alKuil heart transplanting from South, 
Africans, about dairy industry from Holland, 
about fanning fiom Japan and Australia, about 
.‘pace research and lechnolog) from Russia and 
I .S.A., about watchmaking from Switzerland. 
Pursuit of knowledge should be free from any 
Carriers of language. Did not the ancient 
lawmaker Mariu say that for gaining knowledge oen 
should sit at the feel of even the lowly and one 
can take a woman like a jewel among all women 
in marriage whatever may be her descent. If 
India is to progres.s, we should he unbiased in 
our outlook towards knowledge that exists in 
other languages. Let us have that cosmopolitan 
and secular outlook. In our ancient and holy 
land, we have always preached universal 
brotherhood. 

pid not the Ary as themselves originate from 
outside India ? Why then this anti-English 
agitation ? 

Again the morality of our politicians is also 
blameworthy. In numerous instances, the politi¬ 
cians have abandoned all principles and, for the 
cake of power or money they have defected from 
one party to anotlrcr and again redefected to some 


over the governments of many a slate. In fact in 
many states, du; to the veering attitude of 
I oliticians, power is changing Irands frequently. 
A stable educationul policy can not be obtained 
when power changes hands so often. One education 
Minister preaches a three languages formula. 
Another wants regional languages. A third ont- 
wants Hindi. Students arc just guinea pigs in the 
hands of these politicians who experiment with 
c^’iication, with the least concern for what happens 
to the student community. Many a student’s career 

I. ds been wrecked and ruined by sudden shift in 
educational media. The students have been at 
sea when due to shifts in language policy, they 
have no text books, nor words. The knowledge 

II. at many students have attained is meagre. As 
is revealed from public service commission 
examinations, many students coming out of 
universities have little know-ledge of their subjects. 
Many parents have * complained about falling 
educational standa*-ds But politicians have turned 
a deaf ear to the parents’ point of view. 

Again in out constitution, there is no safe¬ 
guard against an illiterate person becoming an 
education minist-’t. Such an eventuality is not 
i ..possible though it may appear improbable. No 
qualification is required for a ^man to become 
a minister. A survey in Hunjab ha.s revealed that 
a majority of ministers of that State are not 
even matriculates. In. fact many people are talcing 
op politics a.s a career because they fail at school 
or college. What will be the fate of education in 
tbe illiterate handLs of politicians of doubtful 
morality ? 

In the olden flays the rulers used to be guided 
by “Rajgurus” and educationists held the rein of 
power. l.«t us revive our glorious traditions and let 
us leave the education to able educationists alone. 
Let us free education from the hands of unscrupu¬ 
lous and possibly half- literate politicians. Ijct 
ix« rid our education of dirty |>olities. “Hands off 
Lducation”, Irt us tell oUr politidgns, 



ELtN PELIN 


IVAN C. POPIVANOV 

Senior reader at Sofia State Univenity. 


The 90th birth anniversary of the well-known 
Bulgarian writer ELIN PELIN (died in 1949) 
was observed earlier this year. His works have 
blazed a new trail in Bulgarian literature which 
always sound;} fresh and inspiring. 
Himself a man of the rural districts, Elin Pelin 
has given truthful and moving pictures of rural 
life, custom.s and »iadition8, the purity of people 
living closer to the soil, and their hard struggles 
against those who exploited the peasantry in the 
past. 

As a leading representative of critical 
lealism in Bulgaria, he reflected the hard lot of 
the peasant population, its miserable existence 
curing the long period of capitalist rule. 

There is nothing impressive about the birth 
and early life of the great writer. Born and 
h: ought up in ih'* little village of Bailovo near 
Srfia, he knew frf m earliest youth the problems 
Mid dillicull life of the villagers. He started 
writing towards the nineties of the 19th century, 
when Bulgaria witnessed the initial development 
of capital, blven in its early stage, when not fully 
ii stalled in power, capitalism imposed its rule 
ai fl crushed the Lopes of the people of a better 
future after the country’s liberation from die 
lore Ottoman rule 118781. The patriotic ideal- 
vere forgotten, and the young generation of 
writers in free Bulgaria started denouncing the 
evils of the Bulgarian and foreign capitalists, 
and their insatiable greed. Elin Pelin stood in 
the front ranks of those who stood for the rights 
of the people, and especially those of the good 
but more backward peasantry. 

The writer, coming to the captial city of the 
country from his humble home in the poor rural 
distrieta, -voiced the protest and miser;^ of his 
fellow villagers. He did it in a straightforward 
Wiy, wi)jhout.j, seeking refined ejtpressiona and 
iillQraeei without aneoial sound effects or 


symbolic imagery. But it was a voice coming 
nt.'aight from the heart, which readers felt and to 
which they responded. His forceful words 
carried conviction, synthesised eternal truths. 
He knew and often spoke in the language of the 
peasants, as heard in the village square on 
h-strve day s, spoken by peasants in the fields, 
by boys and girls meeting for songs and dancing. 

For Elin Pelin the peasants form the 
foundations of the nation. Revealing their 
thoughts and aspirations, the writer ably shows 
us their inner feehngs and unrelenting hope in 
sumelhing better to come, in something entirely 
different from the order which brought only 
want and suffering. 

In many of his short stories, like In the Next 
'd orld, Andreshko, The Mowers, and in his novel 
I he Gerak Family, the author shows us honest, 
hard-working and enterprising villagers, and their 
human relations and inborn civic virtues. Elin 
Pelin observed with a pain in his heart how the 
merciless capitalist exploitation had started 
gnawing at the fine traditions and virtues of the 
peasant population, .sowing the seeds of corruption. 

Elin Pelin sought many forms of .expressing 
his indignant protest against the contradictions 
ol society. The stories like In the Furrow, 
harvest Time, and others, the author reveals 
what capitalist oppression means to the Bulgarian 
[peasantry. His story lacks sentimentality and 
helpless plaints. Elin Pelin shows understanding 
and sympathy for the good simple people living 
in the fields. He does not idealize them, but 
shows them just as they are—^the grim and 
humorous aspects cf their life and daily problems, 
conflicts and extremes witnessed in their attitudes 
and relations. Elin Pelin is always solid as a 
.rck in his defence of the poor working peasants. 
Their enemies are his enemies. He believed that 
even if evil cannot be eradicated all at one stroke, 
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it should be stubbornly resisted by all means. 
He is full of admiration for the tcurageous people 
who will not bow their head before the mighty 
Sj d avid capitalists and money-lenders All fighting 
against the evils of society, insplte of the fact 
that the fight was in those days still very 
individual, unorganized and sporadic. He clearly 
cypresses (his fact ?n stories like LEPOt 
end BELATED HARVEST. 

Elin Pelin also shows the negative influence 
of ignorance and prejudice, arresting the progress 
of the village people. But even the gloomiest 
aspects in the life of the Bulgarian peasantry of 
this period do not lead the writer to pessimism, 
lie believes in the strength of the peasantry, in 
their sound innate capacities, and in their labour 
as a source leading to a hopeful future. 

In his novel LAND, Elin Pelin shows us with 
great artistic feeling the image of the budding 
capitanst in the rural districts. Eniu has one 
embition in life—to amas.s wealth. But to him 
wealth ha.s one single tangible form—LAM). He 
is not particular alwut the ways and means of 
getting more and the best land for himself, and 
will stop at nothing to .satisfy his greed. 

What at firs-t may look like a noble stimulous 
-—his love of the 'and—grows into a monstrous 
passion, leading to the attempt to kill his own 
brother and take his land. He cripp'es his brother 
ftr life. There is something pathological in his 


insatiable lust for more and more land, emphasising 
its social aspect, the lust for power. 

But Elin Pelin many works noted for 
their lively humour and healthy fun and cheer. 
But even in such case the vivacious humour ia 
underlined by ,»onie idea of essential social 
importance. Even at his funniest, EUii Pelin 
never forgets the misery, want, and exploitation 
of the poor peasan's. His is a humour stemming 
from the vital problems of the Bulgarian peasan- 
iry and always full of ‘ wbdom and 
purposefulness. 

Elin Pelin believed firmly in a bettw future 
to come. He was fortuna'e to see his ideals 
realized and himself took part in the post-war 
rt habilitation of iiis country and Uie building of 
a new way of life. In the last years of his life, 
h* created many inspired works portraying the 
! fe of the Bulgarian people and peasantry, after - 
they threw off (he yoke of capitalist exploitation. 

Elin Pelin’s humanistic ideals, unrelenting 
battle against the capitalist and imperialbt 
exploitation of the people far transcend the 
boundaries of little Bulgaria. They carry some¬ 
thing which affects the progress and culture of 
every nation, of all people having the interests 
of mankind to heart and denouncing and fightin| 
against all injustices, and against all aspect* o# 
reaction and oppression. 







Indian Periodicals 


Pu/itical Connotations 


Acharya J. 0. Kripalani has written an 
article Deiuonrarij, Sfn'idansm mul Sorialisn 
[,in the Tiinni October 19fiS issue. The 
article is thought provoking and deserves 
careful reading. That the concept of demo¬ 
cracy, secnliirisai and socialism was already 
there in the minds of those great leaders of 
India prior to the formation of the Indian 
National Congress is a truth, and that the 
boastings of the present day Congress leaders 
that Congress has inspired the people with 
this idea before any body else, is a myth, 
has been ably proved in this article. The 
Acharya writes : 

Today the Congree leadership talks of 
democracy, socialism and secularism. But 
all these were preseat more' or less from the 
very inception of the Congress. After 

Gandhiji’s leadership they were stated in 
terms which those who run may read. If 

frea India were not to be a democracy, from 
where could they find a Iving or an Emperor 
in India ? In our country, princes were 

mere tools in the hands of the foreign 
Government. They were not free agents 

even in their States. How can the Congress 
make any of the hereditary princelings the 

the ruler of India ? There was no possibility 
of ft dictator being appointed by a popular 


b6dy like the Congress with almost universal 
iranchiit. Moreover, dictators are oot 
appoint)^ or elected. .They impose them- 



So far as socialism is conesrned, though 
the Congress did not use the terms for very 
good and valid reasons, it always stood for the 
poor and the uuderdog. The burden of 
our leaders* exhortations to the people was 
that India had been bled white by the foreign 
rule and that jusiice must be done to the 
poverty-stricken masses of India. The 
Karai^hi Resolution on economic progress 
had the concept of social justice as Us base. 
Gandhiji’s emphasis was always upon ameli¬ 
orating the conditions of the suffering masses 
of the country, lie said he could not carry 
spirituality to thorn unless it was in the form 
of a ‘bjwl of rice, At the Second Round 
Table Conference, be said that the only 
justification for the existence of the Cong¬ 
ress was the service of the poor and that 
in free India, all such interests whether 
indigenous or foreign, must subside before 
the interest of (he masses. Democratic 
socialism is inherent iu these ideas. If the 
'socialism’ fras not used it was because, aftei- 
Marx, it has been associated with violent 
revolution and classs war dictatorship, ideas 
which were abhorrent to the Congress from 
its very inception. 

As for secularism, that too was inherent 
in the Congress ideology from the very 
beginning. It had members from ail commu¬ 
nities, the Mnslim, the Christians, the 
Pasis, the Sikhs, the Jews and the Hindus. 
After Gandhiji*8 advent in Indian politica. 
thif nfpeot of the Con{p:esl policy was mnoh 
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pronounced. made every effort to 

mitigate the opposition of the generality of 
the educated Muslims towards the Congress. 
Unfortunately both for India and Pakistan, 
these efforts did not succeed. Bat it is a 
fact that after the martyrdom of Gandhiji, if 
not a little before it, the Muslims had come 
to recognise in him their true friend. In his 
prayer meetings were chanted the prayers of 
every major religion with a special emphasis 
upon the One Universal God. 

However, Qandhiji's secularism was not 
due to any indifference to spiritual values 
which he considered to be common to all 
the important religions of the world. As a 
matter of fact, his conception of spiiituality 
was that whoever followed the Moral Law 
was religious, whether he believed in God 
or did not believe in His existence and was 
an atheist. He considered the Moral Law 
as God. He said the law and the lawmaker 
are one. He also reversed the saying that 
*God is Truth’ into ‘Truth is God.' Before 
Independence, these ideas were accepted 
not only by Congressmen and Congress 
leaders but, generally by the whole of India. 
One, therefore, fails to understand the 
present-day boast of Congressmen when they 
say that they stand by democracy, socialism 
and secularism as if these ideas were intro¬ 
duced by them after independence. Actually 
tbey are as old as the Congress. 

Further, it is useless to compare India 
with other colonial countries in Asia and 
Africa. They had neither the institution 
that wa had nor had they the leadership that 
was granted to us. If then the country finds 
itself in Us present depressing plight, it i» 
not due to the fact that these basic ideas 
wen not accepted by the nation but b^use 


those in whom Proyidence has placed the 
destiny of the country did not know how to 
work them out effectively. 

An Indian Leterature 


Mr. R E. Dasgupta in the Avenue in a 
recent issue dwelt on the necessity of emer¬ 
gence of a Concept of an Indian Litera¬ 
ture** The task of the modern Indian 
scholar and eritic, the writer stresses, is to 
present to us the image of the Indian Muse 
not with any provincial or regional outlook 
but na the image of a single Muse. 

In the last quarter of a century this 
higher intelligence of our country began to 
realize that without a modernised study of 
Indian literature there could be no culti¬ 
vation of the Indian tradition. But the 
study of Indian literature as a single inte¬ 
llectual inheritance embodying an entire 
tradition is yet to begin in our universities. 
Our literary scholarship is still a parochial 
occupation and its fruits are necessarily 
fragmentary. 


But this is not primarily a failure of our 
literary learning. For the task of producing 
a conception of Indian literature as a whole 
is not the task of the literary historian alone. 
He has the expertise to deepen and confirm 
that conception which most emerge out of 
the urgent intellectual demands of an aga. 
Oonsidering that for over a century we were 
in a historical predicament which demanded 
the perspective of an Indian literary tradition 
as a vivid evidence of our nationhood, the 
absence of inch perspeotive today muetbe 
put down to some anfortnnate intelleottud 
sloth. In faet, in the nineteenth oentury we 
were bettor oircomitanoed to etfiiMiak the 
idea of an Indian, ttteratare thiia wer4 4heJ 
Buropwme to ei»a&U»h the 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 
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Uteralure, In th« foar hnndred y«ars 
between -3 500 and 1900 the ideal of the 
national state fostered a nationalism of the 
spirit in Europe which in the nineteenth 
century presented a picture of geographical 
fragments. The large minds of the age saw 
the danger of a narrowing horizon and gave 
their words of warning. In England Matthew 
Arnold rebuked the provincial spirit which 
^exaggerates the value of its ideas for want 
of a high standard at hand by which to try 
them’. In France Sainte-Beuve said that 
'the temple of taste is to be rebuilt’ and that 
'its construction is merely a matter of 
enlargement’. In Germany Goethe contem* 
plated a universal literature as an expression 
of the human spirit. The whole problem 
before the literary mind of nineteenth century 
Europe was to achieve spiritual unity with¬ 
out the unifying factors of the Middle Ages : 
the Roman Church, the Catholic theology 
and Latin. 

The literary scholar of nineteenth century 
India did not make any serious effort to 
arrive at a conception of Indian literature as 
one literature and this was largely due to. 
our abounding provinciality which never 
favoured broad historical perspectives. And 
what we did not do in the last centnry we 
have not quite •begun to do in this. And the 
ne^ for it is greater to-day than perhaps at 
any time in our history, not for political 
stability alone but also for reallziug the 
ohAracter and purpose of our intellectual 

But can the literary historian deal with 
our Ootire literature from the Bigveda to 
modern writiag f He has to cover in a large 
P^dttoed.. in Sanakrit, 
In the m^era 


languages of Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
origins, not only the thirteen tongues reeog* 
nized as national languages in the eighth 
schedule of our constitution, Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Orlya, Punjabi, Tamil, 
Telugu and Urdu, but also languages like 
Maithili and SindhL To comprehend lite¬ 
rature written in such a variety of languages 
as one literature seems an Impossible task 
for any individual howsoever gifted. To 
acquire enough learning to present that 
literature within a general historical frame¬ 
work seems equally impossible. And even 
if a scholar of exceptional ability and 
diligence can produce a readable compen¬ 
dium of our literature, will it promote the 
kind of literary understanding we desire ? 

Ernest Curtius has said that 'to see 
European literature as a whole is possible 
only after one has acquired citizenship ia 
every period from Homer to Goethe-’. While 
it is true that we cannot acquire that citizen¬ 
ship b^ peyiog for our copy of a handbook 
of European literature, all reading and enjoy¬ 
ment involve a kind of historical perspeo- 
tive, a perception of relationships that 
reveals the uniqueness. For the creative 
writer too, this historical sense is indispen¬ 
sable if he Ihust obtain a sense of tradition. 
T. S. Eliot said that the historical senes 
compels s man to write not merely with bis 
own generation in hie bones, but with a 
feeling that the whole of the literature of 
Europe from Homer aud within it the whole 
of the literature of his own country has e 
simultsaeotts existence and composes a 
simultansous whole. Rabindranath stressed 
the same need for It living sense of trsdition 
when, ilk an essay on world lltsraturs pub* 
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lished about sixty years apjo, be said that a 
new literature was necessarily suataincd by 
some tifueless ideal created by succeeding 
geutrations of poets aiul thinkers. 

When this sense of tradition is so 
important both for the creator and reudev of 
literature we must have some intellectual 
apparatus to produce and preserve that 
iense. The apparatus is certainly criticism 
supported by the labours of experts who 
can take broad perspectives of a large and 
complex literary scene, and design for ua a 
grand critical framework which alone can 
meet the demands of a higher discipline of 
letters. Our criticism is yet unsupported by 
such a grand critical framework and we 
have no means of checking our insular 
private responses and judgements in terms 
of norms other than our own. 

About fifty years ago Sri Aurobindo 
remarked that ‘it is not often that we see 
published in Indian literary criticism which 
is of the lirfit order, criticism which forces 
n» both to see and think.’ In the last half 
a century our literary criticism has gained 
in fjuality but little of it would make us see 
and think of Indian literature ns a whole, 
Sri Aurobindo’s own five essays on Indian 
Literature in his .Fournla/ions oj fndian 
CnUnrfi provide an excellent scheme for a 
critical curvey of the finest kind, for it 
presents a literary perspective which fosters 
the historical sense of tradition. They are 
essentially an Indian criticism of Indian 
Hterafnrc and it is a pity that the literature 
faculties of our universities are yet to 
ancourage the :growth of such criticism 
through an appropriate reorganization of 
their literary studies. To shed our parochial 
literary standards may not be easy, and to 


achieve deeper insights we need to give up 
our habitual attitudes and even to change 
uur usual critical tools and procedures. But 
we may make a beginning in our universities 
u Inch have now the advantage of a National 
Academy of Literature striving worthily to 
build up a forum for an Indian literary 
opinion. When Weber delivered the lectures 
printed in his book Indiun Jjitcraluti' in the 
fifties of (he last century he warned his 
listeners against expecting a history of 

Indian literature including the whole body 
of Indian languages, Aryan and non-Aryan. 

But today we can undertake ambitious plans 

if only because we have realized that neither 
our political liistory nor our literary history 

can be dismembered into geographical and 
chronological fragments. Nor do we think 
that the study of Indian literature as the 
expression of a continuous tradition will 
obscure the distinctive features of what 
we call our regional literatures. 

Koihln 

In the journal }lhi<biisiit' in its May- 
June 1968 issue, Mr. S. Krishnamnrti has 
written in short about the Valleij of Vci^or- 
jnnukonda, the seat of ancient Buddhist 
learning and culture some 300 years ago 
The valley has been submerged to contain the 
newly constructed Nfftjnrjifttd Sayar, the 

tallest and largest dam in the world, aimsd 
at arresting (he turbulent waters of the 

river Krishna for development of power acid 
irrigation. Mr. Erishnamurti writes : 

But beneath the submerged area holding 
the waters of the reservoir lie the ruins of a 
great city,,the vast plateau of Bbri Parvata 
which was once the seat of ancient Buddhist 
learning and culture, some 2,000 yeara ago. 
It was Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru, the late 
first Prime Minister of Indie* who ordered 
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exteaeive excavations and arcbnological 
investigations in tbe area, as a result of 
which the historic finds in the shape of 
statuaries, pillars sculptured and inscribed in 
the ancient Brabmi script, Buddhist stupas, 
remnants of ancient monasteries, marble 
stones, works of art reminiscent of early 
Roman period and hundreds of Buddha 
images are today boused in a spectacular 
island museum in the reservoir itself. These 
tell us of the great flourishing Buddhist 
philosopliy of their times, the rules of Hindu 
kings and dynasties In the area who not only 
remained true to their original Brahmanica) 
cult, but also showed remarkable tolerance 
and patronised Buddhist creed and piiiloso- 
phy and to which the arch,('ologlcal txcava- 
tions arc a standing witness. 

The story of Nagai junakenda is the story 
of ancient Indian secularism and spiritual 
tolerance 2,000 years ago, retold. The valley 
is surrounded by high hill.s on the east and 
south with the river Krishna itself, mean¬ 
dering its course on its northern and western 
flanks. Here a dynasty of a little over 30 
kings belonging to the Andhra Satavahanas, 
ruled the area from about 300 B.C!. to A.D. 
300, and their rich and powerful empire 
extended to both sides of the Indian penin- 
•uJar coast, including Mysore in the south 
and up to tJjjaiu iu the north. They bad the 
friendliest of relations with the great 
Buddhist Kushan king, Kanishka, famous for 
Ml victorious wars over the Chinese,, who 
then bad bis capital at Purushapura (modern 
Peshawar) on the pi’inciple of co-existence 
in spite of diverse religious convictions. 

It was daring this period that Acharya 
Nagarjuna, the great Buddhist sage and 
philosopher, fomulated the basic ideas of the 


newer Buddhism known as the Mahayaoa as 
differentiated from the elder creed Hinayana, 
At the instance of Kanishka, he established 
the famous university of Nagarjunakonda at 
Araaravati on the banks of the river Krishna 
in order to 'propagate the cult of image 
worship iu place of the worship of the 
symbols like Buddha's footprints, chariot, 
wheel, etc. 

Amaravati thus became the centre of 
Buddhism across the Central Indian ranges 
for the southern liemisphere and stood its 
test tor several centuries thereafter. The 
great stupa at Amaravati had several Budd¬ 
hist monasteries round it and one could 
notice the influence of ancient Hindu temple 
art and sculpture creeping into the precincts 
of Buddhist monkhood giving up the Gan* 
dhara school of art then prevailing in the 
northern Indian Buddhist centres. The 
oflering of flowers, inconce and the waving 
of lights to Buddha images became the order 
of the day In every monastery as a result of 
local royal influence of the Hindu kings. In 
the early 3rd century A.D. the Satavthana 
crumbled yielding place to a new dynasty 
of kings known as the Ikshuvakus, claimants 
to the solar r.ace of Rama and Buddha. 

Exactly at the site of the modero town¬ 
ship of Vijajapuri, the Ikshuvakus bad 
their capital of the same name. The Nagar- 
juuakouda valley reached its acme of pros¬ 
perity during their rule and the Hindu kings 
permitted the Buddhist monks to establish 
several of their centres on the bank of 
Krishna. GoH, Qbantasala, .Jaggayyapeta 
are only a few of the numerous such settle- 
meuts on the river banks up to its estuary 
near the modern Masulipatam (known in 
Europe then as MalsoIIa). Trade and 
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oommercfl flourished and wealth began to 
pour into the royal kingdom from Rome, 
Greece, Asia Minor, etc. The Romans 
exchanged envoys and they took a fancy to 
the Indian muslin of the Andhras. It used 
lu be said in Rome during those days that 
an ounce of muslin was equivalent to an 
ounce of gold. 

The Vijayapuri city iNclf 'ivas connected to 
the Krishna river by a flight of silcjts made out of 
large stone-cut platforms. It was so modem in its 
construction with a row of banisters joined by a 
rail forming an ornamental parapet at the sides 
that the like of it did not exist anywhere in India 
on the river banks. The royal household built a 
Icmpie and christened it with the nomenclature, 
"The Temple of all Gods" and this was just at 
the entrance to the city .is one cliinbetl the fight 
of steps. 

Outside of the city of Vija%apuri, the entire 
atmosphere was quite difTennt. Monasteries 
resounded with recitnlions. The biggest stupa, 
the Maha Chaitya, was known to contain the 
holiest of relics and when oxcavated a casket 
was found which today lj<" enshrined in the 
Ceylonese Icnqde of MuKigandhakuti Vihara at 
Sarnafh, India. ITin momi.stcrif-.'. were self- 
sufficient with a good drainage .system, housing 
a hospital, a nunnery, etc, 


The inhabitants rolling in wealth contribu¬ 
ted largely towards the maintenance of the 
Buddhist institutions ; the ladies of the royal 
household in particular were pro-Buddhist in 
their ideals, and se%eral larved pillars, centres, 
etc, have their names inscribed as donors. 

A vast auditorium with unbelit:\’ably good 
acoustic fitted with large galleries w’as unearthed. 
A Roman-type stadium willi rows of galleries cut 
in stone, probably the work of a Roman engineer 
on a cultural exchange basis, a number of gold 
coins of the times of Emperor Tiberius, Empre-ss 
Faustina, innumerable amphoias, sprinklers of 
perfumes, pictorial wine-glasses, etc., discovered 
under the debris reveal Indo-Roman collabora¬ 
tion in several fields of activity. People also 
indulged in aquatic spoi's and what was once 
a huge lake with galleri(*.s foi tlie sjiectafors was 
until recently a vast stretch of marshy land. 

There was not a single ritual c»f the Hindus 
whicli the Buddhists overlooked in their modes 
of worship whether it was eh.anting of hymns, 
meditation or offering.s to the consecrated image 
of Lord Buddha. The Shri Parvata plateau 
where Nagarjuna took his abode was drowned 
in devotion to the Buddhist cult. Little wonder 
then when the Buddhist Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang visited Amaravati in A.D. 638, 
Mahay ana Buddhism had then come to stay. 


- 0 — 


What I must fight for 

“What must I fight for and what must I fight against ? This 
I believe—that the free, exploring mind of the individual is the 
most valuable thing in the world. And this I would fight for—^ihe 
freedom of the mind to take any direction it wishes, undirected. 
.And this I would fight against—any idea, religion or government 
which limits or de.stroys tlie individual.” 


John 



Foreign Periodicals 


Jem and Hehreus 

Jews live in many conntnes. Americaa 
aad ; English Jews who speak English, 
German Jews who speak German and other 
Jews who speak French, Russian or Italian ; 
all look upon Hebrew as their classical 
religious language like Sanskrit is to 
Hindus. Bat, when the state of Israel was 
established, Hebrew was made the state 
language of Israel and, the Jews of Israel 
began to use Hebrew as their everyday 
medium of expression and communication. 
They began to publish journals, novels, story 
books and olHcial publications in Hebrew. 
In fact they tried to make Hebrew a comm¬ 
only used ‘living” language and succeeded 
to a great extent in achieving this objective. 
But the Jews of the outside world could not 
easily Bt into this linguistic scheme in so far 
as they spoke and cultivated the other more 
widely known languages like English, 
German and Russian and knew little Hebrew. 
The Israeli attempt at simulating the use of 
Hebrew in all fields of life thus became an 
obstruction to Jewish unity for the reason that 
the Hebrew speaking Jews of Israel resisted 
the use of other languages by Jews, The follo> 
wing conversation between a oosmopolitan Jew 
and a Hebrew speaking Jew of Israel is 
reproduced from Midstream, a monthly 
Jewish Review. It shows up certain facets 
of a type of linguistic fanaticism which will 
bo found interesting by all eufferera from 
language mania of other countries. The 
p^ilOfM^tan jIcw accacettbe Isrell of Hebrew 


provincialism. The Israeli defends his 
attitude and the conversation proceeds. 

‘The Hebrew-reading public is a public that 
can also read several other languages, whereas a 
considerable portion of the French or EnglUh- 
reading public can read only its own language, or 
perhaps English and French together, which ia 
to say, still a single cultural cross-section. Here 
you’ll find plenty of people, for instance, who 
are at home in Rumanian, Slavic language and 
Hebrew—that is, in three entirely different 
linguistic families. How many people like that 
can you find in London or New York, to say 
nothing of F^iance or Germany ?” 

‘That’s supposing that they actually do read. 
But it’s my impression tiiat you don’t read 
enough. In the West, it’s u pleasure to converse 
with a student or an intellectual. There’s much 
that >ou'rc missing here. Believe me, Fve spoken 
to many people here and I know. So that your 
ability to read in several different culture-groups 
is a theoretical ability only.” 

‘T’m prepared to agree with you on one 
point : the reality in which we live educates us 
to seek solutions to our problems ; to present 
them in a clear, factual tight and to solve Utem. 
This isn't the most congenial climate for cultural 
dialectics, which doesn’t involve solving problems 
at all, but rather ramifying them endlessly. But 
at the same time, in absolute—not relativfr-— 
terms, the number of people who buy books of 
poetry in this country equals the number who 
buy books of poetry in France. And there are 
only two-and-a-half million of us compared to 
forty five million Frenchmen. There’s been a 
tremendous amount written in Hebrew recently.” 

“There’s no comparison in terms of intdlec* 
tual activity. There you have scores of newspa¬ 
pers, all kinds of publications, there’s intellectual 
ferment and excitment” 
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'Lei * distinguish lietwcen atiivity and 
creativ'ity. flK'v’re not identical. 

“'A remark like that might he appropriate 
coming from an author at the end of his career ; 
if.s not appropriate roming fioni you. f smell a 
kiml of mystificution liere. What do voii mean 
by crcatiiity Z People are fully aliie, they ivork, 
they write, they argue; and all of that is 
creative.” 

*‘l can't accept that, 1 would sav that in 
Encounter or The A'tVc Yorh Eeview of Booh — 
the two magazines that yon happen to be holding 
at the moment—there’,s about an equal division 
between aiticlc.s of real substance and just plain 
talk. ,Jnst like our publications o\er here. One of 
the disadvantages in what yon call intellectual 
activity is the endless profusion of paper. One 
man makes a living from the nunginal cuiumnils 
of anolhcr ivlio in umi make-, a living from him. 
Ihcres a dangei of being cut oil fioin i reative 
reality, from the coiri-ct, iho indejiendenf, the 
original lilcrarv foimulalion, fiom real pocliy 
and jno>e.‘’ 

“Pm telling you that yuu'ic far removed 
from wlial's hap]>euing culturally, in pail }>ccau.se 
no one reads what you y.mrselves write, nothing 
that von do here reveiherates chewheie. I don't 
think that vou have anv i hoire lujl to go over 
to writing in some more imivei'-al language.” 

”1 can’t picturi' myself working in any 
Other language hut Hehrew. .And I'm perfectly 
aware that the unique (|ualit\ of (his language 
makes in praetieallv nniran-latahle into am 
European tongue. 


‘■Jts frightful when inlclligenl ‘ Jew^# turn 
into nationalists. We’re the people that produced 
Heine and Trotsky ; there’s no need for us to 
talk in this vein.” 

‘*But I have no desire to talk in any other 
vein. It .seems to me tliat if you don't accept a 
people's own ideas as to its iulture, hut rather 
depend on the research of some outsider, you're 
giving an ofliciai stamp of approval to a very 
i.solated kind id culture, a cosmopolitan culture, 
which i.s perha|».> more pivivincial than the worst 
provincialism. 

“Theres a gicaler range of aciivily where 
I am, peojile are doing more, aeeoinplisliing more, 
ami So naturally, creating more. I work rnofc than 
you do and have a laiger audience. I’m quoted 
all over the world. Wlial I say becomes the basis 
for discussion, for argumenl, and what vou sav 
does not. Which means that von exist—for what 
purpose? For the handful of peu|>lc mound 
you ?” 

“The opinions that you expres.s about Israel 
arc just like those of your (beek scholar who 
was never in (/rcoce. ,IVlay-he In'- ojiinions are 
important, but they're restricted by his owm 
culture and to his own culture. Do you really 
think that in absolute lerm,s Maria Callas i.s 
supeiinr to Um Kulthoiim [a [lojmlar Egyptian 
singer] ?” 

1 he aveiage Israeli-born .lew is simply lost 
outside of Israel, despite all his thousands of 
years of culture, which I’m afraid I can’t lake 
veiy seriously.’’ . > 


Editor—Aa«oKE Chatter.tee 
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h(d arc Ilui'rriiinr.nl-- for '! 

Lnder jungle law, with all participants 
struggling freely for existence, there woiild 
be DO moral considerations for the guidance 
of individual or collective action. Right or 
wrong, lawful or unlawful, just or unjust 
and ideas relating to public benefit, social 
welfare, protection of the weak and the 
helpless and the safeguarding of human 
freedoms, do not come up for use as 
principles or standards in the field of exis¬ 
tence. The ancient Hindus called this 
natural state of existence Maisamiafia or 
fish-law which permitted all bigger fish to 
swallow the smaller ones. Jungle law there¬ 
fore was of no great iise to the weak, the 
poor, the aged, the orphans and the helpless. 
A few strong and well organised individuals 
could dominate the masses, where might 
was right, and millions could starve so that 
a few would indulge in pompous living. 
People naturally felt that society should be 


so organised as would benefit most persona. 
The greatest good of the greatest 
number thus came to be accepted as the 
basic principle of democratic political 
governments. No government to-day can 
rest on any other assumption. There are 
no assumptions of rights save and except 
the rights conferred by the real or assu¬ 
med will of the majority of the people, 
by which rulers can rule. Even the worst 
of tyrannies and dictatorships have to pre¬ 
tend that they have been set up in order to 
do the maximum good to the people whom 
they rule. 

In the current political developments 
that wc now face we find many coteries, 
cliques, associations and organisations which 
all claim to be inspired by a desire to do good 
to the majority of the people. There are 
many political parties involved in this 
general upsurge of good intentions. Those 
who have won as well as those who have 
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loiSt Jire ii!5 in it. The big political party 
that Iia-^ lo.st popularity and gf)vernmeutal 
power never ceased at anytime to proclaim 
their utter Joyaifs to tJio people and ruled 
while they were supported by the majority 
of the peoples’ repre.senlalive.s. They also 
declared on cvej-y occasion that their party 
lejuJers and ordinary tuembors were servantis 
of the people who devoted their life to the 
cause of public well being and to the great¬ 
est moral principles preached by the 
prophets of djilorcnt religions, lint appar¬ 
ently service to the people became tinged 
with the customary practices indulged in by 
all vservant.s engaged by people to do their 
cooking and ba/ar. Self-interest took a 
leading part lii their program of '-ervice and 

Wtiilc the people of the country sull'erod 
miserably at the hands of prolitcers, black 

market dealers, bribe takers and self seeking 
.sycophants of the leading members of the 

political party in power ; the people who 
ruled and their proteges waxed fat and 

made the best use of their power for their 
own btMielit. This led to a great popular 

swing in favoij)’ of the opposcr.s of the party 
in power. 'I'iie people thought that if they 

had the opposer-j of the party in power to 
ruu the government they would be better 
oh. This came to pass not by any 
•lections but directly through a lot of 
lloor crossings within the legislature, (loali- 
tiona were formed, bioken and reformed ; 

governments fell and revived in a Gilbertian 
manner and, eveutuahy, it led to President’s 
rule in W'^est Pengal by reason of the disso- 
jlutioD of the Legislative A«:-ctnbly by the 
Governor of West Bengal. 1'hc Congress 
Party being in power at tho Centre, 

President’s role was interpreted aa Congress 
rule by the political parties opposing 
Congress in West Bengal. It was also held 


by many that the Governor’s action waS 
arbitrary, unnecessary and llavonred with 
partiality for the Congress. The people of 
West Bengal were told by the leaders of a 
dozen political parties that the only way 
to establish a peoples’ Jidj was by defeating 
the Congress party which had caused them 
.sufferings iu the past. The few short 
uiouth.s during which an opposition coali¬ 
tion had ruled West Bengal had not brought 
ail) relief to the public, but that was not 
considered to be of an)'’ great signilicunce. 
The Mid-'JVrui Elections wore prepared for 
with great enthusiasm. J?oth the Cougres.s 
candidates and their challengers proclaimed 
their firm faith in a sure victory in the 
elections and the usual volunteers, speakers, 
mass meetings blaring loud speakers and 
glut of posters made public life colourful 
and totally uprorious for several weeks. 
Contrary to all expectations of political 
experts, the Congress lost miserably in the 
elections and the United PTont of opposition 
parties swept the polls. I’he public only 
voted for those who were non-Congress. 

Other considerations mattered little, including 
the various ideologies that the political 
parties proclaimed their faith iu. Of course, 
during the election campaign such matters 
were not discussed for the reason that the 
voters were interested in only one thing : For 
or Against the Congress. 

Now that the United Front Coalition is 
in power the ideologies will slowly creep 
back into the policy of tho various minig- 
tries. This will create a series of clashes at 
high level if allowed to come into active 
use in the field of administration. So that 
if tho United Front has to carry on adminis* 
tratiOQ in a smooth, mauner, the ideologieit 
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of the merabers of the Front should be kept 
strictly in abeyance, and every member of 
the government should concentrate on the 
work in hand. Tn tlie matter of providing 
better living conditions to the people and 
better education, food supply, medical arran¬ 
gements etc. ; one would not norranMy 
expect to face a dozen political creeds. 
Good government would come from honesty 
of purpose and obdervance of moral princi¬ 
ples by the mombers of government. If 
abuse of power goes on and bribery and 
corruption continue, no declaration of high 
principles will give the people what they 
want. And if they do not get what they 
want, tall tfilk will not keep any government 
in power for very long. The political paitics 
know this and we sincerely hope they will 
try to give ua good govorument and ellectivc 
administr.itiou, 

inni < 'hind 

In international politics all sorts of 
friendships and association-, are often esta¬ 
blished for which no one can liiid a ready 
and clearly understandable reason. Pakistun’s 
sudden fellowship with (.'ommunist Ghina 
is an inexplicable phenomenon of that sort. 
For Pakistan is theocratic and fanatically 
Muslim, while China is godless .and irreli¬ 
gious in the extreme. Pakistan is a by-pro¬ 
duct of Westsrn colonialism and imperial 
diplomacy with which (.'hina cannot 
have any sympathy. China is extremely 
self reliant and believes in self improvement 
without putting herself under any obligation 
with foreign powers. Pakistan believes in 
obtaining help from others and has no 
shame in accepting foreign aid; knowing 
full well that there never can be any true 


friendship between the donors and the 
republic of Paktslan, If any country is 
farthest from Marxism it is Pakistan and if 
any country is diametrically opposite to the 
Islamic Republic intoliectually and in every 
way it is (Communist China. 'J'hf.n why 
should Pakistan try to be friendly with 
(jhlmi when as far a.s money goes the enemies 
of China xvould b« in a far better position 
to help Pakietun ? The rea.son must be linked 
up with I^akistaus’ plans relating to India, 
for the Pukist.'inis are found to be capable 
of going to any absurd lengths of unreason 
when they beloived they could get the better 
of India by such action. So when Pakistan 
at oue stage, was planning to conquer 
Kashmir and certain oth^r areas of India, 
she thought she should look for friends 

among the powers. But there was the 
question of approval by tlie powers too. 

Pakistan knew Americji, Russia or Great 
Britsiu would not approve of tcrritoriEl 
expansion by Pakistan. The only power 
which would agree to Pakistan's conquest 

of Indian territory would be China. Pakistan 
began to .seek China's friendship. China 

also wanted to get hold of a stick with 
which she could belabour India. 8he thought 
l*aki.«tau would be a very suitable stick to 
beat India with. So the two countries found 
each other very useful to carry eut their in¬ 
famous plans, and friendship followed in the 
natural course of things. 

So the real purpose of Sino-Pakistani' 
entente was anti-Indian activities. But 
due to Pakistan’s failure to come up to the . 
mark iu whatever clashes she could create. 
with India, China probably reconsidered' 
matters and found iu Paki.stan a probable 
dead weight round her neck. Pakistac 
also found China rather over cautious it 
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coming to her aid when she started 
a fight with Indiji. There has been, as a 
result of all these, a falling off in the 
ardour that the two countries harboured 
for each other. 

Dts of ("ah ulta O/fciiilcil 

The common class Muslims of Calcutta 
have never been renowned for their level 
headedness, sense of proportion and decorum. 
Since the days of the Muslim League in 
undivided Bengal, they have been well 
known for their rough and ready eagerness 
to start a riot on any pret<-xt. Rioting boing 
an infectious psychological urge, the non- 
IMuslitns of Calcutta took lessons from their 
IMnslim brothers and soon developed their 
own gangs of hooligans who vied with the 
Masliiu boys in stoim throwing, stabbing, 
looting and arson. I’he great Calcutta 
killing in the days of Suhrawardy and 
Na?/imuddin was started by the Muslims 
and continued by others. In this inhuman 
orgy thousmnls of innocent persons lost 
their lives and worldly possessions and the 
great city was trampled upon and mangled 
beyond recognition. 

We thought people had become more 
sensible in Calcutta and that only political 
parties and Trades Unions had any incli¬ 
nation to break the law. But we were rudely 
reminded of the religious side of rioting 
very recently by a Muslim outburst against 
an alleged instilt to Islam. The Muslims of 
Calcutta once again forgot that no religion, 
and far less Islam, enjoins cheap acts of 
hooliganism as a remedy for outside criti¬ 
cisms or misunderstandings relating to its 
founders or tenets. The non-Muslims had 
BO bumness to take up a non-existent 


challenge to their mental or moral prefer¬ 
ences and were totally unjustified in their 
acta of retaliation. I^"or the uproar was 
entirely one sided to begin with and only 
the uncalled for participation in it by hooli¬ 
gans of other faiths gave it a communal 
colouring. 

Afpth Filf/itini/ for lUclalorial 

Though Ayub-Kban has always explained 
his acts of aggression against India as 
attempts to establish the Muslim peoples’ 
rights of self-government in various non- 
Pakistani parts of India, he has never 
felt any shame in denying the same rights of 
self-government and other human freedoms 
to the people of Pakistan. The Dictatorship 
that Ayub Khan imposed on the people of 
Pakistan has been ruthless, exploitative, 
unjust and decadent. The people have 
realised this i»ow and their resentment has 
broken through the complex of Ayub’s lawless 
laws, rules, regulations and bureaucratic 
formalities. First Bhutto and then his ex- 
Chief of the Air Force began a tirade against 
his tyranny. Meetings processions and 
rioting followed, with police and military 
retaliation for rcstablishing obedience to the 
one-man-government of the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic. But upto the time of writing, repre¬ 
ssion was not showing any signs of success. 
Thousands have been arrested, many have 
been jailed and quite a number killed and 
wounded by the foroas that Ayub Khan 
commands. Behind Ayub, we have now the 
powers which are utterly attached to liberty, 
freedom and human rights. We mean, the 
U. S. A., China and Russia, to say nothing of 
the father of Pakistan— Great Britain. These 
power? have one set of political principles 
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for themf?elve8 and another, quite contra¬ 
dictory set, for other nations. We do not 
know if they are assisting Ayub to supp¬ 
ress the Pakistani people. We believe 
they are. 

.\ijitii Tdlt'i'S fh'rt' 

Mr. Nixon is now tlie President of the 
TTinted States of America and the world 
is watching his movements. ITow will Mr. 
Nixon clear up the mess in Vietnam ? How 
will he settle the arms race with Eussia ? 
Will he continue to be the big brother of 
all or some poor nations and to what 
extent ? The questions are many and the 
answers, most likely, will not be very 
precise, nor given with a clear cut finality. 
The world never settles anything fully and 
without leaving any chances for a come back. 
The Dnited States have got involved in 
various complex matters and may like to 
be totally free from involvement in 
cases and to take up better strategic positions 
in certain other tussles. A final and comp¬ 
lete achievement of isolation from world 
problems will not be possible for the U. S. A. 
She may pull out of Vietnam and her friends 
in democracy may continue to resist the 
forces of Communism there in a subtler 
fashion and with the assistance of the demo¬ 
cratic nations received by a round about 
path. The U. S. soldiers may .stop fighting 
the soldiers of the Viet Cong ; but will the 
U. S. cease to take any active interest in the 
growth of the Chinese sphere of influence 
in Asia ? We do not think that the U. S, 
will either choose or be able to achieve such 
freedom from AsLatio or European ontan- 
glemeats. An overdose of isolationism 
will destroy the international position of the 


United States of America, and we do not 
think the American people will like Mr, 
Nixon to overdo things in the matter of 
earning freedom from world problems. It 
Is one thing to liquidate a large scale war in a 
far away country by use of mammoth expedi¬ 
tionary forces, and, it is ijuito another thing 
to stop putting obstructions in the path of 
progress of one's most dangerous enemies. 
I f (Jhina is left free to swallow ail opposition 
in Asia and Russia is allowed to sweep over 
Europe without any check or counter action 
on the part of the TJ. S. A. or other non¬ 
communist countries, the world will soon 
have no place for democracy. The U. S. A. 
and the other countrie.s which uphold human 
rights for individuals will slowly cease to 
have any power to oppose totalitarianism, 
dictatorships and the tyranny of extreme 
.KOcial ideals. We. therefore, do not .see any 
possibility of the IT. S. A. cutting totally 
clear of the Vietnamese struggle between 
the forces of democracy and the followers 
of FTo Chi Minh. For Ho C’hi Minh may be 
only another name for JMoecow (‘r Peking for 
all anybody knows and, as we have said, 
Washington, Tmndou and a dozen other 
Capitals Just cannot afford to give a totally 
free hand to the Communist Head (Quarters 
to carry out their schemes of expansion 
throughout the world. Mr. Nixon will 
therefore have to reduce responsibilities and 
expenses ; but not at the cost of occupying 
a back seat in the hall of international power 
politics and military intrigues. The arms 
race with Russia, including space programs, 
will have to bo dealt with in a similar 
outlook. The aids granted to under¬ 
developed nations is a part of the U. S. A.'s 
world program of expanding her sphere of 
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influence, in the real sense of the term. This 
cannot be cut down to nothing. Mr. Nixon, 
therefore, will have to consider the world 
problems from various angles, before he can 
decide his policy relating to Ooinraunism in 
Asia and Europe. The war in Vietnam 
or the mi.ssilo.s program vis a vis Russia’s 
plans of artii.'^ development cannot bo sepa¬ 
rated from the basic struggle of Communism 
and democracy. The democratic world 
thinks that the growth of Corarniinisni is a 
threat to human freedom. The Communists, 
on the other hand, carry on propaganda 
against “American imperialism” which, they 
say, will prolong e.xpIoitatioa of the masses, 
the concentration of wealth in fewer 
hands and the progressive reduction of social 
security and welfare among the peoples of 
the world. We chji imagine a synthesis of 
Communism and human freedom ; though 
the tyranny of the (’ominiinist Parties, keeps 
such ideals totally unrealised. We can also 
find social security in many democratic 
countries. Some countries have controlled 
exploitation of the masses and concentration 
of wealth in a few hands aLso. The evils 
that we find in Communist and Capitalist 
countries are more often caused by the 
forces that rule the various countries, 
rather than gain currency through the nor¬ 
mal expression of the higher social and 
human ideahs that are preached by communist 
as well as democratic leaders, -lust as all 
moral principles are violated by the preachers 
of those principles, so are political principles 
and ideals destroyed by the sinners of the 
socio-political world. 

Oil our Prejudice in liritain 

The llritish have suffered from colour 


prejudice ever since they engaged in colo¬ 
nial expansion and exploitation of the darker 
races. Adverse criticism of the manners and 
customs, religious belief, civilisation and 
culture of the people exploited enabled them 
to rationalise their sinful actions. If the 
liritisb could feel that they were dominating 
the brown and the black races for the pur¬ 
pose of reforming and civilising them, the 
matter of making a good profit out of this 
humanitarian endeavour would not necessarily 
rise to a prominent position. It could be 
pushed to the background. Mr. Edward 
Heath has now joined Mr, l^oweli in the 
propaganda against immigration of (Common¬ 
wealth citizens into Rritain. The Manches¬ 
ter (iiiirrcllau points out that “The annual 
ceiling of adult male (Jomiuonwealth citizens 
who are eligible for entry to his country has 
been lowered repeatedly since 1952. It now 
stands at ^500 contrasted with the 20000 
eligible when the (.'onservatives hdt office. 
But in practice, not all those who are eligible 
do come here.” The tirade against immi¬ 
gration is directed really against the non- 
whit(?s : for says the Hunediou “In 1967 
fewer than 2400 unskilled workers came here 
from the (-oramonwealtb compared with 
4600 alien workers.” 'J'ho critics of immigra¬ 
tion really do not want to put a stop to 
foreign workers comming into Britain. 
What they want is a colour bar. 

The Kremlin Cnticiscd 

The World has been very critical of the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. We 
all know that the aggression has not yet been 
vacated, nor have the Czechoslovaks been 
allowed to manage their own affairs in full 
freedom. We do not know exactly 'how far 
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restrictions remain in force in that country ; 
for the reason that both sides maintain a 
great deal of reticence in giving information 
to the outside world. 

John C. Philliinoi'c writing to the Editor 
of the Manchester Onardian Weekly says, 
“Indeed it is a symbol of the moral rotten¬ 
ness of the Soviet power apparatus that 
nothing is oHicially stated. Had the 

Kremlin the courage to allow the Czecho¬ 
slovak leadership to express publicly the 

degree of pressure to which the latter is 
being subjected the Soviet leaders would 

openly lose all claims to being considered 
Marxi.sts. The pretentious assumptions on 

which they claim the “Divine Kight " to rule. 

buttressing the latter, as they do, with a 
ragged mythology make a shansbles of tha 

meaning of international Socialist solidarity, 
let alone tin? principles of the United 
Nations Charter.’' 

f'nha (ilorifir-^ lin'fii/i 

In strange contrast with world condem¬ 
nation of Russian action in Czechoslovakia 
(or Chinese action in Tibet) one notices the 
glorification of commnuism by (Jommu- 
nists, Major Pldel Castro and J>r. Csvaldo 

Dorticos Tarrado sent a message to the Russian 
leaders on the occasion of the Slst anniver¬ 
sary of the l!tl7 revolution which shows how 
fanaticism blinds even highly intelligent 

people to realities. The message reads ; 

•‘In the name of our Party and our peo¬ 
ple we send to the Communist Party, the 

Government and the heroic people of the 
Soviet Union our most fraternal congratu¬ 
lations on the occasion of the Slst anniver¬ 
sary of the glorious October Revolution. On 

this historic date, commemorated by all 

revolution of the world, our people wish the 
Soviet people the greatest success in the 

lalfilment of the communist ideal, which has 


been made possible by the extra-ordinary 
achievements in the fields of science, tech¬ 
nology, economy and culture. 

“'J’hore is a long struggle still awaiting the 
peoples who are exploited, colonized, 
attacked and threatened by imperialism. In 
the course of this struggle, a profound friend¬ 
ship h.'is emerged and developed between our 
people and the Soviet people, who, in our 

hour of need, offered us their fraternal aud 
unforgettable cooperation. 

“It is our most .sincere wish that in the 
years to come our internationalist duty, the 
struggle against imperialism and the coopera¬ 
tion that should exist in every field of endea¬ 
vour between peoples who arc struggling for 
the same revolutionary ideas and aspiratious 
will contribute to the strengthening of the 

relations which, since the triumph of the 
Cuban Revolution, havf- developed between 
our Parties and our peoples.” 

(Reproduced from Grauma, Havana) 

Xiihibcrs n]id .1/oA.v 

Wherever human beings assemble in large 
numbers there happens to be certain potentia¬ 
lities of indiscipline and disorder. Haw far 
aud to what extent a large assembly of 

humans will degenerate into an unruly mob 
will depend on the (juality of the individuals 
making up the crowd and their mental condi¬ 
tion. A football crowd very easily becomes 
rowdy- Hut a long procession of votaries 

going to a temple may not so easily begin to 
throw stones or break down barriers. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, therefore, where crowds are in 
an excited or angry mood, the chances of 

mob violence increases. Where they are 
thoughtful, seeking after the higher things of 
life or purposeful in a constructive manner, 

they will not easily break the rules of 
conduct laid down by society, so that people 

who have to gather largo crowds should be 
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very cantioue about exciting the people or to 
jump and tbuinp too frciely, in case their own 
behaviour iucitea the crowds to immitate thetu. 
It should be, further, the duty of all crowd 
gatherers to make their arrangemontK in a 

manner which will make the varhuis units 
of the crowd to obey certain rules. One way 

of controlling .all crowds is the issue of passes 
to enter the meeting ground, which passes 
will tell the pass-holders dearly as to which 
passages they must go by and what places 

they should occupy. A free invitation to 
everybody to come and to participate in a 

display of exuberence will always lead to 

trouble. We find that nowadays nobody 
care.s to make any arrangemciitb to see that 

the thousands whom they collect will parti¬ 
cipate in whatever they are organising iu an 

orderly manner. Processions too can have 

badges issued to the marchers, giving place 
and position to every person who has been 

asked to join, Free for all gatherings are by 
nature unruly and should be avoided. Uni¬ 
forms and badges automatically inspire disci¬ 
pline. I’hat is why a very large army can 

assemble, march and disperse without break • 
ing of chairs or bones. 

One will naturally ask why students make 
rowdy scenes in fixamination balls. They go 
to these places to sit for examinations. That 
is a very thought ])rovoking and orderly 

purpose. Then why do lhay shout, tear up 
papers and break chairs ? The reason is 

very clear. A tradition has been allowed to 
develop which makes the examinees feel that 
they can do what they like in examination 
halls. The invigilators arc just nubodies who 
can be trampled upon and so on and so forth. 

The authorities should therefore try to bring 
back discipline in examinations, firstly by 

Improving on the question papers which 
quite often have a somewhat loose relation 

with the text books and with what the 


teachers have been teaching. Secondly the 

examinees should not be collected iu very 
large numbers in any one place. And, aa far 
as possible, the examinees should be sitting 
iu small groups for different oxaJniuationa. 
This will prevent any objections from assum- 
nig a critical si/e. 

Political meetings should not be called for 
the purpose of expressing disapproval. The 
recent assembling of crowds of young people 
to express dissatisfaction with the (lovernor 
of West Bengal’s action In 1967 or in conn¬ 
ection with the Budget speech did not .servo 
any useful purpose and the organisers took 

an unnecessary risk to add un extra dimen¬ 
sion to their already carefully stated case. 

I his sort of mobilisation of forces should 
never be attempted excepting for a very go(.»d 

reason. And when such assembling of 
supporters takes place the sponsors or conve¬ 
nors should make careful plans for preven¬ 
ting disorder. 

We have been witnessing more and more 
of instances of mob violence. Our crowds 

arc becoming, increasingly prone to undisci¬ 
plined conduct. They violate virtually all 

Jaws and rules whenever they get out of band 

and take to unruly behaviour. This can be 
called a symptom of a latent revolutionary 

Spirit which is welcomed by certain types 
of thinkers ; but those who do not believe 

in violent revolutions and think that econo¬ 
mic, cultural and moral revolutions cannot be 

achieved by rampaging teenager crowds; 

would request political leaders of all parties 
to move very cautiously when they do things 

which excite young persons and the general 
public. For, in the opinion of most constru¬ 
ctive thinkers, revolutions can not be brought 
about by this sort of propaganda, nor are 
revolutions necessary. What is happening 
is destruction of national unity and waste of 
the nation’s man power and resources. 



TENNESSEE WILLIAMS AND FEMININE MISFITS 

(T. RAMACHANDRAN) 

During the post-sccond-war years, the will reveal the truth of this statement. 


revival on the American stage has been 
marked by the presentation of murder, 
cannibalism, perversion and sensationalism 
of every sort. But, then, it is made palatable 
by the employment of poetic dialogue and 
a wide variety of symbols. With Strindberg, 
the dramatists of this period believe that 
the inner world of man is more real than 
the real world. The first name that strikes 
ns in this context is that of Tennessee 
Williams. 

Williams rocked tlie American theatre 
with his all-time masterpiece. “Glass 
Menagerie", This was in the year bJ44 
when he was just 111. The urbanization of 
the South and its consequent loss of tradition 
have been his special province. 

The tradition of the south has given way 
to a crude and pushing modernity, 'fhe 
resultant shapeless society could not acco¬ 
mmodate the individuals that cling to tin- 
tradition of Southern America. This has 
rendered the individuals rootless. The conOict 
between the individual and the society has 
been a significant problem in the America 
of the post-war years. 

Williams presents on the stage such 
characters. His women arc mostly neurotic 
and lonely individuals. They are imm¬ 
oderately romantic biting on to the southern 
gentility. Life to them, is not what it seems. 
And Williams’ central characters arc not 
merely neurotic, they are neurotic women. 

These central figures in his plays, when 
they are women, always overstep the line ol 
normalcy. An examination of his characters 


Amanda Wingfield (“Glass Menagerie”), a 
widowed southern belle lives in a world of 
sentimental illusions. Her daughter Laura 
is a crippled, hypersensitive, shell-being who 
likes to lose hercself in a collection of glass 
animals. Amanda’s son Tom is a disgruntled 
clerk in a private firm. Amanda regularly 
recalls to her son and daughter, how sixteen 
gcutlcraan-callers came to sec her in one 
afternoon when she was youug. And now 
she persuades Laura to reconcile herself to 
the world of realities and receive the youth 
[im. Rut Jim disappoints Amanda, he leaves 
Laura to disappointment. Blanche, a refined 
aristocrat lives in similar illusions in “A 
Streetcar Named Desire’’. Her present 
straitened financial situation forces her to 
live with her lower-middle class sister Stella. 
Stella and her husband lead a contented 
life. Blanche scorns the primitive animal 
character of Stella’s husband, while he brings 
Blanche’s shady past to light. At last Blanche 
is comndttfd to an asylum. Alma in the 
“Summer and Smoke” has walled herself oft 
from the world of realities. Her church 
environment has made her seem to belong 
to the ilkh century France. She is all soul 
and her lover John is all body. When she 
sheds her iilussions in the end, she sees John 
married to another girl. She madly stirkes 
an adair with a travelling salesman. Eviden¬ 
tly Alma, with her nervousness and regular 
recourse to dopes, is an abnormal. In “the 
Rose Tattoo” the heroine lives in the memory 
of her husband, for three full years, All 
these years she has had full faith in the 
single nunded devotion of her dead husband, 
on this ground she has been shunning every 
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other male being. She has also alienated the 
normal women of her neighbourhood. 

Most of the women in ‘Camino Real” arc 
ageing prostitutes. A few sc.Kual per\erts, a 
number of symbolic characters and a kind 
of chorus people the stage. “A cat on a 
Hot tin Roof” is the only play with a tiormal 
woman as its central character ; but her 
husband is a sexual pervert. There are 
three women characters in “Orpheus Descen¬ 
ding”. Lady Torrance is a lovestarved 
woman whose husband Jabe is dying upstairs 
of cancer. Her attempts at ensnaring Val 
Xavier, a wandering fellow, are of no avail. 
Mrs. Talljolt, a lonely and bewildered woman 
artist wins Val. 

Mrs. \'iolet \'enable, in ‘'Suddenly last 
Summer”, lives in the reverend memory of 
her poei-son .Sebastian. She cannot bear 
to hear with patience the violent end of 
her homosexual .son. She tactfully appeals 
to the doctor to cut away a part of tlie head 
of her cousin, Catherine, who harps on the 
story of Sebastian’s end. Princess Kosmono- 
polis, in “Sweet Bird of Youth”, a former 
movie queen, clings desperately to the 
vestiges of her youth. She escapes into a 
world of licjuor, dopes and mcmr)ry. Mrs. 
Maxine Falk ( in the Night of Iguana) is 
the owner of “Costa Verde Hotel”. In the 
end she succeeds in capturing Shannon, a 
defrocked ejuscopalian minister. Hanna 
Jelkes, the other woman in the play is a 
wistful spinster. She diagnoses Shannon’s 
problem, “the need lo believe in something 
or in someone almost anyone—almost any¬ 
thing something”. 

The normal, healthy wfunen like Nellie, 
Stella, and the wom.'n in Serlina'.s neigh¬ 
bourhood arc all relegated to the background. 
With the brilliant e.sception of Maggie, 
Williams’ women are all mal.'tdjustcd indivi¬ 
duals. One might e^'cn say that his women 


arc inconsequential when they arc not 
maladjusted individuals. They are victims 
to their circumstances. Richard Watts’s 
statement tliat most of Williams’ plays are 
psychopathic in subject matter and character 
is true. 'Ihe feminine misfits in his plays 
cling “frantically to another time and 
place”.-’ The conflict is between reality 
and illusion. None of them is prepared to 
face farts. Blanche goes to the extent of 
covering electric lights with paper. She 
explains. “I can’t stand a light bulb— 
anymore than I can a rude remark or a vulgar 
action”. ’ 

Put another way, they are all senstitive 
romantics. They are e\'cn gothic. Allan 
Downer says. “Ihc gothic .style deals with 
extremes of pain and joy and cxprc.sses them 
directly”.^ They are creatures of a world 
of dreams, or they re-liv'e in their past. Their 
reaction to reality is always that of a senti¬ 
mental weakling. All of them take recourse 
to dope and dreams. 

These, then, are the bees in Williams’ 
bonnet. These characteristics recur regularly, 
Williams’ feminine misfits are almost carbon 
copies of a limited number of originals. 
Again and again he plays variation upon 
the same prototypes. He himself says. “My 
longer jilays emerge out of earlier one-actors 
or short stories I may have written years 
before. I work over them again and 
again.”’’ 

A Biographical Explanation 

In an interview, Williams dropped a clue 
to his dramatic art. 

Every dramatist has a major premise. 

For me the dominating premise has been 
the need for understanding and tenderness 
and foriittide among individuals trapped 
by circumstances’. 

His own mother seems to be the prototype of 
Amanda Wingfield. His mother never fqrg 
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the tradition of the South. She lost patience 
with her children when they forgot this 
flattering tradition. His mother remarked 
about Amanda, after a tryout opening of 
the Glass Menagerie “Her accent’s poor"" 

His sister Rose served him with the model 
for Laura’s characterisation. On the shelves 
they placed Rose’s .small collection of glass 
animals. She was a schizophrenu'. She had 
finally to be put in a sanatorium. 

Tennessee Williams ob.served a young 
girl I.aura Young in his grandfather’s rectory. 
She was deeply religious at a >oung age. She 
was exact in liei manners. .Alma <ould lu.ve 
been modelled on this deliiale girl, lie told 
Lintoln Barnett : 

1 am a deeply dislurbctl person and 
I write about disturbed people. I must 
find characters to correspond to my own 
tensions.^ 

There is a tombination of the putitan 
and Cavalier strains in his blood. This ma' 
account for the conllicting impulses he 
represents in the persons he writes about. 
He was far from happy in his childhood. 
He was bitter about his lower-middlc-class 
existence. Blanche and Amanda are pain¬ 
fully conscious of their siraintencd sittsation. 
He was as shy as a girl and his father 
unkindly called him “Nancy". (Jangs ol 
kids would follow him yelling “Sissy". He 
very much liked to be left to himself. He 
has cleverly made loneliness a dominant 
theme of his plays. Hannah jelkes goes to 
the extent of offering a formal and systematic 
study of loneliness. 


One is tempted to reassert the old maxim, 
that an artist must ‘iiiiilate’ life and that 
too his own life and world. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL ON BANKS IN INDIA 

D. V. SAWHNEY 


In a welfare state banks enjoy a special 
privilege to mould the economic policy to 
achieve the ends of socialism and to help other 
sectors of the economy to achieve the objectives 
of planning. They arc the institutions to 
mobilise and canalise the money and credit of 
the society in order to raise the rates of 
economic growth and thus to help raise the 
standards of living of the people. It is, there¬ 
fore, quite natural for a country like India 
which is engaged in economic planning to see 
that the banks work strictly in accordance 
with the economic postulates set by the 
Planning Commission. It is in connection 
with the lacunas observed by the people that 
there has been a great debate going on in and 
out>side the Indian Parliament that since the 
Indian banks have not been fulfilling their 
social obligations, they should be nationalised. 
But the Indian Government has been rather 
conservative and sobre over the issue and has 
conceded to accept the policy of Social Control 
over their working. 


The theme of social control in the Indian 
context is that the bank resources should “be 
distributed equitably and purposefully in 
conformity so that priority sectors like agri¬ 
culture, small scale Industries and exports 
receive their due share and particular clients 
or groups of clients arc not favoured” and 
this objective is considered to be in consonance 
with the declared aims of our economic policy, 
namely (1) to effect a decentralised pattern of 
Industrial growth, (2) to prevent concentration 
of economic power, and (3) to develop 
agriculture scientifically and create a complex 
of agro-industrial units. Unfortunately, our 
commercial banks, which have been experienc¬ 
ing great expansion as a result of huge plan 
expenditure since the plan era started, have 
rather been neglecting their social obligations 
to work in accordance with the economic 
policy of the state—a fact which is clearly 
discernible from the following Table which 
gives the pattern of bank advances during the 
period 1950 to 1967. 


TABLE I 


SCHEDULED BANK CREDIT (PERCENTAGE) 


End of March 

1950 

I960 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Industry 

31.5 

47.4 

59.2 

61.5 

64.3 

64.4 

Commerce 

36.0 

32.8 

26.1 

25.6 

24-4 

19.4 

Financial Institutions 

16.1 

6.7 

5.3 

4.5 

3.3 

3*6 

Personal and Professional 

7.8 

7.9 

6.2 

5.8 

5.2 

4.2 

Others 

8.6 

f^.2 

3.2 

2.6 

2.8 

8.5 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 
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The above table suggests that (i) the banks 
were financing traders, share brokers and 
traditional Industries more. The predomi¬ 
nance of Industrial credit was obviously at the 
cost of other sectors, (ii) Agriculture received 
roughly 2'I;, of the total advances and 
(iii) small scale industries and the export 
sector received very negligible credit 
allocations’. Of course since 1967 there has 
been a reversal and re-orientation in the 
commercial banks’ (inaiicial policies in favour 
of the small scale industries. 

An important revelation as a background 
to social control over banks is that the bulk of 
bank credit llowing to induslric.s was due to 
the domination of industrialists on the board 
of directors of the banks. .Again most of the 
banks have been advancing money to their 
directors or to the firms in which they were 
interested. The State Bank of India has been 
no exception in this regard and has been 
rather more a defaulter. 

Before proceeding any further it may not 
be out of place to elucidate as to why the 
Indian Government has preferred the instru¬ 
ment of social control and not the nalionalisa- 
tion. We have accepted the objective of 
bringing about socialism through mixed 
economy and wherever the ruling party 
decides to nationalise an industry, it has to 
pay reasonable compensation. It is not like 
the Marxian” expropriation of the expropria¬ 
tors by one stroke of pen”. Besides, the 
Government has to strike out the net profit 
as a result of nationalising the banks in terms 
of increased efficiency, social and economic 
justice and its other economic involvements. 
According to a study made by the Indian 
Banks Association, the net gain to the Govt, 
annually in the form of profits less taxes will 
not exceed Rs. 1.61 Crores whereas the Govt, 
will be required to pay immediate compensa¬ 
tion to the share holders to the extent of 
Ri. 76.36 Crores. The proposition is thus not 


only not profitable but inflationary and one 
which might affect adversly the prospects of 
foreign investments and collaborations which 
arc most desirable at this juncture when wc 
are half way in planning towards reaching 
the take-off stage. Moreover the Reserve Bank 
of India has been armed with enormous 
powers of regulating tlic working of the Indian 
banking system according to the aspirations 
and requirements of the Indian economy. 

Under the Banking Regulation Act, as 
amended from time to time, the Reserve Bank 
of India has pow’crs to regulate the lending, 
borrowing, branch opening and even appoint¬ 
ment of managerial staff policies under 
sections 21, 23, 24 and 31 of the said act. It 
can recommend for the compulsory amal¬ 
gamation of the weaker banks. But inspite 
of these powers wc noticed the failure of the 
Laxmi Bank and another Bank (which 
ultimately brought about the establishment of 
the Deposit Insurance Corporation in-order 
to insure the interests of depositors in case of 
the failure of a bank). 

Very recently the Indian parliament has 
approved the Banking Laws (Amendment) 
Bill, 1967 which is being considered as the 
landmark in the history of Indian Banking 
vis-a-vis Social control. Among other things 
the Bill provides for the compulsory appoint¬ 
ment of a professional man as the Chairman/ 
Executive Head of a bank. The Board of 
Directors shall henceforth be composed of 
specialists in one of the branches namely. 
Trade, Industry, Agriculture, Small Scale 
Industry, Go-operation, Law, Banking and 
Accountancy. Section 10(b) as an addition 
to the Banking regulation act, empowers the 
Reserve Bank of India to remove the 
Chairman of a bank if he is not considered to 
be a fit and proper person. Section 34-AE 
provides for the acquisition by the Central 
Government of a banking company, not 
complying with the direction of the Reserve 
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Bank of India for “more than one occasion”. 
The bill also includes another controversial 
clause prohibiting bank employees to resort 
to strikes within the banking precincts. 

An important short-coming in the banking 
system in India has been solved by the 
appointment of a National Credit Council in 
early 111611 —a body which is looking after the 
credit budgeting by the various financial 
institutions at the National level in collabora¬ 
tion with the Planning Commission. The 
Indian banks have voluntarily established an 
Agricultural Finance Corporation Ltd. entirely 
with their own resources which clearly shows 
that the Indian banks arc convinced t)f their 
ready involvement in Indian Agriculture in 
future. The passing of the State Agricultural 
Credit Corporation Bill by the Parliament is a 


happy augury. 

It may thus be seen from the above that 
the policy of Social control of banks is not 
only better than the policy of nationalisation 
viewing particularly all banking as a 
service Industry and also the present circums¬ 
tances of o\ir economy, but, it is a happy 
co-incidence that after passing through the 
20 years period of trial and error after 
indcpcndance, the country has established an 
adequate institutional frame-work anil 
armoury of povveis that nationalisation may 
now be disc.irded as an unnecessary luxury. 
But a precious thing may prove to be useless 
if not properly and judiciously handled. It 
may therefore, be concluded that the Reserve 
Bank has to use its otherwise enormous powers 
aptly and the Indian Banks should fulfil their 
social obligation as patriotic institutions. 



THE POETRY OF MANMOHAN GHOSE 


By F. LAL 


J’hc (.’eiitenary adulations are over, and a 
ItriF; stock-takint; is in order. The irony of a 
retiring. .sclf-elTacing teacher and poet 
becoming the subject of perorations by Vice- 
Chancellors and Governors is apparent ; less 
apparent is the datiger that all this may do 
the reverse of what it intended. By inflating 
a good minor talent, harm mav be done to 
the poet’s permanent reputation in the 
tratlition of Indian poetry in bnglish. 

My essay will be concerned with the jtoetry 
of Vfanmohan Chose as seen by one w'ho has 
himself practised some verse. 1 would not 
have read him (his works were not readily 
available then : and they are not now) if, in 
1947, he had not been prescribed in the 
English (Honours) syllabus of the Calcutta 
University. I was then a student in 
St. Xavier’s, and a group of us had begun 
writing poetry that wc thought was dillerent 
fr(»m the verse that wc read then—the 
poems of Sri Aurobindo, Harindranatli 
Chattopadhyay, and Sarojini Naidu. In fact, 
we became the self-appointed avant—garde 
of modern Indian poetry in English, and 
prepared the first draft of a manifesto tiiat 
laid down the principle.s of the “new" writing. 
The manifesto had eight basic points : 


U We recognise the value of discipline, 
but commend the cfl'ort to experiment. 

.7. We condemn all forms of imitation. 

b. We claim that the phase of Indo- 
Anglian romanticism ended with 
Sarojini Naidu, Now, waking up, we 
must aim more and more ai a realistic 
poetry...And leave the fireflies to dance 
through the neeuL. 

7. We realise the full-time nature of the 
poet’s vocation. 

B, Lastely, we emphasise the need for the 
private voice. 

All this may appear obvious now, but it 
was fiery and inspiring material then, for it 
served to crystallise the poetic energies of more 
than a dozen very earnest young men (and at 
least tw'o ladies). It was in such an atmos¬ 
phere that Manmohan Ghose’s Songs of Love 
and Death were given to us to study, absorb, 
and sit an examination for. 

It was a disappointing experience. Here 
we were, all in our late teens, with India’s 
independence just declared, full of enthusiasm 
foi the fxiture and happy that the Sahibs had 
departed, and when wc opened the text at 
page 151 we found a poem titled “Song of 
Britannia’’ : 


1. Wc aflirm our faith in a vital Linguagc 
as .sullicienl to write poetry in.. King's 
and Queen’s English, ye.s ; Indian 
English, permissible ; pitlgin, bombas¬ 
tic, .-ind gluey English, no. 

2. We think that poetry must deal in 
concrete terms with concrete 
experience. 

3. Poetry must be free from propaganda. 


Seek’st thou a theme for song. 

Nil fear can ever wrong, 

Notcaisean tarnish strike, 

.And sing Britannia. 

This seemed a little too smug--because ,wc 
hoc/;.lru< k and tcinished Britannia, and also 
apparently wronged her a little (at least 
Mr. Winston Churchill then thought so). 

What man of Ind or Nile 
'I'hat secs his fat fields smile. 
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But his lips burst aflower 
To praise Britannia ? 

This was truly fatuous, and I still remember 
that a classmate made a marginal note on 
“fat”—“fat man of Ind zamindar”. For who 
else would burst ailower in praise of Britannia 
except the beneficiaries of the Permanent 
Settlement ? 

There was another poem, called “April”, 
on page 135 ; 

Oh to be flowery, 

Dripping and balmy, 

Call up the showery 

White clouds, an army ! 

We called this the “barmy” poem, because 
it was filled with the names of birds and 
flowers we had seldom heard of, let alone 
seen ; buttercups, narcissus, bulrushes, 
cuckoos, daffodils. And April in Calcutta did 
not bring “purest, warmest breezes” at all, as 
Manmohan Ghose’s poem suggested : rather, 
it brought hot, dry spells, and no “green 
grasses lush”. IVe felt terribly let down. 
After all, Keats’ Autumn was one thing —but 
why should Ghose’s April be like this ? 

There were some poems on an unpronoun- 
cable girl called Myvanwy, “fairest of 
ma;dens”, whose love “burnt” in Ghosc’s 
“bosom”, and there was a black swallow-tail 
butterfly that fluttered through seven pages, 
and was somehow a symbol (so our teacher 
told us) of “Orphic Mysteries'. 

Oreads, Dryads, Pegasuses, P.syches—and 
we began to wonder why our Alma Mater, 
in her profound wisdom, had thought right to 
make us study at such length poems s<j 
absurdly unrelated to our lives. 

I mention this to show how sorry wc were 
that a poet who toiild be considered great 
enough to be a text for Honours .study was, 
totally unable to lie of any use to us, in life 
or in verse. l een-agcrs are selfish types : 

Und I hope we will be forgiven for thinking 
[in this way ; what was not of use to us in one 
I Way or other, we did not much care for. 


Since then I have realised that there are 
indeed poems in Songs of Love and Death that 
could be of great help to Indians using^ 
English for creative purposes. Admittedly 
these are just a handful, but their metrical 
skill, their poignance, their fluent development 
of an image or images, and their—I will not 
say memorability—“rcrnemberability” get 
them apart. I would include among these 
the moving sonnet addressed to the poet’s 
mother, poems f ; 1, 1:5, I ; 14, T . 18, 
11 : 0, II ; 16, III : 5, III : 13, IV : 12, 
IV ; 20, of the “Immortal Eve” sequence, 
“Can It Be “Lines”, and “Face to 
Memory Clear”. I find poem IV : 12 of 
“Immortal Eve”, with it.s graceful nostalgia, 
its sad celebration of human love turned 
divine, its spontaneous evocation of classical 
atmosphere, a poem typical of tlie best in 
Manmohan Chose : 

Miirmermus, Smyrna’s tender bard. 

The sweet Ionian, sang 
Of Naniio. To his xnouriiful Ij re 
He chanted love’s rich pang,— 

Our short-lived youth, old age that comes 
So soon, so swift youtJi’s bliss. 

All that in our strange, human lot 
Familiar sorrow is. 

And Nanno, Nanno, on the chords 
Sobb’d, ever went and came 
iNanno, the lovely flute-player. 

Who touched his soul to (Lime. 

Dead and divine, her name he s^ave 
His lender elegies, 

As I to thc.se the name whose sound 
Is love’s and ecstasy’s. 

When one recalls that this is part ’ of the 
sequence he wrote after his wife’s death, the 
elegiac “familiar sorrow” note is made more 
jjoignant. There are very few stanzas in the 
whole of Indian poetry in English so purely 
singable” as the third in this poem, where 
“Nanno” repeated thrice is a small miracle of 
evocative alliteration ; and the third line of 
that stanza is, I think, pure magic, almost 
pure music : “Nanno, the lovely flute-player”. 
One has to read it out to realise the indcfi- 
nalile rnellifiuencc it contains. 



MEERUT UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE 

INDIA’S FIRS T I RR10.')TCAL DEVOTED 
TO HUMOUR 
B. M. Sankhdher 


II is incoiUrovc rtiSlc that humour is an 
nidlspi.'Jtsabl" a(iril)ulc of sound aiid iinm;'* 
culal<’ journalisui. It is illustrative of its 
%upm*xctrllen( c ami pL-rfcction. It is there¬ 
fore beyond asiouidirnent that newspapers ,tad 
periodicals in ihc earlv Tiiuetcenth century 
India could nt)t cultivate this trait in them¬ 
selves and exhibited an altysmal i"noranre 
of this potential mode of jotirnalisni. \Vith 
the exception of a few such as the Calcutta 
Journal ctlited b> James Silk Buckingham, 
the Friend of India edited bv }.. C. Marshman, 
The Asiatic Researches, conducted by 
the Scrampore missionaries, the John Bull, 
the Oriental Herald, and the Bengal Magazine, 
most of the early nineteenth centurv journa¬ 
listic productions in this country demonstrated 
a tt»tal void in this literary rharacteristit.. 
Even these newspapers and period iials applied 
humour ignorantly, withotit any a]j])re- 
ciation of its distinctive influence ami eifer- 
tiveness Humour, thus, was not in vogue 
and was considered by the serious writers 
as a humdrum, monotonus journalistic device 
to attract the subscribers. Perhaps the 
quality of humour which was often attempted 
in dilFcrcnt quarters may also be attributed 
to this unliappy phenomenon. 

'Phe Meerut Universal Magazine was 
the first literary journal in India devoted 
exclusively to humour. Both in the selection 
of themes and new items as well as in the mode 
of their presentation the sole criteria weic 

3 


the amount of humour they were likely to 
produce after publication. Edited by 
Captain Harvey Tuckett of the Eleventh 
J.ight Dragoons, it commenced publication 
in 1835. It was printed lirst at the Observ'cr 
Press, Meerut and then at the Agra Press under 
the supervision of W. Ward and J. T. King. 
It may be mentioned that Captain Harvey 
Tuckett had a long journalistic experience. 
In 1831 he had already instituted a journal 
at Meerut known as the Meerut Observer, 
which it is believed, he had carried on in 
manuscript since 1827. 

Since its inception, the Meerut Universal 
Magazine, wliich was popularly known as 
the MUM, came into conflict with the 
journalistic world <»f India. The Englishman 
critici/cd it for its ‘bastard language ; the 
Bengal Herald iound it ‘indefensible’ many 
a time, and in th<- opinion of the India 
Gazette and the Bengal Chronicle “the 

communication of old hunks” through the 
Meerut Universal Magazine were not 
‘ antliemicattd”. Inter aha the most obvious 
reason for tliis .scathing condcmualion was 
a syaetuatic tirade ishicli the Meerut 

Universal Magazine had lamidicd against 
cv<'rytliing vulnerable both in ihc journalistic 
vorid and outside. Through its tautali/ing 
satire, ridicidc, s.trcasm, and wit, which 
overJiowed through its page.', the Magazine 
did not think it proper to exclude anything, 
it touched everything with its devastating 
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criticism and indiscreet exposition ; and 
ironically it touched even those delicate 
matters which its comtcmporaries shuddered 
to touch even with their tongs of censure 
and scrutiny. 

Whatever its criticism and limitations, 
the Meerut Universal Magazine was a unique 
periodical, with “wit and humour” as its 
declared desideratum. It is difficult to come 
across articles, poems, news, editorials and 
other items, without a touch of humour. It 
does not however mean that the treatment 
of subjects in this journal was far from serious, 
sober or sophisticated. The biographical 
sketch of the US President Andrew Jackson, 
“Cicero as a Philosopher”, “On Juries” and 
many other articles which were published 
in 1836 in the Meerut Universal Magazine 
were illustrative of its sobriety and sophistica¬ 
tion. It published from time to time general 
information about the towns of India, such 
as “Statistics about the town of Saharanpur, 
MuzalTarnagar etc. “The piedominant 
quality of this literary magazine, however, 
remained humour. Even in these items a 
few brilliant literary flashes of humour could 
be discovered, effortlessly. Writing about 
the towns in India, the Meerut Universal 
Magazine remarked in 1836 ; 

“All the towns in India, with a very 
few exceptions, are in ruins. Delhi is 
surrounded by ruins. Agra, Burhanporc, 
Aurangabad have immense suburbs in ruins. 
The Deckan is a heap of ruins. Many towns 
in Central India that had their hundreds of 
thousands of inhabitants, are now literally 
without one, and arc swarming with leopards, 
tigers, elks and buffalloes. In deep forests 
you stumble upon Hindu temples, Muhu- 
mmedan Gateways, stone tanks 800 yards 
square, brick walls of large dimensions, scores 
of acres of burying grounds and all the other 
concoraitaots and proofs of wealth, power 


and population. Malthus would never have 
written his too celebrated work nor Godwin 
ever written his too little valued answer, 
had they been in India.” 

Similar expositions were made in an 
article on‘‘Despotism, Democracy and Aristocracy 
or Tri-morpho-pollteia-Haterodoxica” when the 
editor tried to define “political adultrations”, 
in 1836. Despotism was described as the 
“simplest form of Government”. 

An idea about the quality of humour 
contained in this monthly publication may 
be obtained from the innumerable comments 
which the editor published under the caption 
“Loose Lectures '. On Matrimony, the following 
extract, published in the year 1836, provides 
an interesting reading : 

“Wedlock is a ticklish thing, 

Hey diddledec ho, ho diddlcdee ho”. 

And father : 

“.Petticoat Government is pure 

Despotism. There is no greater Autocrat on 
earth than a woman when she calls her 
husband Mister. That females arc capable 
of sustaining the energies of Political Govern¬ 
ment is unquestionable, when we call to 
our memories the names of Zenobia, Catherine 
and Elizabeth, Joanna etc ; but in domestic 
economy when a woman usurps undue 

authority, when what she has a right to have 
is not tempered with discretion and for¬ 
bearance, the less of such government the 
better.” And still further : 

“.Oh blue eyes and bleak eyes and 

hazle eyes and light grey eyes, how do 

I doat on you all; Oh loving eyes, oh 

shining searching eyes, oh lively tickling 
eyes and oh affectionate eyes, what delicious, 
endearing overwhelming efiects ye produce ; 
Mystry of mystries !” 

In the same year the Meerut Universal 
Magazine published an interesting case of 
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requisition, the sole object of which, it is 
axiomatic, was not a genuine need but 
humour, pure and simple : 

WANTED 

A lady under thirty years of age, of 
unexceptionable character and good conn¬ 
exions. With the usual female accomplish¬ 
ments. She will be cx^Jected to take a 
hand in culinary preparations as occasion 
may require. 'I'he knowledge of Rollv Polly 
and Custards absolutely indispensable. Money 
not positively requisite. She must not stand 
five feet without her shoes-must be docile, 
have good teeth and feet .and must pronounce 
the word OBEY audibly in the marriage 
service, otherwise not to be deemed valid. 
Nli. Red hair, not altogether furious, will 
not be objected to. Applications to be made 
through the printer to the address of LL.” 

The Meerut Universal Magazine had a 
passion for Poetry. Almost every number 
of this short-lived magazine overflowed with 
poetic compositions. Under “Lays from the 
Benighted: Illustration of a Picture by BUSS, 
the MUM publi.shcd the following unorthodox 
extract: 

.And as she sat, fast snoring in her chair, 

Her feet were on the table elevated; 

A posture,not exactly to compare 

With that which is of Werter’s love related 

When weeping over his tomb ;-onc leg was 

bare 

For her red garter was alack ! unmated 
And so her stocking (black it was -not blue) 
Slipt down-revealing such a calf to view.,, 


The same year Rokeby Gassilis wrote 
“Lady Edith : A Legendary Lay 

!‘She bent and kissed her lover’s chcek't was 
cold as winter’s snow ! 

She felt his heart,-it did not beat! 

And hcr’s grew chill with woe ! 

The moon burst forth. What to her gaze 
Hath its red light displayed 
She startlcd-shriekcd with wild amaze 
Is that fathcr’.s blade .•* 

Thus the MUM was hardly mum about 
anything. On the contrary it was both bold 
and outspokem. The Loose Lectures, the 
Hepatitis Hippobatees, Lays From the Benighted, 
My Note Book : A thing of Shreds and Patches, 
Whitings Eyes, the Turton Fund, Items on IT, 
My Furlough and many other such articles and 
comments were all full of “Hurra, fal-lal- 
de-lal-da’ and similar expressions of joy, 
laughter and merriment.' What a sane 
advice, the MUIVI had to give to its readers 
under “Azim :A tale of Khorassan’*: 

•‘Poor fellow ! he had suffered much of late, 
Was wounded, slashed and cut in every way, 
His senses too were wandering, for what 
He strived to seize just now ‘t were hard to say. 
Perhaps he saw his dear -beloved mate, 

Who might have showed herself like wanton 

fay., 

But when a rival takes your wife, be gad; 

It’s quite enough to driv^e the devil mad.!! 

The Meerut Universal Magazine came to 
an end in ISl?. 




POPULATION GROWTH AND ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT IN INDIA 

Prof. SUjir K. MUKHERJEE 


Population f^rowili alVerts economic 
development in a number of ways and 
economic development in its turn exerts due 
inlluen:e on population I'rowth. The 
Malthusian study of the elTects of population 
growth on economic condition ijives a 
very pessimistic picture but has in it 
some elements of tmth. What Mr. Malthus 
actually wanted to emjdiasi/e was not the fact 
that the aritlimetic growth rate <'f fotjd W(.»uld 
be superseded by geometric growth rate of 
population to bring about the inevitable 
positive checks in the form of natural 
calamities but tlie fact that infinite biological 
urge of mankintl should be viewed in the 
perspective of his finite capacity to produce 
food and other necessaries of life. The conclu¬ 
sion that lollovv.s from such a view is that in 
the remote futuie mankind will inevitably 
.suffer from slmrtagc of food and • other 
necessaries of life Tlerein li<'s the truth of 
Malthusian .study. J’he occasional jicssimistic 
prediclion bv scvcial economists that in some 
year in fulme the size of the world population 
will be so great that every man will not h;iv<‘ 
the snliicient space on land to stand, is nothing 
but tacit recognition of what .Mr. .Maltlms 
wantetl to preach. And hence preventive 
checks in different tonic- .-ire mdtspcnsalile. 

Population growth has o course its 
favourable effects on ee niomic development 
and economic development by raising the per 
capita income and hence the standard of 
living at a high level causes both the birth 
rate and death rate to lall thereby making 
the growth rate of ptipulation stable. This 
exception to Malthusian doctrine has so far 
been experienced only in some developed 


countries of the world. It should, however, 
be noted that Malthusian preventive checks 
and artificial birth control devices have also 
been adopted there. But world population 
as a whole is increasing at an alarming rale. 
Unfortunately, in our own country neither 
the favourable effects of population growth on 
economic development nor the well-known 
stantlard of living effect on population growth 
.tre being witnessed. The familiar argumems 
such as a rising population (i) enharn'cs 
aggregate demand inducing thereby invest¬ 
ments, (ii) tnakes cheap labour supply po.ssiblo, 
and (iii) nnpclls sotne to explore new regions 
lulherto undeveloped seem to be in-applicable 
to India's economy. On the other hand, it 
is tr>ie, there has not been enougii rise in per 
cajuia mcomc to make opeiative die standard 
of living effect <ni jjopulaliou giowili. But to 
one’s utter surprise -without auv sigtiilicaiit rise, 
m pci (.apiia income <le,illi rate has declincil 
to a very great extent. dlu declining 
t -ndency is still '.'i-c.itei. Surh a decline is 
obviously to be attributed to tlu' exlension ol 
medical facilities, apjilicaiioii of so many 
pievcntivc medicines, improvement in public 
health 7tie astir,-s and sanitation etc. 'I'he 
table inserted lidow shows this peculiar feature 
of out pojnil.ition growth - 


Per thousand per vear 


^’ear 

Birth rate 

Death rate 

PfU 

t6.-l 


1941 

-19.2 

HI.2 

IGol 


27.4 

1961 

■ 11.0 

22.0 

Source : Eastern 

Economist, 

October 29, 1968 



Page 793 

1968 

•11.0 

16.0 
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Source : Ananda Bazar Patrika, 


December 

12, 1968 

Pa.ge 11 

Future Projections . 



Ibb5-6b 


1 }.() 

]q7()-7‘f 

;5''.t) 

12.0 

I'f73-7M 

;v;.6 

10.00 


Source : Kascern lilconotuist, October 2 ), I'lbd 

Pas'e 7'< ; 


The l>irrh rate lias leiiuiiiicd iiioie or less 
stable round th<- figure of I'l per thousaml 
ulxili.' the death rate .shows a ra])id declining 
trend. 'The net addition (Pljl-f'l) to total 
population, as a result, in the last decade was 
nc.u'lY crore.s which exceeded die existing 

total nundier in the L.K So until and 
unless suitable liirih eouiro'l devues are 
adopted, we arc to i'.n e. a si-rions‘jirgudation 
explosion' in the near ruUire, 

rite inipa( t of ji-gniladon groivtii o;i our 
econonii<' devclopnient already picsenis .1 very 
}H:.ssiinisti<. picture, 'I'ln', iic’" <’api',a iin oine 
which is < Miisidcreil to be rrirtnion ol et oiioiinc 
de-Vfli)r'iieni and detei uiinaiii ol .siandai<! <>1 
Jiving i:> iacrcasint', at a iiiiM'r.'iblv low i.;:c. 
The total national ii.coinc, hoaewe, u 
gruwit.g at a rate wliicli .,pp;nMiM.uelv 
cqu.d to the. r.ite at which the .s.unt; u gi owing 
in other developed eon.nlrus. l>m tlie 
pcipulatiou ’S growing i.i mir lountiy .rl .1 
rate whii h is nr.uty donhl<‘ the late .it whicli 
the saute is growing in the latter countries. 
The obvious result of this is that per capita 
income is rising in our country at a rate which 
is nearly half the rate at which the same is 
rising in other tlcveloped countries. The 
table below presents a clear vision of tht' 
fact : 

Growth of Inconic and Population— 


Average Annual percentage Growth Rates 


Dcvelo])ed Less-developed India' 
countries countries 


Total income 

I-.4 

4.0 

4.2 

Population 

1.3 

2-6 

2-5 

Income per 




head 

3.1 

1.3 

1.8 


Source ; The Economic Journal, June 1 67 

Page 2.33 


This particular column has been added by 
me. 'I'he figures have been taken from 
Jsastern Et onomist, October 23, 1^68 

Page 7',) 1. 

With this rate of growth of per capita 
income wc can exjiert neither the operation 
of the fort e of rising purcliasing power (and 
hence an increase in aggregate demand) to 
indiut' inscstmeni at an accelerated rate nor 
the operation of tin' standard of living effect 
to ( heck }>o|)nl,ttion growth. 

The Iiig p'isli in incestrnenl to raise jrer 
cojuta income at siu h a level as mav put into 
.ic'ion tht Iiiiilt-in-chct.ks of poj'ulation growth 
!i..t ]>t)ssi!>!c In tuir counliy. Tt has been 
estimated 1)'-Mr. }, ). Speugler that if there 
is a 1", use 111 jiupulaiitm per ycai t",, of the 
total u.'.iioual inctune teqm'c.s to be. invested 
:<> I'lUiitiiain tlte “stains ij, o" of economic 
tlcvc-lopi.ic'j; or c.f per capita income. Now 
in a <-ouutiN wiiere ptijiiilation is giow'iiig at 
.1 rate of 2 3",, prt vc.tt, I'V’,, the total 
national imome requires to be i.r"veMed for 
this purpose aud to make the dcsued standard 
of lixing effect ojverate uu population growth 
.some utore may lx' needed .\nd what 
is more interesting is that without this 
additional iO ’,,, the primary 1 required to 
maintain the per capita income at the same 
level is unproductive, for it is in no way 
helping economic development but simply 
maintaining the ‘status quo’ of economic 
development. (Dr. S. E. .Shah, Eastern 
Economist, October 23. PH)8 Page 7P4). We 
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should, therefore, for accelerating economic 
development either check the population 
growth and bring it down to a low level to 
reduce unproductive investment or boost up 
the rate of investment. As “poor countries 
like ours cannot make investments on such a 
large scale to win the race with population”, 
we have no other way than to resort to birth 
control methods. 

Some other repressive effects of pupulation 
growth may be enumerated in this connection. 
70% of the total population subsists on 
agriculture and of the growing population 
(mostly dependents and children), a greater 
portion is inevitably falling on agriculture 
for their subsistence. The cultivable area 
is more or less fixed and the rate of land 
reclamation is almost trifling. So holding 
of arable area per head is decreasing day 
by day. Large number of men is joining 
the army of “under>employed”. They are 
apparently employed in agriculture but are 
contributing nothing to the total product. 
Had they been removed from agriculture, 
volume of total production would remain 
the same. A particular area of land has its 
capacity to absorb a number of persons under 
the existing technique of production. 
Addition of more and more men may not 
contribute anything to the total production. 
The excess population in agriculture may 
be thought as if sharing the production of 
their relatives thereby decreasing surpluses 
to be diverted to feed the industrial labourers. 
‘Population growth is acting as a built-in- 
<depressor...on our economic system. 

The growth of population when compared 
to the growth of food grains production gives 
US a more pessimistic picture. Production of 
food grains has remained more or less stagnant 
; at the level of 85 to 90 million tonnes per year. 


While the growth rate of population is 
increasing day by day. So per capita 
allocation of food is decreasing gradually. 
The failure of the Third Five-Year Plan to 
reach the target of 100 million tonnes of 
food grains in 1965 brought down the per 
capita availability from 16 ozs in 1960-61 to 
12. 4 ozs in that particular year. It has 
been estimated that to feed the growing 
number the Fourth Five-year plan should 
set a target of producing 120 to 125 million 
tonnes of food grains per year. The figures 
showing the import of food articles from the 
U. S. A. indicate a steep rising trend, In 
1964 5“o of the total consumption was 

imported from the USA and in 1967 it became 
three times higher i. e., 15%. If population 
goes on rising at the present rate we are 
cither to be dependent more and more on the 
USA for food or to make bold attempts to 
dynamise our agriculture. Well-known 
political considerations rule out the first 
possibility and the resort to the second implies 
diversion of more and more resources simply 
to feed the growing number of people and 
this is a must even at the cost of depriving 
the growing industries of the agricultural 
raw materials which they must require. 

The policy of adopting suitable birth 
control devices is therefore of vital importance 
in our programme for economic development. 
Reasons based on sentiments, superstitions 
and political considerations cannot minimise 
the importance of such a policy. Such policy 
has been adopted by developed countries 
of both capitalist and socialist blocks on the 
plea of,some yeason or other. Whatever 
the reasons may be, all roads lead to Rome, 
and they boil down to the fact that it is for 
their welfare, the people should favour such 
a policy 
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Except for Purnea (152.1 per cent) the 
intensity of cropping in all the other districts 
of North Bihar was lower than the state 
average of 138.9 per cent. The following 
table shows the intensity of cropping in the 
districts of Bihar : 

TABLE X 

INTENSITY OF CROPPING. 1060-61 
Rank. State/District. Net Gross Intensity 
area sown area sown index 
( 1,000 ( 1,000 

acres). acres). 


Yield per Acre. 

The yield of rice per acre in every district 
of North Bihar was less than the siatc average. 
The following table gives the details : 

TABLE XI 

YIELD PER ACRE OF RICE, MILLET, 
WHEAT AND PULSES, 1960-61 
State/District Yield per acre of (in lbs). 

Rice Millet Wheat Pulses 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Shahabad 

1,680 

2,857 

170.1 

BIHAR 

774 

338 

606 

457 

2. 

Patna 

1,024 

1,643 

160.4 

Patna 

1.028 

652 

711 

591 

3. 

Santhal Pars. 

1,177 

1,850 

157.2 

Gaya 

730 

228 

648 

467 

4. 

Gaya 

1,707 

2,609 

152.8 

Shahabad 

850 

545 

617 

496 

5. 

Purnia 

1,390 

2,114 

152.1 

Saran 

536 

459 

575 

517 

6. 

Singhbhum 

725 

1,050 

144.3 

Champaran 

756 

417 

432 

388 


BIHAR 

19,848 

37,467 

138.3 

Muzaffarpur 

663 

450 

476 

362 

7. 

Dhanbad 

202 

279 

138.1 

Darbhanga 

640 

388 

579 

396 

8. 

Saran 

1,190 

1,639 

137.7 

Monghyr 

712 

316 

788 

495 

9. 

Darbhanga 

1,497 

1,950 

130.3 

Bhagalpur 

1,109 

351 

519 

443 

10. 

Champaran 

1,479 

1,918 

129.7 

Saharsa 

324 

360 

367 

387 

11. 

Muzaffarpur 

1,494 

1,915 

128.2 

Purnea 

609 

342 

546 

428 

12. 

Bhagalpur 

809 

1,018 

135.8 

Santhal Parganas 969 

298 

653 

469 

13. 

Hazaribagh 

930 

1,161 

124.8 

Palamau 

794 

252 

583 

400 

14. 

Monghyr 

1,416 

1,761 

124.4 

1 lazaribagh 

830 

312 

523 

400 

15. 

Palamau 

743 

913 

122.9 

Ranchi 

697 

285 

583 

251 

16. 

Sabarsa 

725 

855 

117.9 

Dhanbad 

1,030 

375 

583 

384 

17. 

Ranchi 

1,660 

1,904 

114.7 

Singhbhum 

869 

347 

583 

399 
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Food Deficiency. 

In 1965-66 all the North Bihar districts 
were deficient in food production (i.e. they 
produced less food than was needed for 
consumption). In Bihar the per capita 
production of food fell short of per capita 
requirement. For the state as a whole the 
per cop/tfl production in 1Q61 was only 56,87 


per cent of the requirement. > But in the 
districts of North Bihar it was invariably less 
than the State average. In Purnea it was 
58.16 per cent, Champaran 49.88 per cent, 
Monghyr 49.07 per cent, Darbhanga 46.48 
per cent, Saran 43.73 per cent, Muzaffarpur 
.16.78 per cent and Saharsa 35.86 per cent. 
The following table is interesting. 


TABLE XI 

FOOD PRODUCTION IN BIHAR AT A GLANCE, 1965-66 
(Figures in ‘000 Tons.) 


Serial Name of 

No. District 

Requirement of 
food-grains 

Total food-grains 
production 

Total food-grains 
available for 
consumption 

Deficit 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Patna 

48,55,50 

54,45,30 

47,91,86 

(-) 63,64 

2 

Gaya 

60,35,65 

61,23,12 

53,88,35 

o 

T 

3 

Shahabad 

53,61,25 

89,21,46 

78,50,88 

(] ■) 24.89,63 

4 

Saran 

58,28.58 

40,34,90 

38,14,71 

(-) 20,12,87 

5 

Champaran 

50,04,77 

49,40,00 

43,47,20 

(-) 6,57,57 

6 

Muzaffarpur 

67,87,47 

46,11,4! 

39,70,04 

(-) 28,17,43 

7 

Darbhanga 

72,75.84 

47,82,11 

42,08.26 

(•• ) .30,67,58 ' 

8 

Monghyr 

56,34,74 

50,09.55 

44.08,40 

(-) 12,16,34 

9 

Bhagalpur 

29,51,23 

29,98,39 

26,38,58 

(-) 2,12,65 

.10 

Saharsa 

30,06,94 

17,26,95 

15,72,52 

(-) 14.34.42 

11 

Purnea 

54,94,95 

41,65,95 

36,66.04 

I-) 18,28,91 

12 

Santha! Parganas 

53,77,66 

55,20,31 

48,67,87 

(-) 5,19,79 

. 13 

Hazaribagh 

40,55.37 

27,22,52 

23,87,03 

(—) 16,68,26 

14 

Ranchi 

34,95,13 

40,24,17 

35,41,27 

(+) 46,09 

15 

Palamau 

19,84,94 

17.49,17 

15,39,37 

( + ) 4,45,67 

16 

Dhanbad 

20,61,74 

8,81,76 

7,15.95 

(-) 12,85,79 

17 

Singhbhum 

34,41,09 

29,06,63 

25,57,83 

(—} 8,83,26 


BIHAR .STATE 

7,85,62,80 

7,07,73,70 

6,23,16,05 

(—) 1,62,46,75 


Rural Electrification. growth. Industry, agriculture and cdu- 

The availability of power is an important cation- all are facilitated by electrification, 

v-copcomitant for economic and cultural By the end of 31 March 1968 about 4,063 
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towns and villages in Bihar were electrified. 
The following is the situation in different, 
divisions 

Division. Towns and Villages Fdeclrillcd in 
Bihar as on March 1966. 



Villages. 

1 owns 

'Total. 

Patna 

1,593 

29 

1,622 

TirluU 

1,019 

. 

i ,045 

Bhagaipui 

o33 

4! 

674 

Chotonagpur 

674 

5-i 

721< 

TOTAL 

; :5,919. 

130 

4.069 


Thus of the 14.357 villages and 27 towns in 
the Tirhul Division only a little over a 
thousand villages and 26 towns had been 
served with electricity by 1966, Similarly of 
the 20,9()3 villages and 42 towns in the 
Bhagalpur division (part of which falls 
in North Bihar) only 633 villages and 41 
town.s had been electrified. This immediately 
brings out the backwardness of the areas in 
North Bihar in the matter of power supply. 
The commissioning of the Barauni Thermal 
Power plant has not altered the situation 
materially and the lack of an adequate supply 
of power is still one of the factors retarding 
the industrial development of North 
Bihar. 

The average per capita power generation 
and the average per capita power consumption 
in all the districts of North Bihar were lower 
than the State average per capita generation 
(54.48 Kwh) and per capita consumption 
(43.63 Kwh) in 1961. The following table 
shows the per capita generation and consum> 
tion power in the North Bihar districts : 


TABLE Xri. 

Generation and Consumption of Power in 
North Bihar, 1964. 

( in Kwh. ) 

State/ Per Capita Per Capita Varia- 
District. Generation. Consumption. tion. 

in per 
capita 
consumption 
belw een 
1951-1961 


Champaran . 

.5.24 

.3-79 

I 3-01 

Mu/alfarpur 

3-34 

2-74 

f 2.28 

Darbhanga 

3-34 

2-74 

1- 2-28 

Saharsa 

2-7 3 

2-32 

- 2-32 

Purnca 

2-73 

2-32 

+ 2-32 ■ 

Saran 

2-84 

2 20 

i 1.79 

Monghyr 

1-92 

2-69 

I 1-39 

BIHAR 

54-84 

43-35 

-F 25-51 


Since the North Bihar population is 
primarily rural it is interesting to know how 
many people in the rural areas of North 
Bihar get the bcnclit of electricity. Four of 
the North Bihar districts - Monghyr (7.43), 
Darbhaga (7-19) Champaran (6.97) and 
Mu/alhtrpur (6‘57) had a higher percentage 
o( rural population served with electricity in 
1961 than the State average of 6 06 per cent. 
Saran had 4.02 per cent, Saharsa 1.77 
per cent and Purnca r55 per cent. All 
their urban population had electricity 
altltough in Ranchi (9524) and Sanlhal 
Parganas (94.71) the population of urban 
population living in electrified towns was 
lower than the State average of 99-55 
per cent. 

If the proposals in the draft fourth five 
year plan (1969*1974) with regard to power 
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development* are fully implemented the 
installed capacity for the generation of 
electricity is likely to go up to 905 megawatts 
egainst an estimated demand of 827 MW for 
which an installed capacity of llQfiMW was 
needed. The following table shows the major 
power development schemes, expenditure 
already incurred on them till the end of 1968-69 
and proposed expenditure in the fourth 
plan : 


TABLF. XllI 

Installed Capacity of Electricity Generation 
in Bihar in 1974. 


Rupees in Crores. 


Hstima- hxpendi- Provisio 11 ed 

ted cost, lure till in 

1968-69 Fourth Plan. Capacity 

MW) 

I 


Barauni 

19-14 

18-64 

0-50 

145 

Patratu 

52-71 

52-63 

0-08 

400 

Patratu Extn, 

33-90 

2-58 

31-32 

220 

Kosi 

6-17 

5-22 

0-95 

10 

Subarnarekha 

12-90 

0-55 

10-16 

130 

TOTAL 

124-82 

79 62 

43-31 

905 


li would be seen that the main expansion 
in power generation capacity would take 
place in Patralu and Subarnarekha and that 
North Bihar i.s not iikdy tu gain at all 
during the coming years. 

Industries in North Bihar. 

. The chief indu.stries of North Bihar are 
the food processing industries. There were 
3,012 factories in Bihar in 1901 processing 
.ippd industries employing 37,016 persons. 
iTite North Bihar districts accounted for 


986 units employing 23,339 persons. Saran 
had 78 employing 5,302 persons, Champaran 
159 employing 6,175 persons, Muzaffarpur 
1X0 units employing 3,302 persons, Darbhanga 
158 units employing 45,15 persons, Monghyr 
210 units employing 712 persons, Saharsa 
65 units employing 731 persons and Purnea 
136 units employing 2,602 persons. 

Bihar had 42 textile factories (12 cotton, 
3 jute, 1 wool. 12 silk and 14 other hosiery 
products) in 1961 cxploying 10,850 persons. 
Of these only S were in North Bihar. Saran 
and Saharsa had no textile mills, while 
Champaran. Miiz-aHarpiir and Monghyr had 
one each, Darbhanga 2 and Purnea 3. All the 
three jute factories of Bihar were in North 
Bihar--lwo in Purnea and one in Darbhanga. 
Of the 53 sugar factories in Bihar, a.s many 
as thirty two were in North Bihar. 

There were 170 mctal-based factories 
employing 41,400 workers in 1961 in the 
Stale of which only 39 units employing 335 
persons were in North Bihar. There was no 
unit in Saran, Darbhanga and Saharsa. while 
Champaran had two, Muzaffarpur and Purnea 
3 each and Monghyr 31 units. ^ 

Of the 144 units of transport equipment 
industry in Bihar in 1961 employing 21,766 
persons, only 20 units employing 11,982 
persons were in North Bihar (This includes the 
railway workshop at Jamalpur employing the 
bulk of the workers in this industry), Saran 
andSaharsa had no unit; Champaran one, 
Monghyr three, Darbhanga and Purnea four 
each and Muzaffarpur eight. 

Only 14 of the 125 chemical industries 
units in Bihar in 1961 were in North Bihar, 
accounting for an employment of 602 persons 
(total employment in the industry in Bihar 
being 14,489). There was none in Muzaffarpur, 
Darbhanga and Saharsa, one in Purnea, two 
in Monghyr, three in Saran and eight in 
Champaran. 
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Five-Year Plans and Bihar. 

The total investment in the first three plans 
in Bihar was Rs. 566 crorcs. In the three 
annual plans since adopted a further outlay 
of Rs. 212 erores was made, bringing the total 
investment under the plans to Rs. 77S erores. 
The proposal in the draft fourth live year plan 
of Bihar (1969-74) is for un outlay of 
Rs. 493.75 erores. Bihar’s performance 
during the first five year plan was very good - 


127.9 per cent of the target of investment. 
But in the second and third five year plans 
the achievement fell short of the target by 
over six per cent and was much lower than 
the overall national performance of 97.3 
per cent during the second five year plan and 
115.1 per cent during the third five year plan. 
The following table gives a bird's eye view of 
Bihar’s performance during the plans (national 
figures within brackets). 


TABl.F XiV 

Bihar’s financial targets and achievements during plans. 

1951-1966 


Plan period 

1aiget 

Achievement 

Percentage of 

1 

First Plan 



achievement to Target 

57.29 (2069) 

75.28 (19601 

127.9':;, ( 94.7'’;,) 

Second Plan 

196.22 (4H00) 

177 98 (4672) 

93.6\\, ( 97.6‘>c) 

Third Plan 

327.04 (7500) 

314.76 (86.301 

93.4".-, (115.1",,) 


How has this money been .spent ? I'rom 
an analysis of the investments made during 
the first three plans we find that agriculture 
and community development (Rs, 139.76 
erores) accounted for the largest share of 
investment ; followed by power development 
(Rs. 125.33 erores) ; social services (Rs. 120.45 
crorcs); irrigation and flood control measures 
(Rs. 115.87 erores); transport and commu¬ 
nication (R.s. 43.07 erores) ; industry and 
mining (Rs. 19.20 erores); and miscellaneous 
(Rs. 3.23 erores). The investment in the three 
annual plans adopted since the end of the 
third five year plan has also followed roughly 


the same pattern ■showing emphasis on 
agriculture and iriigaiion, the only change 
being a reduced importance given to social 
services. In the throe annual plans the largest 
share (Rs. 59.9S erores) w'as accounted for by 
irtigation and flood control measures, closely 
followed by agncuilure and community 
development (Rs. 59.57 crorcs) ; power 
devclopmeiH (Rs. 5o. 19 erores) ; social 
services ( Rs. 25.51 erores ) ; transport and 
communication ( Rs. 10.31 erores) ; jndustry 
(Rs. 6.83 crorcs) , and miscellaneous 
(Rs. 24 lakhs). The following table is 
illustihtive : 
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TABLE XV 

Ailocation under Major Heads in (he Plans in Bihar (195I-!9(i9). 


/\ 

gneui- (r 
(lire A 

C. O. 

rigation 

& 

Mood ' 
Control, 

Power. 

1 nduslry 

A 

Milling. 

rransporl 

A 

Com mn 
nicalion, 

S<>cial 

.Services. 

Misc. 

Total 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

first Plan 

l(vn-i 

12-94 

9-46 

1 -0 1 

10 28 

21-19 

1-82 

73-27 

Second 

5-1-21) 

26-'J8 

3!-]4 

8-47 

15 20 

41-28 

0-71 

177-98 

Third Plan 

68-62 

75 95 

S4’7 ' 

Of-n 

17-09 

57-98 

0 70 

314-7 

Total of three plans 

139-76 

i;5-87 

125 3 ' 

.G 

19-20 

4.3-07 

120-45 


565-95 

Annual Plans 









1966-67 

20-47 

22-30 

23-29 

2 ti9 

3 31 

8-38 

0-12 

79-96 

1967-68 

->-1.2^ 

18-92 

17-: 5 

2-39 

2-44 

7-71 

0 08 

68-91 

1968-69 

18-88 

lS-76 

15-75 

2-35 

4-56 

9-42 

0 04 

69*76 

Total of the three 









annual plans 

59-57 

59-98 

56-19 

6-83 

10-31 

25-51 

0-24 

218-63 

Grand total of the 

three Plans and the 
three annual plans 

199-33 

175-85 

181-52 

26-03 

53*38 

145-96 

3-47 

784-58 


The proposed allocation iji the draft fourth 
five year plan of the State Bdrar maintains (he 
trend of emphasis being; laid on irrigation and 
power development which has received the 
highest allocation (Rs. 239. crorcs), followed 
by agriculture and community development 
(Rs. 112.68 crores), social services (Rs. 93.58 
crores), tran.sport (Rs. 26.63 crores), industry 
(Rs. 21.10 crores), and miscellaneous {Rs.46 
lakhs)' making a total of Rs. 493.75 crores 
ptoposed to be invested in the draft fourth 
. five year plan (of which the final shape is yet 
|.to be known). 


Elfect of Investment. 

An idea of the benefits derived by the 
various regions in the State from the invest- 
nient in the five year plans can be had from 
the growth in the irrigated area, electrification 
and centres of industry in the various districts. 
In 1960*61 the irrigated area in Bihar was 
5,095,465 acres or about a little over a quarter 
of the net sown area of 19,848,000 acres. 
The proportion of irrigated areas to the net 
sown area in the districts of North Bihar was 
very small; Saran 13.74 per cent ; Champaran 
10.91 per cent; Mozafferpnr 4.04 percentj 
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Darbhanga 1.90 per cent; Monghyr 22 per 
cent; Saharsa 10.94 per cent; and Purnca 
1.04 pet cent. The Kosi project has benefited 
large areas in Darbhanga, Saharsa, North 
Bhagalpur anti Purnca districts. The Gandak 
project taken up in the third plan lias benefited 
large tiacts of Saran and Champaran districts, 

The most important project in North Bihar 
is the Barauni Oil Rciincry. Steps have 
already been taKen to aei up a fertilizer factory 
at Baiauni at a capital outlay of Rs. 25 crores. 
The raw material foi the factory is naptha 
(176000 tonnes) which would be available from 
the Indian Oil Keiinery at Barauni. The 
requirement of about 700 tonnes of coal would 
be met from Ranigunj-Jharia coal fields areas. 
Water requirement of S million gallons 
(36. 40o cubic metres) per day would be met 
by tubcwclls. The requirement of 20 MW of 
power would he supplied by the thermal power 


station of Bihar Stale Flcctricity Board. 

Need for Industrial Development Commission, 

However this is about all that can be said 
of industrial development in North Bihar. An 
elVort to set up a paper mill at Darbhanga 
came to grief due to mismanagement on the 
part of the promoters. Since South Bihar 
offers several advantages for setting up indus* 
tries and in view of the limited availability of 
resources of the State Government an edequate 
consideration to tlie po.s.sibilily of developing 
industries in North Bihar has not been given. 
It is clear^ however, that vvithS’ut industrial 
development the condition of the people of 
North Bihar (which is underdeveloped in 
practically every respect) cannot be expected 
to be improved. It is urgently necessary, 
therefore, to appoint an Industrial Commission 
to explore the possibilities of a more rapid 
industrialization of North Bihar. 



BAGHA JATIN-THE UNDYING MARTYR 

By JATINDRA LAr, DAS. 


Jatiiidra Nath MuklK;rjee was born on 
December 8, 1880 in the house of his matcrnul 
uncle, Basanta Kumar Chatterjce, at Kaya 
in the district of Nadia, lie lost his father 
in his childhood, but his mother took great 
pains to ensure that he grew up to be a 
fearless and worthy son ot the country. 
Even while he was in his teens, he had built 
up a reputatiotJ as a versatile sportsman .ind 
an ardent social worker. His ama7,ing and 
cool courage was demonstrated in full rncastire 
in his encounter with a Royal Bengal Tiger 
in 1906 in a jungle off Kaya. lie killed 
the ferocious beast witli a dagger. Since 
then he came to be known as Bagha Jatin. 


marked a turning-point in hi.s brief but 
remarkable career. Then, for the first time, 
he met Aurobindo (Ihosh and jatindra Nath 
Bancrjee (later Swami Niralauiba) at the 
Shyampuknr residence of Jogendra Nath 
Vidyabhusan. He received his baptism in 
the cult of “purification by blood and fire” 
for the country’s struggle (lir emancipation 
from these two eminent revolutionaries. He 
also had inspiration in this regard from his 
spiritual guiai, ^ Bholanada Giri Maharaj. 
Jatindra Nath came in contact willi the 
Holy .Mother, Sree Sree Sarada Devi, Swami 
Vivekanauda, and Sister Niv^edita, who 
wielded tremendous influence on him. 


Jatindra Nath passed the Entrance 
Examination from the Kri.shnagor A.V'. SchiM>l 
in 1898, and then proceeded to Calcutta 
for higher education. He was enrolled as 
a student of the Central College, of which 
- the Eoundcr-lTincipal was Kshudiram Bose, 
a distinguished and illustrious educationist 
of the day. Befor«“, however, he could 
complete his studies, lie was c.'tIWl upon to 
shoulder dome.stii Burdens. .About the year 
1900 he entered servii e as a stcnograjilier 
ija a merchant office in C.ilrutta. After 
working there tor ;i period, he went to 
^ Muzrtffa.pnr and Ix'ca.ne stenographer to 
:,0arristcr Kennedy. He w.is appointed a 
.itypist at Bengal Secret.iriat on August 11, 
1903. 


But Jatindra Nath was not meant to tread 
tilc beaten track like ordinary mortals. He 
'VlaS destined to leave imperishable footprints 
the sands of Time. The year 1903 


111 l‘i07, when he was still in Government 
service, Jatindra Nath vv'as sent to l).,irjf‘cling 
on some special work. There he started a 
branch of the Annshilan Samity called the 
Bandhab Samity, whose real object was the 
spread of sedition and dissatisfaction among 
the people against alien rulers. In April 
1908, he had a quarrel with two army 
ollicers, Captain Muipliy and Lieutenant 
Somerville at the Siliguri Railway Station. 
Gn his transfer to Calcutta in the same year, 
Jatindra .Nath plunged himself into revolu- 
lionaiy activities. The “Manicktala 
conspirators” had been apprehended and 
the Governirieiil had unleashed a legal 
onslaught against the Calcutta Anushilan 
Samity (1908-1909). Most of the nationalist 
leaders, also, had either been imprisoned or 
deported. Thus a vacuum was created in 
the political field of Bengal. Jatindra Nath's 
appearance on the scene at that opportune 
moment was hailed by all who, like him, were 
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pled^fed to liberate the motherland from 
foreign yoke by violent means, if need be. 


Jatindra Nath realised that it would be 
folly to attempt a direct encounter with 
the mighty Ihitish power. So he advocated 
the tactics of guerilla fighting to w'car down 
and ultimately io liquidate British imperialism 
from India. Political robberies to provide 
the sinews of war, and political assassinations, 
particulary of tyrannical Government niTicers 
and hated spies and informers, formed part 
of this strategy. A series of political dccoities 
and a few political murders committed duruig 
tliis period led the (Government to suspect that 
Jatindra Nath M n herjee had scheme nd 
executed most of these daring operations. 
So he was arresied on January l!7, 1910. Me 
was also acnisrd of being irnplu aU-d in what 
was cal'cd the “Gang ease.” Subse([uently, 
howftv'er, he was discliargcd and he went 
into hid itu'. 


The outbreak of World War I in August 
1914 inspired Jatindra Nath Miikherjce to 
plan an armed uprising in the country with 
the help of Britain’s sworn enemy, Germany, 
an«l other powers sympathetic to the nation¬ 
alist Indians aspirations. But the Issue of 
a warra nt against him following die dying 
declaration of a police spy, Nirotl Haidar, 
who was shot on I’cbiqary 20,191.9 as he 
ventured to break upon the revolutionary’s 
hide-out at Pathuriaghata street, Calcutta, 
made Jatindra Natli and his a.ssociales, 
Chittapriya Roy Chowtlhury, Monoranjan 
Sen Gupta, Nirendra Nath Das Gupta, and 
Jyotish Chandra Pal quit Calcutta and 
seek refuge in Kaptipoda (Mohuldiha). For 
maintaining contact with Calcutta a firm 
ostensibly dealing in bicycles and clocks was 
«et up in Balasore under the ndme of Universal 


Emporium. After some time they opened a 
second shelter at Taldih, about six miles 
from Kaptipoda, where Nircn and Jatin 
went to live under (he guise of agriculturists 
and petty shop-keepers. 

But the activities of the Universal 
Emporium and the presence of strangers in 
the neighbourhood of Balasovc roused the 
suspicion of the Police as well as of the local 
people. Early in September of that Year 
(1919), the District Magistrate of Balasore, 
accompanied by a contingent of armed force 
and high police oflicials of Cialcutia, raided 
the Universal Emporium and acting on a 
clue gathered front there marcited towards 
Kajttipoda. Sensing trouble, Jatin, Chittapriya 
and Monoranjan deserted their ^hoker and 
advaneed towards Tahlih to get Nircn and 
Jyotisli with them. Even in the face of great 
dang atindra Nath could not think of 
leaving his associates in the lurch and seeking 
his own safety. Then followed a desperate 
game ttf hide-and-seek, with the armed 
constabulary giving a hot cha.se to the 
fugitives. Feeling that escape via Balasore 
Railway Station was no longer possible, they 
trekked through the coimliy-side, crossed the 
stream Bura Baking (popularly known as 
Bnri Balam), and then moved in the dirctlon 
of the (Ghasakhaiid village and ultimately took 
their si.ind be lind a high ground in a paddy- 
field. The imlice party, uJiich had been split 
up inro two jiarts, <me marching across the 
country ftoru MoyurbhanJ Road and the 
otl’.er going .ikuig (lie Midnaporc Road, also 
converged on the spot. The day was September 
9. 1919. 

Then followed the memorable encounter 
^ of Buri Bakun. It w'as an unequal fight, in 
which only five ill-cquippc d but determined 
men were pitted against a strong police 
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contingent arim^d with long-range rifles 
and other weapons. Bur it constitutes a 
glorious saga of supreme courage,heroism and 
sacrifice in tin* annals of India’s struggle for 
freedom. Cliittapriya was killed on the spot, 
and Jatin ami Jyotish were seriously wounded. 
The police party also sufTcred some casualties, 
Jatin expired at ."i.OO A. M. the next morning. 
September 10, In the trial that followed, 

Niren and Monoranjaii were .sentenced to 
deatli and Jyotish to fourteen years, rigorous 
impri.sonraent. The first two were executed 
in Halasorc jad on November 22 1915. Jyotish 
turned mad and later died in Berhampore 
Jail. 

Jatindra Nath Mukiicrjee was the doyen 


of Indian revolutionaries, M. N. Roy 
remarked in his Memoirs, "I had come to 
realise that 1 admired Jatinda because he 
personified, perhaps without himself knowing 
it, the best of mankind.” on August 20, 1910 
jatindra Nath had thus written (o his sister 
Binod Bala from the Aliporc Central Jail: 
“You have seen how ephemera! are the 
things and events of this world. And he 
must be very fortunate who gets an 
opportunity to sacrifice his ephcmer.d life 
for a great cause.” He vindicated the truth 
of this asscrtioti bv kiying <lown his own 
life for the noblest cau.se of his mothedamrs 
salvation, and thus achieving immortality. 



THE ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

Twruly-fotirth Sessions 
Bv Prof (>. C. CANGUTA' 


Tlie IwctUy-t'uurth Sessions of the Oriental 
GoiilViv-m c rccentlv ticUl .u Iknates drsorve a 
Miiiimary N<)iI<L- fot lia- leaders of litis 
Review. 

iJividt'd into Seventeen Seetions it < i.'vered 
a!! pltases of Oiie-nta! (eiltiire. As niaiiv as 
papers were te.ul -tUe lari'esi (iO>itril)U- 
tions were made in the VMl >l(j Sei tion 
(}’!) au<l (dassK.,)! Sanskrit Seetian {(»1)■ -dti; 
poorest sei dons ii |0 tin .Set lions on the 

Sondi Last Asian and West Asiati Sindies 
As usual tli<‘ Pandii l^arisad was Itrillianl 
with as in<iii\ us nine [tapias written in 
Sanskt it, 

W'o jnojxise to iiidn ale die !i;',hts in 

all the Seoiions whie'i nt.is ii'.tv'ie.t -peciaiisls 
in e,i<'h section. ^ 

In the \cdie Sciliou R. Aiiis. \'anvai 
Suiasivati, S. Bliauo'ai I's On",in'>( \idusai-, 
in the \'.ijur-Veda , P i.. ^^^lar^.l\a’.^ Horne, 
ol the ll.ssakus,', Mis's. I Mia Rani Bfiisd 
.S(,>^^A in l^ii' V^eil.i. I’lot D.ivis, V'edii, Kndi'a 
and Intlu-, Valle;. I'asupati, Mehendal's 
VARUXl Pravakaid . Knlert aijiine.iit in 
till’ V’ujiir-Vedas ; 1 )r. Panan)pc's : flic 

Vedir .\iyaiis .ind Hartippa eivili.Srition ; 
and, ,1 P, Singhai’s ; P'liiulanientais of Rit'- 
Vedic Iiitcrprctalioji. 

In the Classical Sanskrit Section, tliere 
arc several iin])ortant contrihntion.s— of winch 
we notii.e the following : 

Sriinuti Santi Banerjec’s Social condition.s 
as relleotcd in the Raghii-X aiasain ; Vedekar’s 
Kalidasa and Humanism ; Dr. Bhat’s ; 
Dramatic competion in Ancient India ; 

.3 


Siddlu'swar Chattcrjec's : Precepts of San,skrit 
ffraniatingv ; Dr. .’hinge’s: “Holastakopanisad 
(i’Jth century Ms on Isrolics : Srirnati 
Dange’.s : Symliolisni of the Veni, S. Das’s 
Wit and Iluinoiii m Sanskrit Drama ; 
D(. Di’shp.inde’s . Boons and Cur3''s in the 
M;di;i-Hh iraUi ; M. \h Jo.shi's : concept of 
Biiakri-r.isa and Jafa-T.is.i ; V M. Ktdak.irni’s 
Srmg.ira-uava-candrika. Arati Mitr.i's Four 
little kin 'vn works on Prosodv ; S 7'. Nimltar ; 
Mailmaih’s, S.iniiwuii, on Meghadittam, 
R. P. Podd.if • Irons' in Mriccliakatika 
P)r. Ram Protap • habitsa-Sii;lha-Sindhn 
1> K.ilh ■ Si l•l^.^ishll.l-lilalnritanl and Orissa, 

ilte ! ,uid oi \a 

In the Sceiioi),~D (fhanhan : 

Audi Rhnsi.in's /\bvat-i-sil-si].i ; Dr. A. 
Stiofciu ■ Ik'si.iii pot ms nndei Alivartli Khaiu,, 
In ilu Pall, ifiiddhisin Section ; -Dr. D. K. 
Barna ; Setn'ar life of Women : Miss A, Basu ; 
Laity in Puddiiisin In the Prak;-ita Section : 
K. Shah ikithos in the Catha-Sapta-Sati ; 

In die liistoiy Set lion—‘Dr. 1. Hanerjec : 
Oiigin of ihe Pind.iris ; A. K. Banerjee ; 
|<‘uinali.-,m m .'"logliu! India , I! Bechert ; 
eonieiuf'orary Buddhism as inaior Partor of 
soeial aotl political charge A. K. 
Bti.hiai haryva : Po.sition of Sudra in ancient 
SOI iu\ . Dr. S. i\k Pandc : Rajgiri hills—in 
the Maiiahhar.iia L, P. Pandey . Samba 
PiiTSina— A .study in Indian Sun-worship ; 
Dr. M. B.. Rao , Kharaveia iJs Andhra-desa ; 
D. S. Balm : Mackenzie—A dynamic 

Indiains-; ; In Are.haelogy Section -Dr. P. C. 
Chowdlmry : The (jachtal gram of Gopala- 
deva ; Prof. Ch J. Nayak : The Step-wells in 
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Gi^arat and their architectural canons; 
bi*! S. Singh Pluralistic make-up of the 
Aryan Culture—complex; Dr. K. F. 
Sompura: The Chaity-arch motif in the 
Architecture of Gujrat. 


the Mystic Diagrams; Dr. K. Dmi i 
Composite Images, E. N. Singh : Classical 
heritage of Nata Movements ; D* N. Varma : 
IJhilosophy and Aesthetics of Indian Art; 

Local History Section—H. Bhattacharya : 


In Indian Linguistic Section—Dr. M. 
Bernhard : Gandhari and Buddhist Mission 
in Central Asia. 

Miss Dipali Ghosal: Etymology in -Asokan 
edicts ; B. P. Mallik ; Language of the under 
world : Dr. H. G. Narahari : On the phrase 
*‘Guda-jihivika”, H. S. Ursekar ; Sanskrit as 
a Spoken Language 

Dravidic Studies—Mrs. M. Vasuki : Aids 
to Beauty from Ancient Literature 

In Philosophy &. Religion Section—T. K. 
G. Ayanger : Discussion on the word : ‘Akasa’; 
B. Bhattacharji. Saint Mirabai, Bani 
Chakravarty : Achara-Chandrika ; Umarani 
Chakravarty : Dasavatara-Charita of Ksemen- 
dra; Dr. T. Ghattopadhyay : The Bhadu 
Ritual; S. S. Kohli: Ethics of Guru Nanak ; 
R. N. Mukherji: The Dawn of Karuna; 
G. M. Pansc : Significance of Water in Indian 
Rituals ; K. Rajeevalochan : Veera-Saivaism 
10 Karnataka ; Dr. Surya-Kumari: Worship 
Jl^ the Temple; 


Assamese One-Act Plays; 

Supplementary Section—Dr. G. H. Godbole : 
Gandbarvas and Apsarasas in Bramhana 
Literature ; Dr. R. P. Dubey : Three Unities’ 
of a Play ; V. G. Paranjape : Dravidian and 
Harappa Civilization ; 

Siddhesvara Chattopadhyaya KRODHA- 
RAJA. A Buddhist deity-in the Arya-manju- 
sri-mula-kalpe. 

In evaluating the numerous contributions- 
summarized above, we may remark that the 
shining high-lights, are in the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit Sections. Yet, we miss any 
paper of a spectacular or surprising attraction. 

The “Step-Wells” of Guzrata, and their 
architectural canons are of great interest and 
value. 

In the field of Iconography—the Burdwan 
University—through its Professor Siddheswar 
Chattopadhyaya has indeed made a valuable 
contribution. 


In Technical Sciences & Fine Arts Section- On the whole we may claim that Indian 
R. C. Agarwala: Gatur-mukha Siva-linga Scholars, are maintaining a high standard 
firmn Nand (Puskar), Dr. P. Apte : Mandalas, in Indological Studies—Bharatl-Vidya, 



"THE PORTRAIT OF THE YOUNG MAID" 

ATMA RAM, m. a., 


Jane Austen, a consummate and conscious 
woman novelist of the late Eighteenth Century, 
observes in her one letter to Cassandra: 
“Who can understand a young lady?” 
Indeed the task is both hard and arduous. 
Nonetheless, in the present essay a modest 
attempt in made to present a portrait of 
Jane Austen herself as it evolves from her 
letters. Really, we know very littile about 
her personal life: we have only her half 
a dozen novels, letters, memoir and tittle 
tattle together something about her life and 
opinions. However, letters are probably 
the most dependable source as in those five 
hundred pages the writer expresses herself 
unhesitatingly and freely; they reveal her 
personal opinions, likes and dislikes. Yes, 
many more intimate letters, we are informed, 
have been destroyed by Cassandra; the 
first volume concentrates exclusively on family 
matters. But one is not to forget that the 
letters are family letters, because they are 
mostly meant to be family letter for family 
consumption. And in a letter is put what 
its writer and receiver like and not what we, 
the outside readers, expect. And Jane 
Austen’s life has been quite uneventful, except 
of course, enlivened by balls, picnics, mlks and 
walks. She not infrequently laments the 
want of material for letter writing^ There 
is also an evidence to establish that her 
sister Cassandra, to whom the letters are 
mostly written, asks less and talks more in 
her letters to Jane Austen: “You tell much 
that gives me pleasure but I think not much 
tq answer.” Nor does Cassandra seem, to 
a Udy much interested in discussing 
things. Jane Austen happens to 
th^ editiron pf Sense and 


Sensibility to Cassandra in November 1813...... 

“.Mary tells me that Eliza means tq 

buy it. I wish she may. Mary heard 

before she left home that it was very much 
admired at Cheltenham and that it was 
given to Miss Hamilton. It is pleasant to 
have such a respectable writer named.” 

But then she at once skips over the subject..., 

“I cannot tire you I am sure on this' 
subject, or I would apologise. What weather, 
and what news.-,, 

Yet much can be gathered from her 
letters, since there she is both cogent and 
explicit. One cannot fail to distinguish the 
serious views from her characteristically 
light observations, She, for instance, is not 
to be taken very seriously when she observes 
humorously.,, 

“Walter Scott has no business to write 

Novels.especially good ones...It is not fair. 

...He has Fame and Profit enough as a Poet 
and should not be taking the bread out of 
other people’s mouths...” But she cannot 
help being alive to the merits of that great 
contemporary novelist. So .she hastens tct 
add : “...I do not like him and do not mean. 

to like Waverlcy if I can help it.But 

fear I mtist.” ^ She is capable of considerabfc 
clarity in her language ; the word on which' 
emphasis is placed is invariably begun wit^ 
the Capital letter. 

Her earlier letters are full of the spirited' 
accounts of gowns, dresses, dances walks and*; 
balls. Here is a young girl’s excitement itmd' 
enthusiasm towards these things. Jane^! 
Austen is evidently a great dancen and 
tireless walker. She joyously writes to her 
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sister from Stevenson on Dec., 24, 1798 : 
'‘There were twenty dances and I danced 
them all and without any fatigue,”'. 

While giving an account of another ball. 
She remarks : “ I’here was a scarcity of men 
in general and a still greater scarcity of any 
that were good for much. I danced nine 
times out of ten....’”' She is very much 
concerned about her gowns and dress” I 
cannot determine what to do about my new 

gown” (Letter No, 15).“If you don’t buy 

a muslin gown now on the strength of this 
Money and Frank’s promotion, I shall never 
forgive you “(Letter No. 16)’’ J am rather 
impatient to know the fate of my gown 
“(L, N. 19.)” I wore at the Ball your favourite 
gown “(L. No. 24).” Indeed, examples to 
illustrate this fact can easily be multiplied''. 
Similarly one picks up a great many instances 
to show her keen intere.st in country walks' 
and visits. This taste is there in her later 
and maturer years as w'ell as she herself 
says even in 1813. “I am still a cat if I 
sec a Mouse.”" But there her references to 
such things are casual and passing. In her 
earlier letters there arc sporadic allusions to 
her novels. It is not very unnatural. 
First of all, Jane Au.sten has been a modest 
and shy lady and w'riter ; and to write novels 
for ladies was not regarded as a very good 
thing during her earlier period, as the 
female scribblers’ were held in low esteem. 
And Jane Austen revises her writings quite 
often, till they j)roduce an indelible effect 
after great labour. Presumably she docs 
not hazard to write aljout them as she is 
not quite sanguine of their being very 
satisfactory as yet or the occasion for informa¬ 
tion and discussion about them does not arise. 

However, in the later period the situation 
is quite changed, the profession of female 
authorship is not so much looked down upon, 
(hough Jane Austen still prefers anonymity, 
lie second volume of letters shows that her 


works are considerably palatable to a great 
many readers. As such, the letters of this 
period are replete with Novel-references. 
Moreover, she is now a mature lady—so now 
one does not find in these letters her girl-like 
enthusiasm for dress, gowns, balls and all 
that—which is seen in her earlier letters; 
here is now a welcome note of maturity and 
sympathy. And .she is now an aunt, 
important, intimate with her own problems 
and those of her I.iterary and love-sick nieces. 
As such, now there is no old complaint about 
the lack of material or excess of leisure ; rather 
at times she complains of her busy life and 
paucity of time to write books 1 often wonder 
how you can find time for what you do, 
in addition to the care of the House ; and 
good Mrs. West could have written such books 
and collected so many hard words with all 
her family cares, is till more a matter of 
of astonishment, composition seems to be 
impossible, with a head full of Joints of 
Mutton and doses ofrhubard. 

Family for her has been* a thing of great 
concern and affection ; so she loves her 
brothers, parents, nieces with love intense ; of 
course, she bestowed her maximum affection 
on her elder sister C’assandra only. She is 
extremely glad over her brother Frank’s 
promotion she is greatly grieved over her 
father’s death.References to her mother 
are quite many and respectful, too, and there 
is not .sufficient evidence to conjecture her to 
be a “very boring woman.”'- True, in many 
ways her mother does not share Jane Austen’s 
views or habits. For instance, she records in 
1813. “My mother is perfectly’ * convinced 
now that she shall not be over-powered by the 
cleft-wood and I believe would rather have 
more than less.”’* Frequently she disagrees 
with her mother, quite tr ue. But for that 
purpose she differs with Cassandra, too, in a 
number of itabits or tastes. She, for instance, 
writes to her; ‘‘It is you that always 
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Mr. N. Toke so much, not 1.'*^'' But it is 
commonly and correctly held that both »sters 
love each other most, if Cassandra had her 
head cut, Jane would also insist to share her 
fate. The conclusion that she must have 
hated or at least not liked her mother seems 
to have been drawn from the fact that she had 
hardly portrayed any affectionate mother. But 
she has depicted a very odious and mean 
aunt, Mrs. Norris. Does it imply that she 
hales aunts ^ No-she has rather great respect 
for aunts, and herself has been a luuch-lovcd 
and much-popular aunt. She confidently 
writes to Caroline Austen in 1815. “I have 
already maintained the importance ot Aunts 
as much as irossible and I am sure of your 
doing the same now—now that you arc 
become an Aunt, you are a person of some 
consequence...”"’ In fact, she warmly loves 
family-relationships as she clearly holds-• 

“I like first cousins to be first cousins and 
interested about each other. They are but 
one remove from B and S.”'‘. 

She, therefore, is deeply interested in litt c 
matters concerning the members of her family, 
which was surely a large one. The exact 
descriptions of fluctuating weather. The 
minute accounts of dress and balls and 
journeys become significant. The reader of 
later period will obviously find the letters 
“Paltry and Cold.” But they were certainly 
not so for those for whom they were written. 
Jane Austen, as such, is very fond of little 
things and details and she dilates on them 
very frequently. So long letters are regularly 
written and eagerly expected by her. She 
thanks Cassandra again and again for long, 
nice letters.’" And even when sometime she 
has sore eyes, she goes on writing down. 
S ometime she starts coining the reply before 
Cassandra’s letter has reached her.-" Generally 
when the letters do not reach, she blames the 
post, not the writer. And more often than 
not 4iie sfarts writing down the reply as soon 


as the letter is received. When she is done 
up, she determines to finish one letter in two 
days. She for example, writes in 1813. 
“Another time I sliall take two days to make 
a letter in, it is fatiguing to write a whole 
long one at once.”-’ She is quite often angry 
with herself for not being able to write long 
letters. 

She is angry with herself quite often. Yet 

her temperament is invariably cheerful and , ,• 

steady. She has had, one infers, moments of 

disgust and low-spirit. She, for example, ; 

complains in 1799: ‘‘I do not know what is 

the matter with me today, but I cannot write 

quietly.”-' Then she writes in 1813 from . 

Chawton, too, “Your letter was truly welcome 

and I am much obliged to you fur your praise, 

it came at a right time for I had some fits 

of disgust,”-’ But her spirit remains 

invincible, even when she is suflering from „ 

mental and physical ailment. When she has 

sore eyes, she finds great consolation in' .': 

beconting adcjtt in music in the meanwhile, 

She complains of her cold in 1803—none " 

less, she is not a depressed creature. “I ratht^. 

feel languid and solitary- perhaps because 

have a cold--” Yet goes on “We shall‘;t‘. 

(»• 

improve, I dare say, as we go on.”-’ ShttA 
has ofl' and on bad cold in 1813—but she*'',' 
lightly and playfully refers to it : “My coi4j‘ 
has been, an off and on cold almost ever siht^ey 
you went away, but never very bad. IV 
increase it by walking out and cure it by- 
staying within.”- > Even when the symptOTfit 
of her falling health are quite obvious, she, i|i 
cvei and anon steady and spirited. Stio 
describes the Firc-break and its ravaginig 
feature.s in* one letter; but she concludes the 
account with a happy note. “Such were the 
prominent features of our fire. Thank Go(}^ 
they were not worse.’’-'’ As a matter of faetj 
she reveals her principle of cheerfulness and 
steadfa.stness when she observes : 
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“But like Mrs. Hastings. I do not 
despair.”-'^ 

This accounts partly for her healthy 
humour and balanced attitude towards life 
and its problems. The accounts of her own 
love-affair are obscure and uncertain, though 
some four conjectures of possible love-affairs 
are commonly made. Yet her advice to her 
love-sick niece, Fanny Knight reveals her 
considered view of love and marriage.-'' She 
thinks afresh while writing a new letter ; she 
favours marriage of love ; as the worst thing 
in the world is to be bound without love. The 
ultimate aim of marriage should be happiness , 
and similarity of tastes and compatible 
temperaments invariably lead to it. Even in 
her mature age she cannot bear to sec lack 
of happiness in married life. “I do not think 
I could even now, at may sedate time of life, 
read Olimpe ct Theophile without being in a 
rage. In reality it is too bad—Not allowing 
them to be happy together when they are 
married—Don’t talk of it.”-' Here again her 
outlook is realistic and balanced. She is 
hopeful that the real man will come some day 
to marry her niece, Fanny Knight, so she 
advises her to be patient and hopeful. To be 
basty in such things, as the young people 
jften are, is to repent at leisure : “One ol 
;hc sweet taxes t)f youth is to choose in a 
luny' and make bad bargains.”’’' And she is 
ijuite conlident that lo\'ers generally do not 
lie of love. Slie, ihcrelorc, (like Shakespeare’s 
Elosalind) ’’ tells her niece, Fanny Knight : 

*—but it is no creed of mine, as you mu.st be 
yell aware, that such .sort of elisappointments 
dll any body.” ' 

' She is an ardent advocate for marriage, 
dietc indeed marriage is the inseparable 
^On of two loving persons. But she loves 
and youthful beauty, too. Naturally 

often than not she refers to woman’s 
with spirit and eagerness. And among 
Hlimbo of body, eyes, dark beautiful eyes 


catch her attention most: “—whose eyes were 
as handsome as ever” (I. No. 2) “those beauti¬ 
ful dark eyes” (page 87); “pleased with his 
black eyes” (page 236), “those large dark 
eyes” (page 345); “her line dark eyes" 
(page 479). In the case of woman, the 
physical beauty fades away as they have many 
more children ; Jane Austen, therefore, does 
not like women giving birth to many children, 
or early busines.s of mothering. She many a 
time laments the lot of such women : “Poor 
woman, how can she be honestly breeding 
again ? (page 210) ; “Poor Animal, she shall 
be worn out before she is thirty” (page 488). 
She points out to Fanny Knight that her lot 
is better as she (Fanny) will not begin the 
business of mothering so early ; “And then, 
by not beginning the business of Mothering so 
early in life, you will be young in constitution, 
spirits, figure and countenance, while 
Mrs. Wm Hammond is growing old by 
confinements and nursing.”^ ' 

From the earlier letters one sometime 
doubts Jane Austen’s being single minded or 
consistent in her thinking—as there are jotted 
down a nuntber of news-items of different 
type. But that is probably on account of the 
very nature and necessity of letter writing. 
Her , letters to Fanny Knight indicate her 
whole-hearted animation towards love and 
marriage ; the letters fully concentrate only 
o n her advice to niece Fanny. In the same 
w'ay her letters to Anna Austeri are wholly 
devoted to her views and advice about novel- 
writing. Thus the allegation that she gives 
no full-fledged critical theory of her novel- 
writing in letter is unsound ; as it is quite 
likely that there arose no occasion to do so. 
Whenever she is asked an advice, she is indeed 
infallible. On the whole, the references to 
her theory of writing are only incidental. 
She is a conscious novelist—so she vOfy often 
comes to self-criticism and self-e^camination, . 
She advises her niece, Anna Austen, .to qohfine 
to her field of expei^ence in W howls , 
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convincing illusion of reality in a work of art 
is one of its chief requisites ; and asks her to 
avoid familiar and inelegant expression.'^* 
This she practises herself as well. She knows 
full well that “3 or 4 Families in a Country 
Village” is her forte—and she single mindedly 
sticks to her field, despite the suggestion of the 
Regent Librarian to move outside her own 
field of social comedy. In letters even she 
firmly sticks to her field. Her brothers with 
other people go to Town or London on some 
business quite frequently ; but she does not 
bother to dwell on the nature of their 
‘business!’ Not infrequently do youngmen go 
to shooting but she contents herself with 
only information of the same ; she does not 
go with them or describe shooting scenes or 
schemes. And when she has to give some 
information willy nilly : She feels a burden on 
her mind. And it is only when she has 
disposed of the facts or news that she feels 
relieved to “go on in my own way.” 

It is this liking to confine to her own field 

that explains to a great extent her liking for 

cleanliness of houses, of dress, of language, of 

manners, of propriety and so on. One is at 

. ^ 

once struck with this glaring characteristic of 
her while going through her letters ; “there is 
very neat parlour behind the shop” 
(page 252) ; “was struck with the prettiness 
of the hand, it is really a very pretty hand -.” 
(page 367), “...a very creditable, clean-looking 
woman” (page 398) ; “...She is very active 
and cleanly” (page 405). Jane Austen is a 
staunch advocate for good manners; and she 
is ashamed of her own manners where they 
are alleged to be changed. Similarly her 
language is clean, neat and ^ure ; rarely is 
there used animal imagery. The “dogs” 
used so sparingly is used for dogs not as an 
abusive term.s® 

And being steady and ever cheerful she 
has inherent iaith in the goodness of the 
thinln good oi all, though she is 


not unaware of the wickedness of some 
persons and cannot always continue 
finding people agreeable. She holds 
that the wicked must be punished the 
natural, if not religious, law demands it. 
At one stage she frankly writes to Caroline: 

“....but the good for nothing Father, 

who was the real author of all her (Olivia’s) 
Faults and sufferings should not escape 
unptmished.But she strongly holds 
that nobody is wholly wicked or unredccmably 
bad. Her conviction is; “After having much 
praised or blamed anybody, one is generally 
sensible of something just the reverse soon 
afterwards. Hence the pictures of perfec¬ 
tion also do not interest her much. She 
is, in fact, no revolutionary, as she is with 
her age. In letters the immediate present 
occupies her most; and she is gladly ready 
to be pleasantly occupied with the present. 
She clearly declares her faith in the established 
order when she praises Pope’s line; “whatever 
is, is best. There has been one infallible' 
Pope in the World. That is why her 
letters present a gallery of characters, none 
irredeemably vulgar. The fact of the matter 
is; “There arc in five hundred pages 
character's chiefly conspicuous for their 
amiability.”*'' She has been religious, though ■ 
not devout. And probably the religious 
integrity and straight forwardness too, 
account for her excellent judgement and 
strong conviction of goodness of the world. 

This brief survey shows that both her 
earlier and later letters reveal to us a lot 
about her ; they mirror not only the upper 
middle class of her time but also their Writer. . 
In her earlier years she is tremendously fond 
of dance, gowns, balls talks and walks; 
whereas in later period there is shift to’ 
maturcr understanding, stronger penetration ' 
and objective observation. The objects of 
her observations and deep affection arc her 
family and acquaintances. She has had 
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moments of disappointments or dejections. 
Yet she is often cheerful and hopeful. She 
freely subjects herself to self-examination; 
thus the penetrative faculty is turned inward. 
As such, she knows her powers and 
limitations though she gives vent to them 
with a Jady-like modesty and reluctance. 
She is very often ' fond of humorous tones 
of expression. Though a whole-hearted 
advocate for marriage, she is still the greatest 
avdocate for preservation of beauty and 
fine countenance. Thus she deplores the 
business of ‘mothernig’, particularly in young 
age. (This is indeed the characteristic view of 
a maid towards marriage). She is a voraciotis 
reader and regular writer of books and letters 
and is thus well-qualified to give advice 
on novel-writing. She keeps a steadfast love 
for decorum, neatness, decency and manners. 
She seems to like neither richness nor poverty ; 
and whenever she likes richness she does not 
give it more than due share of importance. 
For example, she observes : “The same good 
account of Mrs. C’s health continues and 
her circumstances mend. She gets farther 
and farther from poverty. What a comfort.”^' 
In reality, by and large .she despises proud 
rich and horribly poor people. Her great 
liking is for country-living and going on 
in her own way. She has also had an 
implicit hope and faith in the victory ot 
goodness of virtue. Such is a lady-like 
portrait that emerges from her own letters. 
Such was Jane Austen. When comes such 
another 
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IMMORALITY IN LITERATURE 

K. C. DEB 


When the language came to be used for 
purposes other than the communication of 
literal truth, the value of such an use of 
language wiis bound to engage the attetion 
of critics and philosophers. In the European 
literary tradition, Plato was the first to 
raise the issue of the nature and value of 
all biiaginative writings, that is ‘poctiy,’ only 
to coiulcmn it in no unmistakable terms. 
Being a pure rationalist, he condemned 
poets as eccentric persons working itnder 
.inspiration,’ i. e. in a state of mintl allied 
to madness, and feeding the passions ijistead 
of drying them up. It i^ the duly of all 
wise men to control passion by reason; 
poetry, by exciting and strengthening the 
pa.ssions, Uiakes the task of controlling them 
all the more difficult. 

It is to be noticed that Plato condemns 
the free play of passions as detrimental to 
the individual and social well-being. Man 
should live by reason and suppress passion. 
If literature, for which the Greeks used the 
term poetry, helped the growth of p.assiori 
at (he expense of rea.son, literature was 
certainly an evil iiiHueiice. In the ideal 
Kepubiic of Plato, poets had therefore 
no place. Philosophers should be the 
teachers of men, not poets. Reason must 
reign, not passion. 

What Plato had said more than two thou¬ 
sand years ago has been echoed by hundreds 
and thousand.^ of persons in all ages and 
countries in some form or other. Although 
all passions have not been denounced—patriotic 
passions, for instance, have been glorified— 
people have discouraged the reading of 
imaginative literature> poetry, plays, and 
novels, on the ground that they are tissues 
6 


of lies which have a corrupting influence 
on the minds of the young particulary. 
The whole issue may be viewed from the 
standpoint of the writer as well as that of 
the social thinker. Should the literary artist, 
a novelist for instance, be permitted to 
communicate only such facts and experiences 
as conform to certain social standards ? 
Should we condemn all writing tliai do not 
conform to certain conventions, no matter 
however silly the latter may be ? 

The Greeks used to make a very nice 
distinction between the ‘fine arts’ and the 
'useful arts’. The 'useful arts’-e. g. 
architecture, carpentry, tailoring etc.—aim 
at doing things and productUm of what we 
call utility. ‘Fine arts’, on the other hand, 
were regarded as inodes of ‘imitation'(m(mesis) 
concerned with creation ol beauty which 
gives a special type of pleasure. The beauty 
may lie in the medium of art, in the means 
of ‘imitation’, in the matter, and also in 
the total effect where matter, from, medium, 
all contribute iheir share. The value i>f the 
rnediutn .should not be lost sight of. In 
poetry tlie medium is the arrangement of 
words; in painting, it line and colour. A 
happy arrangement of words may produce 
a sense of pleasure as does a skilful use of 
lines and colours in a picture or painting, 

.•\part from the medium there is the 
matter of art. In a story the matter may 
b^ a human situation involvdng various types 
of human l>eing; it may ‘hold mirror up to 
nature’ as Shakespeare put it, be in the 
words of Dryden, ‘a just and lively image 
of human nature’. A true portrayal tif human 
beings in art may produce pleasure in 
readers or spectators merely liecause it- is 
recognised to be a true portrayal. The Greeks 
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were the first to recognise the pleasure-giving 
virtue of all imitative arts. A successful 
imitation of vice and ugliness even, it was 
recognised, may become a thing of beauty, 
hence a source of pleasure. An lago or 
Sakuni on the stage are ‘imitations’ of 
diabolical nature, but they are facts of art, 
and as such, they give pleasure. The point 
to be noted in this connection is that in 
imitating life the artist’s choice need not be 
confined to only one aspect of life, namely 
the moral asjject, the virtuous aspect. 
The artist has the freedom to present life 
as he finds it. This freedom however may 
be hedged in by certain conventions, but 
the conventions may not be binding on all 
artists or valid for all time. Moreover there 
cannot be an absolute standard for determining 
where a particular artist crosses the limit 
and deserves to be pulled up. 

The whole question of the so-called 
obscenity in literature can be viewed from 
the artist’s standpoint as well from the 
reader’s standpoint. From the artist’s 
standpoint, it is a question of freedom 
of expression. The artist, like all other 
persons, meets life at various levels, but 
certain aspects of life may move him more 
than other aspects and he may, in all sincerity, 
feel an urge to communicate liis vision or 
view of life. If he can handle his medium 
well; in other words, if he is a powerful 
writer, his power of communication will be 
all the more effective. Shakespeare’s portrait 
of lago is admittedly a unique portrait. 
But it is not a portrait of virtue. Byron’s 
portrait of Don ,]uaii is also a successful 
portrait, but it is the portrait of a libertine, 
Grace Metalious’s Peyton Place and Albarlo 
Moravia’s Woman of Rome present vivid 
; pic lures of sensual life. Examples can be 
multiplied from literatures of all ages and 
^.countries where a writer's choice of subjects 
treatment has not always conformed to the 
^■ttaons of strict morality. Allowing for the 


differences in convention in different ages 
and countries one has still to admit that 
there cannot be any rigidity in the matter 
of subject or treatment, and that creative 
artists will ever try to explore newer and 
newer planes of sensibility. No convention is so 
.sacrosanct as to impose an absolute code of 
conduct upon the artist. From the writer’s 
j)oint of view a successful act of communication 
is its own justification and has a ‘value’ which 
may not necess.arily be a ‘moral’ value: 
one may call it the ‘art value’. 

It has to be recogni.sed however that a 
piece of writing, when published for public 
reading, has a social bearing too. By 
publishing his writing the writer submits it 
to the judgment of the readers. It is 
possible that the response of the reader may 
be entirely different from whal he had 
expected. The reader may be filled with 
disgust, or be enthusiastic about an entirely 
wrong thing, possibly much to the mortification 
or amusement of the writer. The point to 
note is that the reader is also a party to 
reckon with. Just as the writer has the right 
of expression, so also the reader has the 
right of judgment. When it comes to the 
assessment of ‘value’ there is room for 
disagreement between the writer and the 
reader, between the creative artist and 
the critic. 

Much of the disagreement may be due 
to a suspicion about the writer's motive, as 
well as a misconception about the fit subject 
for treatment in literature. When a writer 
gives an image of human nature that offends 
the conventional sense of propriety, the 
writer’s integrity is likely to be doubted, he 
is likely to be suspected of appealing to 
the baser instincts of his readers for a selfish 
end, for instance, cheap popularity with a 
section of his readers. Even as Plato accused 
the poets of corrupting men by feeding 
their passions^ the writers today may be 
accused of exerting an evil influence when 
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they expose in their writings certain facts 
of life. From the point of view of literature, 
however, the question of influence is linked 
up with the value judgment, and though 
moral judgment may be passed on literature, 
it has little binding effect on a creative 
artist. To him what matters is his own 
vision or view of life. If life is a picture 
of disintegration to him, he will present 
it as such if he is to be true to himself. 
An image of human nature has many facets 
and no outsider can, or should, dictate to 
a true artist what particular facet of life 
should alone be accepted for treatment in 
literature. 

The concepts of conventional morality 
are not the writer’s concern when he is 
possessed with a new vision. He will break 
new grounds so long as the vision lasts. 
It is by breaking new grounds that literature 
‘grows’. Not merely iti the choice of subjects 
but also in the technique of expression a 
living literature is bound to explore new 
possibilities : 

For last year’s words belong to last year’s 

language 

And next year’s words await another voice. 

It is not therefore a defect to depart from 
the established conventions; all original 
writers do so. Attempts have been made 
in the past to discover certain basic principles 
that have been observed in the choice of 
subjects in all good litreatnre. At one time 
it was believed that literature was concerned 
only with the universal. “Nothing can plea.se 
many, and plea.se long, Init just representations 
of general nature”, stiid Dr. John-son. 'I’he 
implication is that there are certain aspects 
of human nature which do not change and 
that literature should deal only with such 
aspects. I’he artist may however find the 
universal in any particular individual-—-high 
Of low, rich or poor, virttious or vicious; and 
he may think fit to present him as a type 


or symbol. So the controversy leads nowhere 
once the artist’s freedom is recognised. 

in the ultimate analysis it is good to 
recognise that there is likely to be a conflict 
between the artist’s personal insight and 
the social sense of value. Though the moral 
values c.annot be entirely ignored because 
they are concerned with the health of the 
mind, yet to arrive at the right concept of 
morality a concept that is free from ‘absolutes 
and arbitrariness’—which will embrace all 
fields of human activity, including art, is 
.also a necessity. The problem of morality, 
as I. A. Richards points out in his Principles 
of Literary Criticism, is ‘a problem of organisa¬ 
tion both in the individual life and in the 
adjustment of the individual lives to one 
another’. He adds, “If the artist’s organisa¬ 
tion is such as to allow him a fuller life than 
the average, we should like him if we can, but 
we cannot attain to that slate of organisation. 
If he is eccentric we are justified in neglecting 
him”. 

In this connection it is to be remembered 
that true artist does not claim to be a teacher. 
One must not impose on him the role of a 
teacher and then condemn him if he fails to 
perform that role to one’s satisfaction. The 
writer’s first loyalty is to himself, and it must 
take precedence over his obligation to society. 
There may be an ever-widening gulf Ijetween 
the popular appreciation of literature and the 
most qualified opinion of experts. It is the 
tluty of a critic of literature to narrow the gulf, 
but in order to do that it is necessary to 
understand the basic principles of literary art. 
If literature is to be protected against the 
crude moralities of puritans and perverts, then, 
t<» quote l.A. Richards again, 'a general theory 
of value which will not leave the statement 
“This is good, that bad” either vague or 
arbitrary must be provided’. Until that is 
done, there is bound to lie conflict and 
confusion in the judgment of literature. 
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A Survey of Indian Joint Stock Companies 
NIRMAI. K. CHOSE 

Prologue 


With the expansion of society and increase 
of population it became necessary to establish 
large scale industries for which big capital was 
essential. Thus came the formation of Joint 
Stock Companies. Invitations were made 
to the investing public for contribution to the 
capital by way of subscribing shares and 
debentures. This was more necessary because 
with the tremendous growth of technology it 
became possible for the big scale producers 
to decrease the costs of their production to a 
surprising extent. The evolution of the 
Corporations, i. c., the large sixed public 
limited undertakings, has brought it quite 
within their means for the Captains of industry 
to use tlicse ‘"economics of .scale” by putting 
them in control of large amounts of money in 
the form of capital contributed by many. 
The numerous shareholders, many of whom 
individually hf)ld very small number of shares, 
prefer to leave the decision of policy and the 
management to the few who show an active 
interest and thus the small shareholders who 
hardly, e.ver combine amongst themselves 
have very little voice in the running of a 
company. This lack of any practical inter¬ 
ference by a large number of sliareholders 
who are numerically the majority, helped 
some industrialists to acquire and remain in 
commanding position. Tliis in essence helped 
them to achieve greater—in many instances 
absolute-control over the capital supplied 
by other people. Success in attaining and 
maintaining control over others’ money 
'• accelerated the process of attaining further 
. success, and more and more units of industries 
under the control of the few. An 


industrialist liimself contributing a small 
.imount of capital can be able to control big 
enterprises and tlie snow balling process 
gathers strength and momentum. The 
econojnics of scale brought about largely by 
technological advances and the capital 
formation helped by the development of 
corporations, arc the basic causes of concentra¬ 
tion of economic power in the sphere of 
industrial development. The process helped 
the evolution of the system of managing 
agency. Matiagerial skill forms an important 
part in the successful running of a business as 
tlie supply of capital. For many years in 
India the main source of sui)ply of managerial 
skill has been through the managing agency 
system. 

The system of managing agency entrusts 
the management of the corporation, subject 
to a formal control by the Board of Directors, 
to another corporation or a firtn or an 
indivi<lual unit in return of services rendered 
or to be rendered to such corporation lirm or 
unit, but for all practical purposes the Board 
of Directors surrender to the managing agents 
the power of control which in other countries 
they exercise themselves. During the early 
years of the development of corporations in 
India when managerial skill was in short 
supply, many British business houses became 
managing agents of a large number of public 
limited companies incorporated in this 
country. Indians with business acumen and 
talent for management —which now-a-days is 
dubbed as evil genius—were not slow to 
follow, and gradually a large number of 
Indian companies came to be managed by 
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managing agents. It also happened that one 
corporation or firm became managed by 
managing agents for a number of enterprises 
whether in the same line of production or not. 

According to l>r, B. L. Lokanathan, the 
well-known economist the managing agency 
system was dcsignr'd to overcome persistent 
shortages of eaterpreneurship, risk of capital 
and managerial talent : but the system at the 
same time aided concentration in the hands 
of a few family groups who happened to be 
the early pioneers in the line. They spread 
their activities over various kinds of industries ; 
but difi'erent agency houses also competed with 
each other in the same industries. 

The several factors tending to promote 
concentration were reinforced by the, needs 
of the Second World War. The War required 
t^onsidcrable eflorts from India for production 
of war materials. Some of the businessmen 
of the country were wise enough to seize the 
opportunity of expanding their existing 
capacity of production and also launching 
new units of production. The impetus thus 
given towards rapid industrialisation of the 
ctmntry did not cease with the end of the 
war but gatherc<l strength after Independence. 
The determination to achieve high degree of 
industrialisadon within a short time made it 
inevitable th.at those who were already in the 
line had to be relied upon to accelerate the 
process. The large fortunes amassed by them 
during the war years helped to finance 
promotion of new industries resulting in 
concentration of power in a few families or 
individuals who were already wealthy and 
socially important. After the Independence 
some British business men left India and 
several British managed concern.s were 
transferred to the wealthy Indian industrialists 
causing increase of concentration. 

Power corrupts and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. TIus mainly applies to 
tKtlitics^l ..power, but no less to economic power 


as well. Some big businessman did not 
hesitate to use their “deep pocket” in trying 
to corrupt public officials in the attempt to 
continue in and expand their industrial 
domain. The general level of honesty in the 
country has gone down to the lowest depths, 
the contributory causes of which are the shady 
activities and conduct of .some business men. 

The co-existence of a small number of very 
rich persons or families side by side with 
abysmal poverty of the multitude engenders a 
class feeling against big bu.sincss. The great, 
disparity of wealth and income between the 
small section of the people possessing power 
and influence with those of the {people, is 
turned into hatred ; such hatred is cancerous 
and it cats into the vitals of the body politic. 
In private conversation and public discussions, 
in the press and in the legislatures, allegations 
are often made about State policies being 
shaped under undue influence of big business. 
The Government admitted in the Parliament 
that the ruling party had got financial 
assistance from some leading industrialists 
from time to time and particularly at the 
time of general elections. 

Persistent demand from the public and 
criticism in the Parliament and in the State 
legislatures in rcsjiect of large scale rorruptioA 
in the government departments compelled the 
Govcrnme.nt to lonstltute the Income Tax 
Investigation Commission. The Report 
revealed glaring examples of tax evasion, 
corruption in government departments and 
unethical activities of persons in power. 

Corruption and anti-state activities have 
become so w idcspre.ad that the Government of 
India in order to maintain some vestige of 
prestige had by a nolification dated 16th 
April 19G4, appointed the Monopoly lEnquiry,. 
Commission to inquire into the extent and 
effect of concentration of economic power in 
private hands, the factors responsible for suc^ 
concentration, their social and economic 
consequences and to suggest legislative 
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measures to protect essential public interests. 

The commission composed of Justice 
K. C. Dasgupta as Chairman with four other 
members, submitted report on the 28th 
October 1965, exposing therein the 
questionable activities of a number of 
“leading” Industrial Houses and suggested 
some remedies. No tangible evidence is forth¬ 
coming that the suggestions of the Commission 
have been or will be acted upon by the 
Government. 

The Monopoly Enquiry Commission 
however, did not or could not lind time to 
check in details the activities of the Big 
Houses. We hereinafter will discuss the 
activities, the ‘modus operandi’ and other 
shady financial transactions, some of the Big 
Houses have been engrossed in. The basis 
of our presentation have been the Reports of 
the Enqtiiry Commissions appointed from 
time to time by the Government, the publbhed 
Balance Sheets of the various corporate bodies 
managed and controlled by the Big Houses 
and our independent research. It will be 
observed that the ‘big magnates’ now have 
very little financial contributions to the capital 
of the companies they manage and control, the 
bulk of which have been obtained from our 
Government, the World Bank and other 
international moneiory funds, the financial 
corporations and all the leading Banks of the 
Country. The mortgages pledges and 
hypothecation have becTi made in many cases 
against fictitious assets. Interlocking and 
interlinking of capital, prohibited under the 
Companies Act have t.ccn blatantly forsaken 
and equally forgiven. 

Foreign loan, loan from the Government 
and from the Financial Institutions, are being 
fed into various joint slock companies, and 
. are being diverted therefrom into channels 
leading to personal benefit of the bosses of 
; The Big Houses. Forcigir loans are obtained 
.'Mpll the guarantee of the Government, and all 


other financial institutions have their capital 
advanced by the Government from public 
exchequer collected from the millions by iway 
of taxes and again from international sources. 
Any failure on the part of the borrowing 
companies to repay the loan will react upon 
the national budget, and the “loss” sustained 
shall have to be made good by further taxes 
collected from the public. 

The Monopoly Inquiry Commission have 
considered the extent of concentration of 
economic power in particular industries which 
have been termed “product-wise concentra¬ 
tion”, and the extent of power concentrated 
in the hands of big business groups and others 
spread over several industries which they have 
described as “country-wise concentration”. 

Concentration has been measured by 
considering the concentration ratios of 
enterprises in terms of production or sale, as 
are likely to give a correct idea of the market 
power exercised by the top enterprises. 

The “country-wi.se” concentration 
has been mentioned by the commission in 
75 groups. The composition of iissets of each 
of such groups is not less than Rs. 5 crores. 
As these “country-wise” concentration has led 
the country to the verge of collapse owing to 
dubious and nefarious modus operandi of a 
number of these group, it is desirable that the 
activities of these Houses be made known to 
the public. 

I 

Soorajmull Nagarmuli 

During the early 19th century the family 
of Bajorias who control the Company came to 
seek their fortune in the fertile soil of Bengal. 
At the beginning they were brokers in 
merchandise and a liule later established 
themselves as traders. The head of the 
family was the father of Chiranjilal, the 
present chief boss of the Bajorias. After his 
death Chiranji’s mother brought in her son-in- 
law Jalan, the father of late K. D. Jalan into 
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the business ; and the business was converted 
into partnership and the name was changed 
to Soorajmall Nagarmall. 

The advantage of converting the partner¬ 
ship into joint stock company attracted the 
partners, and the partnership firm became 
Managing Agents of several Jute Mills, Sugar 
Mills and other public utility concerns. 

The steady growth of the public limited 
companies under management of the partner¬ 
ship, the rapid expansion in activities of 
Soorajmall Nagarmall and the fabulous 
wealth of the partners attracted the attention 
of the Income Tax Department who referred 
to the Income Tax Investigation Commission 
the matters of the following : 

1. All companies and linns under the 
control and management, 

2. Chiranjilal Bajoria and his brothers, 

3. Mr. K, D. Jalan, his brothers and 
uncles, and 

4. Mr. N. K. Jalan. 

The commission consisted of Mr. 
Varadachari, Chief Justice of Supreme Court, 
Mr. Jusitce P. B. Chakravarti and Mr. V. D. 
Mazumder, commissioner of Income Tax. 

Serious tax evasion, various dubious 
methods followed by the above named bodies 
and persons in their business activities, 
particularly (1) under invoicing of exports, 
(2) over invoicing imports, (3) in purchases 
and sale of capital goods and raw materials 
through the chain of traders and trading 
concerns set up by them, (4) in inflated and 
fictitious sales and v^arious other unorthodox 
and unsocial activities, which were detected. 
This unnerved the partners, namely the 
Bajorias and the Jalans, and made them to 
disclose tax evasion which was settled at 
Rupees two crores. 

The Customs and the Income I'ax Depart¬ 
ments got secret informations that the part¬ 
ners of Soorajmall Nagarmall had further 
deprived the exchequer to the tune of crores 


which they did not disclose before the 
commission. A raid was made performed 
Jointly by these two Departments at the 
Jalans’ premises on the Mahatma Gandhi 
Road, Calcutta. Entering the house they 
were surprised to sec a very old lady and a 
prominent medical practitioner of Calcutta 
feeling her pulse; the medico advised the 
intruders not to disturb her as she was lying 
in critical condition. The financial-cum-tax 
adviser of the Jalan family was also watching 
the activities of the government uflicials. 
Notwithstanding the warning of the medico 
and the family members, the government 
officers commenced their search. There were 
several steel almirahs, the contents of which 
the Jalans told were not known to them as 
these were there since their forefathers’ times 
and were not opened by them. 

The government officers made the ‘ailing’ 
lady moved out; under the bed was dis¬ 
covered precious jewels and valuable docu¬ 
ments and the 'steel almirahs when unlocked 
and opened were found to contain several 
millions of rupees nicely stacked in rows of 
currency notes bearing the Asoka Chakra 
insignia. I’his belied the two statements 
of the gentle Jalans ; firstly, the old lady was 
lying in ruse, secondly, the Steel Almirahs 
did not remain closed and unused since their 
forefathers' time as the currency notes were 
not of anybody’s forefathers’ time. 

Flower vases were upturned by the 
raiders and found to disgorge from under 
the shallow layer of clay a good quantity of 
diamonds, emeralds, gold bars, and otlicr 
valuable things. 

The matter was raised in the Parliament 
by Prof. Hiren Mukherjee. Soon thereafter 
the hue and cry subsided and everything 
was quiet on every front, thanks to our 
national ‘socialist’ Government at the centre 
and its satraps in power in West Bengal. 
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The undisclosed money were invested in 
various companies under various names in 
India as well as abroad ; this emerged in 
course of investigation. 

Even after the heavy shake-up by the 
Income Ta.x Investigation Commission, 
Messrs. Soorajmall Nagarmall acquired bulk 
of shares of McLeod Co. Ltd. along with 
numerous companies under their managing 
agency, such as, Jute Mills, Tea Gardens, 
Engineering Companies, Light Railways etc. 
The Central Section of the Income Tax 
Department had by this time obtained 
documentary evidences that Bajorias and 
Jalan.s were carrying on huge trades in jute in 
East Pakistan in the name of one Ladnram 
Khaitan and his son Dhanraj ; the latter was 
an employee of Britannia Engineering 
Company which was under management of 
McLeod & Co. Ltd. This ‘benami’ business 
was not tlisrlosed before the Investigation 
Commission. 

Ladnrarn was summoned by the Authority. 
Scenting some rough reception awaiting 
Ladnram, who was of pretty old age and of 
fragile built, Chiranjilal sent him to a 
massage house situated within a stone’s throw 
from the Bowbazar Police Statirm and over¬ 
looking a McJ.cod‘.s godown near the crossing 
of Chittaranjau Avenue and Mission Row 
Extension, perhaps with a view to physically 
and mentally energising Laduram ! Inciden¬ 
tally to infoim the readers, the McLeod 
‘godown’ which is clo.scly guarded, when 
closely watched was observed to have been 
converted into a luxmious well furnished hall 
beatified by attractive living objects and 
frequented by sailors of incoming foreign 
vessels, pilots of international airways and 
others. 


opposite to this luxury godown, and never to 
return alive. On the following morning 
Laduram’s dead body was found in the 
massage house which was empty. His body 
was sent for post mortem examination, and the 
coroner’s findings were nev'^cr raised in any 
Court of Law. 

Knowing the death of l^adiiram, his son 
went to East Pakistan, came back after a 
a few days only to vanish somewhere out of 
Calcutta. He remained untraced for the 
duration the police files relating to Laduram’s 
unnatural death were covered with dust and 
ultimately forgotten. Dhanraj, a junior 
assistant of Britannia Engineering, has since 
thereafter built a “Bhawan” near the 
Dhakuria Lakes work a few lakhs of rupees. 
Why immediately after his father’s death 
Dhanraj went in hideout, how he amassed 
so much money to build a palatial house in 
South Calcutta, what were his souices of 
income, were never revealed or questioned 
by any Authority. 

It was subsequently gathered that the 
cheques and Account Books of the ‘benami’ 
jute business in East Pakistan carried on 
in the name of Laduram Khaitan and his 
son, were always with the Bajorias ; and 
immediately after Laduram’s death someone 
well-known to the Bank in East Pakistan where 
tt)e accounts were maintained, obtained 
duplicate cheque, wrote out some figures and 
letters on it encashed same and came back 
to India. I'hc benamdar’s account was 
closed. When Bajorias presented their cheque, 
the Bank dishonoured it ; this fact was well 
publicised so that everybody knew that 
Bajorias were, by the sudden death of 
Laduram, deprived of their trusted friend as 
well as money, and that they only suflered 
loss. 


Laduram entered into the massage house 


[ To be continued ] 
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Hihar Pal! 

The following ligures give u clear idea of the position of various political parties in 
Bihar after the mid-terrn elections held in February lOOiJ. The Bihar L'*gisIativo 
Assembly has 318 Members. 
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M \.ioii Cjki'.tNKT RioshufkiJ': 

In tlio recent (Cabinet reshuHIo some 
important changes wen* made. Mr. Dinesh 
Singh has been given cliarge of External 
Adairs. Dr. Triguna Sen has been appointed 
Minister et Petrochemicals Mines and Metals. 
Mr. C. M. Poonacha leaves Railways and 
takes up Steel and Heavy Engineering. 
Railways will be under Dr. Ram Siibbag 
Singh. Dr. V. K. K. V. Rao will uow deal 
with Education. The Prime Minister retains 
Atomic Energy and Planning and the iJpputy 

Prime .Minister continues to deal with 
Einance. < >ther.s whose portfolios remain 

unchiifigcd arc Mr. Y. R. Chavan. Mr. Jag- 
jivan Ram, .Mr. d. L. Ilatlii and Dr. Karan 
Singh. Mr. Eakhrnddin Ali Ahmed now 
holds an e.Npaiided Ministry which is to be 
calk'd tha( of Industry, Internal 'J'rade and 
(.hjinpany .Anhir.s. Other additions and 
alterations are mostly of no great conse¬ 
quence. N'yt liiat we hope to gain appreci¬ 
ably by tin* other changes and new 
appointuient.s. 'I'hc old incumbents too had 
not been ,abie to inspire people to make the 
particular branches of nationul work attain 
perfection, tiut, then, it is always dilTicult 

to 1‘uicl wlio can prove to be 

sources ot inspiration to those who work 

under them aiul t ) the gcjieral public. In 
the circumstances one has to make the best 
of a bad job ami to sec whether a change 
here or a change there wnild serve to im¬ 
prove matters. A! Ira-t. making changes is 
a sign of the ( abiucl« consciousness of its 
imperl'cclions nnd its de‘,ire to correct its 
faults, ■ A state of satisfied inaction is no 
good for anybody. 

Mori. Pt.Axs for Foin ing Hindi 
We have said many times that the per¬ 


sons who want to force Hindi upon the 
people of India have never been straight 
forward and aboveboard about their plans. 
Firstly they have not done much to teach 
Hindi to any one whose mother tongue is not 
Hindi. In twenty years the Congress 
Government has spent several hundred crores 
for the spread of Hindi but most of the 
money has been spent iu a manner which 
ha.s not helped people to learn Hindi. Who 
has gained by all this expenditure is not 
very clear. Some (pute reliable people say 
that Hiudi prachar has been a great source 
of abuse of funds and undeserving people 
have made money without rendering any 
useful service. Moreover if one makes a 
detailed study of the money spent, the 
number of Hindi teachers who have worked 
in different areas during these years, the 
number of students who have learnt Hindi 
and other connected facts one would soon 
find out the truth about Hiudi prachar. The 
fact remaina that Hindi has not been taught 
to uon-Hiitdi speaking Indians in the rnaouer 
required for changing over to Hindi as the 
official language of India. AVe donbt if even 
10of the required effort has been made. 

In the circumstances we cannot accept 
Hindi as the official language of India. And 
if the Central Government tries to force it 
upon us by bringing direct or indirect 
prsessure to bear on those who do not speak 
read or write Hindi; the people of India 
will not surrender to the will of a political 
party or the bureucracy appointed by it. 
There will be great dissatisfaction every¬ 
where and national unity will be destroyed. 
In the past attempts have been made to 
force Hindi upon the people of India in «n 
underhand manner. Forms have been 
printed in Hindi, correspondence have been 
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carried on with persons in Hindi without 
reference to their knowledge or ignorance 
of the language, sale of non-Hindi books 
from Railway bookstalls has been discoura¬ 
ged, Hindi notices and signboards in public 
places like Railway stations have been put 
up in various non-Hindi areas iu.spitc of the 
ignorance of Hindi of the local people and 
telephone and telegraphic workers in non- 
Hindi speaking areas have been directed to 
speak in Hindi with everybody. All this 
has not worked very effectively for the simple 
reason that Hindi has not beeu taught to 
non-Hindi speakers and very few persona 
can read and write Hindi among such people. 

The latest attempt to force Hindi upon 
non Hindi speakers is a decision arrived at 
by the Union Education Ministry to have 
all correspondence and forms regarding 
National Scholarship in Hindi alone from 
1974. It would like to do the same in 
respect of foreign scholarships. We do not 
see why the Education Ministry should try 
all these subterf(ige.s for forcing a language 
on people when their primary duty had been 
to teach —Hindi rather then try to penalise 
the people they failed to leach. Generally 
speaking if 40 of tbe people of India have 
to learn Hindi in the manner that people 
now learn English, extra Hindi teachers must 
bo engaged for about 50/60 million pupils 
in the non-Hindi speaking areas. This will 
mean finding and employing a minimum of 
a million teachers who will know two langu¬ 


ages of which one will be Hindi and the 
other Tamil, Telegu, Malayalam, Bengali, 
Marathi, Giijrati, runjabi, Assamese, Oriys, 
Canarese, Nepalese. Kashmiri, Urdu, English 
or some other important Indian language. 
If these teachers cost about Rs 2500/- per 
annum, the annual expcoditiire will be 2600 
crorcs of rupees, not counting cost of books 
etc. Unless this is done, Hindi will never be 
learnt by the Indian peopio in general. Had 
this been done in the past it would have 
cost the nation by now about 4000 crores 
of rupee.s. Hindi pracher has not cost us 
even one fourth of that and what has been 
spent has been misspent. 

There is now a widespread resenlinont 
against the idea of accepting Hindi .as a State 
language. So that even if all .schools in 
India were provided with <jualiricd Hindi 
teachers, the result may not bo very good for 
lack of cooperation. If at the end of live or 
ten years, Hindi is used a.s a State language 
to the exclusion of English, it will act as a 
handicap on those who do not speak Hindi 
and provide an advantage to Hindi .^peaking 
people. This will never help National 
Integration ; nor will it be fair and just to 
non-Hindi speaking people. The only fair 
and square method would be to teach people 
as much Hindi as they know of ICnglish. 
This will cost much money and also take 
time and effort. Will that be worth it f Or 
should that money be spent on Uefonce or 
social security V The answer is obvious. 


Por.l. llERUr.T.s IN U, 1’. ANi» PfN.l.M! 


State Congress 
U. P. 57 62 67 69 
286 249 198 208 
PuQjitb iaO 90 48 38 


C. P. I. C. P. I. (M) 
57 62 67 69 57 62 67 69 
9 14 4 14 1 1 

6 9 6 3 .5 3 2 


•Jan Saugh 
o7 62 67 69 
17 49 97 4H 
9 8 9 8 


P. S. P. 

57 62 67 69 
44 38 ] 1 2 
1 1 
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Piii'i'ib 


S S. P Swatantrrt 
r>7 02 07 t'9 .07 (:-2 07 o!) 
24 4.4 .0;} lo 12 fj 

4 1 2 ;; 4 


Others and Independents 
57 02 07 09 

74 41 40 118 
is 40 .88 43 only A kali 
others .0 


W. Bknoai. Votes Anaj.vsej) 

Aniily.sis of votes ca&t in a parly wine 
manner siiovTs that (.’ongni.-.s polled 407.7001 
votss that i.s 12 4 p.'^r cent of the total nmiibor 
polled fl30!8-!7O). polled 22207:»7 

or 20'‘i p.c, of tot.il votes, Raugla 
Congre.^s 9837'''2 or S.-o p.e., CPI 7402i)0 or 
0,8 p.c. P B. 5^1)303 or 5 4 p.c, otlier C.P, 
parties S.3L’0,'’.7 or 7 5 p.e. and the rsat 
1011248 or 142 p.c. This show.s that out of 
1 crore i l> lakh; xyho voted about 70 l.ikh.s 
were cointouiii.'l supporters 80 lakhs were 
backir-t; (longress, Bangla (k-ngress^ 
SocIalisJ'.: or fiidepeadcnts. 

Ml Tr,\i. Pic.'TJrMrx.V! 

One t an come to a dearer undersfanding 
of accepted moral values by studying how 
people abus'' one another. If two persons 
accused each other of indulging in falsehood 
and of af'h‘r <;- contrary to tho principles of 
filial piety it ■-jioiiid then be clear that they 
are agreed abtnitfhe moral exctdlenoo of truth- 
fulu < ss -md of doing one's duty to parents. 
In tl'.'! i'u'Iii vil fi(>'d !i<5\v a days one party 
acaiise.', uu.th. r ot U'crtgiglug tlie country 
to America^ while anofiicr party brings a 
counter ch.arge of attempts made by the 
first accuser to sell India to the Chinese. 
The'ii «.'cnsatio'is point to only one thing 
and th.it the agreement of both parties about 
'the moral ; eprehensiblitj of both the alleged 
orime.s ag.iin>it the Motherland. Neither 
mortgaging nor Belling our national sovsre^n 


rights to foreign powers could be morally 
tolerated by tic peojdc of India. All poli¬ 
tical pirii.!'! ”!) mid have very dear cut moral 
principles wh eh they should follow scnipu- 
1 msly. Til dr mutual reenmiuatioas point 
out what thi V Ciiii'-.idcred morally tenable 
and what they did not, 

I'nhlir/il J’/f/hl.-i ilO'nl 

TliO-ie V.ho ibmiaiid their [lolitical and 
social rights shoo Id know that such de¬ 
mands must be baser! on tlmir willingiMSs to 
respect and grant tho same rights to their 
opponents. Porson.s who do not art justly, 
honestly and fairly where other people .ire 
ennco.''nod forfeit their claims to just treat¬ 
ment from the re.st of humanity. People 
who as .iiinc political power therefore must 
realise that they have serious obligations to 
those who have failed to achieve success in 
the polifical field. The victorious must have 
an extra amount of sense of fairplay and 
justice and their manners must be utterly 
immaculate. Ill manners do not combine 
well with power and people in power who 
do not know how to behave seldom remain in 
a superior position for a long time. 

The recent victory of the United Front 
in the mid term elections in W est Bengal 
has pleased many people who are mere 
taxpayers and citizens and hold no political 
views other than a desire to obtain good 
government and a peaceful atmosphere in 
th^ State* The ehthniiftite no J. 
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have little knowledp;e of the identity of these 
persons. They have quite often, behaved 
in a discourteous manner to neutral 
people in the belief that all unknown 
persons are followers of the parties in 
opposition. As a matter of fact the suppor¬ 
ters of the winning parties have no right to 
be discourteous to those who do not belong 
to their group. Good manners must alwa}'.s 
bo placed above all political creeds. For if 
any creed permits its followers to be rude 
and discourteous to non-believers in the 
creed, such ill mannered ways will slowly but 
surely undermine the numerical superiority 
f>f the believers. We ihereforo hope that 
ths party leaders of the winning parties will 
take early and efifectivo steps to control 

the desire to display disapproval of ‘^othcr 
people” that their over-enthusiastic suppor¬ 
ters seller from. “^Disapprove not, lest others 
disapprove of th(e.” 

The following extracts from Richard 
M. Nixon’s fnaugural Address on taking 
over as the 87th President of the United 
State.s of America on the 29th January 19(i9 
are taken from Vir>rjhiiiil 

Du“h moment in history is a fleeting time 
precious and uoifjue. lint some stand out 
as moments of beginning, in which courses 
are set that shape decades or centuries. 

This can be such a moment. 

Forces now arc converging that make 
possible, for the first time, the hope that 
many of man’s deepest aspirations can at last 
be realized. 

The spiralling pace of change allows us 
Co contemplate, within our own lifetime, 
advances that once would have taken 
cenitiriee. 

In throwing wide the horizons of space, 
discover^ oew horizooe on earth. 


For the first time, because the people of , 
the world want peace and the leaders of the 
world are afraid of war, the times are on the 
side of peace. 

The greatest honour history can bestow 
is the title of peacemaker. This honour now 
beckons America—the chance to help lead 
the world at last out of the valley of turmoil, 
and onto that high ground of pence man has 
dreamed of since the dawn of civilization. 

If we succeed, generations to come will 
say of us now living that we mastered our 
moment, that we helited make the world safe 
for mankind. 

This is our summons to greatness. 

I believe the American people are ready 
to answer this call. 

The second third of this century has been < 
a time of proud achievement. We have | 

made enormous strides in science and indus" 
try and ngricuUure. We have shared our *; 
wealth more broadly than ever, and learned i 
at last to manage a modern economy to 
assure its continued growth. ^ 

\Vc have given freedom new^ reach, and we s 
have begun lo make its promise real for black ar « 
well as for while. ^ 

We M'e the hope of toinoirow in the youth 
ol today. 1 know Ameriea's youth. I believe in 
tlicin. We can he proud that they are better 
< dncaled, more committed, more passionately 
driven 1>> cons^eience than any generation that 
has gone before. 

\n people has ever heen so close to the 
achievement of a just and abundant society, or 
so possessed of the will to aehieve tt. 

Because our strengths are >•0 great, wc can 
afford lo appraise our weaknesses with candour^ 
and to approach them with hope. | 

Standing in this same plare a third of 
century ago, Franklin Delano Roosevelt^ 
addressed a nation ravaged by depression and; 
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cnppwil in frar. Ur loulcl say in purveying tlie The way to fulfilment is in the use of our 
nation’s irmihlc- : ’‘They comern, thank Cod, laltiits ; we achieve nobility in the spirit that 
only n.'iilcrial Uiingf- inspires that use. 

Oil) rrisi^ to,lay i> ihc reverse. As we measuri' what can be. done,'we shall 

We h.i\e found muselvcs ri( h in g:oo(ls, promise only what we know we can produce, 
hut lagaed in spirit : leathing with magnificiiil hut as we ebart oiir goals we shall be lifted by 
promsion f<ir lh'‘ moon, l>ut falliii-i into laueoiis oui dreams. I 


(Ji.'cord hf re ,111 eavlli. 

Wc ate (aught in war. 


wanting peace 


We are lorn hy division, wanting unity. W^' lorward together 


Ao man can he fully free while his 
neighitour is not. I’o go forward at all is to go 


!-ri- atoiiiid ns nnply lives, wanting fulfilment. 
W'e see tasks that need doing, waiting for hands 
to do them. 


This means Mack and white together, as 
one nation, not two. ' 

file Jaws have caught np with our oon- 


Ah we toward our hopes, our task is .seienct*. What remains is to give life to what is 

to hmld on what has gotie before -not turning in the law : To tiisure at last th.it a.s all are born 

aw:u frc.in lh.> old. hui mining toward the new. etpjal in dignity before God, all aie Imrii ctpial 

In llii' pa^l ihiid of a tenlury, Government in dignity before man. 

has pa^s, d ,„oic laws, spent more money. As we learn to go forward together at 

initialed more piogi,mimes, than in all our iiome, let us also seek to go forward together 

previous hisiotv. ,i|i mankind. 

In pur.iiiioj our goals of full employment, Lot us take as our goal : Where |)eace is 

fttlU t hoU'ing, eilt'iK in erlueation : in unknown, make it weleomt' ; w'liere ]jeace is 

relnjildiii'' oui t ilir> and ininrovinir oiir viir.-d .......... ... 


fttlU t hoU'ing, eilt'iK in erlueation: in unknown, make it weleomt'; w'liere ]jeace is 

lelniilding oui t ilir> and improving our rural fragile, make it strong; wliere peace, is lempo- 
aieas ; in prolettin:; oui environment and raiv. make it penn.'inent. 

enhaiuing the tpi.ilitv of life in all these and Aflor a periotl of t onfionlalioii, vve are 

more, we will pie.s uigenlly forward. enU ring an (la of negotiation. 

We sh.ill plan now for the day when our T.el all nations know that during this 

Weulfli e.in Ik- Iran-.fened from the destruction Administration our lines of rommunieation will 
of war abioad to the urgent needs of our people hr open. 

at home. wr . ,1 


The \nieii,.,n dicam tloes not come to 

those who fall asleep. 11 . i - 1 

' worki in vvliieh no pi 

But we an- aj.proat hing the limits „f what ij,,. j,, isolation. 

Government alone can do. n- 


WV .sf-ek an open world—open to ideas, 
ojirii m the t'xehangp of goods and people, a 
woiKl in which no jirople, great or small, will 


-iiiiiivin uioia- can no. n; • • • 1 « 

vve eannoi expert to make cvcry'one our 

Our gri*al(*.sl m-r-d now i.s to rear-h hevond r ■ 1 1 . . > 1 

. neyonn ,ve can try to make no one our 


.»overnment, to e-nlisi the egions -of the <-on- 
.-erned and the eoinmitted. 

Wdiat has to be dfiiK', luis l<> be done by 
Soverument and peopk- it.-ji-ihei or it will n-ot 
)e done at all. fbe lesion i,f pa.st agony' is that 
lyithout the peojie we ran do nothing ; with the 
liopM we c*-i do everything. 


enemy. 

With those who are willing to join, let us 
cooperate to reduce the Inirden of arms, to 
strengthen the strin-ture of peace, In lift up live 
poor and the hungry, 

I know that peace docs not come through 
wishing for it—that there is no substitute for 


g The e.ssen(p of freedom is that ear.h of us and even years of patient and prolonged" 

hares: in the shaping of his own destiny, diplomacy. 

i?;. itttil W h». hw„ part of a cause larRar I alao kno* the people of tk. world 

l>i«»alf, m. man i. truly whole, I 1.,^. ae«, the hunger ol a homeha, dUd.: 
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the pain of a man wounded in battle, the grief 
(<r a inolhei who has lost her son. I know these 
have no ideology or race. 

I ktiow America. I know the heart of 
America is good. 

1 sjieak from my ow'ii heart, and the heart 
of nty country, of ll\e dc(“p concern we have 
for those who suffer, and those who sorrow. 

J have taken an oath today in the presence 
■of tJod and in\ countrymen to uphold and de.fend 
the (ioiistitulion of the L'nited Stales. To that 
(Jatli, 1 add this saejed eommitmenl : I shall 
i'onseerale my ofhee, my energies and all the 
wisdran 1 * an summon, to the cause of peace 
among nations. 

Let this message he heard hy strong and 
weak alike : 

riie peace we s<-ek to win is not victory ov'cr 
an\ olhci’ people, hut the peace that comes “with 
healing in its ^^ings;'* with compassion for those 
who lia\e suifered ■ with understanding for those 
who lune uppovcd us ; with the opportunity for 
ail i 1 j(‘ pis)ples of this earth to choo'^e their own 
destiny . 

\'le have endured a long night of the 
American spiiit. But as our eyes catch the 
dimness of (he first rays of dawn, let us not 
curse the remaining daik. Ix'l us gather the 
light. 

Our destiny offers, not llTe cup of despair, 
hut the chalice of opportunity. So let us seize 
it, not in fear, luit iji gladness—and, “riders on 
the earth together,’' let us go forwaid, firm in 
our faith, steadfast in our purpose, cautious of 
the dangers ; hut sustained by our confidence in 
the will of (iod and the promise, of man. 

Poi,iTH'tAN.s Fail TO Insiuhe IIfwanitv 

The Manchester Guardian Weekly'-- 
comments on stu(]ent activities are represen¬ 
tative of modern intellectual appraisal of 
the service rendered to the peoples of the 
world by persons who work in the political 
and governmental fields of life. The 

Quartan 


“Students are not alone in being disen¬ 
chanted with our society. The established 
order neither fulfils people’s aspirations nor 
is sensitive to their grievances. The poli¬ 
tical parties are unpopular ; government i.s 
seen to be slow^ clumsy and secretive '• and 
Parliament itself has come to be distrusted. 
In that light it is a mistake to belittle 
student unrest, even though the unrest comes 
from a minority. The articulate in politics 
are always a ruinoriy. Here however, 
the mioority has been trying to take 
matters into its own bands by force. Are 
those students justified in doing so ? May 
they not defeat their own ends ? 

“Much of what the revolutionary students 
claim to stand for deserves sympathy. In 
rejecting the materialistic values of the cou- 
suraer society (whether capitalistic or Comma* 
(list), in resisting bureaucracy (capitalist or 
Communist) in condemning the hypocrisy 
of the social structure (capitalist or 
Communist) they speak with idealism, indeed 
with moral fervour. Their appeal ostensibly 
is to total freedom. One London student 
slogan last week read ; ‘It is forbidden to 
forbid. Everything is permitted. Of course 
that is naive, utopian, romantic, but it is also 
inspiring. 

“Unhappily the students’ methods have 
repelled the sympathy they might have 
attracted. The absurdity, not to say obs¬ 
curity, of some of their ideology (at ahy 
rate on the Maoist-Anarchist fringe) has 
created impatience ; but their methods call 
for something stronger than impatience, for 
they are unacceptable. The militants reject 
the recognised processes of discussion 
and negotiation and seek instead what 
they call confrontation. They look for vio- 
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leat clashes with authority aa the only way 
they can make an impact. Hence political 
opponents are to be shouted down, and 
subjected to abuse and even to personal 
violence ; to make a point properly is to be 

occupied and taken over. The exponents 
of the techui(|ne are autocratic, arrogant 

and bullying. To those who remember 
their history, this looks all too like the road 
to totalitarianism. The student movement 

carries too little weight for this to be a 
serious threat at present, but it is danger¬ 
ous because it could '.be counter productive 
in the opposite sense—the excesses of rela¬ 
tively small student demonstrations, such as 
the LSE ai!air, tend to feed the forces of 
Right-wing authoritarianism. Even student 
revolutionaries should be judged by results, 
and when that is the result they should think 
again about the wisdom af their tacties. 

“To build ,‘i liberal democracy has taken 
centuries. To destroy it could be a matter 

of months. Wo must beware of uuder- 
valuing parliamentary democracy merely beca¬ 
use of its imperfections. 

••• ••• 

These are not so intolerable that they 
justify a total assault ou tlie system itself.'^ 

Gjihatk.st Bk.vi:i a( TOit ok Hcman/ty 

Most people believe that America reuders 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries to 
an extent which compared to the assistance 
given by other developed countries shows up 
as the highest in every way. Recent com¬ 
parisons in the English Tress go to show 
that American aid to underdeveloped coun¬ 


tries is not quite such a great sacrifice to the 
Americans as one thinks. The approach in 
this work of comparison has been made by 
calculating what percent of a nations’ total 
annual income is devoted to economic aid to 
less affluent countries. That nation which 
gives tha largest portion of its total income 
for this important humanitarian work should 
get the first place according to this way of 
looking at the sacrifice a nation makes 
to benifit other nations. Among all 
countries giving aid America does not give 
the highest proportion of her annual 
national income to poorer nations as 
economic aid. In fact the comparison shows 
that there are atleast seven other nations 
which spend a higher percentage of their 
annual national dividend in giving foreign 
aid as compared to America. So that the place 
of America is eighth in point of relative sacri¬ 
fice of income for assisting other countries 
economically. But the Americans, are the 
wealthiest in the world and their sacrifice 
even If relatively less compared to some other 
nations, will perhaps be the largest in size. 
8o that the Americans can be considered to 
be the greatest financial benefactors of 
humanity in point of the size of the aid they 
give to undeveloped nations. All these 
calculations of course take it for granted 
that the benefit derived by a nation from 
the receipt of foreign aid is directly propor¬ 
tional to the amount of money or the value 
of the goods given to it. This assumption is 
not necessarily correct in all cases. Quite 
often financial assistance from outside may 
harm the receiving nation. 
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VI 

.S\T1M)UA iVIOlLW CHA'l'IEKjKl:: 


Tht; Sirarm'i achicvcnimls iti lh<‘ West 

As iIk' Swami liini^fif luul said, (he thi<*f 
aim <ii ids \isil to Xiiicrica was to laisr funds to 
>-lail VM'ik for n juvt ii.ilin” India. To wlia! 

il anv, wa" this jilaii r<'ali/cd V 

A oandid answf'i lo tins (ine.stion i- that his 
jildii iailfd. and |)(^ili.tp" iaih'd miscTahIv. 
I'loin wiialovri' anf.’lo tfu' i|iji'stion mav In; 

jud^i-d. thi,-. vardid (an liardl) rnodiiu'd. It 
sfom.s tiial oiic can not hut aL'rcc- with Roinain 

Rolland when he “-a\' ; 

“Indcf'd, wiicn Im Mimnicd up Ids lotm 
pilniiniaiic of lout xc.iis and tin' Irea-nrcs lie was 
carniiiu to liis Indian pcoph*, spiiitual ricin*.® ; 
treasures of the soul, weic not the least fioni 
whi'h India was |o henefil. Hut wa- il not iiiok' 
\ital and m^cnl [(» renie(’\ (In' ndser\ (d India ? 
The ni'.oiit hel[) 11" had "one to ^et. th<' haiidfui 
(d coin idcaned ftom the fields of the moiistiniis 
wealth of file We-I, to sa\e the 1111111011"- id 
India from aiinildlation. the inonelaiv help he 
nei'ded to vehuild the phx.sical and mental 

health of his peoplt'- was he hiin"iiij; il t(> 
them V INo, In tint respect Id® joiiinev had 
failed." 

It must, however, he said that the Swami 
tu'ver hee};ed foi his eoinilrv. Meilher did he try 
lo raise funds h\ "eiieraliii}.* jdiv. That vva.® 
not his wav. He thought of an honourable 
e\ehati<te. He wanted the West to benefit from 
the spiritual experleine of the East. In exehanjie 
for this gift, the West, he fhouj-hl; should help 
the East to gel tid of its ahjeel poverty. Hi® 
was therefore a give-and-take plan. 

With the failure of one part of the exchange, 
there remains the other part to be considered. 

''a - ■ . ' 


Did il sncci'ed ? How did the We.sl read to the 
Swami.s I rdvei'sal Gospel? 

I rom an outer angle, (ihrislophei Islicrwoocl 
has aptly .sniiimari.sed the Swaird’s message to 
the West and tin* liasl in the following words : 

“\ ivi'k.inanda had two mcs.sages to deliver: 
one to the East, and flic other to the Vest. In the 
I idled State® and in I'.ngland, he jireaehed the 
'iidvei-alilv of leligi in® tinlli, atlavk'.-d nialeiialisin, 
and advocated spiillnal e\|(eiinienl as against 
ilo,oma and iT.idilion. In India, on the other 
hand, we lind that he ineft'i led to sliess the ideal 
ol social .-"Crviee. 'lo ea-h, he liied io give wlial 
was nn.vi laiking." 

Rut judging III llie lii'lit ol iniiei r (mef|ilioii, 
lie 1m® preached the \ edaiita and tin’ Vi'danta 
only in Ids both messages, '(he two nii'ssages 
were hasif.dly the same ; onlv tliev (lillered in the 
•mpliasi®, modelled to suit pi'ople in dillVrent 
stages of devehvpinent. 

lo till' Swami, the lile was a eoiiiple'e whole, 
llis visi(i.>i was not < oiilitied t(.i the narrow 
r(di;:ion-' aspect oniv . So Id- views were quite 
dilb'ietii from those < I oiler oithodox monks of the 
\ edatilir' Ordei . "Ae'lanJa in piaeliial Hie" i?. a 
theme which he di veloped in Ids se'veral leeturct. 
in Erindon in ^November, ]b%. Thn.se . together 
with olhet lecliues on the s.une aspect of the 
Vedanta deliver<‘d els"vvheie, indicate how hroadly 
lie visualized lhi,s philosophy or, shall we eall it a 
religion, jiermealing the entire exi.slenee in the 
uidver.se. 

In his illuminating leelures on the Vedanta 
at Lahoic in November. DW7, lie expre6.sed his 
views in the following manner : 

“Believe, therefore, in v ourselves, and if you 
want material wealth, work it out : it will come to 
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you. It \iui »\aiil to III' ii!lc!lfi'liial. wotk il out 
ou llif lulrllfi liiiil arul jiilfllei iuiil fi’uints you 

shall In'. And if Aon »vaiU to allain to froi'dom, 
woik il out on the -^fiiMtual plant-, anti Iri-t- you 
shall he, and rdiall enif! into 'Nirvana, llic Flcinal 
fili.s!- fini one liefei I wliith lav in the Ativaita 
was its heirii.’, vyoik<“d out so lonir on the spiiitual 
plane only, anil novvheieel.se ; now the time has einne 
when soil have (o make il pia-lieai. It shall no 
tnore he a Kaha.sva. a .'cciel. it sh.ill no iiioie 
live vvilh monks in i,i\e- and fort-sN, and in the 
Himalayas ; il rniisl i oni'' down to the dailv, 
eve/vdav hie of (vei.ple 

rile \ etlanla is a reliiiion of ahsidtile 
etjiialitv . d here is, in this telipion, no dilTcit'in e 
hetween man and a man eveepl that they att- 
in tliffenenl st.iees <>1 developmcnt. Rut evei vone 
is movine h^wards iht- 'dine uoal - pei feelion or 
self-realization. Man eieales Ids own destiny. 
He hi.tn.selt is the I lliinate ftealitv. He himself 
is that immanent ion.-e which pe.)ple call Coil, 
the Omnipotent, iJul ttii- sense of iilentilv or 
one-nes.s Is i)i>t i onfined to man oidv . It is 
extended to all erealuies id the miivei-sc and, in 
fact, to eveivlliine i ithei animate or inatdinate. 

d'he Swann jiomted out tlial Darwins 
theory id pliv sic al ev oinlion i.' an e< ho of what the 
old fndiaii phile-op'iei. Ihitan jali said. AAilli the 
aeeeplance of Darwin. ahs,,h|ie moni.'tn or th- 
Vedanta has lieeome ftte most si ienlifK lelipion 
lif the world. Speakhi;-, iheietoie. in Sanfransisio 
in April, l'X)0 on \edania as .i future religion, 
he expressed a hope that Ameiiea, in faei tin- 
West, mi"ht anepl thi* ieli;.,ion as it is based 
b-oth on democrai V .md seienee lie ihouyihi 
that ah.solute monism can not heiome the relifjioii 
of India since Indian peooie vver'- iindemoeratie 
and they looked fm an .til iiowi-iful kinp; to 
rule over them. He did no! mention seii-net- 
jierhaps because what is lemu d as moili rn s, ietn e 
was not then widely known in Indi.i. 

Tlie Swiuni was eneourafred in his views 1)v 
what he -observed in Amerie.i. Hi- deserihed ihif 
;jpX|>erienoe it- bi.s lectures in Lahore. 


U'litif i/ii/ !ii_> st’i‘ thrn’ ? 

Refiieei-s fiom dillereni Fuiojjeau eountrics 
well- aiiivinyi al the slnui-s of .Ameriea, demorali* 
sell, famished and fri';hlencd. With no other 
i-aithly jiossession, ihev ai lived in rai!;.s vveariiif’ 
a face of utter ilespaii . Rut I lie table turned in 
.siv iimiilh'.s lime. \t llie end of this slioit period, 
eaeli one of them stood willi hi.s head etvel, full 
of iletermiiialiori and enei-i,\ . How eoulti this 
miiai !e hap[ien 'i II happened hv the niapic 
tom h of self eonridenee. Reeoenilion of their 
ird>oin sln-ii'jlh .md human li-dils in Aitieiiea 
chan-.-ed (hen. all.iui-lhei . Warm and hononialile 
lei'plion m a. perlectiv denioMalii lounliv luined 
them into lions fiom lamiis. 

The pic'ure iri-piied the '--vvaini to i oiiiinent ; 

".Av. in this iomitrv ol ouis, lire very 

birth place "I \ edanta. oiii masses have been 
hy|>nolised Im aei-s into that stale 'In (oijeh them 
is pollution, to sit viilh lliem i- pollution 
Hopele.s.s ihev vveie hoin, hopeless ilu-y must 
leinain ! ' 

In the liclit of (he Impe evjuessed liy the 
.Svvami, tlie [lO'ition in .Xtneiica and in Kiiiupe 
needs a little more eritica! study. 

In Aiiietiea, a- we have seen, the A'edanla 
was not an eiitiielv novel lliim-. to the inlelliaen- 
I ia. |■.m('I'Oll ,'iiid Wlii'man vveie nolahh- 
pteeuisor^ of this philosopav . I he Lmilariau 
tlmiili, fomly settled in Roslon, preaehi'd 
moni-m .md ahjuted liinily. Oftoiirse il had a 
t.'hrislian nppioaeh and not .1 iiniveis.d humani- 
lari.ui hatkurourid a- in the \ed;inla. Rut the 
idea was .ilrcady there. 

.So tin- Svvami ' m<"<sape diil not sprinju: u 
suipri-o an llii.s eronp of .Americans. riie 
infellittenlsia admired him. hearil him atten¬ 
tively. invited him In leetiire at the Harvard 
Vniveisily, ai’.d even ofleied him tlie Chair of 
fhienlal philosophy in rei-offiiition of his merit. 
Rut that was all ihev did. His mess.ij'e did not 
c,lianf>o their way of life : it merely exlendetl 
their .seo])e i.f study. 

The jrroup that gathered around the Swanji 
it) Ameriea conshttcil mostly of women. Writ^, 
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l<) Miss AI()orlfi Sluijies in DeremlitT, 1895, ho 
c;;rt'llofl ihiii ainuii" iJxise who aHonded his 
rltipsos llioro was li.tidh a ^priiiklin," of hif;{i- 
«lass men and women. Wriliim lo A!sin"a iti 
March. IfWr, from America lie aavc liirii llic 
;:lad tidiuL'.s lhat he had heen able to iiafhor 
n|>til iheo i id) two initialed -aninasin disciples 
<ind a few liimdreds <>1 lioiise-oolder as dovolccs. 
Ilijl in the !-anie Incalli. llie Sw.inii warnei! liim 
tiia', exci'pl a lew. all oi liiein were pooi. Iliese 
cxdplioiis weie. however, \ en iiili. 

i his wi allliv jrroap ineludoii Miss Muller 
and Md. (.lie Hull. While .Miss Muller's ocnerosit)' 
lu.ide it possible f«o |}u> Sw.ii:ii lo purehaso sr'ven 
.I' i's of lard at llelur, ('aleutla, fui the <entijl 
Math ti)<’ ilsell wa- laiiil iaf'clv ihroii'di 

ihe miiiiilii era e id Mi'. Hull, fait lhal is another 

s(oi \ . 

^^^en dining Ids in'l vs'il it dirl not escape 
lln Swami that men m \meiiea started earnin') 
rnonev vei\ imiIv in lili , 'Ihev welc \erv ilever 
at doin ' it. i'fie eountrv a -csseil a m.m's w’orlli 
oid\ in terms of his eaimir; eapiicitv. With the 
rxiepiioti of .in infirdlesim d pereenlaue, no one 
eatr-s for religion. On the t ,i c oj i|^ ('liii'tianitv 
Was hasi'd on a sr’tise of rialionaiilv or frirmalitv 
and iiothinu else ft was tiu’ii'loie no wonder lhal 
he w ,1... j'.ellm;:- 'ilk oi his |(■■(lllle lours. 

ili' audience, eoiisi'.ijnp of marlv ail wnmen. 
hatdiv knew aiivihin;.! aiionl spiriio.dilv. 1 he\ liad 
no seii'i' of lire hieln r ideals of life or rcli'rion. 
I'rissihiv tin l>iiik of them were i ilhei mendier'of the 
(ihiisliaii .Sienee eroup or those who had seerel 
arlmiralion for it. I iiev woiilrl take to .i religion 
if it eoiihi vieid a lanuiole earthU heiiefit. 'Iliis 
state of thines rriadr' the Swami to wail. 

“After all, I am 'nfline disoijs|ed with liri' 
leefnrinu Imsiness. It will lake a lon>', lime for 
th«“ We.sletneis to imdexsiand the higher 
s))iiilnaiit\ . rA'ervthiiifr is lI.S.D. to them. If 
a religion hriries them monev or health or heaulv 
or Joit!) life, they will all (lock lo it. otherwise 
not. 

Disappoiniment in lih' must have been the 
rauRP of alliiclimeiit to ihi.s flimlii monk in some 
cases. A notable case was lhal of Mrs. Ole Bull 


who at Iwr'nly marrierl “an unconventional fr«o 
solid) arlisl', sjxij years old rnneh against her 
paicols' will The artist, a rvotcrl vioionist, died 
ten vc.iis later, leaving llie widow a baby-girl 
ami <1 'izeahle fortune. 

But tlie eoming in ol this wealthy .section of 
his as.'ociali's was as ea.sv as its going out. Mrs. 
,)ohiison left him as “iic thought that the Swami s 
sicknc's belied his holinc.ss. So did Miss. 
Heiiriella Muller foregoing her undeniable 
(l.iiin on the [liere of liclur lanii. Ijiiiidsberg, 
his initialed sanri.i\sin disLiple, too, was a 
deserter. Leggoll, who was tlie fiisl president 
of the Vedanta Soeielv in America, severed his 
eomieetion. Maiiari'e ('..live, the noted musician 
oi llie W‘st who piovided .i 'tiiiil for publicity 
and even visileil the Belur ATalb after the Swami’s 
passirij: .ovav, went back to llie (.atliolie fold. 
Tliis. liuwevm. Is not an exliaustive list. 

i ii ‘n* ill no lionhl llial tlie Swainis associates 
a.ioi devotees looked fi'i 'ome < oiwrete results, 
oindJiiim langihle line and now, aiul not an 
;d)sirad pliilo'opliv . Sueli an "Xpei lalion was in 
line with the liend in (diiisti;mit\. parlieularl) 
.ifl'T its impact with iniide:'n seiem r wbieli called 
for juadi'Ml and inlt’lligd'h' pioof of it- niililaii.in 
v.rlu". ’I'hi'- is wbv Raja-voga look the pride of 
pLn (’ amoii’.’, ^'wami' leaihlng'. 

R.)|a-vog.i with iis cii,lih fom 'A-anas 
')( po'inrc' of i)odv I'.iiiiiol and ’piaiiav artia or 
InealhioL!, iinliol aims .u the conliol of mind 
ihiongli iiicalhirig .md medilaimn. It invives 
lliioiigli eight di'lifiil 'l.ige.-,. The wlmle system 

is l(.i.-erl on a philo'ophv in vvhiih Imlli physical, 
menial and 'piiilu.il tiaiiiing and devrdopmenl 

go liaiid in liaml. llie pnielv pliv'iial .side v)f it, 
commooiv kiiovvn a' Halha-\oga, has aho been 
developed in India bv le-'ci minds. It has no 
Siiiiioai .ilhlialioii .iinl it' aim i' merely to 
impiove piivsiipie and inriea'c longevity. ^And, 
of eom-e it viehis speel.ii liliir results in itS 

iimiled '-leope. 

Somiei jK-ihaj)'llian the Swami could imagine, 
Kaja-vo:;:.! classes degenerated into Hatha-voga 
umobalie feats and eense(|uentlv heeanie exfre- 
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nwly popular. Homaln Rolland rommciitcd on 
this uiifoTliuuili' dnelopmcnl as follows : 

“Heme tlie inleieste<l pra{;matisni of 
thousands of dupts lia.s rushed lo seize upon 
these real or faked nielhods willi a ”ross spiri¬ 
tualism diffeiiny hut little frojii a eoinmereial 
transaction ; with ihetn faith is medium of 
exeharipie wheiehy they may acquire the {iuods of 
the world : riiojjey. power, health, beauty, 
virility.” 

Such a dejieiieiatioii was inevitable and 
natural. America was voiinji and had amassed 
immense foilune. She could mrt have hut thought of 
enjoy trig lu'r youth and wealth lo the full. The 
ideal of renunciation was gall to her. 

But what was the result of cultivation of 
these acrobatic feats of llalha-voga ? Ect us see 
what Count TIerman Keyserling said ; 

"It is vc-ry 'ignific.uil the Indian hreatliing 
e.xeereise, which liave been popularised by 
Swamt Vivckariada -through his lectures in 
America, have not lielped a 'itjgle American to a 
higher condition, Init, on the otlier hand, they 
are rrpoitcd to have brought all the more into 
hospitals and lunatic asylums. Hatha-yoga is 
considered, even in Imlia, as dangerous : many 
exeercises have li<<ti branded bv all authorities 
long ago as utupii-tionablv derogatory, and they 
merely eontimie, tliarik-- lo the eradieahle tendency 
of all men tfi piefei diibioii;- lo undnhious means, 
but it has Do! In'eii (troved, even of the most 
harmless excerei^es airong them, that they are 
appropri.ife to the organi'-in of the European ; 
it may he that the\ do more than good in the 
case of most peirple." 

This ae rid < oMini' tj,l w;“' i!ot levelled against 
suitability or I{aja-vot:,i to the Kiiropearis. 
The Count made no hone, to piai'-e it. He met 
Annie Besant who confessed to him that she 
owed her oreult jiowers to Indian yoga. Writing 
Oto her achievement, the (iounl said : 


it may be capable fo even more, and thus appears 
entitled to one of the highest places among the 
paths to self-perfection.” 

Speaking psychologically. the material 
aspect of yoga was naturally more appealing to 
the Western mind. Only a few of the We.sterners 
could ever get over the purely physical boundary 
to tbe spiritual plane. So Hallui-yoga trTumphed 
over Haja-yoga, and is still included in the 
physical course of training in the West. 

There was a further psychological factor to 
take into .recount. It was ibis. No one wanted 
to bear a poor, <lt pendent country even if her 
me.-isage was exceedingly noble. And India’s 
poverty was as disgraceful as her subjugation 
degrading. How could she command any 
respect I'o an av< rage Westerner her position 
seemed most confusing. Was India’s own 
repressing internal condition eonipatible with 
her external inspiring message ? No. If the 
eoimlry was so poor, how coul<i her religion and 
culture be .^o great ? 

This, Ik wever, is not an imaginarv point. An 
anthenlie biographer lias given a positive proof 
of this disadvantag*’. The Swami met a plain- 
speaking R(.man Catholic minister in America. 
The clergy man politely asked him to go back 
home and tbecome “IVler the Hermit ’ of India 
first. When the freedom of his country had 
been won and, the Swami was able to look 
“horizontallv” on Wi'stern eyes, the Westerners 
would he ready to hear him. Unless India could 
prove her worth, any attempts to influence other 
countries would he futile’. The Swami perhaps 
realized the truth of this plain talk as his saying 
appeared to signify. Writing lo Alasinga in 
Sejiternbe.r, 1894 he said : 

“Our field is India, and the value of foreign 
appreciation is in rousing India up. That is all.” 

Whatever little of India’s voice was heard 
in America was no more than the Swami’s perso- 


^‘;V “Mrs. Besant contjol.s heresu ber powers, 7ial message. It was all a personal affair. Tlie 
j^r thought, her feelings, her volitions, ,so Americans like him in person and not as India’s 
^refectly that she seems to lie capable of greater representative. They heard him and not India. 
I^ieveinenls than men of greater gifts. She If American women adored him and, even some 
this to yoga. If yoga i.s capaTiTe of so much, offered to marry him, it,was a homage. 
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personality and not to India.' And it is not far 
from truth to suggest that this Ameruaw amity 
for India died a natural death with th(‘ Swami’s 
final departure from that eountrv. 

But a question uill then i mined lately cross 
ones mind. It is this. If the above (ledu<,lion is 
f orreci, how can we ae* ount lor the progressive 
cstahlishmenl of as many as one dozen religious 
embassies in America ? How can we account 
for the large donalions made I>v some Americans 
to ihe mission ? How can wc explain so many 
** visits i)\ Americans lo Belur Math and cmmi to 
till’ rcniolc village >anL(uarics ctected at Srec 
Ramakri-slina s and his consort’s native [daces 
at K,amar[>ukur and Javianihali rcsjicctivciy ? 

Wc must gi'I liclow the surface for an 
answer. 

Imii'/iij raged ,il limes ])\ readv rc.S|)onsp from 
his AimTii an associates, (he Sw'ami expressed the 
hojK’ that the dofiiine of \’cdanla vMudd sweep 
along the whole of tin' New eonlinenl. He imagi 
III d iha! material enjinmenl to society would 
usher in a spiritual dawn in ihc West, The other 
swamis wlio follmved in his footsteps ehi'ri.slied 
the same hope. Ihil all of ihem, it fell, had 
been indulging in wishful thinking, ignoring the 
eternal truth that luxury merely added fuel lo the 
fire of dcsiie. The i xccplion jiiovcs the rule in 
some individual cases, Iml never in the case of 
nations. So, ins[)ile of the>e [lious wishes, (he. 
W^'sl’s hunger for mateiial epjivj merit still 
remains unabated. 

With the incrca-jing emphasis on matter as 
opposed to spirit, (Ihristianity's hold over 
W^estern mind has very largely broken down. 
Humanism is gradually taking its jilaee. People 
are looking to positive seienres to provide a 
new basis for irlealism and faith. Uncertainty and 
doubt prevail everywhere. T^uxury, power, pomp 
and sensual enjoyment cun satisfy the animal 
needs, but intellectual humanity yearns for 
something more. The problems of mental disease, 
ab.-oholisin, boredom, .sense of helplessness at 
old age, and nurosis are gradually looming large 
in America. The.«e are the inevitable signs of a 
which ir caused by an entirely material 


view of life. The resulting uneasiness is making 
some Ajne.ricans move about the. world for a 
cure. They make pilgrimages to As.sisi in Italy, 
Saintc-Anne-de Beaupre in Canada, Cuadalupo 
in Mexico, Rome ,ind Jerusalem. India, loo, is 
on their itinerary. Heie. in addition to Rope- 
dancer.’^, Siiake-chaniiers, Himalayan Mahatmas, 
and Devailasliis, the) also look in for the 
Baniakrishiia movement eciilres for a iliange. 

Apart from euriosilv, which as a young nation 
ihi’V have in ahundaiieo, Americans have a respect 
for llie Swami. Camlidlv John Yale, a young 
Yankee who livid with the .«vvauiis in India for a 
whili", has explained this attachment as recently 
iC' l*)()l in til.* failin'ing manner : 

“Swamiji has always appealed to me, as I 
think lie docs to iiiariy Americans, because well, 
heoause he was so ideal a man and saint and 
\ii si'cnis so human and suineliow so—Western.” 

Yes, this “so Wcslcin’ feeling about the 
Mwami explains to a larg'- extent his popularity 
in America. But Ameriean.s’ pilgrimage to the 
U.nnakiislina Movenicnl (Vntres in India, spea¬ 
king generally, ha-- n«t nioie 
curiosity. A tourist while in F,^\])t will naturally 
look ill for the Pvi.imids. And the Indian 
'■Pviaiiiids aie kept in (lie jii* lure hv the religious 
embassies in Ameiica. 

If Ih ere is am I’lie who sees more than 
I’liriosity in it, and imagines lli.it material enjoy 
nieiit to salielv is IcadiuL' Amctica to sprilualily, 
Aide’s comments mav !)•' pre-entrd lo Jiiin. P.A. 
Sorokin, a Harvaril S(ui(il()gi..|, he says, ralcula- 
fed not long ago that in the United States 
everyone enconnlers some kind of sexual lure 
(.‘srry nine minutes of the Working dav ! 

Paitly due to her youth and [lartiv <lue lo the 
methods of her grovvili, .America, unlike the old 
Europe, is not i onsenativc. If that was not so, sects 
[irofessing Christian Seiciire. I iiilaiism and 
similar other heretic views could not have found 
a distinct place there. Writing to Alasinga in July, 
1{195, the Swami himself e.slimaled that only ono 
third of the total popidalio-n in Americe was really 
Christian, Morcouer, America is perhaps the only 
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couiilrv wherr ('vrn lii(l;i\ piil)li<’' I)abbl**rs ari* 
librrall) paid for. ll i>i a of ]»l<'nlv aiul 

and <'alholicil\. ’I’br'-r' luo ^prcifir [)nciiliaritirs 
of flif New roiilimaU havr made it po>siible fo^ 
tlic \eduiiia centres to })«_■ l■staI)lished and main- 
laineil in Nmcrica. 

The Svvatni s oraloi\ ^v^^s t>f a very lijf.di 
order, am! s(j was that of ''nne oliier monks who 
Mic(’«'e<led him. Evi’ii bv f'H.il, before the Swami 
}»as.sr-tl auas, fii" iinnn diale ■.n( ' e>''f»r in Anie-ica, 
Snanti Abhe<lanarida, atluicled iarco atidicnce. 
An efficit'nel ba'eh a'' <>i Mni-ei-- bent all ibeir 

ener;'ies to ^niii a bnaine in lhal eountr> . 
Vlilb .Abbedajiatid.i ^md RotllKinanda in New 
York, rtipfiiriatita and Rraka-bananda in San 
{'ran j^co, and I’aianMn.iiida in ni'--lon and 
Wa.sbin"lon. lee niicleiis 'd' jbe oij!|»ris|^ ereated 
f>v bie Swami was <pnekl\ de\eiop<d. Founda¬ 
tions <d Aedaii'a ot “IfiiKln" temples were laid 
oroutnl I'.'bb at Nev, A oik .ind San Fransiseo 
witli liie ip'i’iifn enee of sojii,- A merit an female 
uevolet - Di'serlii.n <>f Sw.iini Abbedanandu 
liil'*i fiom the oithodox fold in 1910, and 
:-,ss,n>n;jtion of I'riinmafita b\ a bomb thrown 
on to the pidpit bv an Aineriean in 19l t no 
<!oubt cMiiscfl ;i '•ei !<>(!> sfl-bnek to piotrress, but 
iK’t to til - ( \lent of flo.-in:: dtnvn ihe ui'fiainsa- 
titu). ^iiid iben liv \e<lant.i ba> moved thronjrh 
Ameiiean wilderm-'s Snivivine as an Eastern 
riovellv, it has provith-d some Indian monks with 
cornftttlalile ii\in" in Ameiiea :ind .some less- 
informetl Iniiian- ,i pnidieilv bt»aid trt plav with. 
And, III its I oiiUk t with the New AVorld. the 
\edanla has taken ,i We^lem hue. 

Sueh tarni-'li a- has limcbed Vedanta was 
inevitable. fAen the siannebest idealist ha.s to 
yield to the fones of -luiionment. And naturally, 
eiian^''e.s woik mote lajiidlv when alien preachers 
have to depend on tin ;;eiieiosilv of the people 
aniunfT whom th' v live and jjie.iih. Moreover, if 
solitary lift’ in a llinialavan >\i\f < an ehanfje a 
nutti s outlook 'on life, it will lie idle to protest 
that luxurious livin';: in New A'ork or San Fran- 
spseo or Hollywood doe.s not affect it prac^ually 
and imperceplively. On top of thi.s, it may he as 


well to reTncnibcr that every one in ochre 

robe is not a Vivekananda ! 

Has not (ihri.stianilv, Hudrlbistn and even 
r!,'.;id Islam ebaiiped similarly ? In India and in 
('l)in.i as elsewhere Christianity bad to adopt 
itself to loeal eustonis, tradition and even 
rituals lu y^ain a foolliold. Wbereever it.s iiitre- 
f^ritv was upheld, as liie Hope deeided to <lo at 
times, ('hrislianity failed to march on. Its 
liistorv is not veiv old. 

Ihe Vedanta, however, is not a bundle of 
tenuets. Neiiber is it a pio.seiv ti/.ina religion, 
^o what aijynnienl i- llieie to i lin^ to these 
embassies in Ameriea oidv to secure its survival 
in .1 fainted 101111? (.liiiken raisin;; mav be .i 
!;ood supj„,|-j f(j, iii’inasiei \, "’N ilwa” leaves 

rna\ be leplaeed b\ rose leaves in daily worship, 
‘upsf.irt I.n<;lisli’’ mav iake the plaro of 
“venerable .Sanskrit" in rifnaU, and the s^amis 
mav oflieiale at. fum r.il -.eiviee for the ilev'otees 
whin thi’v die, but lliese and similar other 
ari,ipt.itions meri-lv poili-nd the birth of a type 
of ueciden'.ii \ edanla HolKwooil niav sin,;; 
“Raiaa naro.i" leKnlailv. but it is liard tn 
itrumine that .1 \ aiir.iki will be h im out of it, 

A ,!;taee netoie meals may be saiti from the 
Cita, but it will not (fitainlv dispel the illusiim 
of an Arjuna ! 

What, bowevei. .ire tlu'se religious 
einba.s.sies e.vacllv ; math or mis.sion, or both 
eoinfiiii'-d into one.'' 'I liev are no douht 
aflili.ited to the main centre at Relur, hut their 
utility is ipiestionable e.veepl as prestige points 
and resounding hoards to i reate a rliii in India. 

The Swanii’s initial idea about the utility 
and work of the Foreign Department of the 
Ramakrislina Mi«.sion was laid down liy him.self 
a.s frdlow.s ; 

“Its work in the EAireign Department should 
be to send trained members of the Order to 
countries outside India to biing about a e.loscr 
relation and better understanding between India 
and foreign countries.” 

But it does not seem possible that, on his 
return from the We, si after his second vhd| hj: 

■ ' ■ • ■ . ■ • . ^ . 'k' ‘-r 
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I90C^ he still ha<l iiiiy further illusion about tlie 
role of the Vedanta in' hrinyiu*!, about a ‘closer 
relation eitlier with Atneiicu or with Europe. 

Kotnaiu Rolland Ini'* down the Swanii's 
final view's, on the Vi-esl in the following manner ; 

“He hail leali/ed that duiing his first journe) 
he had iieeii eaughi hv the powei the organisa¬ 
tion and the uppaient deinoi raey of Anu*ri«’a and 
Eui'of«’. JN'OW he had ilisi'overed the spirit of lucre, 
of greed, of Mainnion, with its enormous eombina- 
lious of feroi'iou.s struggle for supremacy.” 

Iful Sislet l\i\edita jiul-> it most ealegoviealK 
and (Mnelnsivelv ; 

“When he fir-l lamled In the West, he was 
gieatlv atliaeled, as his leltei' show, hy the 
appaieni demoeraev <d londitioiis there. Eater in 
1‘fOft. he liatf a i learei view of liie underlying 
.-elfishness oj (lapif.il and the struggle of privilege, 
and roiilided to some om- that Western life lookisi 
to him ’Like 1 tell' 

And, the hell wit it its lulgarily, sensuality. 
Iijsi for powej ami greed of a newly rich 
<i(>mmiinity in Arneiicj no doubt provides 
enga.giiig lun. hut iioiheie loiind its eoruer ean 
\et geiuiinale tlie -eed of reuuiuialiori. 

Ameriea is so near yet so far ! 

\o daiiiit the Swami d-n eloped a soft corner 
in his heail for th. American people, hut eviden¬ 
tly lie cherished more hopes of his suei'e^s in 
England than in Auiciua. He felt tiiat there was 
a greater imderslamling hi tw een the Indians and 
the Englishmen and ll-.al English education and 
civili/atioM were of a higle i older. He also felt 
that thi; Vedanta plant had siniek roots in English 
soil and that, in his ahs-nee. his first English 
disciple, Mi Slind\, would he able to protect 
and nurture it to its full glory. 

Eortipared to the Atuerieans the F-iiglish 
people wei” sober ami hi* l omited on this apparent 
sobriety in huildiug up lii.s hope... He wrote to 
Alasingn in Noveruher 11!% : 

“In Elnglund my work is really .splendid. I am 
astonished myself at it. The English people do not 
talk much in the newspapers, but they work 
jjure of more work in England than 


1 am. 



But inspIte of these high hopiys, the Sworn! 
and, later hi.s Indian eomjjeers, were unable to 
gel even a fool-fiold not orilv in England hut 
also in tlie yvhole of old Europe. England, 
Eranee and (ierrmmy all liad a look at the 
commodity he oUVred, hut they all refused to 
buy if. Why wu-> it so ? 

In Europe, jiailiuilarly in liugland. a large 
.seetiou of the Jiilelligeutsia began to grow 
iuloresled in Indian piulosojihy and oultuvo 
tfwough Ma.v .Mnllei ami Madame Blavatsky 
about the end ol the Nineteenth eifiilury. 
Mefilioiw h.xye been made of Aladame Blavatsky 
earlier, hiil mtf ol M.i\ VInllei . I'his Herman 
profesMO ami Sanskii: sihol.u wa' horn in 1823 
and giaduated liom Leipzig l’ni\eisil\ in 1843. 
He .si'llled dovin in t)\foid and lemaiiied there 
until he died in lOUt). His services were 
milised 1)\ the Eiigli.-h liasl India (aunpany to 
edit .1 series ot pnhliejliou entitleil “The Sacred 
Books of the East.' r»y tempeiament, evuditirm 
and sympathy, he y\as eminently suited to this 
purpose. .And his work is a monument of his 
gloiy ami an ineslimalile sei\iee to the Hindus. 
Baja Radiiakania l)e\, an inudite Indian 
aiisl.’xral of that agi'. was the fiist to admit tlie 
\ahie of the profes-orserviees with profuse 
praise and yiords ol gi.ililnde. 

His Buddhist Still. !s came out in IJUll, the 
Bliag.ihat t’.ila in !<tj!2, .iml the Ujianishads in 
ioh’.'-'. The iiiteliigiTilsia .1 England instantly 
giew high'v iriteiesteil. .ind the philosophers 
intensely engaged. In addition to editing these 
.Scriptures, the proles..or wrote iuid lectured on 
Himhiisin, li dian . i\ ilization, Sanskiit lil;;rature, 
ami philo.sdjiln . His ler lines to the candidates 
for l^he Indian Hiyil Service were full of praise 
lor India, lie liied to remove the wide-spread 
notion, which almost became article of faitE 
with many, that Indians yvore inherently 
mendacious and infinitely inferior to Europeans 
both inlellectiiallv and .sjnritnally. 

.At the invitation of the professor, the Swami 
met him in Dxford in 189.'), An ardent lover of 
the Vedanta, he watched with interest both the 
Swarai's and his compeers* efforts to proach 
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this •loctririt' in Aniciica. He hiinsell uTole the thing? interesting, attractive and mystic to the 
life of Srce Itamakri'^lina in tlte ‘“JNineteenth West. Conveision of A.O. Hume of Indian 
Centuix’, a perindical of repute, and tried reputaion to Theosophy added a feather to her 
to jiopulaiise Indian vaini and also the I’uropcan cap. And Arure Bcsant, who revolted 

flocirinc of Vedanta in the Wp^l, ‘'Vedanta'’, he against (ihristianity in agony and came under 
■\\rt)le, ‘’is still a nioial and |n>litl('al power in her fold, secured lici access to Indian homes. 
India. ***••■»*** |{„l [ riaim mote for the In Mohini Chatlerjcc, a talented Bengali 

Vedanta, and i recommend it? studv, not only scholar, she found an able Vedanta preacher, 
to the candidates joi tlic Imlian (iivii Scrvuc, She made him a .special emissary, and he 
hill to all tine stndeiii^ of pliilosoph). It will pleached Vedanta in London and Dublin a few 
bring lieforc them a view of life, different from years before the Swami arrived in England. 

Jill other \icw> of life which are placed lieforc The Irish poet Vcat>, who ri'ceived the 

u« in the lilitoiv of pliilo'opliv.Nohel prize in 192d, was of esoteric leaning. He 
Madame Blaval-kv also lent bio- band in was inslantlv attracted by both H. P. B. and 
populaiising India, but in a i|nife different Mobini Chatlerjec. Hi*' alt.ichment was so 
manner. As a spiiil-iappm, she preaelied spiri- great that he even wrote ;i poem on this Vedanta 
Inulisin in the Indian backi.'rmmd, while Max preachr. Geergo Kiissell, a friend of Yeats, who 
Vluller unfolded and pii'seiiled India? spirituality, is better known by bis pen-name A. E., was 
Blavalskv, who wu? completelv ignorant of Sans- also eipially attracted. And so were many other 
kiit, never met Vfav Muller in?pite of their persons of eminence. 

Common inleri?f, allliougii she lived in England When, therefore, the Swami arrived in 

for a wbili*. Speakinc: of her achievement-, Max FnglamI to preach the Vedanta, his message 

\f idler wrote “l.i-ling misiliief bad bei;n done to gave no new light to the intelligentsia. Tlie 

India b\ h"! and in-i friends,’’ [iliilosophers had already accepted the system, 

The Swami wa? of the same opinion. He and for the common man it hail no special 
considered 1 beosopbv a? an “Indian grafting appeal. The general leluc-tance to consider its 
of American '•[litiliialism with only a few merit may partly he ascribed to its country of 
San-kiil word- takiiiL’ ibe place of spiritualistic origin ; it was a common teiding that India ' 
jargon.” ''Iiidijii llmughi”, he added, “eharla- could not jnodiiee any superior eommodity. ITie 
tanry and mango-growing fakirism had all other leasoii was the quick inarili of Madame 
heeome ideiitificil in the minds of the educated Biavatskv's pseude-Vedanta which grew more 
people in tbe Me-i, and this was all the help and more attaclive because of its mystic colour, 
rendered to llimlii religion by the Thcoso- On top of this, as in America so in Europe too, 
phists.” rapid progress of positive srienres greatly 

In fact, ihe \*<!imla and Theosophy get so deterred philosophical studies, 

much mixed n[i in the \Ve?f that, except to The result was that, although the Swami’s 

philosophers, the two ber ame syii()nimou.s. And, lessons dr'w the attention of some thinkers and 
this confudon w.is (on-ianl1v confounded hy Orientaljsts, the general public did not take 
Madame Bla\al-kv. < nmnumlv known a.s ihem .seriously, Yeats was at that time so much 
H. P. B. engrossed with Blavatsky that perhaps the 

Wlicther yon call her a ‘Russian cat” or .SwaraPs voice did not reach his ears. Yet few ■< 
declare her to have achieved “a title to permnent years later when the great poet Rabindranath 
remembrance as one of the most accomplished, Tagore vicited London, Yeats developed a deep 
ingenious, and interesting imposters in history” interest in his mystic, oriental ideaa, .and his 


'-ifhe must he given her dues. She knew perfectly active appreciation of tlte Inditin .pPft f***^'*' 
'&liiill .how to imn alirviit her hminem. unci wifllrA wav^lor thA 



f iw' 1913., Th^ gre^ liov^st 

iotere$^ Swami abo appeal’s 
M'jto • have ended ijn smoka. The few persdn^ t}ie 
\SW^i could claim to have taken in hia {pld 
^Wei'e Mr. Sturdy, an ejc-'fheosophist, Miss Noble, 
thi^n a love-lorn young Irish girl, Captai^ 
Sevier, an ex-army officer who had spent five years, 
in India Itefore and his wife, Mr. Goodwin, a 
young idealist. 

All of them were, however, attracted to jbim 
In person and not to the doctrine of Vedanta. 
And, at the instance of the .Swami, they under¬ 
took to serve India. 

But it did not lake long for the - Swami- to 
get over the spell of illusion caused by their 
apparent sincerity of purpose. Writing to Miss 
Mvble from Ahuora, the Swami wailed in Jplv 
, 1897 : 

“Mrs. Sevier is a jewel of a lady so good, 
kind! The Seviers are the only English 




so 


people who do not hate the natives, Sturdy not 
excepted. “ 

And it was therefore no wonder that Mr. 
Sturdy deserted him on the ground that the 
Swami had not lived the life of an ascetic in the 
West. Miss Nobles’s interest, too, ended with 
,tlie Swami’s death. The Swami passed away on 
4th July, 1902, and Miss Noble left (he fold a 
fortnight thereafter ! Had not Goodwin predece¬ 
ased the Swami, he, too, perhaps would have 
followed suit. The Sevier couple had grown 
:.a1jmp^ ii filial affection for the Swami, and diey 
lUttled down at Almora. But Captain Sevier died 
bb partner to continue for .a 
. in tbetr Almdra heitni(ago> known as 
■ ;'Aahraraa*'w 

. We now leave England and turn our atten- 
;tioajo France and Germany. 

‘.tlie study of Sanskrit from philological 
view developed both in France and 
' fpom early Nineteenth century, 
who held die . relevant chair in 
. ''ahd tr^als^th*- 



His compeer in the Berlin . University 
Frstoz: who first developed'the 

principles of Indo-European philology. A ehittf t 
with Professor Btockhaus was also founded'in 
Leipzig University the alma mater of 

■MtiJlttr. -.',4^ 

Writing 'On the history and general reactf^ 
of these early philological enterprises, ■ • 
Muller gave an interesting picture. He wrote: --^r: 

“I'hcy would not have it, they wbu^'^ 
believe that there could be any eomroui^l^^^ 
origin between the people of Athens and 
and the so-called Niggers of India, The claa 
scholars scouted the idea and 1 myself 
remember the time, when I Was a student at 
and began to study Sanskrit, with what con 
any remark on Sanskrit or comparative 
were treated by my teachers, men suc^' 
Gottfried, Hermann, Huupt, Westermann, l^il^ 
aum, and others. No one ever was for a time;;;^ 
completely laughed down as Professor Boppvy*& 
he first published his comparative gran&ui^irj^ 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin and 
Dugald Stewart, rather than admit a rethfi^l 
ship between Hindus and Scots, would 
believe that the whole Sanskrit language .a^| 
the whole Sanskrit litralure—mind, a litetg^l^ 
extending over three thousand years and lai^l^ 
than the ancient literature of eitlier Greece 
Rome—was a forgery of these wily priests, t^ 
Brahmans.” vt'V- 

That the niggers of India, a dependi^^' 
of the West> had a glorious past and a nobfej. 
literature and a splendid philosophy was onthii^- 
ahle to a section of even the best - 
minds. When the views of the intellectuals 
so uncharitable, the feeling down the laddi^j^. 
could very well he imagined. But the c0nsei$i^3 
of opinion of the intellectuals did not 
the philosophers. Both Schopenfaaur and 
were great lovens of the Upanishads, 
Schopenhaurb eulogy of this pli.Uoso|^y.i. ift!'^ 
outspoken exptet^ion of a noble soul, 

- ai» it solaaa: M 






MELVILLE’S MOBY DICK 


U. SYAMALA RAO 


In Ins illuminating essay on Herman table disaster when Uie whale kills Ahab. It is 
Melville, Professor Ijeon Howard remarks : the experience of expression and expression of 

“There is a mystery about the man as well experience. 'I'hc sciir(;h for the whale becomes 
as about his works which teases and cxcitra the a search for the mysteries of man and nature and 
imagination.”—Melville himself says in his the universe, 

Moby Dick which is universally acknowledged The technique of the American novelist is 

to be his master-piece "To produce a mighty allegory and symbolism. Syinbfdism makes use of 
book, you must choose a mighty theme.” the real to express the unreal, while allegory makes 

In Moby Dick, Melville rose to the heights use of the unreal to express the real. The moral 
of a great writer of tragedy in the Shakespearean lessm\s of the Riblc are depicted in this novel, 
tradition, probing the age-old baffling problems There i> nothing false in the fact that Ishmael, 
of evil, of fate and of that complex of human Ahah,—Elijah, Gabriel and others in the novel 
weakness and nobility whieh is characteristic of have spiritual names. McKillo is thus legitimately 
the tragic, hero. 'Fhe great drama of human aide to sugge.sl Biblical analysi.s. It is an open 
fraiUy and man’s futile struggle against fate is b,ook like Hamlet in whieh we know better 
staged on the sea. ourselves than Hamlet. White whale .stands for 

MOBY DICK is the greate.st novel ever Satan. Ahab stands for the symbol «)f a proud 
vfritten and an indubitable master-piece planned man. (Ahum—pride) The whale is the sinister 
in an epic .scale whose richness increases with reality of good and evil. White is the symbol of 
-each new reading. With Moby Dick, Melville both purity (good) and leprosy (evil). Henry 
•: achieved a work that ranks with the—greatest Murray suggests that Ahah is the incarnation of 
yjjovels of the world. It transcends classification the Adversary who has summoned the various 
.^,'and critical labels, it lias an un-novelistic form, religions of the East to combat the dominant 
rj It is a novel with differenee. The concensus of religion of the West, 
reviewers di;.scribe(l it as a wild mixture of The story as told by Ishmael falls into three 


philosophy, blasphemy, fancy, wit, exuberance 
fj'limd adventure. It is a treatise on anthropology, 
f . psychology and psyche analysis, It is a measure 
■f’ llor measure. It is said that no one is considered 
;?.p ,scholar of American literature without the 
'^jkaowledge of Moby Dick. Richard Chase 
^^fpiUarks : “Moby Dick is a monologue told 
l^tdtlgh a mask. It is an epic of roraanre. It is 
ijiask of mangled dynamism.” It is the most 
Titorrting and the most characteristic product of 
Atherican iraagination, It moves grandly 
through alternations of excitement and ea-se to 
almost intolerable tension of the three day 
kiMa<L./ >f the w hite whale and the eveittttaLtaevl",. 


part.s ; a long and circumstantial introduction 
in which the matter of fact youth is forevtamed 
by various events and signs that this ia no 
ordinary voyage ; the major portion of the book' 
is filled with incidents and the technical process 
of whaling; and finally tliree chapters ‘ in 
which the adversaries are engaged in inortal 
conflict and resolution. Ishmael, the outeast 
alone survives the wreck to tell of it. Othfft 
characters are grouped around three t lshin^ 
Aha)>, the Wlwle. The ^ree 
England men, the pious Starbuck, the 
huffloro^ Stpida apd tjhe. '^rjbpci(t 


,..:w 

'Jt. 




■ MEtirHXFS MOlBY DICE ' 



‘ Quecqueig that of primitive pagan 

morality, but neither can overcome Ahab’s will. 
The nature of good and evil, the power of the 
will to defy fate, the validity of those insights 
which contradict the apparent laws of experience, 
the eternal laws of Cod and Nature in which man 
is caught—these are the issues that are raised by 
Ahah’s defiance aj’ainst the inescapable forces of 
Fate. 

It Is a novel of vice and violence. It is a 
novel of action and adventure. If wc take Moby 
Dick as ibc centre, it assumes the shape of an 
epic. If we take, Ahab a> the ecfitre, it becomes 
ill’ tragic diaina of a tragic protagonist and if 
we take Isl'inael as the e''iiire it will become an 
adM-ntiirous novel. Aliabs voyage is like that 
of (’alumhus in .siciuh of a new world. Masefield 
says ‘‘Moby Dick speaks of the whole secret of the 
sf-a 

This story is an iiilerpietalion of life.—an iti- 
terprelatiori that is strangely profound anrl 
marvellously 1 1 I u ni i n a t e il , The 
allegorical siguifieancc’ of the work seems to 
have creaped Melville till it v\a.s pointed out liy 
llawthornc. There js no doul>t aliout the 
allegorieal'ic.ss of Moby Dick. All the races of 
thr' world aie represcuted by the crew and the 
.sum total of human nature is c'diihiled in the 
character of Ahab, just as the monstrous whale 
is representative of the universal force against 
which man is eternally pitting himself. Man 


peffionfdity of Africa. Pip is the part of 
primitive African boy who is the symbol ofy 
ti rrof and his mind is oriented by WestfilKly, 
culture. All of them are sharply contrasted;in.! ■ 
every w’ay with that of -Ahab, the coinplexi,'' 
personality. It seems as if Moby Dick ils^- 
stirs the sea into storm and so the whole atmOa*>; 
pherc is stormy and the whole universe appedTf*.. 
as if dislocated. ” U 

There is the Hamletian complexity dboWi' 
this novel and also the Hamletian criticism iflfj 
the novel. 'Ilieir is a psychological, 
mylhi' ai and metaphysical meaning in this noy^,; 
Ahab is the transcendeiitalist, carlylian, 

Etftiian Hero. He is like the. young scientist 
Havvii)orne’s story ‘The birth-mark’. He docs 
reei>gniae the whale as the source of light. 
the pride in him whi<‘h sets him to the periloiiB^ji 
voyage. It is the same pride which caused 
to rebel against Dod and hi.s consequent 
Ahab probes into the innocent world like Satmr il^ttlF'j 
Fden. 1 he pride against the creativity of (56d'| 
is directed against the Wliile Wliale. Wherl 
primitives saw light, they called it Codiij, 
Similarly the White Whale has the personality 
rt‘a!e the primitive terror on the on-lookerit;* <; 
h hit-acl falls into sort of ‘desperado philowphy.*4 
Iti sucli a n.ood he regards the universe as a 
practical joke. Kveu the biid of heaven goes dpWJl 
wi.h the sli'j) which like Satan would not sink ittiq 
Itcll, liul she had dragged a living part of heavcn 


lives hi.s life, in purivuit of death across a sea of 
universal doom and the, glamour of the moon-lit 
ocean of summer midnight is as transitory as 
the Goodwill of Christmas, 

Moby Dick knows everything and it is 
omniscient. Its absence is a powerful presence. 
Starbiick is the repre.sentativn of comraoasense. 
Flask is a shallow-minded person. He, is inte¬ 
rested in the Whale oil and wants to become, 
prosperous by selling the oils. There are a 
, number of pagan characters in this work such as 
. Fedallah^ ,th6 Persian who has deep faith in 
finery. Red Indian is the very 

' pfVri^^iafipni' W<? ^aye an African Dago 




along with her. ' . 

Dr. Faustus had defied t/od and ended ip 
lull. Hut he had defied God not out of hate hut out! 
<)f boredom or curio,■vily or re.stlcs,sness and in ll^ 
ciul he had a vision of God’s grace and forgiven^^ 
Lear railed at the Universe but sought instructi^j 
even in his madnes.s and learned re-conciliatitj^ 
and love in unexjKTted ways. ,Ahah adjudgi^.^|| 
evil and defied it. He says 'T am the Fate’s 
nant,” In the first page he is a self-appointed (5o^^ 
the later pages he is less than a man, a 
of destiny. The book neither justifies nor condudw 
Ahabr It leaves the readers between pity and tpn^r 
good and evil, heaven and hell, more clearly? 
The perennial sense of injustice, the cry'?■ 
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Prometheus tuid jub ah of Ij-ar and Hamlet was 
i^flllso Ahab'*'. Ilo never peiiclrated the mystery nor 
came to as full an umlerslandin|i; of the nieaniiif; 
^ suffering as did Job or Lear, 

He dies spilling hale at the Whale, but he 
'does not die « yni(ally .t in bitterness. There is 
‘Salso a note of reeoncilialion, ‘Oh, now I feel my 
l»j)-most greatni'ss lies in my to[)most grief.” 
nVis is not rceoneiliation with the whale or with 
/the malice in the univer.se, but il is a rceoneiliation 
'of Ahab with Abab. H.A. Myer.s states that the 
;eml of Allah is not unrelieved defeat, but victory 
Jin defeat.” 

J; . The book is not a philosophical essay nor a 
/dance of svmbolie phantoms ; but a tragic inter¬ 


pretation of an action. He coveted the secrets 
of both the microscope and the telescope. He 
ivandered in the desert air of scepticism without 
bring able to arrive at an Oasis of faith. Yet 
even though we may not like Chase’s term, one 
cannot hut eoneur with his statement that the 
hook is impure art and one of the most 
audaciously hy brid (wicked) books ever 
written. Somi* one remarked that Moby Dick is 
■>a<l stuff and dreaiy or ridiculous. We can 
conclude with what \ .S. Natide aptly remarks 
that ‘Moby Dick is not only a drama of the 
torment in a man’s soul and his futile struggle 
against fat(‘ inil also a saga of human dignity 
and equality.” 




NEED FOR PRUDENT Housekeeping 


BHARAT BHTJSAN CUFfA 


The recent cut in foieign aid is bound to 
have far-reachinp: r<pcrcussions on our pattern of 
cxpen<!iture. Our development schemes are likely 
to he either postponed or pruned. Housekeeping 
activities have to he piudcntially cut down to 
enable the internal resources to be tapped for 
esst'fitial services like defence and development. 
Ibis is not an imiacssible task but every cut in 
expenditure is bound to be resented. 
INevcrtbelss, despite the unpleasant nature of 
the job, it has to Jk> -ciiously undertaken. 
The following paper suggests the lines of pruden¬ 
tial ectuioniy in G-overnrnenl exjHTidilure. 

It will lie notireil lliat (“xpenditure on adminis¬ 
trative services has gone up rapidly in the last 
ten years by Rs '.M crores. In H)r»l-o2, the 
(.eritr,d Adiiiinisiralion cost Hs 10 crores, ten 
yruis later if wa-- i{s i*> : Rs 9 eror«' <'\tra. Audit 
cos! Rs '! I fores in the ■-atne finaneial year ten 
years ialf r it Avenl (ij> to Rs .1 crores. Union 
Police, that is Gintral Kxpendilure on Police 
during t!ic same \c:ts was Rs iUR crores ; ten 
years later the figute rcarheii Hs 19 crores. 
Kxp<ndiliirc on Pxlernal Affairs in 1951-52 yvas 
Rs 1 etoies and ten years later if was Rs II erore.s. 


In this way Hs 57 more crores have h<‘en added 
t<i yyhat may be called expenditure - 

consisting of a large army of underpaid and 
underworked cleik«.‘ Similar story is repeated 
between 19r>(> and 1991 and yy e regret to note that 
the administrative expenditure during this 
quinquenniun went up hy Rs 199 crores." P'vcit 
the ex|wnditure on contingencies has also ineiea- 
sed from Rs 55 ciorcs in 1959-f>0 to Rs 40 crores 
In 1961-92.'* 'fTie jiay hill of the Central Servj(.es, 
it is curious to note has recorded a sharp rise of 
Rs 30 crores in the folloyving year.* According 
to a survey reportc<l by a daily newspaper, the* 
expenditure on wages and salaries during the 
decailo 1955-56 to 1965-fi6 shot up more than 
• tltlee tim^a from R? 157 to Rs 515 crores.* 

,..'7 Thta atupendous increase in housekeeping 


the Centre is tnutched with increskse 


vver,-' • J 


in the administrative expenses of Slate Govern¬ 
ments also. Of all the Stales, the administratioh 
of l.htar Pradesh was the heaviest. In absolute 
figures, Andhra spent Rs 7.52 erores in 1962-63, 
Bihar 3.'19 erores, Madras 6.16 crores and 
Uttar Prade.sh Rs 12.50 crores. In terms of 
percentage, Bihar spctil 4 per cent, Madras 5.5 
per cent, Punjab 4 per cent, Bengal 3.5 per cent, 
and Uttar Pradesh 6 per cent.*' Perhaps, this 
r'se in cxjienditurc would have been justihed if 
if had been followed by an increase in efficiency 
but this is far from being the case. It is admitted 
that the gmwlh in the size of the Union and 
State Governments has not niaile the adtninistrfty 
tion more ellieieiit.' I’o add to this, the share of 
the adtnini'-lralive expenses to total expenditure 
incurred by Government in 19.30-51 is still being' 
loaiiitaincd at seven per < ent. Ibe hard c;ore. of 
adinini“tiabiM' services e.g., general administration' 
in itself acixiuiits lor a little more than a quarter' 
of the total exiicnditure on adminisltative sex-, 
viei.'i. In 1%0-91, g<’nf'r.'rl administralion cost 
Rs 17 crores out of a total expenditure of Rs 61,5 
cure's in admini.strali'e services. As compared 
to 19.50 51, there is a rise of Rs R.J crores ogt 
general adminisiratiori helwecn I9.50-.51 and' 
I'^bO-t'l . Ibis is appioximately 100 per ceiit 
increase.''' ‘^i' 

The logic of increa.'cd expenditure without’ 
iinjrroving efficiency’ and the pic.sent light finanoia! 
resources impel us to consider proposals fox. 
elfecting much needed «cnm)my. The ecronomy^ 
scissors have to he applied from the top as 
things at the top affect things at the bottom. Pnt 
in tanee, the Pvesidenev of the Indian RepubHc 
is extremely expensive, fhe salary of Ra 10,00(1, 
granted to the President is free of income-t^.. 
This, according to a reliable calculation^ ij$< 
tcjuivalenl to Rs 17,000 jrt'r month. This^fa,' 
indeed less than the salary received by' tW 
Goveruor-General in pre-freedom days but id, 
far in exc;ess of the present lean resources of the 
country. The noble gesture of the first two 
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Presiticnfs in imposing a v^olutary cut on iheir 
salaries was in koepinpr w ith the demand of the 
times and they indeed won llic encomiums of 
the people. The I'residctiey, however, is still very 
exi)enpive. The oflitia! residences of the Trt'si- 
dent in New Delhi timl H\deral)a<l are still lavish 
and ostentatious. The chanpe-over of power from 
the British Vieerov to the Indian I’resident did 
not hrinp; about the necessary <'harige in his 
mode of living. I'he British Vieerov represcnleil 
the affluent British Kinpire in lontrast to the 
Tion-.nlluenf tliaracler of the Indian IVesidenI. 
As sin.h lac mode of living of the Indian Ptesi- 
denl is to iindi'i go rapid liansformation. He is 
expeet'al to live a simple and austere life. No 
samilepe is meant «hen it is suggested that he ran 
iTjf've to a smaller re>-idence leaving the princely 
Ilashtrapali Rhawan for jmhiie use. It is still 
fresb in jmhiir memo!\ that even Jawaharalal 
Nehru su!..j.r(sle(l liie coiuer-ion of the Viceregal 
Lcalge into a lios[)ilal in j)i (;-inde[>enderit India.” 
Could we not lednce the salarj and the pertjuisi- 
les of oflice of the Presidem v commensurate 
with thc' tesonrers of tlie nation 'i 

At the (etilic. e(i!unin could also he effected 
at the level of the (.oum il of Ministers. Th« 
piTsent length td the I riion Ministry is pretty 
high, dhis numfier is certainlv not unwieldy 
in eomparisnii to I K (tr I SSR Ministries hut 
surely heyond the km ursc c's of llie nation, \ 
rational reoigani'-alion will bring down the 
number of Ministers 'ignifieantly. A reorganised 
Minisliy should have a Prime Minister four 
Cabinet Ministers for porcign Affairs, Defence, 
Planning ami Ivnn.amic Development and 
Communiralioii'-, and tun Ministers of Slate for 
'General Adminislraiinn and Soeial Services. If 


Rs 22,23,OOG-Rs—l ,68,000', that is, Rs 20,55, 
OOO annually. This is fairly a good saving and 
is likely to kindle a new spirit of austerity in the 
jieople. 

J’herc is also a possibility of effecting 
(conomy at the Ontral Seeretaiiat level. The 
number of gazetted staff at ibe Centre has risen 
rapidly from l8,('O0 to .37,000 and that of non- 
ira.ietltc! staff from 16 lakhs to .33 lakhs during 
the decade 19,ini.'it) lo jfl65-(>6.’" The pheno* 
rnena appear t ) he universal as il. Norlhc'olc 
1 aikiiison was also struck by tlni rapid rise of 
(icrsom'cl. .Aflei a s(nd) of growth of personnel 
in Flritish Navv and colonial offices he ('nunciated 
ihi ihtorv that the ranubr-r of ofliciais and the 
rpianlity of woik are not lelalcd to each other 
at all. 3’hc rise in tbe total of those employed, 
.iccording to him, »s governed hy what is called 
Parkinson's I aw and would l)c much the same 
\d)ci;)ri th( volume of thc wfuk were lo increase, 
dimini'h, or even di'-appfais He found that 
the p'-vdiologdcal Factors responsible for this 
were Ivvo. namel\, first, 'An ‘official wants to 
mnllipiy suhonlinafcs," riot rivals, and second, 
‘oll< iais make wrrrk for ca<'li ■other.’''* He found 
that (bis figure would invariably he between 
0.17 per cent and 6..'>6 per cent, irrespective of 
miv variation in the amount of work lo be 
done. ' 

As the foregoing [minis out we have 
tratiK'iiid-ad r-ven tbe crowth rate envisaged 
(imlci ibc Parkinson’s Taw, a very unfortunate 
develo|)rrient. Cranled larger functions of the 
stales in view of the elianging nature of the 
ohjcrlivcs of the stales some growlh in secretariat 
personnel is called for hut not so large an 
increase. That is why a number of proposals 


the, average monthiv /'xpcndiluie on a Minister have been made to a«'hieve economy in public 
iat tbe pft.senl rate''*, i' lls 2,000 the total monthly expenditure. Tbe essence of all these proposals is, 
[expenditure of a seven-sli ong I'nion Miniistry firstly, that there should he a redurtion in rates 
he Rs 14,000. Annually, the. figure would (if jisiy and allowances ; secondly, the existing 


'[^Ork out to Rs 1,68,000. Thc Tnion Ministry staff should be cut down through a process of 
according to th? latest estimate, would contracting the aclivilles of tlie government; an,*) 
,R« 1,85.250 monthly and R.s 22,23,000 thirdly, the existing staff should be ; reditt!^.;. 
tf T<f iiiitlly.*' Tlie reduclicm in tbe cost of the thr(mgh a rational, difsposal of , 

^Ministry would thus be to the tune of suggestion, |#, ,*Bi'tj very effec^ve^’^ 
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little ]>ossibi]ity t>{ dfcreasing pay and allovrances 
»f secrelaritat htalT except al the toji layers of 
Ihe civil service. It is, liowcvrer, ]>o.‘‘siljle lo cut 
down the present Hii'U'illi of the staff through 
the implementation of the second and the third 
suggestions. It should he noted that oidy a revolu¬ 
tionary step in lhi‘ direction is likely to enthuse 
the jieople. Merely a nominal reduction in the 
strength of the* existing staff is meaningless and 
has only a piihlicil) value. 

Following the central trend the admiiiislra- 
fion ■ )1 the Slates is .d-o top lieaw . I’lie insiiiution 
of the (’.ovc'i'iioi aliitic c'osts Pi^, (> lakhs and 2l) 
thousand out of a l-ifal 1 .!' c\i»i‘ridllijrc of Hs 2 
iron's arid 19 lakhs.'' Ti reduce' this 
lieav \ cost iluic' aie jcnrposals varying 
from crdui’iion in the •osl of (lovernorslcip lo 
its total alxdifion.A-; a ''omprotnise, Imwever, 
a niiddle-of-llce-road po!ic\ nc'cds to he folhuved. 
The- instilulion ina' I <■ ri’taioed lo pc-rforin thci 
formal functions n ic-sary in a frarliaiiM'ntary 
form of government anil the uiuir'cessary 
parajihcrnalia of the oil ice sla-hed to the minimum. 

Further down at the State levei, a seiious 
effort lo cut down the size of the (hnineil of 
Minister.s was mailer through the Kamaraj Plan in 
196.'!. An upper ceiling to Stale Council of 
Ministers was fixi'd at 20 hut this did not mend 
matters.'*' Cndei reorganised set up it is pro- 
po,‘ed that the State Ministry with minor 
variations in diffircnl Stales would comprise 
four im'mhers for Ceneral Ailmiiiislration, 
Home, Civil .Supplies and Social Service's inclu¬ 
ding the Chief Minister. This would bring down 
expenses of a State Ministry to a fifth. It is 
felt that while the* salaries of the Ministers is 
not more, their allowances are excessive and 
beyond the resources of the Stales. It was 
stated that the 12 Ministers and 10 Deputy 
Ministers of a State Gcjvernmenl alone drew a 
total amount of Rs 1,30,175 as allowances.^'' 
Tbl® excessive expenditure preempts us to cut 
down the allowances of. the Ministers drastically. 

,|!l[iim}t:ure. .supplied fyee to the Ministers also 
raadip#. To add lo this, 


the free limit of electricity and water involves 
considerable waste to the Slate exchequer.”^ 
.A curb on the iuxuriems living of our Ministers 
is, tberefore. an urgc'ol and vital necessity. 

It i.s also depressing to note that there is 
an all rounil increase in State Secretariat without 
adding an iota to its efliciency. Ihe wage bill 
of the; Punjab Government lias increased 350 per 
cent during tbe period 1955-56 to 1965-<56 and 
the number of eiii})loye,es has increased from 
l,2‘t,000 lo more than 3,(10,000. The expenditure, 
on administration in Madras during the last 
tlec;acle has doubled."- In Cttar Pradesh also the 
expemdilure on administration has almo.st doubled,' 
that i.s, from Rs 16.81 croics it rose to Rs, 30.42 
during the last ten years."' In Vl'esl Bengal, the 
administrative cost of the Covermnent has shot 
up more than five times during the last teu . 
years and the major portion of the; increased, 
expeudilure has gone to nreet the increased 
staff requirements."* In Kerala, the expenditure 
has gone up more than three-fold dunng 
1957-58 lo VJ65-06.-''' In Madhya Pradesh, the 
e\{K;iidilurc; on administration has gine up by 
(>0 i»er cent. In actual figure's it was Rs 10.5, 
erore;.s in 1957-58 and Us 16.50 crores in 
1965(>6.-‘' And in Gujarat the admiuislralive 
i.'xpenditure has increuseil by 68 per cent since 
the' iiie'cpiiou of the Smte some eight years ago.*'*’ 

The geometrical progi'c.>-?ioii in the cost of 
administration at the* Stale Ic'vcl has IcikI many 
people lo profft;r proposals for deduction in , 
expenditure. Some of the ausle'rily measures in 
the expenditure of the Slate eif Uttar Frade^i 
included break in the annual change of curtainit, 
cancellation of outdated compensatory allowance, 
where means of communication have improved,; 
depletion in the slay of the Ministers and ' 
discouragement in air travel.-'* As these ptoC' 
posals envisage token cuts in expenditure theS^t' 
are not likely to cut much ice. What is needed ia' 
a genuine and ample testimony that the govenj*' 
merit is interested in real and effective cut Inr 
housekeeping expenditure. This is unhdppi^ 
wanting as .curiously enough sojtne States are 
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Blill trying to increase expencHrure,-® Perhaps 
the most significant «jueslion which any govern¬ 
ment considering lh<- question of economy will 
have lu tackle is the overall pririoiple of fixation 
of pay. The present di.'<j>arily in the salary of the 
employee is 1 : 'lire most acceptable 

prineiple in this <onnc<tlo?) is the lowering of 
the higher salaries and the raising of the lower 
salaries and hiidging the gap between the 
highest and the lowest paid <*aipIoyee to reason¬ 
able proportions. In no <'oijnlry peihaps such t 
serious hialu.s In-lutcn ■-.ilaiics exists as in 
ln«lia, 
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Indian Periodicals 


TheosophialTh^ World fivpr 

Ike Theosophist publishes the Presiden¬ 
tial Address of N. 8ri Ram to the 03rd 
Conveotion of tlie Theosophical Society at 
A dyar in December lOOS. In tiiis wc find 
an appreciation of tho werk done by Dr. 
Annie Resant. 

Much of Dr. Aunie Besant’s work for 
India was aimed at the rehabilitation of India 
on a moral and spiritual basis and she had 
great hopes for tlio revival of India’.s 
greatness, which she said would lie not in 
fight for conquest for place or power, or in 
political arena but in “keeping alight the 
torch of Spirit amid the fogs and storms Of 
increasing materialism.” 

The Theosophical Society has carried on 
their cca.seless effort for the realisation of 
this ideal in many lands and Indian philoso¬ 
phy and spiritual ideal have been recog¬ 
nised by thousands of people all over the 
world, today, wo find in the above men¬ 
tioned Address, there are many Thco- 
Bopliista in Europ<“, Americri, ^\sia and 
Australaaia. 756i in India, 43rt0.in the 
U. S. A., 750 in Viet Nam, 1300 in Australia, 
1006 in New Zealand, 792 in Argentina, 
644 ill Iceland, 1360 in East Africa and so 
on. There are many members in Germany, 
Switzerland, Brazil, Great Britain, Spain, 
Uruguay, Finland, Austria and various 
other countries. Apart from spreading 
their Humanistic ideals the Theosophical 
Society has been creating a better under¬ 


standing of Indian thought through all their 
sections in the different countries of the 
world. 

Nehru Award io Kimj 

. The .Jawaharlal Nehru Award ,for 
iuteruational understanding was made 
posthumously to Dr. Martiu Luther King, 
the American Negro Civil Rights leader on 
•lanuary 24, 1960. The Award was presen¬ 
ted to Mr.s. Coretta King, widow of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, by President Zakir 
Husain. Mrs. King, after receiving the 
Award, said, “It is with heartfelt gratitude 
I express my sincere appreciation for 
bestowing upou my husband your country's 
highest award. Tier husband, she said' 
‘■Raw the 40,000,000 Americans who lived 
on a lonely island of poverty amidst an 
ocean of plenty as a threat to peace and 
justice. He saw poverty in the 20th 
century as an affront to ’humanity., He 
dared to open his eyes and face American 
poverty.” Mr.s. king recited a poem of the 
Negro poef Janieh Weldon dohuson : 

God of our weary years 
God of our silent tears 
Thou who hast brought us 

thus far on the way. 

I’hou who hast by Thy might 
Led us into the light. 

Keep us for ever in the path 
we pray 

Lest our feet stray from the 
Places, our God, where we 
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Met thee, lest our hearts, 
drank with the wine of the 
World, we forget Thee 
Shadowed beneath Thy hand 
may we forever stand 
True to our God, true to our 
native land 

Mrs. King addressed other meetings too 
and made a great impression upon our 
people. 

Tlu' Buddha and l^asir Human Bights 

Ruddhailasa P. Kiiiliisiii^lM', in 

.the Aryan Path, >liow> huvv the Buddha was 
supremely ronseious uf Human rights and the 
Dignity of man. The quolation.s given below 
summarises - the thesis of iVh . Kirlhisinghe. 

THE Hl '-IA^ RKHirS COMMISSION of 

the United !\ati(»ns has enumerated an4l elaborated 
an international cotle of human rights in the 
lanmus Deela alion of Human Rights. But the 
priiuiples of ba'-ie lumiau lights have been 
■ recognized firm the earliesl limes, threat thinkers 
around the sixth retituvy B.C, made notable 
contribution.s among them wore .Socrates of 
. (Jreece, (ionfur'us of China, and the Budi^ha in 
India. Of the;' the < onlributioiis of the Buddha 
arc very impiessive. 

The Buddha..stood for justire ; therefore it 
•ViS not surpns iig that a basic code of human 
;-lighls is ini'u’porated in his teachings. 

The compai alive equality in social, economic, 
.?;:t«id political life of wonum with men in Buddhist 
.Jfatids is not at all suijuising. Buddhist Ceylon 
ijmd India, llie laud ol the Buddha's birth, hav'e 
^;piri>duced women Prime Mini'-lers in our day. 
i'V The caste system was hcfoming rigidly 
i;|i8tablished in India in Buddha's lime. He revolted 
aipst this injustice. He welcomed to die 
^ngha people of low and high r aste. He admitted 
his Order Sunila, the oulcasle ; .Sati, the son 
fisherman ; Naiida, a cowherd; Ambali, u 
er courtesan ; and Pumia and Punnika, -who 
'slave-girls. * 



The story of the ordination of Upali, the 
.barber, is an outstanding example of how the 
Budriha tried to abolish the caste system. Once 
.six Sakyan princes closely related to the Buddha 
came to see him out of curiosity hut in the end 
sought admission to the Sangha. Upali, their 
haiher, followed them to the Budddlia and likewise 
askeS> loi oidination. 'I'lic ordination was arran¬ 
ged so as to give lipali the place of seniority in 
the order, liic [triiice-, who aho became monks, 
had to pay homage to Upali, who later Ijccamo 
a iiigh aulhoril) on immaslic disci)dine. 

I^oine nicinher.s of the mdiililv were up.set 
h\ ibe.'^o actioii.s <,1 the Buddha and one of them 
challengcil ihi' Binldlia to dclinc a nobleman. It 
w.i? then that he ilcclarcd : 

iVo man is noble Jiy Jiirth, 

.\o man is ignoble by birth. 

Man is noble by his own deeds, 

Man is igruhlc h\ his own deeds. 

(SutlanipiUa, Vasnlnsulta) 
yVnolher fascinating example of non-recogni¬ 
tion of a (leison's taste is the case of the girl at 
the vvi-ll, Aiianda, the favourite disciple of the 
Buddha, was sent by tlie Bmldlia on a ■ mission. 
He was passing by a well near a village and, on 
seeing lAikali, a girl of a low caste, Ite asked for 
water to diink. 'I'he girl liositaled .saying : “0 
nobleman, I afti loo humlile ami mean to give 
you water, as 1 .im of Mitanga caste.” The 
Venerable Ananda replied, ‘"Sister, I ask not 
for your caste hut for water.’’ I’hen the girl's 
heart leaped joyfully and she gave him a drink. 

1’hc Buddha condemned slavery in every 
} hape and form. It was not William Wiiberforce. 
ami Abraham Jancoln who were pioneers in the 
abolition of slave/y, as is often thought in the 
West. The Buddha led the anti-slavery movement 
by laying down a rule for right manner of earn¬ 
ing one's living, which prescribed that one 
.‘Imuld not engage in any form of trafficking in 
human beings. ' , 

On one occasion Kewaclcle of Nalatida 
asked the Buddha w'hy he sWuld not ask. 
disciples to perform mjracleif 

crowds, at. Nalahtla. .S0 that they .wogfiitv:. 
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followers of ilie Buddha. The Blessed One’s 
reply was that he believed only in one niiraclr^ 
the iiiiraeh' of education. "‘I wouhl.” he said, 
ask a man to reason this wav. !o look at it that 
way, so (hat he may l)y himself of Ids own 
efforts he convimrd of the Irnlli of what I tell 
him.” 

Thetefore, in llu' practice of Buddhism, 
knowle<l"(' and wisdom .ate stressed. Durinp the 
leijiii of Asoka educational iiistitiitions spranji 
Uj) in eveiv iemph* in the larnl. Man'v a Buddhist 
temple htfcame a veritable r'cnlre of learning ; 
.‘-omc of them l.itcr grew inlo world-famous 
universities, from llie second renlury onwaids, at 
Nal.mda, 'I'axiia, etc. 

1 lie Buddhist (ivili/alion^ of India, Burma, 
and C-eyloTi were the first to have univer.sity 
edmatiem in the annals of ni.utkitui. Aflmillanee 
VV. 1 '- l>a.,eil on competence and n(>t on wealth, 
race, or ciccd. .Slndciils from Afghanistan to 
( h!i!;i n.'sided in (ia'se centres of learning. I’ho 
nni\< .’sitics llouii.-hed np to around the tenth 
f(Mtnr\ A.l)., anrl weri' finally destroyed 

by the invading A'lnslimi,— Mo"u] .iniiie,-. from 

' lie; north. 

During the third renturv B.T., hotli India 
and Cevlori had ho^])ital.s for man and hiiast. 
The-e f.icis are I'loied 1)V F.t Hi-n. (he ureal 
Cliinere scholar and monk wlio v i'it.-d ln<lia 
and Oylon. limperor Asoka w.a.s the first to 
estahlish hospitals in India and he encouraged, 
in the third renturv B.C.. ii,e cullivalion of 
medicinal heths, No wonder TI. fi. Well.® railed 
Asoka the nohlesf king in the hLstorv of 
mankind. 

Suami Vhchannnihi on Edurntion 

Sudhansu Bimal Mookherji, writing on Swamy 
Vivekaiianda and His Religion, in Prahmldha 


philoso|>h>' came next to satisfy the spiritual 
hunger that men felt. The irleals of education 
that the Swamv preached dealt with the imparting; 
of knowledg.; that elevate the human soul and gave 
the Student the ahilify to judge human values, 
rather than just train him up to do things of 
one srrrt or another. Oitr present system of 
education is moving farther and yet , farther■■ 
away from these ideals. Mr. Mookherji writes 
A great lover of humanity, Vilekananda 
was essentially a man of religion. But religion 
flid not become in his ease, as it does in many, ; 
an. asocial ijue.=t for f^od or the Absolute’ notf 
was he eoncerTK'd far more with his own salva¬ 
tion than with the good of the society. Religion ' 
and worship; to he genuitw', inu.st he reflected in 
one’s everyday life. Selfless love i.s the real 

eiivii of life. I hat is why I’aramalianjsa 

Kamakri“Iina enjohierl loving, selfless and 

Jespeetfnl service of God's creatures. 

A haimonius development of the body, mind 
and soul, vvhirli alone can huiid up an hitegrated 
j’cfjonalilv, is the essential precondition of 

evolving genuine -piritualitv. But the, body, 
uhicli i... (tic reecplaele of liolh mind and .soul, 
iPU'l he taken eaie of first. V’ivekananda, there¬ 
fore, lannehed a ein.-adi' against the mo.st serious 
nii'leiial wants, viz, those of food and clothes, 
of Ins suffering rounlivinen ami women. That is 
wliv he com eiiljated on humanitarian work in 
India, fhe Ratnakri.^hna Mission, which owgs 
it' existence to the .^wanii .s in.'^piration, stands 
todav as the living emhodiinent of his ideal of 
the spiritual regonei'alion of hnmanitv through 
phvsieal, mental .and spirilii.il hetlerment. It hits 
hf en in the forefront of ail missions of mercy in 
India for the heller part of a century. R has beeiJ^ 
doing valuahle liducational work as well anti 
run.s a numher of selnmls, colleges and polyiy 
lerhnirs. n 


Bharat hegirrs his artiilc with a (|uolatinn. The 
Swamy said, “I donot, helievc in a religion or 
God which cannot wipe the widow's t^rs or 
jhring, a piece of bread to the orphan’s mouth”. 
=^0. i^wiypy’s humanitarian outlook gave sev($ a 

r^igious life jnd 8 |)ec:ul 4 iiye 


•Social progre-* and uplift depend on educa- 
tion .and a found system of education is the sine 
qua non of the one as well as of the other. TBf 
Swami had a poor opinion of the systeiinl'^ 
education in the India of his day's.* Nor w6il^^ 
Ije think very differently if he were ^livi? »day. 
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It specialized in In inking out ‘))Tanflctl bales of no! tlip ‘mere study of material eciences and 
Standardized coininodily’. He wanted instead ^tuniing out things of everyday use by machinery’ 
the re*c(.n:-tiu< tion of Indian ‘intellwt by sprea- but the discovery of the solution of the problems 
ding a real knowledge of Sanskrit’, the language oi life. The objeelive was to be achieved by a 
of Indian eultuie. by an integration of ‘We.stern system td training ‘by which the current and 

science in it, and by reviving the Indian fxj)rossiuii of will were brought under control’ 

universities so that they might produce men and by a ronibinalion of the sciences of the 

..rather than diplnmats and officials'. Education, Vi esl 'with the Vedanta ‘brahmarharya’ (conti- 

aceoiding to liim, was ‘the manife.slalion of the nence) as the guiding motto, and also shraddha 
perfection alieady in man’, ft was to Vivekananda (reverence) gnd faith in one’s own self’. 


Foreign Periodicals 


Tcachithi hi/ Sound 

Richard Bourne writing in the Man¬ 
chester (luardian weekly says, The 'phonic’ 
method of teaching children to read in 
which words are built from letter sounds 
is much more eflective than the ‘look say’ 
or sight reading method now widely used.” 
Researches carried out by the University 
Institute of Education of London in L5 
primary schools among two groups of 400 
, children taught by the ‘phonic’ and the 
‘look 8»y’ method have shown that “young 
children can learn i‘2 letters and their sounds 
and can build monosyllabic nouns meaning 
fully at a slightly younger age and in the 
same period of time as they can learn 5‘2 
words by sight. Among very bright 
children there arc seven times as many who 
learn to read‘phonetically’ in one month as 
“ there a#e who can memorise 52 words by 
; jsigbt in that time without learning to read’’, 
^^omparison of the children of the two 
ll^.upa clearly showed the:advantages of the 


‘phonic' system. “A comprehension test 
showed that 35.8 per cent of the ‘phonic’ 
group read fluently compared with 20 per 
cent of the ‘sight’ group ; 12. ‘2 per cent 
of the ‘sight’ group were poor readers 
compared with 7 per cent of the ‘phonic’ 
group.' 

About Oandhiji 


Kingsley ^Martin writing in the Nev^ 
SMesmau made a ‘personal assessment’ 
of the Mahatma. His summary of Qandbiji’a 
out-look, ideals and unique ways of dealing 
with problems will be found interestiog by 
Indian readers. lie said, ' 

“I suppose that in so far as people in 
this country recall his teaching at all they 
think of him simply as a pacifist. This is a 
misleading picture. Amongst other things 
he was a successful barrister with a shrewd 
and realistic mind and a gay, vivacious 
sense of humour. He only gradually evolo 
ved this theory of non>vioience after he hed 


discovered in $outh Africa what It vrMi 
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to be *a coloered man. fie learnt that it 
was possible to maintain his dignity as a 
human being and to if^in political battles 
though he was insulted aftd beaten up. He 
rejected the doctrine that Englands predi- 
oainent was India’s opportunity, and in the 
Boer War, clad in khaki and puttees, he 
served in an ambulance unit and attained 
the rank o£ sergeant-maj,or. In he 

still held that, when England was in danger, 
it was a duty to serve the government which 
he had accepted in time of peace. He even 
recruited for the army. But by that time 
he had become the spokesman of all Indians 
in South Africa and had won for .the Indian 
Community a complete, if temporary victory. 
Ho had bargained with Ooneral Smuts and 
earned Ins admiration. His doctrine of 
satyagraha had taken shape and definition •• 
He had proved before his final return to 
India in I9l5tbat the weak are not nece¬ 
ssarily powerless. 

« • • * * * • • * 

‘ In order to discipline himself as a 
satyagrahist he discarded not only all the 
pleasures, but what most people would 
regard as the necessities of life. Goat’s 
milk was permitted, because of the crude 
treatment of cows, cows milk was rejected. 
How far could he live on fruit and lemon 
juice. Ho would spend years before making 
a vow, but having . made it he Would main> 
tain to the point of death. ** 

••• ••• 

His idea that the British would grant 
India freedom after she had fought for them 
in the 1914 war was shattered by the 
atrocious events at Amritsai’, when net^rly 
400 Indians were shot iu cold blood, not to 
pr^ent them from breaking the law, but 
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general Dyer ekplained, as S punish menfi 
floggings and the 'crawling order’ were the 
indignities: they brought Gandhi into 
active pQlitic.s. Clearly India had to fight 
for her freedom, though fight,' in his defini^ 

' tion, meant resist by Satyagraha. Hundreds' 
of young Indians accepted the challenge and 
lay dt>wn in the road presenting themselves 
without weapons to be beaten by police 
baton. In this fight Gandhi won moral 
victories but suffered many disappointments. 
There were occasions on which the crowd^ 
following him resorted to force and even 
committed atrocities on the police. Gandhi 
would then proclaim a fast against his own 
followers. They would be penitent and' 
terrified lest he should die and the British 
authorities were also frightened of the' 
revolutionary effects which might follow his* 
death. 

•«* ••• *«• 

“India to Gandhi was one. He never 
accepted partition. The creation of Pakis¬ 
tan was to him a catastrophe. When he 
said, not long before bis death, that he was .a 
“spent bullet’ he surely referred to his 
failure to overcome communal hostility. In 
January 1918 he made a largely successful 
effort to end the terrible massacres in 
Calcutta and on 13 January he began a fast’ 
that was likely to continuo till death in order 

to make Delhi again a civilised town. . ; 

' ( 

Itevolution Revolatimmcd ' : ■ 

The forces of the left by going farthecf 

’ 

and yet farther on the left are creating, 
fusion in neutral minds as to the true naiiQt|jj(| 
of right or left. Alan Brien in The Nete 
man describes a debate in the Central Hai^;'^: 
'Westminister between Michael Foot and; 
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Tariq Ali. "Several thousands mainly young 
people, dressed often like twins in each 
other^s sweaters, leather jackets and even 
I hats, had turned out to dispute about the best 
way to achieve socialism*•■what had drawn 
them there was not the desire to join forces 
in an as-sault on the capitalist system but to 
watch the besiegers 8(|uabblo among them¬ 
selves as to who had the one and only true 
trumpet, whose blast would make the walls 
tumble down. The Tories, and the lAbour 
Party orthodox did not need to do anything 
but stay at home. Their opponents were 
doing a better job, in their idealistic, self- 
righteous way of splitting the ranks. The 
rival oraeus and auguries, the competing 
quotations and slogans, the betrayals and 
conspiracies were those which have been 
served and returned and volleyed in the 
socialist movement since the founding of the 
First International. 

“A large section of the audience booed 
with weary politeness, any mention of Parlia¬ 
ment-••Denocrafic institution were at once 
■fraudnlent and ludicrous in Britain but 
‘essential and sacred in Czechoslovakia or 
“ Greece. The fewer members any political 
1 ^'group possessed, the purer its doctrine, the 


nobler its leadership and the greater ite 
chance of gaining power. I'^ilure was some¬ 
how proof of Hucc^s and success a sign of 
imminent failure. The country was farther 
away from socialism than in 19-15 and yet a 
proletarian dictatorship was just around the 
corner. 

“Britain has alw.iys been a jaw-breaking 
theoretical nut for Marxists to crack. 
Marx and ICngcIs both thought this should 
be the first country to stage a revolution but 
we kept letting them down --‘The English 
proletariat is actually becoming more and 
more bourgeois' conipLains Engels in 1858 
so that this most bourgeois of all nations is 
apparently aiming at ultimately at the 
possession of a bourgeois aristocracy and a 
bourgeois proletariat o,-- /n7/ as a bourgeois. 

The writer winds up by philosophising that 
Revolutionaries have to get used to such 
disappointments.” Trotsky’s prophecies 
about the overthrow of Stalin proved to be 
untrue but Trotsky did not give up hope. 
After all revolutions took more time to 
develop than did other things in the indivi¬ 
dual’s life. So, the great debate "did not 
arrive at any constructive conclusion 
as far as revolutions or socialism went. 




Book Review 


StJKENDRA.VATtl BaNICR.I IOA 

Published by the Director, the Publi¬ 
cations Division, Patiala House, New Delhi, 
“Sureodranath Banerjee" by 8 K. Bose is 
the latest biography, in the Builders of 
Modern India series, and is priced at Rs. 3- 
Surendranath Banfirjea needs no introduction 
being one of the founders of the Indian 
National (Jongress while his great contri¬ 
butions to the growth and development of the 
Nationalist Movement in India are admi¬ 
tted by all sections of public opinion in the 
country. 


Surendranath comments on his “strenuous 
life beset with the strangest vicissitudos". 
A short resume of his biography brings into 
focus some of the importaut facets of his 
career. Born in a conservative Brahmin 
family in Calcutta, his .background reflected 


the conflict between the strict traditions of 
his grandfather and the progressive aspir 
ations of his father who was a doctor. 
Against an un.settled background where the 
aftermath of the 1857 movement led to .an 
aggressive exclusiveness in place of the 
earlier India orientation of the British 
Community, even deserving Indians were, 
denied their share of the higher services in 
trade and Administration and discontent was 
thus brewing among the people of the rising 
middle class intolligentia. 

The complication of snch a background 
are reflected throughout Surendranath's 
career. Educated as he was, iu various 
inatitutions both Eastern and Western, from 
pathshalas, to Anglo'ludian schools and 
colleges, he was such a promising student 
.Ceoomtneuded tot further studies 


in England by his college Principal. Here 
he competed aud was successful as a candi¬ 
date for the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tiation inspite of various obstacles ail conn¬ 
ected with racial discrimination. But this 
achievement proved fruitless when within a 
short while, he was dismissed from the service 
on a superficial charge and also refused 
admission to the Bar. 

' This became thus the turning point of 
his life. Upon his return home he became a 
professor at the Metropolitan Institution 
and began organising his career otherwise. 
Swiftly the student’s association, the Indian 
Association, an organised resistance to the 
passing of the Vernacular Press Act all came 
into being and the also became the proprie¬ 
tor—Editor of the “Bengalee” greatly ae 
a result of tlie two National Conferences 
organised by him in 18S5, the 1st sessien of 
the Indian National Congress took place 
in Bombay. Probably however the most 
satisfactory movement Surrendranath led was 
th.'it connected with the Partition of Bengal 
between 1905-1911. His entrance into the 
Indian Lpgislativc Council despite official 
barriers wa.s also a great triumph. 

Throughout his life however he only 
advocated moderate and constitutional means. 

This biography should therefore interest 
all students of modern political history of 
India as Surendranath Banerjea’s life and 
activities form an inseperable part of the' 
Nationalist moveraeut in India particularly 
his pioneering work and indefatigable 
labours for the enlargement of the people's 
right and Liberties. 

—L. Chatter|ee 
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/■//e Ceilinga of Ihc Temples of 0/ijrat ; 

It is no exaggeration to say this richly 
illnstrated and erudite monograph—written 
by J. M. Nanavaly and M. A. Dhaky and 
j excellently edited by B.L. Manbad—is a 
book of the year. It opens a new era of 
Architectural Studies—in India--and sets 
an educative model—as to how, other Indian 
schools of Architecture -should be studied, 
analysed and presented —Cunningham, 
Fergusfcon, Burgess, Percy Brown and other 
European scholars have made valuable 
contributions to the study of Indian Archi¬ 
tecture—but they are superScial studies. 
This is the first time that Indians have 
proved the inside aud depth of Indian 
Architecture—and scientirically revealed the 
inner meaning of its design aud .aims—in 
relations to the canons of Architecture as 
embodied-in the text of the Si'pa-Saslra. 
All the relevant texts have been ransacked 
and carefully, co-related with their canonical 
texts. Only one aspect of the Temples— 
has bccu studied, analysed and identi¬ 
fied with their accurate Terminology—and 
brilliantly presented .with illustrations at 
every step. Very valuable data have been 
extracted from ths tests of the Aparojitfi- 
pracclia, Vastii- Vidya, t)iandapalaksauam and 
Prasada-mandannni and Samarayua-sulra' 

dhara with wonderful results This is the 
first time—that we are informed of the 

accurate names of the various designs of the 
ceilings. Out of the eleven varieties—the 
following nine items deserve special mention : 
1 ) Karanda-dardarika. 2) Rupa-kautha. 3) 
Kola courses, 4) Gaja-taiu, 6) I.;ama, o) 


Padma-sila, 7) Samatala-Vitana, S) Kalpa** 

Tata, 9) Sama-Ksipta-Vitaua and Ksipta* 
Vitana. 

The design of a Samatala-Vitana (champ- 
anin) has a close analogue—in the Sinhalese 
Tirihji-talai. The wonderful designs — 
bespeak the creative imagination, and inven¬ 
tiveness of the master craftsmen of Qujrat, 
and the volume has been appropriately 
dedicated—To the Master—Sculptors and 
Architects of Oujrat. whose chisels carved 

the Vitanas, that are the Wonders of Mediao- 
val India.” All the temples and Marjids, 

have been studied and a complete survey 

has been presented with skill and erudi¬ 
tion. Their dates begin from the 9th 

Century '.and cover several centuries. The 
samalala- Vitana, depicting Narasimha 
Avatara (Vimala Shah) Temple. Dilwar. 
C\ A. D. 1189) was fiirst published by this 
Reviewer—in Rnparn, IV, l3-l4, 1923. 

I nfortunately, the query then made has not 

yet been answered. What is the reason for 
the presence of a Ilindu-Brahminical motif- 

in a tlaioa monument ? The authors and the 
editor deserve the highest praises for their 

splendid achievements. We earnestly appeal 

to the Minister of Education, Central 
Government to award a special prize to the 

authors for this brilliant presentation of tLa 
Architecture of Gujrat. We hope our 
authors—will present similar studies ’ of 

other phases of Gujrat Architecture. We 
specially recommend the STEP-WELLS of 

Gujrat for such a study. 0, G. Gangoly 

• Bulletin, Museum and Picture Gallery, 
Baroda. Vols-X VI-XVII, Edited by B. L, 
Mankad. Price. Rs 20/- 


Edifor—AsnoKE CnATTEBjEE 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
77-2>I, Dharmatalla Street^ Calcatto'lS. 
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THE mODERH KEUIELU 



\Yr. S t'AM). 

Afan’.^ socia! existence ihat all 

persons living in a certain cr^ooTapliica! area, 
wi>o are also similar in race, lanp;u ijie and 
culture, will try to help o ,o another, work 
together to achieve common objective', set 
up joint defences, organise p.iiilical and 
economic institutions for their common 
advantage and goucrally speaking, avs.'iti all 
quarrels and .antagojiisms among the indivi¬ 
duals living in that area by miitnully discus- - 
iiig describing setting and gnaranting the 
rights that the individuals will retain after 
their social obligations have been fully met 
and arranged for. Thus in a particniar 
social order the rights and obligations of 
the individuals are clearly stated and all 
persona know what they can have and may 
do by individual right, as well as, where and 
in what shape or form social rights super¬ 
cede individual rights. So, once the .social 
syatem has been properly organised and set 


in opcriiti-m the entire Community coasistiiig 
of immcrou-^ individual ii can live pencefuliy 
without any cUsiiing of intcrosts. Such 
occabioind ditlcreuees as arise ure sr-ttied in 
prescribed ways and itt accordance with 
laws and rulc-i of procctlure already laid 
down. That is why in all organised socie- 
tU-s trure are coiiits of law, legi-jlatiires, 
commiticc!' and panchay.'-t'. Individuals can 
always take their c uopicints and problems 
Lo tlu'se bodies atul airiiogo to remedy all 
individual or social lauits in an orderly 
manner. 

ii has boon found over Ihoiis.auds years 
that hniuan society can exist proiitably only 
ill this organised mann*-r, .Iniigle law or the 
principle of existence tlirongh individual 
struggle lias never ancteded in stimulating 
progress and development in human commu¬ 
nities. Improvement has been sought and 
achieved in organi.scd societies through 
criticism agitation and revision of old laws 
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and rules, but in all such cases of reformation 
opposition to the existing order has always 
expressed itself in an orderly manner. Indi¬ 
viduals have never broken loose from orga¬ 
nised bodies nor opposition to the old order 
assumed a many headed aggressiveness. No 
opposition conld be effective unle.ss it had 
a strong and weighty size. It is therefore 
useless to have too many small parties unless 
they can efloctively combine to thrust for¬ 
ward to a common objective. Generally 
speaking, it has been found effective to have 
a few large parties than numerous small 
ones. And in any case, no .society in which 
individuals rampagn in search of power can 
reach any useful destination. 

There are many races, religions, creeds, 
beliefs, social systems, languages, styles of 
art, music, dance or drama ; literary stand¬ 
ards, type of dress, diet and hair style and 

0 

manners and customs in this world. No 
Community can go on along its path of 
progress by adopting too many dissimilar 
ideals. I^et us say that the Bengalis are a 
community living in the geographical area 
known as Bengal in India. There is a 
Bengali language with its standards, past 
history and future possibilities which are 
clearly known to a great extent. The 
Bengalis have their religious beliefs, their 
own culinary art, their dress, music, manners 
and customs. It is therefore quite useless and 
unnecessary for the Bengalis to adopt Shinto¬ 
ism or Aztec totems in order to satisfy their 
religious urges or to discard their own langu- 
guage, diet and songs and replace them by 
Danish, Biltong or Yodeling. Such eagerness 
in introducing things exotic in Bengali 
culture and civilisation can never be very 
^arogressive for the reason that the environ¬ 


ment which Bengal provides cannot be 
favourable for the adoption of utterly out¬ 
landish ideas and institutions. The climate 
and resources of Bengal are favourable to 
mat weaving with reeds but cannot be help¬ 
ful for the weaving of camel hair saddle 
bag.s or the curing of Mink or Silver fox fur. 
Rye bread in place of rice, yak milk in 
places of cows milk, Igloos to replace mud 
and straw huts, cannot be workable ideas. 
It is admitted that the strange, the weird, 
the esoteric and the abstruse have a special 
attraction for Iho youthful mind ; but such 
thing.s can nev<?r grow roots in an unsuitable 
soil. Adoption of foreign cults, social 
systems and ways of life can never be a 
workable social program for the Bengalis. 
Good titbits for intellectual picknics •, but 
that is about ail. 

When men and women, young or old, 
agree to differ they can always develop 
antagonisms on next to nothing. As a matter 
of fact most antagonism has no foundation 
in clear cut realities. We are ourselves and 
they .are themselves and there can never be 
any unity for we feel and harbour a strong 
mutual dislike. In fact the nearer and closer 
we are to one another the stronger is that 
feeling of dislike. Hatred can grow by 
feeding on itself. Then there are differences 
which are really imaginary. The ancient 
Greeks or the modern Chinese can give a 
causHs belli to Indians in M. P. or Africans 
in middle Africa, provided the people con¬ 
cerned want to squabble. The desire to 
indulge in .separatism is therefore the funda¬ 
mental consideration in all socio-political 
disagreement. In the student world groups 
of yooDgmen and women come to blows 
oyer any plausible diCSBrences of opinion. 
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Such differences may be found locally or 
may be of utterly foreign origin. They may 
again have nothing whatsoever to do with 
students or their immodiuto enviornment. We 
found recently certain students fighting over 
ideas connected with the rights of cultivators 
over the ownership of the products of their 
labour. The students fought, although they 
cultivated no p.iddy fields. Students may 
form factions over the sultanate in Turkey or 
Lamaism in Tibet. They may side with 
peasants, workers and soldiers without be¬ 
longing to any of thf-se c.at('gorie6. In fact 
students fight like the Irishman who took his 
coat off to join in a fray without knowing who 
was fighting whom and for w'hat. W^e feel 
no antipathy for the students for they act 
according to the dictates of their natural 
instincts, lint we cannot approve of the 
grown lip polificians who make use of the 
students to achieve their own ends. 

Unity and a peaceful collective existence 
are the basic inspiration for the creation of 
a social order as opposed to a state of total 
disorder in which all individuals are free to 
act 83 they like. Unless, therefore, one can 
clearly and precisely state the purpose, of 
any move to effect changes in the system set 
up for social unity, one will not be justified 
in forming dissident groups for making things 
better. A mere expression of vague and 
general disagreement with other people 
can not bo accepted as a reason for forming 
a new party or group within tba social body. 
Political parties must have clearly stated 
creeds which must have an advantageous 
and profitable significance for the community 
at large. If some people feel that Bengali 
phould be written from right to left they 
cafinot form a political party for the realisa- 
of that ideal. Nor can one agitate 


politically for working during the night 
hoars and sleeping during the day. 8uch 
ideals fall within the category of fads and 
fancies and should not be granted the dignity 
of political creeds. How is one to stop the 
formation of groups of individuals who dift'er 
from others by their adoption of beliefs and 
programs uf work which are absurd, ludi¬ 
crous and comic ? Surely, one cannot enact 
laws for the control of senseless activities. 
It .is only by stimulating the growth of 
commonsense and the true appreciation of 
correct social values that one may secure the 
well being of the people of the community. 
If the people permit the formation of fake 
crcedal groups for the progress of the coinm- 
unity but these groups create only disorder 
and disunity then the psychological foun¬ 
dation of the social system will become 
diseased and society will slowly break up. 
True valuc.s must be maintained and ideals 
roust be real and life giving, 

S>f. Mika Hkvi 

Sra. Mira Devi was the only surviving 
descendant of the poet Babindranath Tagore, 
She died on the 1 .'Ah of March in Calcutta ati 
the ago of 7ff. Mira Devi had a son and a 
daughter ; but the son died (piite earlj in 
life and thn daughter Nandita Kripalaiii died 
last year. Latterly she had not been keeping 
very good health and had been quite ill on 
several occasions. Inepite of her visits to 
Santiniketan and to Rabindra Bharati she had 
bfion rather lonely since the death of her 
daughter. Mira Devi was deeply attached to 
the ideals placed before her by her illustrious 
father and was always actively interested in 
the progress of the Viswa-Bharati. She was a 

person who was totally genuine and sincere 
and could never tolerate any compromises 
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which went against her beliefs. Her high 
principles and straightforward ways obtained 
many good friends for her who were deeply 
attached to her. She represented the best in 
IJengali iatellectua! womanhood of her time 
and was gentle, courteous and friendly in 
her behaviour. She did not believe in pushing 
herself to the fore-front isf things as she 
might have done with her Jainiiy connections 
and backgroiuid. She was self centred and 
never liked to be in the lime light. She 
was an able writer and a convincing speaker. 
P>iit her literacy contributions were mostly 
published in journals circulated from .Santi- 
niketan. Her death is deeply mourned by 
all. 

Rowinc lo ini: Anjia.m.vns 

The two young men, Lt. Uidic and Pinaki 
(‘hatterjee who made a brave attempt to go 
to the .Andaman Islands in a row boat 
successfully completed their hazardous 
journey in thirty three days. During these 
adventurcii.s days they weic (juite often 
coinpietoly cut off from the rest of the world 
and were alone iu a twentyfoot row boat in 
the va>;t»>ei!H of the Indian (Icean. They 
encountered heavy seas at times caused by 
seismic disturbances near Indonesia and they 
also met sharks which infest these waters. 
But the greatest difficulty they had to face 
was the necos^iity of continuous rowing 
without which they could make no progress 
nor keep in their course. There were strong 
currca,t 9 here and there and it was only by 
hard rowing that they could neutralise the 
tendency of their boat to drift away from the 
right path. LS Duke and Pinaki Chetterjee 
have thus achieved a feat which is dangerous 
difficult and unique. For though men 


might have rowed to ceylon, Sumatra, Malay 
and other distant places during historical 
times from Indian ports, they surely used 
bigger boats and considerably bigger crews 
than the two man crew of the Admiral 
Angrc. They pos.sibIy used sails too so 
one m xy say that these two youngmen have 
done something that has never been done 
before. Then, again, they have done this 
for no material profit. It wa.s just the expre¬ 
ssion of their spirit of adventure, and the 
urge to prove that young Indiana can achieve 
the impossible. 

Aooi.itidn oi' the Upi'Ei: 11oi.se 

There are several hnndrfid.s of thousands 
of unemployed men and women in West 
Bengal. A good percentage of these persons 
are educated, technically trained and cjualified 
for productive work. The employers of 
West Bengal have made it a policy matter 
iu many establishments to import non- 
Bengalis to man their oflices and factories. 
This is a major economic and social problem 
to be solved by the government of West ’ 
Bengal. The quantity of food produced in 
the State is not enough for the consumers. 
West Bengal has to obtain food from the 
Centre in order to feed the people. The 
price lixed for rationed rice is now 
much higher than the price one pays for 
rice purchased in the open ( black f) 
market. These are matters which will 
require much effort on the part of the new 
ministers and their parties to solve. The 
law and order position in the state is very 
bad. There are fights and disorder every¬ 
where. The government have to establish 
law and order effectively. With all these 
unsolved problems in hand, we find the ^ov- 
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ernment oxpressiof; its desire to abolish the 
Upper House of the Legislature as a priority 
move in their program. We hope the gov¬ 
ernment have found enough material evidence 
against the continuance of the Upper House 
to justify their announcement. We think 
the reason behind this move is to make 
it easier for the new government to 
effect basic changes in the socio-economic 
system of West Bengal to suit their ideas of 
social progress. We have already said that 
the first things that rc(juire to be solved are 
unemployment, food supply and law and 
order. To .achieve .anything in these fields 
one does not rcf|uire to abolish the Upper 
House. Kather, where a large number of 
imsgin<ative people arc thinking out now 
ways of bolving old problems, constitutional 
checks are of very great importance. 1')ie 
Upper House therefore should not be aboli¬ 
shed at this stage. 

ItKI’OUM Ol! iNinVini’AI. I’komt 

With the advent of a progressive govern¬ 
ment in West Bengal which bclievo.s in chan¬ 
ging certain fundamental concepts of rights 
and obligations, right and wrong and just 
and unjust; many persons will try to u.surp 
and grab what tliey should not have by dec¬ 
laring that they were doing this in order to 
establish a new social system. A good 
example will be found in occupying other 
people property. Particularly houses and land. 
It is well known that there arc many persons 
who occupy houses and lands belonging to 
others without paying a proper rent. If it is 
decided that no houses and lands should 
belong to individual owners but all such 
property should belong to the State or to the 
Commanity at large ; then the question will 


arise what lawful rent will the actual occu¬ 
piers pay to the State or to the Commanity 
at large. In no case should an individual be 
permitted to make use of something which 
does not really belong to him but does belong 
either to another individual or to the public j 
without paying a legitimate rent. Let us say 
a Ihika tenant of some laud or a small house 
occupies the same and pays a very small sum 
as rent by virtue of having rented the same 
about 30/40 or '>0 years ago. If there should 
be equality in the .Stiit«‘, all individuals should 
then pay tha same rent for the same or 
similar occupational rights .and no one must 
bo allowed to make a profit by reason of 
riglits secured in the past, for if the past 
can be capitalised for one person's advantage 
then why should not other persons continue 
to make a gain by the use of other historical 
rights ? So that .all persons should be told 
clearly that whosoever occupies any laud or 
house on whatever rights or by force at the 
jireseut moment will have to pay a legitimate 
rental in the near future when the principles 
have been fixed at law ; after the question 
of ownership has been precisely stated in a 
lawful .and constitutional manner. There an 
signs everywhere in West Bengal that lawlosi 
people are arraogiug to occupy lands belong 
ing to others. They arc hoping that the Lai 
will not protect the actual owQer.s now an 
they will be dispossessed by the usurpei 
without redress. The new government shou) 
make their policy clear about such occup 
tious of houses and lands. 

Co.sr OK PuoDlH’noM in' GoVimUMESTAI. 

Skuvices 

There are two ways of looking at raisi 
and spending of Revenues, One is that t 
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Governments are the niiers and they have a 
right to demand taxes, collect the same and 
to make disbursements according to soirie 
time honoured system, fn this, there is a 
sort of ruler and ruled relationship which 
cannot be fundamentally altered. The other 
way is to look at all governments as organi¬ 
sations set up by the communities whose 
affairs they look after and administer. Being, 
thus set up by the persons whom they rule or 
govern the governments are in their turn ruled 
and governed by those persons. Xu this way 
the people have a right to demand that govern¬ 
ments are run economically and that they 
fulfil their purpose without wastage of man 
power, buildings, equipment or money. That 
work which one man can do should never be 
arranged to be done by two or three men. 
That oifice or establishment which can be 
located in one building should not be 
installed in two or three buildings. All men, 
houses, couve*yaDce equipment etc. .should be 
fully utilised, without leaving anything or 
anybody idle cr not proptily employed. 
There is a tencieiiv^y ia governments to be 
lavish in engaging per.eonnel, in occupying 
space and in duplicating work or creating 
redundancies. Governments are always top 
heavy, overmanned and uuneces.sarily spread 
out in a many branched fashion. Govern¬ 
mental institutions are always in excess of 
lie essentially required number. In such 
sircumstanccs it is a happy sigo that our 
I progressive government in We.«t Bengal 
lave thought of abolishing the Tiegislative 
/Ottncil for roasous of ecouomy. They say 
jhoy will save several lakhs of rupees 
iftnaally by not having this check on legis- 
||l^ve enactments. We may not agree with 
politfeal leaders regarding the useful¬ 


ness of the upper house, but we must admit 
that the money spent on the upper house 
will be saved by its abolition. The outlook 
is healthy and helpful to the nation. Now 
that our progressive leaders have given such 
practical shape to their inner urge to save 
money and lesources in managing our poli¬ 
tical afiaiip, we feel encouraged and hope 
that they will carry their practical ideas to 
their logical extreme. Wo have said many 
times that India has too many States, go- 
vernmci.t^, governors, minislrics, legislatures, 
high courts and so on and so forth. There 
ivS really no need for having all these divi¬ 
sions and partially functioning institutions. 

Wo caii have the whole of Indi.a governed 
by having four zonal organisations and a 
central government. In this way, all pro¬ 
vincial clashes and antipathies will be wa¬ 
shed out and huge hums of money and exten¬ 
sive m:u)i)owcr and resources will be saved. 
Where abolition of the npj>cr house will save 
only a few lakhs, the abolition of the slates 
and their replacement by zonal governments 
will save hundreds of crores, and an endless 
number of buildings equipment and installa¬ 
tions. We have said before this that the 
zonal system will save enough money to pay 
for India’s entire defence expenditure, or 
more. The quc.stion of linguistic, racial and 
other rights can be solved by treaties made 
between the states before the formation of 
the zonal governments. All problems of 
movements of population, employment, edu¬ 
cation, health services etc will be subject 
matter of these treaties. There should be 
no difficulty in arranging things to the 
satisfaction of all interests. 

There may be ticeatieB guaranteeing the 
rights of people of partK^ular looaiil^s. 



right ol employmeat io industries and 
establishments of a locality as applying to 
persons belonging to that area. The question 
of concentration of wealth in the hand of 
particular persons and people of particular 
families and cominimities may also be dealt 
with. Rights relating to language, race or 
class could also be dealt with. In this 
manner a/.oual government should be in a 
better position to guarantee economic and 
social justice to the people of the zone, than 

the State governments have been able to 
achieve so far. fa the states talent of any 

type would be limited by the size of the 
state and cultural development of its people. 

The zone being a wider concept would pro¬ 
vide much greater talent and ability. The 
zones will in this way remove backwardness 

from all corners of India. The little jea- 
lousio.s and the petty vested interests would 

also be dissipated by the creation of the 
zones and national integration would bo 

made easy, India has been moving back to 
the middle ages during the period of Congress 
supremacy and national integrity has been 
badly jeopardised. The new movement 
towards scientific strengthening of the brea¬ 
ches, by the formation of political zones will 
make India united and strong. 

Cost of Living as Basis oj- Salahifs 

Salaries, in order to be fair should be 
sufficient for the purpose for which they arc 


paid. People work for salaries in order iot 
meet their expenses on housing, clothing, 
food, medic.al charges, education of children 
and maintenance of dependants* There ure 
very few salary or wage earners who live on 
incomes other than what they receive as pay¬ 
ment for work done. It is an established 
argument in matters relating to the fixing of 
wage rate.s that wages should meet the cost 
of Jiving of the wage earner. So when we 
consider the adequacy of wages and salaries 
we always try to find out the cost of living 
of the people concerned. As there are differ¬ 
ent standards of living involving different 
kinds of expenditure we usually try to work 
out cost of living figures for different types 
of pcr.soDs. The general practice is to work 
out cost of living figures for working class, 
middle class and upper middle class (officers) 
people. In the Calcutta area of West Bengal 
these different classes spend different sums 
for essential items of expenditure. There 
are minima and maxima and, naturally, avera¬ 
ges can be worked out from these. Such 
calculations would enable one to judge whe¬ 
ther a salary fixed for a type of person is 
adequate or not. If salaries are not adequate 
one would naturally ask questions as to the 
unknown extra earnings that the person 
must have in order to maintain himself and 
his dependants. 


Table of Monthly Expenses (rnpoes) under different heads 


Rent Clothing 

Food 

Education 

Medical 

Luxury and 

Savings etc. 

min—max min—max 

min -max 

min—max 

min—max 

entertainment 
min—max 

min—max 

Working Class 

30—60 10—30 

o 

Cl 

1 

o 

1.0—30 

10—30 

15-26 

10—39 

Middle Class 

. , aOr-^OO 30-60 

120-200 

80-60 

10-60 

20-.50 

10—30 ' 

Middle Class 

,^00^-500 

60-300 

00—120 

60—260 

59-fl60 
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pe have not taken into ao.couot expenses middle elasa expenses on conveyance •«« 
K^ocial aecoHsities such os on marriages, i . i • i i j mi . 

iorala rto. Xo- I, ,vo ,v,- calcilaK d i.^er; T''” 


K On tobacc.o. p;i 

P'V'ClaMs (>f 
I' Workirg C'hiss 
^ Middle ('!as^ 


Wo knit^ who ilu* v^ori.'ug people 

Ijye and we uho Ivoow tliat of them arc 

itpder paid. Aui'-i g (.he liddd^- du-.rj ;vi-o 
I^Ost pcuplo in f-crdi'o ol <)!•(' kind or ano¬ 
ther. d ho i!.”'p,-r niicldi!! c'.-.ss inciiidof. 
tpetOiS. iawycr-, cagiiKnu's idiiocr^! of iiigluT 
tk, mini-ifors, capitalists 'uid cxficrts in 
!|.riou3 ii.dds. cvpc?)'-.r's can be luiic!: 

Igher and ofieu arc. i’nC lln'S) lignrcs 
"lOW np ccrhi'.n f.’upos'ibiiitics r,/ (vnr assunip- 

(ons in '/arioii'’ in'ld 


iunury include^ 

evpan- conjectural 

table gives us 

ciiiema.s etc. 

f j»pcr minima, 

ma.xima and averages 

iM iuitmi-ii 

Maximum 

A vorage 

Ro 

150 

its. o“2;') 

Rs. 

2:; 7'50 

Rs. 

Im. tiOO 

Rs. 

I7.2-50 

s Pm. 

(iso 

Pm. PJ70 

Rs. 

I J2')-00 


V. 

|V 

d. •• 


I.I.l-'lJoVK. 


Tjn'ic i'. - ccc.odhing v:tv scrin’i-'!-, Vfrong 
Ilk liiuia'V toIcpP'I’c .service. Wo have 
lid this ia a pr(,*vim'.■. jjiimbcr If an}’bo(jy 
des to got any nuuibcr in’ dialling on the 
jfcomili'-, oil" Seldom g. Is tli-; 

isired nmnbcr i>' tt c aticuipt. Somc- 
inea the mnnber is oolai'i; i .’.ftc!' more than 
wroug oamber-' arc c.^iojcclod, Natural I v 
.ese arc added to the total (d' ti'C cails made 
the aiifortiinalf' subscriber. Hy cn(|uiry 
I find that mos t toll, phoaii users are now a 
paying b f an exorbitant number of 
i|j^a calls over the l.hO allow;d <jintrterly 


as irclti.stvo witlt the rents!. T!ii.s increase 
lias !io e.s:plariatio!) other tiian that of the 
faulty couii.'clions referred to .above. If the 
trh’pijonc antiiorities wish to check up on 
t:i:,; they cau publisli the ligures of extra 
caij.^ biij< d for by tlu'a .rt f.’alcutta during 
the i'st three year.s iiioiii.u by mouth, if it is 
found ti(i;f in h'cbruaty i')()G thev had x 
u’.Kiilici’ of c-a'is and thereafter the calls 
progre.ssivciy iucrcascd month by month 

a nioio ih.iu proportionate rate to 
the iMimbev of tclepi'.cuies in use ; then, 
the ('mibi'-o:) will be that the above 
cii!i(i-m Tcost likely justiliod. Another 

I’let'md wii) be i't'()iie-t telephone users 

lo keep a record of wroug numbers . 
obt.durd by them and to send a monthly 

report to .s'-ine otlicer specially authorised to 
d( al with ^ic matter. 

Ab”iit tnioK caii-, tiie h -^s said the better, 
tk rtaiii atatioi.s cm r.cvcr I.ie obtained over 

luoutbs. Whenever om- tries to get Jamshed¬ 
pur or Saliaianpur from Calcutta, for instan¬ 
ce, one seldom get.s a connection. Com¬ 
plaint-' never result in anything of advantage 
u> the .sub (',’'ibi‘r. 



A CRITIQUE OF SOCIALIST PLANNING IN INDIA 

niSWA^sATH LAHIRI 


'I'hc ciisc of ‘Socialist Society’ in TncUa is 
now well-established. I'he C'Oiice[»t of Socialist 
India has come into existence after a long 
evolutionaly process. I'rotn the Karachi resolution 
ilown to the I bird l*lan period Socialism has 
been stres-icd a'' our way of lib'. 

The aihieveinent of Socialism through demo 
tratic jilaniiing si'ts a new postulate of its own 
kind. The Socialism nhiih India preaches is 
not Old) a panacea foi- economic; reconstruction 
or economic de\'etopmenl hut it also tests on 
moial and human values of Ijle. Socialism in 
India stands for e<[uitahle distribution and for 
ensurin" jusliie to all. 

IManning in India aims at establishing a 
Socialisi Society h\ eliminating the gross 
irietjualitie.s in W'callh arul im'ouies and at making 
a revolutionarv change in social atui economic 
structure. 'I’hc l itsl I’lan almost envisaged all 
the objeelives enshiitied in the Constitution, i.e., 
to estahlisli a welfare Stale. While the Second 
Plan was a step forward in stating that mir 
SoeiaiisI eeonomv would not be based on the 
‘Private profit but “Social gain” where ‘‘there 
.should he progiessive rethiclion of the (.oneentra- 
fion of incomes, wealth and economic power”^, 
the Ihird Plan aims at establishing a Society 
without caste, chisv or privilege and ofleis 
fullest opportunity to giovv". 

We have completer] three Plans and arc on 
the thicshohl of the Fourth Plan. It i.s, however, 
deplorable that our Plans have failed to achieve 
what they aimed at. The jiurpose of this paper 
is to analyse the achievement of our Plans in ihe 
light of the objective enumerated above. 

The empirical observation shows that the 
prime factor for establishing a socialist society 
needs higher rate of growth both in agricultural 
.and industrial sectors. But, despite our coniple> 

X . 2' 


lion of fifteen years of planning our achievement 
in thi> direction is not assuring. 

'Ilic agricultural sei'tor, which absorbs 70 
]>ertcnl of the people arcountiiig for 50 percent ot 
tiu* national income, shows a slackening rate of 
eniwtli during the period under review. In 
absolute leim fur IO W-50 to PX>4~65, the average 
lineal lale of growth for overall agricultural 
production woiks to 3.9 percent pei annum (with 
lOIO-.iO In P>5l-52 base)'. The short-fall in 
fnndgiains piodiietion eiealcd a gap between 
demand foi and 'n|iply of food grains which 
H'sidted in giealei (pianlity ot food grains 
mipoii- fumi abioad. I’he imports have risen 
about four limes lielween 1%1 and 19()5. The 
Hill lualioris iii ibe praduelioii has led to sharp 
tisc in pi id's riie index number of prices rose 
to 2()'Tt) in June J’.Hio as against 127.5 in 
Pt()l)-(d'. faking into account fifteen years of 
of jil, inning, priech lO'-e more than 5d percent. 

d he industrial scctoi also demonstrates the 
'-ante phenomenon ; vi/, rising production and 
lisitig pi ill's, fhe axeiage inihisliial production 
iliiting I'iisl Plan was jK-rient, Second Plan 
i'!..! pi’iceiit and liiiid Plan it.ti percent. The 
inilev of industrial prices was Idl .6 in »1%5 as 
a.caiiisl JIt'i.P in ]‘),)l . .Since 195,5, tlie price 
index has legistcrcd a lise of ,‘1,5.5 points, an 
increase of ahoul d.5.7 percent. The rate ot 
demand is not matched by rate of supply on 
accouiil of inailpi|uale industrial production. 

J'lie position regarding the distribution of 
iiiiomes and wealth is .still worse, ITie Mahala< 
nohi.s (iominillee Report of reveals that top ’ 

10 percent and the bottom 20 percent of house- 
hohls increased their share in total income, 
indicating the deteriorating conditions of middle 
class group. The National Council of Applied 
Economic Research, on the basis of sample autrey 
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in l%2-63, declared that even after 11 years of only 4 pen’ent of (he total income compared with 
planning in India, (he <l(“"iec of income conceiitra- a liltle over ItJ jjercent which went to the top 2.5 
lion remained almos^t unchaii«p.<l and is preater percent of households. This shows clearly that 
than in hiphly developed capitalist countries like dnrinp our planninp period privilepetl class of 
the (I.S.A & (^K. It further staled that after people exjiamlod and .shared most of our national 
completion of fifteeji years of independence, the im.-ome, 

lop 1 pen cut of housholds enjoyed 10 percent of The private sector in India appears more‘giant’ 
(he total iiK ome, while tlic share of h)wer 50 in &hat)c tlian the public .sector, the former is a 
perecenl enjoyed no more than 22 jjercent of the major contributor to our national jjroduction. The 
im-onre. According to the N.C.A.T.K, the comparative shares of these two .sectors in 
butlHjm 15 percent of liouseholds in India claimed domestic piodui t are clear from following table : 

Shart> oj Uofarnment in Jhmfstir Product 
(Rs. 100 crorea) 


Items 

50-51 

51-52 

52-53 

53-64 

54-55 

66-56 

6-57 

57-58 

Oovernmsnt share 
in generation of 
net domestic product 

1. Net output of Govt, 
enterprises 

8. Net output of Govt. 

29 

3-2 

3*1 

3*2 

3-6 

4-2 

4-S 

5-1 

administration 

4-3 

4-5 

4-6 

4-9 

5-2 

5-7 

6*1 

6-6 

3. Net output of Pri¬ 









vate Sector 

88-3 

92-2 

90-6 

96-7 

87-3 

89-9 

1021 

102-3 

4. Net Domestic 









Product 

95-5 

99-2 

98-3 

104-8 

96-1 

99-8 

113-0 

114-0 


58-59 

59-60 

60-61 

61-62 

62-63 

63-64 

64-06 



6-2 

51 

5-7 

60 

6-7 

N.A. 

N.A. 



7-3 

7-9 

90 

10-0 

11-7 

N.A. 

N.A 



IIH‘7 

116'8 

137-2 

132-7 

136-4 

N.A. 

N.A. 



126*2 

129-8 

141*9 

148-7 

164-8 

N.A. 

N.A. 



Source : Basic Statistics relating to the Indian Economj, 
1950 51—1965-66 Planning Commission (1966). 


Moreover, the private enterprises in India, in hands is growing. A study entitled ‘Corporate 
the matter of rnanagement and organisation, Leaders in Indian Economy'** analysed first 100 
remain completely unaflect-^d by Socialist tern- lop companit», generally known as ‘corporate 
peraments. Most of the (iornpanies are managed leaders’ or ‘toppers in Indian Economy', on the 
by managing agencies or secretaries or basis of paid-up capital for the year 1962>63. 
tteasurers. Tlie concentration of capital in a few The survey reveals that the total imntber of 
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companies at work as on 30th June 1%3 stood 
at 25,592. The lolal pai<l-iip capital of those 
<omj)ariir.s was esliinated at Rs. 221'7 crorrs. 
Ihe tola) aefrrcfrate paid-up capital of the first 
hundred liipfjest ronipaiiies comes In IJs. 1078 
rrores which accoujiled for d8 [MTcent of the total 
paiil-up capital of all the companies workinp in 
the coniitrv. I'iu turnover amounted to Rs. 863 
cioies which *c(mipii.ses ahonf .39 percent of the 
total paid-up capital of .ill companies at work 
in tli(‘ country and the net jrrofit accounted for 
|y:. .571 (lores i.(>., 2-5 |)cricnt of the total 
paid-itp (apilal. Aiiion;^ the topper companies, 
19 rvcie in (roveiiinicnt and lemainin” 81 in 
private hands. 

In another stiidv made hv ’Kconomic and 
ientific Research foundation’, entitled, lop 
200 (jimpanies ”, it was staled that the sales of 
10 lop companies ai eounled for 19 percent of the 
loimlivs entire indiisliial output. Ihe increase 
iri iheit paid-up capital implies inciease in their 
economic slren;ith. Such rapid increase in 
their ecimomic strength does not, however, 
mean the ahsolnle ecimomic vvcII-hrniTj!: of peojtic 
in "cncial vvliicli w.is forincilv aimed at throupdi 
socialism or a socialist society. It may he 
coM'-ftiicd lliat -uch concentration of capital in 
a few hands would nccessarilv he used for uphol¬ 
ding and .slicnjitheninf; the values whiili are 
indeed a ncf.'ation of socialism. 

\ sludv of socialist planning in India, thus. 


shows, it has been a deplorable failure. BotK the 
a^rrieultural and industrial sectors could not 
reeisler a scjrectacular advance in their output 
and thereby belied all our expectations. The 
result has heen a very sharp ri.se in prices. The 
position of distribution of income and wealth is 
very dispjroinlinp, the U-sector has expanded 
and shared must of our national income. The 
private enterprises do not seem to be at all 
alfivted by the socialist temperaments. The 
public ''cctoi could not record a remarkable 
ndvaiicp. Such a state of alTain; is indeed a nega* 
tioii of Mic.ialist plaimin;;; in India. 

* 1 am jrrateful to Dr. U. Prasad and 
Pi of. .I.P. Hajpa: for their valuable comments, 
f .Till c<iuai!y thankful to Dr. S.C. Srivastava for 
poinp ihrouirh the >*ntire manu.scripl and offering 
inipoilart siingcstions. 

1. The .second Five Year Plan. p. 22. 

2. The third Five \eai‘ I’lan. p. 19. 

3. ‘Report of l%.5-6<)’, Ministry of Food % 
Aiirlcidlute, (lOop. & F.T). 

1. Il.n. I. Kulirtin, July, P168. 

5. PLmuIng (Commission, ‘Report of 
(Conmiillee on Dislrihiifion of Tiicome & lycvel of 
laving (Parl-I)’, New Delhi. 1964. 

(i. ‘(Corporate leaders in Indian F-Conoiny’ 
h\ Dr. R.K.Nigam. Director of Investigation 
Monopolic:; Inqiiiiv' (Committee & Mr. N.C. 
(Choudhurv, F.'vsicrn Ki ononiisl, Vol. '10, 1963, 




A LABOURER’S DEATH 

n. M. KANDHARI 


A pale tropical suit 

Glides over the raiu-hit town 
As if a hefty person 

Wet with sweat 
Is trudging along the road. 

A monstrous crane 

Goes along the quay. 

The docked-in ships lie slumbering 

As if inc-ipeble of effort. 

Fans are rattling in the cafes 
Round the stinking, sultry port. 

Narrow lly-filled cells 
As if made for ante 
And struggling miserable men. 
Burly port officials. 

Over lunch-filled bellies 

Dream of a siesta 
In some cool, shady spot 

A municipal bus has failed 


And stands motionless 

In the middle of the road 
Like red-lipped girl 

Waiting for a client 

A labourer was coming 
At three in the afternoon. 
Suddenly he fell dead 
On the slabbed pavement, 

His head poised against 

The sexy- postered wall. 

He is now fast asleep 

Tied to stony dreams 
Which drag him to sea-bed 
Commercial Radio 
Is blurting out ads. 

And familiar hackeneyed tunes 

While he lies dead 

Drunk with the spirit of Death. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 

.IO.SEPH MINATTUR 


'Instructions to candidates for appointment 
by selection’ issued by the Union Public 
Service Commission contains the following! 

'Candidates must submit with each appli¬ 
cation a crossed Postal Order for R«. 8.00 p. 
(Rs. 2.00p for Scheduled Castes/Tribes 
candidates ). Applications not accompanied 
by full prescribed fee will not be considered.' 

The amount prescribed as application fee 
may not be high when one considers the salary 
attached to the job for which application is 
invited. But there are a few other factors 
worth taking into account. Let us consider 
the case of a young man from a poor family. 
To see him through the University, his par- 
may have made considerable sacrifices, 
iinancial and otherwise, in the hope that when 


once be passed his examinations, he would 
be able to earn enough money to support 
himself and his family which in the Indiau 
context would usually include the parents. 
Now he is unemployed. He seeks employment 
and makes applications to the Union Public 
Service Commission, to the State Public 
Service Commission, to various departments 
of government, to Universities and to many 
other institutions. In almost all cases 
he is required to pay an application fee. He 
can ill afford to pay it. Be may be able to 
pay a fee in one or two instances ; bat the 
chances of his securing a job if he imakes only 
a couple of applioations are very slim. So 
he has to make a number of applications, If 
he makes about, nay, twenty applications, he 
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should be prepared to spend Rs. 160 or more 
BS application fees. Further in most cases 
when he is called for interview he is informed 
that no travel or other expenses incurred in 
connection with the interview will be paid to 
him. ^ If a candidate applies for twenty jobs 
and attends^ say, for five interviews, he may 
have to spend about Rs. 450 or more, and 
this money has to come from the nearly empty 
pockets of his parents. This situation may 
inhibit many poor candidates from applying 
for jobs in the Public Service. 

It is arguable that this requirement re¬ 
garding an application fee is an infringement 
of an Indian citizen’s fundmental right to 
equality’of opportunity in public employment. 
Article 1(» ( I ) of the Constitution pro¬ 
vides : 

‘^There shall be equality of opportunity for 
all citizens in matters relating to employment 
or appointment to any office under the 
State.’ 

The prohibition of discrimination in rela¬ 
tion to public employment contemplated in 
clause ( 2 ) of the Article is on grounds of 
religion, race, caste, sex, descent, place of 
birth, residence or any of them, discrimina¬ 
tion on the basis of wealth is not prohibited. 
That the requirement of an application fee 
will prove an eficctlve discrimination in the 
case of a poor candidate, whether it is so 
labelled or not, is clear. The fact that candi¬ 
dates belonging to the Scheduled Castes. 
Tribes are required to pay only a lower 
amount of fee indicates that the Commission 
recognise that there is some hardship involved 
in requiring pajnsent of a fee as a condition 
precedent to considering applications. If it is 
A^hardehip which undoubtedly it is, the basis 


on which concessions are granted should be 
inadequate financial resources rather than 
anything else. There may be number of can¬ 
didates who do not belong to these two 
categories, but who may be poorer than the 
average member of a Scheduled Caste, Tribe. 
What Article 4(» lays down as a basic princi¬ 
ple is the promotion of the educational and 
economic interests not only of the Scheduled 
Tribes-castes, but also of the wkaker 
, sKcTM)Ns OK I'liE i-EOi'i.F. and their protec¬ 
tion from social injustice and all forms of 
exploitation. Aristotle has remarked that in¬ 
justice arises not only when equals are treated 
une<|ually, but also when uneqnals are treated 
equally. If no requirement is made in regard 
to an application fee, candidates belonging 
to the Scheduled Castes-Tribes will have no 
reastni to complain, while other weaker sec¬ 
tions of the. people will be benefited. 

The general provision regarding erjuality 
of opportunity in public employment enshrin¬ 
ed in Ariticle 1<> ( 1 ) may be read with the 
words of the IVeaiuble of the Constitution 
which purports to secure to all Indian citizens 
Justice, social, economic and political 
arid Equality of status and opportunity 
and the provision in Article 38 which 
directs that 

The State shall strive to promote the 
welfare of the people by securing and 
protecting as effectively as it may a 
social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political, shall inform all 
the institutions of the national fife. 

This, as is well known, is one of the 
priciples fundamental in the governance 
of the country. 
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The fact that a breach of a directive prin 
ciple is not made justiciable in the 
Constitution does not ra^ke tho 
principle any the loss valid in 
the administration of the State. 'J’here is no 
provision for judicial review of parliamentary 
legislation in some of the states of western 
Europe. This does not mean that the legis ¬ 
latures of these countries pass laws inconsis¬ 
tent with the provisions of the Constitution. 
When it is brought to the notice of the legis¬ 
lature that a particular provision in a bill 
before it contravenes a constitutional provi¬ 
sion,the legislature either amends the provision 
with a view to making it consistent with the 
constitution or declines to proceed with the 
enactment of the provision. This is not 
because the legislature is afraid that the judi¬ 
ciary would declare the provision unconsti¬ 
tutional --the judiciary has no power to do 
it—but because the legislature con.siders it 
improper to pass a piece of legislation which 
contravenes constitutional provisions. An 
attitude similar to this may be adopted by the 
State in India in regard to directive princi¬ 
ples, The Constitution makes it clear 

that “it shall be the DII'l'Y of the State 
to apply these principles in making laws”. ® 
It is refreshing to note that in interpreting 
’ laws these principles are often sought to be 
\ lappliod with the result that the rule emanating 

Vlrom the interpretation conforms to these 

* . 

^ principles, but what is sometimes overlooked' 
t'.is the fact that it is the duty of the State, 
I'which includes the judiciary, to apply these 
liprinciples when laying down a rule of 

Ji an argument in favour of imposing an 
Ipp^cation fee be founded on the necessity to 


meet expenses connected with recruitment, it 
is important to note that equality of oppor¬ 
tunity in public employment guaranteed to 
the citizen as a basic right is not hedged in 
by anv such qualification as found in Arti¬ 
cle 41 ( The State shall, within the limits of 
its economic capacity and development, make 
cttective provision-••). It is admitted that the 
government needs revenue and the collection 
of a fee from application for appointment to 
public service is a source of revenue. But if 
the imposition and collection of such a fee 
is made in infringement of a fundamental 
right o\ the citizen, it is undoubtedly unjusti¬ 
fied. 

The observations made by (jajendragadkar, 
.1. in PuKM ClIANf) r.AKt! V. E\< ISK CoM* 
mis.'^ionku, TT. P. may be of interest in this 
connection : 

An order calling <ipon the petitioner to 
furnish security would retard the asser¬ 
tion or vindication of his fundamental right 
under Article 3‘J since it would impose 
a financial obligation on the petitioner 
and if he is not able to comply with it 
his petition would fail. The order would 
in some cases etlcclively bar and in all 
cases amount to a hindrance in the 
further progress of the petition and can¬ 
not be said to aid a fair hearing of the 
petition like the order prescribing the 
manner in which the paper books have 
to be prepared, or other steps in con¬ 
nection with the petition have to be 
taken. It may be that the order is 
intended to protect the int crest of the 
respondent and in that sea se, maj be 
treated as fair ; but the fairness of the 
order or of the object iptended tp be 
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achiered by it will not disguise the fact 
that its effect is not to aid the petition 
but to retard it to some extent and in 
considering the constitutionality of the 
order or of the rule which permits the 
order to bo made, the fact that the object 
intended to be achieved is good, just 
or unexceptionable would be immate¬ 
rial.^ 

Though called ‘la.struotions’ many of the 
instmetions issued to the candidates by the 
Public Service (/omrnission have the charac’ 
ter of rule and the force of law. , A breach of 
the instruction in regard to the payment of the 
application fee will be visited by the refusal 
of the Commission to consider the candidate's 
application. In his dissenting opinion in 
PifNXEN Thomas V. Siaik Oi' Kkrai.a, ' 
Mathew J. said : 

Jt is said that Ext P-1 is not an order, 
but only a communication to the depart 
ment concerned. Jf the memorandum 
embodies a decision by government and 
was intended to bo acted upon by the 
department concerned, it would be 
highly technical to found a distinction 
upon the characterisation of that deci¬ 
sion ns a memorandum and deny the 
petitioner the relief which he would 
have got, had the government labelled 
the desision as order and communicated 
to him. I think the adverse civil con¬ 
sequences to the petitioner is the same 
whether the government called it tweed- 
ledee iusted of tweedledum.® 

The imposition of a fee for application for 
employment in public service appears to be 
unknown in most states of the world, demo- 
oratic or otherwite. It is not because these 


states do not require revenue, but they con¬ 
sider it proper to find other means to add to 
their revenues. 

It is not unlikely that the government 
fails to recruit in its services ({ualified and 
efficient persons on account of this require' 
ment about an application foe coupled with its 
unwillingness to contribute towards the travel 
and other expenses of the candidates called 
for interview. Further, quite a number of 
candidates who are cllicient and available for 
work are probably denied an opportunity to 
earn an adequate means of livelihood ( Arti- 
cole /?!> ) and incidentally, to serve their 
country the way they might like to do. 

That the requirement of an application 
fee would, in eflect, discriminate against the 
poor in regard to their opportunity for pub¬ 
lic employment is indisputable; that a dis¬ 
crimination between the poor on the one 
hand and the well-to-do and the rich on the 
other is not prohibited under clause (2) of 
Article IG is also clear ; but the ab.senoe 
of a specilic prohibition does not justify such 
discrimination when equality of opportunity 
is guaranteed and when it is considered the 
duty of the .state to implement a social and 
economic policy which probably envisages' 
a socialistic pattern of society. 

There arc a few Intriguing queries in the 
application form issued by the Union Pub¬ 
lic Service Commission. Three of them are 
the following : 

7. Name of the State to which you 
belong A 

10. State your religion 

17. Post held and scale of pay ; Last 
pay drawn 
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It is diflicult to understand the relevance 
of any of these entries. As no citizen shall 
be discriminated aguin.st in respect of any 
^ employment under the State on grounds of 
place of birth or residence or religion, there 
is no good reason why piece.s of information 
relating to relifion or place of birth or 
residence should be collected. The query as 
to which State the candidate belongs to docs 
not appear to be calculated to elicit an answer 
in relation to the candid.ate’s place of resi¬ 
dence which may be relevant in certain 
cases contemplated in clause (3) of Article 
16. It is not improbable that a candidate 
may have resided in State A for a number 
of years while belonging to State B. A mem¬ 
ber of the Public Service Commission is 
given to common human frailties as any 
one else and the mention of the candidate's 
religion, or region may induce in him an 
unconscious bias for or prejudice against a 
candidate. “Lead ns not into temptation’' 
is as good a prayer for the Public Service 
Commission as for most other mortals. 

Information regarding the present salary 
of a candidate is considered relevant to de¬ 
cide whether the initial salary in the scale 
or any higher salary is to be paid to the 
successful cottdidatc. But it is often taken 
into account to decide whether a person is 
suitable for the job. To illustrate : if a 
well-qualified person who applies for a job 
carrying a salary of Rs. I .OoOis not selected 
on the ground that his present salary is only 
■ Bs. 500, the basis for this appears to be- the 
assumption that a man who receives only 
.j^.500 in December 11168 is to be deemed 
ja^ualified to receive Rs.l,000 in January 
^pf the next year, however good he may be 


found to be in other respects for appoint¬ 
ment. This assumption .seems to be based 
entirely on snobbery. 

If India contemplates ushering in ‘^jus- 
tice, social, economic and political”, some¬ 
time before the end of the century, it is 
time she started scrapping inequitable proce¬ 
dure in relation to recruitment to public 
service. 


1. The Union Public Service Commission 
offer to pay second class return railway or 
steamer fare plus a road mileage of >Sp. a kilo¬ 
metre for any road bus journey which may 
have to be made to the nearest railway or 
steamer station. 

0 

‘2. Article 37 

3. A.l.R. 1!)63 S.C. 990 

4. id. at p, 1101 

5. 1908 Kerala Law Times BOO 

C. id. at 814. Pandey J’s remarks in 
Ramacmandua V. Stai'e Ok M. P, 
A.IR. 1961 M.P. 247 that if Medical 
Colleges in M.P. Rules for admission 
1900 had been statutory rules, we 
would not have hesitated to strike 
down such of those rules as offend 
against the provisions of Article 14 or 
quash any discriminatory action taken 
in pursuance or even in disregard, of 
tho.se rules” in the face of his finding 
that the facts showed that ‘'the like 
were not treated alike and the petitioner 
was denied equality in equal circum- 
stauces” would indicate that his judge¬ 
ment in the case which is state action 
is violative of the provisions of Article 





14. It is clearly laid down that '%e 
priorary function of the judiciary is to 
do justice between the parties who 
bring their causes before it” (See 
Gajendragadkar J's observations in 
Miuajkar V. State Of Maharashtra^ 
AIR 1967 S.C. 1). The inaction of 
the court on the ground that 
as the “rules are merely executive 
instructioasx'they do not attract the 
principle of equality before the law” 
denied the petitioner his fundamental 


right guaranteed to him under Article'; 
14, Whichever way one looks at it> 
whether one considers it action by tl^ 
state in that the court delivered a jud^. 
ement dismissing the petition or inact^ojc 
by the state because the court failed! 
to remedy the injustice done to the^ 
petitioner be the executive branch of 
the government, the violation of tkb! 
principle of equality before the lail 
by* the state through its judicial a?^ 
appears clear. . ! 
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Apart from Max Muller, the only other 
Sanskrit scholar whom the Swami met in Europe 
was Paul Deussen, the Professor of philosophy 
at the University of Kiel in Germany. He was 
then perhaps the only scJiolar in Europe who 
Could speak' Sanskrit liueiilly, and the Swami 
conversed with him in that language. A' devoted 
follower of Schopenhauer and Kant, Deussen 
Was the founder of the Schopenhauer Society 
. Which, in addition to other work, nursed the 
Vedanta in Germany. As a result, Vedanta was 
pot’altogether unknown there. 

fraiwCii l^owevCr, dwappoint^ the, Swami.., 
to i'rigimaiu}» in Septeu^r^ fc* 


confessed this disappointment in the foUomh^^ 


way ; 


“The people of France are 
inteilectualists ; they run after worldly 
and firmly believe God and souls to he supej|t^ 
tions ; they arc extremely loath to talk on 
subjects. This is truly a materialistic counb^V,^*; 

Romaiii Rolland has protested, with 
justification, against this sweeping condemnit^t^ 
of his native land, France, in fact, could not 
been radically different from Englanti 
Germany. If one offered some opportunity 

preach the doctrine of the Vedanta, the 
could not have totally denied it. It ja 
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"■that the Swami, during his short visit to France, 
pould not penetrate deep intp the spiritual life of 
,Ae country. 

* ' In fact, the Swanii appears to liave made a 
completely wrong assessment of old Europe. 
Neither England nor (Jermany nor France was 
prepared to buy any Indian commodity except 
for the consumption of their philosophers. And, 
i| young America tolerated it as a piece of novelty, 
old Europe rejected it in toto ; the seeds of the 
Vedanta were lost in the barren sands of Europe. 
The pseudo-Vedanta, however, survived as a 
superstition in the form of occultism. Gross 
material hunger and renunciation could not go 
hand in hand. 

This particular comment may prove revol¬ 
ting and derogatory to many, but its truth is 
borne out by Roinain Rolland’s further observa¬ 
tions and remarks. lie said ; 

“I have had courteous discussions with 
Swami Ashokananda, who, starling from the 
assumption of the fact that Vedantic ideas are 
disseminated—throughout the world, concluded that 
this was, partis at least, the work of Vivekananda 
^nd his mission. I am quite convinced of the 
'contrary. The work, thought and even the name 
...of Vivekananda are practically unknown to the 
World in general (a fault that I am trying to 
rectify), and if, among the deluge of ideas that 
came to Water with their substance the burning 
soil of Europe and America in these days, one of 
most life-giving and fritilising streams may he 
called “Vcdanlic’’, that is so in the same way that 
“ the natural speech of Monsieur Jou rdain was 
y"prose’' without his knowing it, because it is a 
.ifijatural medium of thought for raanki'ad,” 

‘ To this he has also added a post script 
which is more revealing. “One of the most sig¬ 
nificant facts “he said"’ has been his complete 
oblivion in the philosophic and learned circles 
that knew him as he travelled in Europe; 
thus in the circle of “Schopenhauer G^selschaft’* 

T have had to re-teach, so to speak, \l'ivekananda!a 
Mnae to the disciples and^.succerAOi'a of Paul 
;]^usaen. his host and friefid.’^ 


A sad*commentary mdeed / ' ‘ , 

But the Swami himself had no illusion ' 
about the West. And whatever misoonceptioa he 
had incurred during his first visit to that part 
of the globe, disappeared completely on his 
next visit after a lapse of some three years. , 

Even at the end of his first visit, be was 
doubtful about the success of his mission to the 
West. Writing to* Swami Shibananda from 
Jaypur in December. 1897, he expressed himself 
strongly in favour of Shibananda’s leading a 
mission to Africa. This mission was to be 
sponsored by Mr. Setlur of Girgaon, Bombay, 
“No immediate result” the Swami said “can be 
expected, but in the long run it will prove a 
more beneficial work for India than any yet 
attempted, I wish you try your luck in this.” 

His vision on the result of this mission was 
perfectly clear. If the mission had then been 
sent to Africa, India could have acquired more 
friendship of and, more spiritual affinity with, 
this downtrodden .world. It would have been a 
distinct service to humanity in the Dark Conti¬ 
nent, and the African world perhaps would have 
awakened much earlier. Africans in that case 
would not describe Indians" as they do now.^ 
“What have Indians done for us” they say, 
except exploitatiin ? “Europeans have no 
doubt exploited us, but they have' given us a 
smattering of English and a pair of trousers to 
put on.” 

What applies to Africa also equally app¬ 
lies to the Far East The Mission never 
thought of renewing the old Indian ties. ^ 
They only thought of new friends across the 
Ocean, tieglecting the friends and relations . 
nearer home. If the SwamFs precious life 
was not cut so short, it seems likely that fie 
wquld have followed this course. , None after 
him had the same wide and clear vision Uni^, 
after all, America was a mnhh eiviliaed 
^laee to live in than either. ^ 

East Inthiannfertaniie land of 

* ■ ' ' • ‘ '.w' ’ . i'» .* 




ebmplex, had not ev«& mendioants in oehra 
robes with American or European experience 
a unique spiritual prestige ? 

The Swami’s Work In India 

The Swami lived a very short life ; he 
lived only for 89 years^ 5 months ahd 24 
days. Born on 12th January, 1863, he passed 
away on 4th July, 1902. 

He did not meet Sri Ramakrishna till 
November, 1881. So the first eighteen years 
of his life was not moulded by his influence,* 
His Bccfuaintance grew into a close contact with 
the saint, and this intimate association covered 
a period of approximately five years. The saint 
passed away in August, 1886, leaving about 
a dozen of his monk disciples with the Swami 
at their head. There-after religious discip¬ 
line and pilgrimage occupied the Swami for 
the next seven years or so at the ead of which 
he set sail for America in May, 1883. 

Spending a little over three and a half 
years in the West, be returned to India in 
January, 1897, and again left for America^ 
in June, 1899, During this interval between 
his two visits to the West, the Swami re¬ 
mained exactly two and a half years in India, 
and this is the only period in which he could 
devote himself effectively to organisational 
work at home. For, no doubt he returned to 
India after his second spelliof visit to Ame- 
’ rioa and Europe covering a period of one and 
half years, in December, 1900, but he retur* 
ned with serious physical debility. The 

perhfeious disease, diabetes, he in- 

* herited gradually imposed on him a forced 
Retirement, and eventually out short his 
.'valhed life in the course of a year and a 




himself actively to uplifting Hidia for a very 
short period of two smd a half years. But 
though short, this period was exceedingly 
momentous. He roused the consciousness of 
bis countrymen so greatly, and he scattered * 
moral, social and spiritual ideas so effectively 
that the country’s entire outlook was radi-' 
cally changed. The Swami took the role of 
a "Peter the Hermit” as a Christian missio- 
nary ip America suggested he should. But 
the crusade he led was against the utteir 
degradation of a people who had become, 
dompletely oblivious of their inherent strength 
and divine nature. The crusade itself wa* 
highly successful, and the Swami may justly 
be called the first torch-bearer of Modem 
India. 

The Swami’s work in India has, however, 
been largely eclipsed by the political screen* 
hurig by Mahatma Gandhi. Very few people 
now-remember that the Bwami was the first 
Indian who devoted all his energies Co ame* 
liorating the condition of the-down-trodden. 
It was he who first exclaimed that India 
could never prosper unless her toiling mass^, 
or "Daridra Narayan or begger-gods” as he 
called them, get their human rights, and the 
"Dont touchism” . or untonchability dis» , 
appeared. It was he who first stressed on * 
the necessity of "Man making as opposed to 
nation bnilding. It was he who first vistuir’' 
lized an image of New India and described it 
in the following language } , 

"Let her arise out of the peasants’ oottoge/v' 
grasping the plough ; out of the huts ' qif I 
fisherman, the cobler and the sweeper.. ^ 
us spring from the grocer’s shop, from be* 
side the ovenof^the fritter-seller. Let ber eme-* 
sBe ftom tbeJaetory, from mute, and ftom 
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f markets. Let U r emerge from groves aod 
forests, from Lills and mountains.” 

It is also perhaps generally not known that 
his books were the best sellers between 1902 
and 1980, And, that every revolutionary and 
patriot of that age carried with him either 
a copy of the holy Gita or a volume of the 
Swami's works. The silent revolution he 
carried out in the cauntry was stnpendous 
in intensity and volume, but It has never been 
fully acknowledged, 

tSwarai Gambhirananda has pertinently 
lamented over this omission in the following 
manner : 

"P'or this weapon ( Non-violent Non- 
cooperation ) the Mahatma never expressed 
■ his obligation to the swadeshi armoury, which 
ideologically he shunned as full of violence. 
Nor did he openly acknowledge his indeb¬ 
tedness to Swami Vivekanauda for this 
assertion of the national will, though to any 
, read(.‘r of Indian history it will be apparent 
that the great 8wami had anticipated him 
and laid the foundation of his movement, 
which was designed to wean the people from 
their baseless confidence in the impartiality 
of British justice and the inate goodness of 
British rule. Only, the Swami had done it 
in bis positive way by strengthening the 
nation’s faith iu national self-help, whereas 
the Mahatma built his hope, mainly on the 
negative tactics of withholding co-operation 
from the British.” 

It is this negative approach to life that 
robbed the Indians of their manliness, vigour, 
determination and self-confidence. Its appli¬ 
cation for a noble cause with its apparent 
, success has further degenerated the people. 
Its inevitable ruinous effect is gradually 
showing itself in every phase of Indian life. 


Schools and colleges, markets and oiBces, 
fields and factories are daily exhibiting signs 
of a malady which is inherent in persons bom 
with such a negative outlook. 

If, however, positive approach to life was 
pursued, as the Swami initiated the move, 
the Indian picture today would have been 
quite different. It was truly recorded in a 
Government Administration Committee Re¬ 
port some thirteen years after the Swami’s 
death that his preaching gave rise to a 
nationalism with a religious tendency. And 
this religious tendency would have saved the 
soul of the nation. But unfortunately, the 
Swami’s preaching were lost, on the one hand, 
in the political humdrum and excitement, 
.and, on the other, the very channels through 
which ho wanted to revitalize India gradually 
dried up. The Raraakrishna Mission, the 
Swami’s own child, deviated, after his death, 
from the path of duty it was ordained to 
carry out. It was the duty of man-making 
in India. 

But perhaps the Swami’s views were not 
wholly accepted, and . “man-making” as the 
religion of the mission was not fully recogni¬ 
zed by his brother-disciples and followers. ' 
That was perhaps where the mission’s inhe¬ 
rent weakness lay. It started with a congeni¬ 
tal defect. A recorded controversy of the 
Swami with his brother-disciples on this point 
appear to bear it out. 

The general consensus of opinion among 
his brother-disciples was that the Swami’s 
exhortation to work, preach and organise and 
even his ideas of patriotism were of Western ' 
origin. These activities and sentimentf did 
not fit in with Sr! Ramkrishoa's message.' 
According to them, the lainl^ abdye all, yrasc. 
in faToar cithe &f 'Bhakti’^ dir; 
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tad also of ''Sadhana” or psnanoe for reali¬ 
zing God. Tbo Svraini’s idea of creating a 
new type of saanyasins, who would not 
devote themselves to look for personal salva¬ 
tion in the traditional way, they held, were at 
variance with Sri Ramakrisbna’a preachings. 
And, they strongly held that, if the saint had 
been alive, he would have thoroughly dis¬ 
approved the Swami's ideas and actions. 

Against the general opposition the Swami 
thundered. His thunder was couched in the 
following brave language ! 

“You think you have understood Sri 

Ramakrishna better than myself?.Your 

“Bhakti” is sentimental nonsense which makes 
one impotent. Hands off! who cares for 
your Ramakrishna ? Who cares for your 
Bhakti and Mukti ? Who cares for what 
the Scriptures say I will go into a thousand 
hells cheerfully, if I can rouse my countrymen, 
immersed in “Tamas", to stand on their own 
feet, be men inspired with the spirit of 
“Karma-yoga”. I am not a believer of 

Ramakrishna or any one, I am a follower of 
him only who carries out my plan.” 

With his dynamic personality, 

profound knowledge wide experience 
and unchallengable devotion to Sri 
Ramakrishna, he gaiued an apparent triumph 
over his brother-disciples. Although some 
of his biographers consider it as “the greatest 
triumph”, it was perhaps a short-lived one 
The re orientation of the mission's outlook 
was perhaps more apparent than real- A 
history of the missionary work that followed 
supports this view. During his life time his 
plans were no doubt carried out with zeal, 
bat, with his passing away, the spirit of 
sabmenion of the individual in the service of 
All gradually became conspicuous by its 


In full realization of his preceptor's saying 
that *^re]igion is not for empty bellies'', the. 
Swami considered uplift of the masses in 
India as his primary duty. That was the 
way of his self-realization. To neglect this 
he considered, was sin. He said : 

“I consider that the great national sin is 
the neglect of the causes of the masses, and 
that is one of the causes of oar downfall. No 
amount of politics would be of any avail 
until the masses in India are once more well 
educated, well fed and well cared for.” 

Rut politics was not his creed. God and ' 
Truth were his only politics. His was «' ■' 
positive approach to the problem of the down- j 
trodden people. It was not designed to wrest 
power from have-gots. Its aim was not to. , 
whet the cupidity of the have-nots. He was 
not out to organise a band of marauders on 
an assurance of the plunder. His aim was 
to make a full man out of each single down¬ 
trodden, in fact, each single person. His aim 
was to make him fit to decide his own future, 
his own action. His aim was to rouse in man 

a picture of his forgotten self, his divinity. 
This is why he has often repeated : 

“It is a man-making religion that wc want. 

It is man-making theories that we want. 

It is man-making education all round that 
we want. And here is the test of truth—any¬ 
thing that makes you weak physically, Intel- , 
lectually, and spiritually, reject as poison ;' 
there is no life in it, it can not be true.” 

Making of man is doubtless the jnoet 
important problem. Politics have since clouded , 
the issue. Leaving man' making aside, nation 
building, a vague phrase, has been preesed;' 
into service. Nations built with men witheut 
character resemble structures without solldi' 
foundation. They may look marvellous, bdt-; 
they can not survive shocks. This has beedme^j, 
as clear as day light in every sphere of Indiin 
life today. 

(To be continued} 
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The Central Asian Steppes and the desert 
were ‘.the bee-hives whence warlike Mongol 
And Tartar races invaded old and enfeebled 
kingdoms and civilisations, became the masters 
by giving fresh blood and these were engulfed 
in the sea of the conquered. The Sakas, 
Yuechis, Huns and the like invaded India 
after the decline of the Maurya and the 
Gupta Empires. The Kushan Empire was 
set up in the first century before Christ 
begining from Kara Khadphasis-I and II, 
Kanisbka, Hubiska and were completely 
Hinduised with Ilubiska’s son and successor, 
who was named as Vasu Deba. ! During the 
Gupta period,« the Huns, Sakas and other 
Mongolian tHbes invaded India and Chandra* 
gupta-II Vikramadilya defeated the Mongo¬ 
lian hordes and earned the title of ‘Sakari.’ 
His successors- could not check the onslaught 
of the Huns and Saka invasion and Toraman 
and his son Mihirgula established principali¬ 
ties in India. Even the Greek prince 
Menander carved out a principality and 
became a Buddhist. The stream of these 
hordes continued and they were taken as the 
Khatriyas or the Rajputs, who were the 
spearheads of Hinduism to checkmate the 
Islamic occupation till 1193 and thereafter 
Hmduism was than virile and assimilated 
the foreigners in their society, polity and 
religion. 

The' same set of Mongol and Tartar 
hordes, under the leadership of Atllla the 
JSun, invaded Europe and conquered many 
'|Hirt8 of that continent and were converted to 


Christianity, the special example.s being the 
Hungarians or Magyars in Hungary and 
the Turks in Rumania. The Mongols under 
the aegis of Chengiz Khan and his descen¬ 
dants conquered Russia and held sway in 
Russia for four centuries till they were driven 
out by Ivan the Terrible in the 17th century. 
The Mongols in Russia merged themselves 
in the Christian Russian population. 

Chengiz Khan held respect for Buddhism 
with Sky-worship. He was a great conqueror 
and his dominion extended from the Pacific 
ocean to half of Europe, lie conquered 
China, but refused to shift his capital from 
his desert capital Karokoram to luxurious 
Pekin for fear of being efl'eminate. The 
Mongols and Tartars, who settled in China 
were immersed in the sea of Chinese humanity 
either as a Buddhist or a Taoist or a Confu- 
sionist. 

The prophet Muhammad (570-632 A. D.) 
founded Islam, and after his death, the first 
four Caliphs Abu Bakar, Omar, Osman and 
AH spread the banner of Islam with Arab 
soldiers. The Umayad Caliphs, from the 
time of Maudy, transferred their capital 
from Medina to Damascus and relied subs¬ 
tantially on the recently converted Persian 
soldiers. With the advent of the Abbaside 
and the Shias, the influence of the 
Arabs was almost gone. It was the conver¬ 
ted Persians who ruled most in the Islamic 
world. The Abbaside Cidiphs, who ruled 
gloriously during the reigns of HaniQ‘'fd'’. 
Rashid, MamtM» :and pliers, 




feeble due' to luxury and easy life. The non subjugated, and they have lent support to the 
Muslim grandson of Chengiz Khan, named Spread of Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, 
Halagu Khan, sacked Baghdad, killed the Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism. Babar, 
Abbaside Khalif and the latter’s successoi? *he founder of the Mogul Empire in India, 
fled to Egypt for fear of life. Then the claims descent from non -muslim Chengia 
Tartar hordes from Central Asia, who were Khan from his mother s aide, and fanatio 
brought to Baghdad as body-guards of the Muslim Tamerlane from his father s side. 
Caliphs and were Islamised, came to the Inheriting the small principality of Ferghana iu 
rescue of decadent Islam. The Seljuk Central Asia as his patrimony at the tender , 
Turks after the departure of Halagu Khan, ag® oi twelve and after passing through many 
brought back the glory of Islam, and difficulties of life, he conquered Afganistan 
one of the Seljuk Sultans Saladin stalled and became the master of Northern India 
the onrush of the Christian Cruaadors. after defeating Ibrahim Lodi in the find 
The Seljuk Turks were replaced by the battle of Panipat ( 1526 ) and Bana Sanga at 
newly converted Ottoman Turks, who the battle of Khaowa in 1527, but he could 
were temporarily conquered by another con- not consolidate the conquest as he died itt , , 
verted Turk Tamerlane, who spread the 1S30. His son Humayun was no match for 
banner of Islam by blood and iron with the Shah ( 1540-45 ) and had to fly away 

zeal of a new convert after 150 year since to Persia in 1539 for his life and later came 
the de.th of non-muslim Chengiz Khan, back and conquered Afganistan, Punjab and 
After the collapse of Tamerlane’s empire ^^*^7 ^o^bi and Agra in 1555 only to be 
after his death, the Ottoman Sultans became by an accidental fall from the library 

very powerful and extended their sway over io 1556. It was left for his son Akbar, then 
the whole of Egypt, North Africa, Western a boy of fourteen years to be the, 
Asia and the Balkan States, and advanced re$\ founder and consolidator of the Mogal, 
as far as Vienna. The Eastern Roman Byzan- Empire in India, which gave peace and 
line Empire was destroyed and and its last prosperity to India for nearly two hundred 
citadai Constantinople was takep in 14.53. years* 

Further the office of the Caliphate was pur- ( 2 ) ^ 

chased by the Ottoman Sultan from the last When Akbar received the news of the 

dejure Abbaside Caliph in Cairo and the sudden death of his father he was in Punjab 
Ottoman Sultans became the Caliphs of the with his tutor Bairam Khan, engaged in an 
Iduslims. and remained as snfch with varying expedition against Sikandar Khan Suri. An , 
degree of fortunes till 1923, when the office ordinary brick platform was prepared ft* 
was abolished by Gazi Mushtafa Kemal Pasha, this great future sovereign of India for hii-^ 
The only special historical feature to be coronation, which was performed on February 
noted is that the same stock of warlike 14. 1966. He defeated Hemu in the seco^: 

people from Central Asia conquered civilised battle of Panipat on November 1966, aii^' 
opuhtii^ only to be conquered by the supe- thereafter conquered the whole ol Northern 

of the countries India from Kandahar to Bengal and Ehaudeeh 
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in the Deccao He was prerented from fur* 
ther conquering the Deccan bj the rebellion 
.of his only surviving son Selim in 1604, 

whereafter he breathed his last in 1605. 

Prior to Akbar, the Muslim conquerors 

held parts of India by an army of occupation 
without the consent of the majority of the 
people, namely, the Hindus. Akbar was care¬ 
ful to establish his empire upon the will of 
the people of India, and to the realisation 
of that ideal, he steadily devoted himself 
through a long and glorious reign. He 
admitted Hindus to every degree of power 
and Musalmans of every party to the highest 
station in the service according to their rank 
and merit, until his dominions were filled with 
a loyal and united people. The sagacious 
mind of Akbar suggested to him, early in 
his reign, that a policy of conciliation and 
close alliance with the Rajputs, the vanguard 
of the Hindu community, who had opposed 
in their efforts to establish their ( the Mus¬ 
lims 0 power during the last three hundred 
years or more, would serve him a double 
purpose, in as much as, the fighting section of 
the Hindus, which formed the great bulk of 
the population of India, would be discovered 
and this fine fighting material could be or¬ 
ganised and employed as a counter-poise 
against the disruptive forces of the Uzbegs 
and the Afghans. At a very early stage in 
his career, he realised thoroughly that it was 
no longer possible for the Padsah of Hindu- 
sthan to be the King of the Muslim minority 
only. His throne, if it were to be firmly esta¬ 
blished, must rest on the broad foundation of 
general loyalty, accorded willingly by 
Hindus and Musalmans alike. Mr. Vincent 
Smith thinks that this attitude of Akbar’s 
might have been the result of political nece- 


aaity, but it is eqally difficult to ignore the 
fact that his own religious belief and his own 
spirit of tolerance also affected Akbar’s State 
policy to a large extent In 1562, he married 
his first Hindu wife and later he married his 
eldest son Selim to a Rajput princess, and re¬ 
moved all the restrictive measures against the 
Hindus. Hindus were employed as generals 
and civil administrators and the great finance 
Minister Raja Tedar Mall brought by his 
measures of reform, thousands of Hindus into 
the imperial service, where they shared with 
the Muhammadans the details of all ordinary 
administrative business. ‘Much of the improve¬ 
ment in administration’, remarks Mr. 
Lanepoole, “was due to Akbar’s employment 
of Hindus who at that time were better men 
of business than the uneducated and merce¬ 
nary adventurers, who formed the large pro¬ 
portion of Muhammadan invaders. Nearly 
half of his soldiers and several of his generals 
e.g. Bhagwan Das, Man Singh, Todar Mall 
and Birbal were Hindus and this assimilation 
of the Hindu chiefs seems to be the most 
conspicuous feature of Akbar’s reign.” 

It is not possible to review in a small 
article Akbar’s various reforms of the land 
revenue system, of the army, of justice, of 
police, and of general State Policy which 
are contained in Abul Fazl’s ‘Ain i Akbari’. 
These important and progressive reforms 
bear the stamp of his originality, but his 
system of the assessment of the land revenue 
of his Empire, introduced by Todar MaU| 
was very perfect and elaborate, which endu* 
red throughout the period of Mughal rule, 
and still forms the basis of land settlement In 
India. 

It appears, theugh remdine^ 

technically illiterate all hi» life,, 
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from Abul Fa*;l, that the Padsah loved to 
have books read to hiia, and learnt much 
Suli poetry by heart, thereby developing a 
bent of mind, which influenced his ideas of 
religion and State craft. Besides his con¬ 
tact with Hindu wives and friends from 
1562 and the event of the well known Siili 
Scholar Shaikh Mubaiak presenting his sons 
h'aizi and Abul Ka/.l at the Court in 1567 
brought about a revolutionary change in 
Akbar’s religiotu outlook. With the help of 
these Hoholaiv, the Emperor collected a great 
library oi books of Siistory, philosophy, reli¬ 
gion and science, which were read and ex¬ 
plained to him, by his librarian Abul Kn/.l. 
Asa rcK'ilt td -‘hose studies, Akbar’s mind 
was uo5citii.-J in religion. He was essentially 
eclectic, and saw good iu almost every foriu 
of wmrsbip. 'i'o satisfy his spiritual curio 
sity, ho iuaugiiratecl formal discussions on 
religion and theology w'ith the Muslim, the 
the Hindu, J.iin, Zoorastriuo, Jew and Chris 
tian and other theologians in a building 
known as ‘‘Ibadat Khana” or ‘‘the House 
of Worship.” The Emperor listened to them 
with great care, and these discourses on 
philosophy had a great charm for him. Ho 
wag passing through a stage of earnest doubt, 
and the violent wrangling of the Muslim doc¬ 
tors of divinity only served to estrange him 
from the Islamic faith. In 1576, he accor- 
dingly issued what Mr. Vincent Smith calls 
“The Infallibility Decree,” the draft of 
which was prepared by Shaikh Mubarak, the 
father of Eaizi and Abul Fax), by virtue 
of which, the Padsha’g ruling in religious 
questions was to bo regarded as final, provi¬ 
ded that it was supported by a verse from 
the Quoran and was of benefit to the nation. 

[ Akbar thus became^ or more oorreotly wan^ 


ted to faecorna both the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral head of the nation. Akbar i)erhap8 
thought that it would result iu the decline 
of the authority of the Ulemas or heads of 
divinity, which would help him in the tigh¬ 
tening of his political hold on his Muslim 
subjects and introducing secularism in hie 
dominion. 

Din-i-Illahi was by no means a new reli¬ 
gion nor a new sect. So far Ah bar was 
concerned, it was ‘an oanicyt and inieuse 
endeavour in search uf a formula which 
would satisfy all, but hurt none, and contain 
all that was govju, true and beautifjil in the 
great faiths ol the world’ ( Vincent Smith, 
Akbar, page ‘221 The fact that men, like 
Phagwii'idas, Man Sbigh, Todarmall and 
Sh.aba/, Khan cuntinuod t > hoid high 
oflices iiispite of their refusal to become the 
Emperor’s disciples, demonstrate.s his liberal 
out look, who could not have used auy 
pressure to augment the number of his dis¬ 
ciples. After Akbai’s liberaiism and 

bis deep faith iu !(|uality cf st.^fiis of all, 
irrespective of creed and ca-'te, blossomed 
forth in full vigour, lie gave full liberty 
to a.'! to follow whatever fabii their con¬ 
science dictated. Hitvdus were peniikted to 
re-convert those, vdio /nifj been compelled 
to embrace Islam uocler force. A decree 
was proraiilgafed. which declared that no man 
W.IS fo be iuterferod with on account of bis 
religion. Yet another provided that none 
wag to obstruct or hinder, if any one wished 
to build a Church or Synagogue, a Temple or 
or a Parsi tower of Silence. 

Akbar held, as a positive conviction, that 
truth was to be found iu every religion, and 
cultivated respect for the religious senti¬ 
ments of others. And on occasioiuii be did 
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80 , not merely as an expression of his good 
will or sympathy for Hinduism or (.’hristia- 
nity, but also to show that every faith has 
some fundamental truth to teach, a con¬ 
clusion, which he had arrived at after a 
life-time search. Bigotry, like that of 
Badauui, misconstrued this caltholicLsm as 
antipathy for Islam, but Akbar was never 
against the true spirit of Islam, but was 
opposed to a narrow interpretation of the 
faith. 

The policy that Akbar thus pro¬ 
pounded, emanated from his inner conviction 
that God chooses a just king to (jnell the 
strife among men by his experience, saga¬ 
city, intrepidity and miiguanimity, infusing 
in the subjects a new vigour. He allowed 
the non-iruslims to follow their own reli¬ 
gions and spiritual dictates 'not as necessary 
evils,’ but because of his belief that ’they 
had as much right to live uuder Bax Mugha- 
iica as the Muslims and their creed’. ( Dr. 
P. Saraii—Socio-religious Back-ground at the 
advent of Akbar in the Journal of tJ. P. 
Ilis. Soc. XL\ 131 ). He advised his sons 
Murad and Daniel, when put in charge of 
a Suba, ‘Let not difference of religion in¬ 
terfere with policy.' Akbar reiterates the 
same thing in his letter to the Shah of Per¬ 
sia written in 1.594 emphasising that “it 
must be considered that Divine mercy 
attaches itself to every form, and supremo 
exertions must be made to bring one's self 
into vernal llower garden of Peace with 
all.” 

Amidst his multifarious activities, Akbar 
found time to direct his eilorts towards 
reforming society, both Muslim and non- 
Muslim, endeavouring to weed out evils, 

wherever found. He abolished inland cus- 

. .. ... . 


toms, taxes on profession and trades and 
pilgrims, and the hateful Jizia Tax, imposed 
on the non-Muslims, as per the injunction 
of the Koran, having tho salutary effect of 
sweeping away all artiHcial barriers and 
fostering consedousuess of territorial one¬ 
ness and unity, h’rom 15S0 onwards, came 
a spate of reforms, in quick succession, in 
the shape of census of population to be 
taken, of appointing officer.s <o regulate the 
transactions of .sale and purchase of arti¬ 
cles, of announcing liberation of all slaves in 
the realm, and prohibiting hunting small 
birds and creeping animals. Charities were 
instituted at th<f royal palace to be fuilowed 
by the nobles and wealthy persons. Serais 
(inns) were ordered to be con.^lruclcd through¬ 
out the Imperial territories, and an order 
wa.s passed to ensure public health by sett- 
iug up public ho.spitals. Marriage 
prohibiting marriage between boys .and girls 
below the age of 16 and 14 respectively 
were promulgated, high dowries were dis¬ 
approved and jr.'ogro.ssive marriage-tax 

was levied according to the status of the ^ 

parties. ' 

‘ 1 

Akbar prohibited the eating cf beef in 
deference to the wishes of the majority of 
his subjects. The iniluence of the Jain 
teachers at the court turned theEmperor into a 
pronounced believer in vegetarianism. He 
gave up bunting on Fridays, although hunting - 
was his favourite pastime since his childhood, 
H« himself abstained from meat on Fri- 
daye, and hoped that the practice of eating 
flesh would be confined to certain days. “It ^. 
is not right,” he once observed '‘that a man . 
should make hia stomaoh the grave of ani¬ 
mals.” These orders, thoagh reo^mmen:' 
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datary in nature, evoked resentment £rom 
those, who found that the old world they 
were attached to, was fast vanishing under 
the reforming zeal of the Padshah. Akbar 
introduced astronomy, philosophy, medicine, 
mathematics, poetry, history and novels to 
the curj’eut curriculam of study, and opened 
to the non Musliaw the gate of educational 
institutions, which had so far been exclu¬ 
sively reserved for the Muslims. For the 
first time, Hindu and Muslim children sat 
hide by side studying in the same schools 
and colleges. The Kmperor took considera¬ 
ble piiins to see that a comprehensive and 
liberal education was imparted to hi.s sons 
and grandsons, b'emalc education was not 
neglected. Ooucrotc nrca.sure8 were taken 
not only to foster literjiture, but also to get 
the indigenous Sanskrit classical works, like 
the Kamayana, fhe Mahabharata, the Atharva 
\^eda, the Lilavati, the Tajak, the Pancha 
Tantra etc., translated into Persian for the 
benefit of the Muslima. After the Indian 
tradition and that of Vikramadilya Chandra 
Gupta H of the Gupta dynasty, Akbtr 
gathered Ic.arned men, irrespective of caste 
or creed, from all corners of his dominion 
and rewarded them handsomely. Besides 
patronage to literary men, Akbar took per¬ 
sonal care in the collection of works on a 
variety of subjects in the Imperial Library. 
Music reached a high level of excellence 
under the leadership of Miyaa Tansen under 
the patronage of the Great Mogul. Akbar 
loved building, and like a cultured prince, 
he posses.sed an excellent taste in art. As 
many as seventeen first rate artists, both 
Hindus and Muslims, were in constant atten¬ 
dance at the Court, and their works, namely, 
the buildings at Fatepur Sikri, (epeoially its 


Bulwand Darwaza) and the tomb of 
Hiimaynn, received universal admiration. 
In the domains of music, painting and art 
and architecture, Hindus andlMnslims borro¬ 
wed from each other, each enriching the 
work of the other. 

In 1586-87, an order was paB.sed prohibit¬ 
ing second marriage unless the first one had 
proved barren. This was followed by another 
which prohibited that widows wishing to re¬ 
marry, should not be forbidden. A third one 
forbade a Hindu woman, who had not consum¬ 
mated marriage, from becoming a Sati. Akbar 
took strong exception to a woman being 
forcibly made a Sati. Though a voluntary 
S.ati was permissible, instructions were given 
to all the Kotwals th.at they should not suffer 
a widow to be burnt against her inclination. 
When the unwilling widow of .faimal, a cousin 
of Raja Bhagwau Das, was pressed to follow 
the precedent cusloin by her rehilives, Akbar 
on hearing the matter, decided to intervene 
and rushed to the spot just in the nick of 
of time, and had those, who were forcing the 
widow, arrested. The widow of Birbhadra, 
the sou of Raja Ram Chandra, desired to be 
a S.ati, but Akbar persuaded her not to throw 
away her life, as she had cliildren, who needed 
her maternal care. 

In 1.590-91, on the (juestion of intercoM- 
raunal marriages, Akbar issued a decree that 
if a Hindu woman fell in love with a Muslim 
and changed her religion to marry him, she 
should be taken away from him and returned 
to her family, with its Muslim counter-part 
to the same effect. The Emperor had not 
much faith in the custom of circumcision, and 
forbade circumcision in the case of boys 
below the age of twelve. Roalising the im¬ 
practicability of total prohibition, the 
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Empfi’or made a coinproniise by per'nitting 
will*’' only t*"! t'lose foi' whor.i <!*<> dfictcr cer¬ 
tified it. IS lioee.sary. Auaitempt seem,s to 
havi! hofu /nadt’ tovJ'ards; cdiouki’.or Hie evil of 
pro.^titU'ian in the capital by the 

fallmi women out^dde rthc city :a ijiiartf.rs, 
kmnvii a'i ‘Shitan p'lndd. In order that the tribe 
of ben::;:ifs did not coustitutc a tiiUHanee to 
the genf-Ta! public, tlie Emperor establif^hed 
dormitories calb’d '^Khair pora’for the Mus- 
liras, ‘!>!iarm pii-a' for the Hindus and 
'Jo][»i pnra’ for the Joj^is, W’hero free food was 
served to them at Ihn cost /d the State, 
laspitc oi'th»* I“laruic injunction to tlic con¬ 
trary, ^jiinbiiiig became so 'R'idcly prevalent, 
specially amon^ the nobility, that Akhar, ns 
a practice’ moii.arch, wa.s compelled to recog¬ 
nise -I. n:id tried to brln;' it ntider control 
by cciH: If op a Stale Batik, which pave 
loans to (he jil-'.yccti, and levied lixed charges 
on the {r.'iinc. 

Tiujuiiit'ct \v>!h the existing evils that 
had ci>'pt, into society, botli Muslims and 
non Mu Jims, and realisln;v tliat tha only 
solution behind them was traditiiin, Akbar left 
no atone u iturncd to accelerate the pace of 
reform by rhcrccs efter decrees. Such a larpe 
number of repnlationH were promulgated 
touching almost all facets of life and 
in sue]) rapul succession that the 
re actionarios of ihe orthodox Muslim 
coterie, headed by Badanni, felt to 
their annoyance that the woi-ld of theocratic 
monopoly was giving way to a new world of 
modernism. The lee'-'.snros tliat Akbar intro¬ 
duced remind one of the modern system of 
excise rules, the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act and marriage laws, the Municipal control 
of problems, such as, prostitution, beggary, 
and the early attempts made by the British 


administrators to prevent the custom of Sati. 
In lii.s attempts to rejuvenate society, as was 
his policy of religions toleration, the Emperor 
Wits far a/iead of hia contemporaries, both 
here and in the Western World. 

In tho domain of roUgious evolution, it 
can bi' fairlv claimed , for Akbiiv that he 
emancip.itcd fndia from the thraldom of an 
exotic opprf’Psivc minority religion, and ex¬ 
tricated her from the clamps of theocracy. 
TTis hbefvd outlook sought to build a compo¬ 
site. Tndi.*!! NiHiou out (>f HIndus and Muslims, 
but hi-- Uh' r-al policy wn'-*,more ories'.? pur-sued 
bv his imimdiatc PuoecsRors .ialuingir and 
Shahrlehan. Akbar built up sucli a system 
that the able imbecile .faljangir could reign 
for 2'"! yrir< with bofH>of wine, meat and 
the charius of Xurjaluin. fclhah Jahiin had 
two facets ■ one of iiberali'siu, npre.seated 
by Dara, and the other of orthodoxy, re(upsen- 
ted by Aurang'/cb, but tactful as he was, he 
did not disturb the system of Akbar in essen- 
tiiils. The unfortunate Dara Sekob, the 
eldest son and the heir apparent of Shah 
Jehan, seoiTis to have become the logical 
culmination of the liberal policy of his illua- 
triouB great grand fatlier in welding the 
Hindus and the Muslims into a nation. Had 
Dara succeeded to his father, the history of 
India might have been different, but he was 
cut short in the war of succession, which 
came in the wake of the serious illness of 
Shall Jahan in 1657. The Muslim orthodoxy 
in the (Jourt supported the cause of the 
puritanic Aurangzeb, whose narrow anti- 
Tlindu policy, due to his unmitigated reli¬ 
gious bigotry of the Sunni brand, ultimately 
led to the collapse of the Mogul Empire, fthe 
seed of which was sown and nurtured by the 
liberal and secular policy 'of Akbar. Wbon 
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his Earopean contemporaries, like Elizabeth 
I of England, Philip II of Spain, and Henry 
IV of France, were cutting one another’s 
throat on the score of Catholicism versus 
Prot*'stan(i8in, Akbar heard the tenets of 
all reiigioiiH, namely, Hinduism, Islam, Zooras- 
trianisin, Jaiuism and Christianity from 
their respective protagonists, and perfect 
religious toleration and peace prevailed in 
wide kingdom. Among the rulers of 
Ids timr, the great Mogul ranks as tlie fore¬ 
most for li'iving honestly endeavoured in the 
ocean of fanalieistn and intolerance, prevalent 
in the ;.i>dccnlh century, to fate togi^ther the 
ciiffcj’cul (Utbhc^' of hh .siibjfcts bv bonds of 


a common citizenship and to establish a 
secular State. If be did not succeed in that 
great adventure for his all-round activities 
described above, it was not duo to want of 
efforts on hi.s part, but partly because the 
conception was too novel yet, and probably 
he could not accelerate the march of events, 
and mainly because of the complete reversal 
of his wholesome policy by his orthodox 
great grandson Aiirangzeb by adopting and 
implementing a narrow anti-Hindu policy 
which eventually led to the gradual decline 
and fall of the Mngul empire, the magnifi¬ 
cent edifice created by Akbar. 

( To be continued ) 
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I Thr li'cnmrr oj '■cicntifir rnarKi^rinerU 

/^i ptihhr ihlmiimtration 

Thf impoilaiiif if scictilific iiuuiaf;(‘nionl 
an<l it' tel vai.cf In piililif .'uliiiiiii‘'tialion has, 
f>f ialf, sl.ntnl TcrehiiiLj special allention in the 
<i'uiiti> 'J'hf ^a^aikalti Study Team on Per- 
"ioniK'] Adniitii'-lralion appointed by the Adminis- 
Itaiivc iJrfiKns ('oniinis'-ion has fL-i.-omnieiuled 
the eonslilulifiii of a new service for inamiui” 
high nuinn. • ml anil police making positions to he 
called (’i\ti Service of India or Federal Service 
of (d)\ioii'lv ill m.Aiin.: this suggestion, 

the Team Mm''l have felt that the current tasks of 
))uhlic a'lmii.i-tralinri 'e(niiie appliiation of 
scientific management in a manner which the 
evisting iiu miihi nl' el the administrative servirc 
ar.- not able to providi-. 

In her .iddn." (o tin* la-sl i onvueation of the 
Indian Maii.e:.je/la In-lilut'- at Ahmedahad, 
the Prini'- Mii'.i‘-li i empiiasi/ed the need for 
rephe ing the 'lalie alliimle of the administrator 
v\itli tile ih. iKiniie one o( tiie iiunuger. The 
eonluet ]a,i<een manaeemeiil and administration 

al- I drawn l)i . (AD. I)i~hmukh in his 
Svdi’nham t-olleai' of Fommeiri' and Feononiies 
fiolilcn iVImioi .‘al l.eiiure ol The eoneern 

fe.r iriIrndiK ing M ientifie management in public 
admini-slration i.'r. not ermfined to this country 
alone. The Fulton Coinmitlce in Tiritain which 
rec* iiilv jeportcfl on the Fivil Servie#;'‘ there, also 
felt that few ei\ii siivanls oi die administrative 
class actually .«aw themselves as Mnruigers, i.e. as 
r^spom'ihic for oi-oani^ati.'m, dii.-iting, slafTing, 
planning the progtess of wank, >elting standards 
of attainment a.ml mcasiiting re.sults, reviewing 
procedures and quantifying different courses of 
action, heeau.se they were not adequately trained 


r.o ]laii>(;[crs. Th(\, therefore, recommended a 

di !il)i-iale jiolicv of I Mining in managemenl for 
wId'll maiiagemeii! eour.ses .'Imuid be introduced 
at the (avil Sei v ii e t'olli iic to lie '■cl ii[). 

dhe Frcnili ..nilhor .Servan-Schreiher, the 
c.ulho! of the famous h.i(ik ‘'nic Amciican 

( hidlcr. ’c' T'oied that the Aim iican dominance 
ie. (■'iMopi ;i!i hii.'incs, !, iv j... allrhnled not to 
iiti.i'Hc hid 1 .1 the oigani-alioit <1 rnannii^’rial 
riic mark'-d Amciicari supeiiority in the 
at’ei ha- cnahlei! iIk'iii to immagc European 
hi'-i-.!" with Eiiropca!’ linan'c. I’o ipiotv him, 
“What Niic'iica lias done i- to change the entire 
t oiKi pt .rf (iilliiic. liic values of ' Ivilisalion 
I he iicvv Vincrii an cultiiie is i tpanisalint} of 
:ii'n.l\. die Nmci'ii.css mgani.se iiilclligcnct' rn 

fli.ii it crciic-. 'I'hi V have an indnsliial and 

'•cicfilific tnana’'cmcnl -iiatf gv, I hat is real 

ciiliiirc.” ■American supcriorilv is not basically 
money hut method —industrial .structure, forcsight- 
ed vision and unified command.”’* 

II— Srnwnties and iiih^tantc of nianaf'Otncnt and 
public administration 

Thought- ^u< h as these have made it extremely 
iiMjioilaut for us in India to (on.suler in a 
fumlamenlcil wav the <{ueslion of relationship 
Ivclwccn scientific management and public 
admini.siralion. Text-hooks on public admini-s- 
I ration or on management have, provided 
definitions of the two subjects. Unfortunately, 
however, there i.s no uniformity in definitions. 
While some tend to consider management and 
adininisiiafion as identical others have taken 
the vi< w that management is broader than 
administrati<m while still others have felt that 
administration is broader than management. 

There are as many definition of tiie 
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trrnis Managemenl and Administration as 
aulh<M's on liio sul'jcct. A recent issue of the 
■ .MarKij;: iTiciii liie Busy Executives 

oi'the All India iVIanagemenl Association, 
I] notes Dr. Joseph E. Faraday as saying 
■‘the Foncise Oxford Dictionary (V Edition) 
.MaiuigenK'jil as ‘Jrickery' and 'deceit¬ 
ful contrivance’.’’ The British Institute of 
Managcnient recently invited definitions of the 
r\ord. Ainons: tho»c selected as valuable were— 
"llic organisation, control and coordination of 
[H'l-onni'l iind jirocesscs !o produce optimum 
iC'iul!'! : "ihc ptofe^sion icsjs.nisihle to .society 
loi lli'‘ opuiiuirn f/.sc oj ifsoutccs — men, money 
!in(/ motel oils "lialaiKcd unity of e^orts to 
a(tiii\e (iptiniuin utilisation <d re.souites to give 
ei.oiioinie jnolit nliilst niainldining group 
I'.aiiiiony • ■ the aihievenient of major objective 

Ii\ making opliioum usf“, ul the jiolieies. potentiali¬ 
ties and aims id other people. ’ E.F.L. Brech 
i “icspoiisil,!,. i„, judgment and derision in 
efle(li\ei\ p/iianmg iind eontrollinf' opciations 
towaids kn >\ui ohjeelives allamed through 
ijjici<’nt eoopnotiou of the personnel concerned.” 

Jn his jei.em leetuu's on ‘Management and 
Ailministialion' Di . Deshniukh has dealt with 
the (lefmilioiis ol llu' terms managoinent and 
adminisirLtlioo in which lu- has eoiisidered the 
feim nutnnitemenl to br broadei than tlte term 
odmiiu.^iration. He said ”il is not casv concep- 
luall) to di'linguish administration from 
maii.igemenl. In my view administi ation is 
suhsumed within management. Whatever tin* 
comploxilics of the managed cnlcifiii.se, including 
the political, administration refers to the implemen¬ 
tation of jiolicv end, while, managi'ment includes 
in addition the formulation of poUcy" as well as 
control and ilircction.” ’ 

Dr. Deshmukh’s understanding, however, seems 
to he pxa(;lly opposite to some other versions 
where administration i.s considered to be llie 
broadi'r trim ami management a somewhat 
narrower concept. Thus the great British 
management expert Oliver Sheldon, author of 
Philosophy of Management (1I>23), has provided 
following definitions of adminietr^ion and 


manageme-ul.'’ “Administration is the function in 
industry conet riied in the determination of 
l orporale policy ; the coordination of finance, 
[uoduetiim and distrihutioii ; the setlleTnenl of the 
eomiiass o) the nrg.misalion and the 
ultimate control ol exi'culion.” On the 
othei ham! ‘^'Manap.emcnl proper is the function 
in industry coiiivrned in the execution of policy 
within the limit.'- .set up hy administration and 
the cmployiuenl of the. oigani.salion for the 
]>ajti<'ular ohjccls set hef-i-rc it.” "’i'hus adminis- 
tration determines the organisation ; management 
Uses it. Administration defines the goal ; manage¬ 
ment stiives lowaids it.’" FIcarly it is the function 
oS' the top slrtn Uiie of tlie inanagtnient hier- 
aichs wliiili is lefcrrcd to by Sheldon as 
.Administration 

J’lof. llaimari, aullioi of ‘I’rofessional 
Management’ ', also coiisideis administration as 
hroader than management—“Administration means 
the overall determination of policies, the setting up 
majoi objectn e.^, 'he iihmlifying of the general 
purpose, the laying down of the broad pro- 
gramini's, measuring piojeets and so forth.” 
Vnnaf'emeut, however, means essentially the 
e.xecutive function, the active promotion of 
human ellorts, getting things done. “One could 
.-a', that administi-ilion, liy and large, i.s more 
deteiminalive whereas management by and large 
Is essentially e.xecutive," Since administration 
i.' ci.tisiflcred as hroadei than managcnienl, the 
higher we go in the liiciimhy ihe more limt 
will he spent on administiative activity and lest 
in management activity. 

Taking these different definitions of adminis 
tration or management into acount it seems futil, 
to go on making .-jemantie difference between th 
terms management and administration. Froi 
poliev making toexeciitioii there is a continuum C 
ac tion wdiicli is subsumed under the term of eitht 
admiiii.stralion or management. Both could I 
defined as “the function of getting things do* 
through people and directing the efforts 1 
individuals towards a common objective.” 

The definition of the term administration 
ntanagemwit attempted above would uuderli 
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their universal character. In this writers on 
administration or management would seem to 
agree. Ihus Hr. DesluuuUi in his lectures cited 
above sa\s "nianagetuent is at the ctiitre of all 
iiun]<an atLiiis -from family, tribe and nation 
as well as sclmnc, project and enterprise— 
whether in I he field of conmierce and industry 
or of social service. 

Its principal aspect.s are formulation of 
poHcv and its implementation for the attainment 
in an o})Limum manner of stated ends in the 
shape of service and product. Long back 
Socrates ohseive<l that “whatever a man may 
provide, he will, if In* needs what he needs and 
is able to provide it, be a good President whether 
he lias the direction of a chorus, a family, a 
citj or an ainiv.” Ptof. Hairnan sa\s “Manage¬ 
ment piineiples have uiiivej^al application. A 
Manager well-sersed in his profession can 
without much diliicultj manage any kind of 
undertaking. The Manager uses the same 
managerial .“kills .md principles in each 
managerial profession. It is ot no importance if 
the enter[iiise be a busines.s venture, a charitable 
or fraternal organisation or a government 
agency. 

While thus the principles of administration 
or in.inagcrnenl iniglit be universal, their 
applieation in the public affairs may not be 
identical to that in the sphere of private enter- 
prise. it would, therefore, bo po.ssiblc to 
tncaningfull) talk of a .special branch of adminis¬ 
tration known as public adrnirii.stralion which can 
t)e distinguished from business management. 

This distinction is of particular signifieanee 
n the historical < ont«>xl. 'l iiere has been a longer 
listory of public administration as such, than 
he history of the evolution of scientific nianage- 
nent. Though texi-hnoks on administration are 
>repared to irare (he, origin of management to 
he Bible, it has been universally acknowledged that 
^e science of manugeinerit as is now studied in 
the academic in-stitulions is, in the main a 20th 
fci^tury growth. Indeed Henry Fayol’s 
|*Adnunistration, Industrial and General,” first 
ihbljished in 191^ in French and rendered in 
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English in 1925, is considered fo be the first 
systematic treatise on management. 

Even if om; were to consider Fredrick 
Taylor as the father of scientific management, 
I he ilale ol the origin of management can be 
pushed back no further lliaii the year 1903 w'hen 
I'aylor published his book on “Sho]) Manage¬ 
ment.'’ One might eonsiilcr the works of Fayol 
and Taylor as the culmination of numerous 
wijlej.s and thinkers starting from ITof. Babbage 
in England whu.se hook “On the Economy of 
Machinery and iVIanufaeluie" was printed in 
1832. Even tliui it is quite obvious that manage¬ 
ment had necessarily to follow and could never 
have precedfil the advent of imliislrial revolution, 
beeause it is only thereafter that private manage¬ 
ment on a large scale requiring organised ell'orl 
emerged and provided a basi.s for .syslernatisation 
of the principles <rf management as applied to 
business. On the other hand, organised manage¬ 
ment of public affairs through the agency of the 
Stale has had a long chequered liistory. The 
Slate or organised secular authority responsible 
for defence from external aggression and 
maintenance of domestic peace and law and mder, 
had necessarily to undertake large, scale operations 
whose analysis already provided the nidimenls of 
public administration. Since the State, from its 
very inception, had to depend on the military for 
the e.xercise of its eoercivt; authority, it is oot 
.“urpri-ing iliat the mililaiy organi.salion provided 
tile first principles of arlminislration as also of 
management. The .Stale, the law. the government, 
the variou.s public authorities, the military, the 
police, the fi.'-eaJ authorities—all these public 
organi.«atio!is were <'oneprned with management 
and administration long before they became the 
concern of private enterprise. Historically, there¬ 
fore, the evolution of public administration can be 
ve.rv clearly dHTcrerliated from that of buslne.ss 
management and could be traced from a much 
earlier period. 

The distinction between public administration 
and business management is, however, not merely 
historical. There is a material difference^ 
environmental and otbrniyiae—b^ceu Riq two* 
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The basip difference, of course, is as regards the 
ultimate objective towards which the group effort 
has to be organised and managed. Whereas the 
objective of public administration, is the 
“public good” (howsoever it be defined at any 
particular point of time), that of private enterprise 
is the maximisation of the profits. While profits 
are tangible and easily quantifiable, public 
good is always intangible and elusive of defini¬ 
tion, depending among other things on ‘the 
nature and purpose of the State and the govern¬ 
ment in power. No doubt dernoeratic govein- 
nients have necessarily to define public good in 
terms of iIk' ‘largest good »»f the largest number.’ 
But the trouble with this formula is that its 
concrete expiesslon, in any given case, is always 
shrouded in some amount of ambiguity. What 
is goo<l for one group in the society may not be 
80 for another group and there is no aritlinnltie 
formula for comparing the sectional welfare of 
different groups. I’ublic administration has, 
therefore, neces.sarily to be concerned about 


—all responsibilities of public administration faU' 
in this category. These characteristic features 
of the content of public administration provide 
constraints to the application of scientific manage¬ 
ment. 

Thirdly, the mechanics of public administra* ; 
tion is also bound (o differ substantially from that- 
of private hu.siness enterprise. Public administra¬ 
tion, as one author has rightly pointed out, can be 
lo'oked upon, on one hand, as a process and on 
the other as politics, ‘ ^ 

It is true that business administration ha$ 
also to function within the framework of laW.' 
But much of public administiatiun has necess*. : 
arily to be in terms of giving effect to the publitt 
Hill as embodied jji the law passed by Ifie 
legislature. In one sense, therefore, public ' 
administration is the execution of law. Articles 
of law rather than principles of scientific ( 
management are likely to be preponderant 
in the aflairs of public administration. 

[To be continued?J- 


the weighing of the consequences of administra¬ 
tive action in terms of its impact on different 
groups of people or sections of society. This 
gives central importance in public adraiiiistra- 
tiori to factors which are intangible and some¬ 
times subjective. It has to lake note of operations 
of lobbies or pressure groups and exercise of 
public opinion from which management of privat<‘ 
^enterprises can afford to be isolated. Forced to 
ojwrate in an environment charged with subjective 
factors and emotions, manugement of public 
a^turs cannot always manage to remain as 
scientific as it would be in a purely private 
Enterprise. 

Secondly, public administration seeks to 
(Serve ppbtic good through provision of services 
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Nathalie Sarraute is both a critic and noveusi. 
3h« has the acumen of the critic and the 
psychological sensitivity of the accomplished 
lovelist. This is particularly evident in her essays 
;ollectcd as The Age of Suspieion. The book reveals 
iier awareness of the novel both as an artistic craft 
and as a means of communicating “psychological 
reality”. Mine Sarraule’s basic tenets are not far 
removed from those of jean Paul Sartre, who 
contributed a jireface to licr first novel, Portrait of 
a Man L nkneun. Sartre’s conception of la 
mauvaise foi, that half-conscious dishonesty 
that leads people to accept bon owed attitudes 
instead ol exercising their freedom, is close to 
her view that most ‘ characters” are a simplifica¬ 
tion' in comparison with the raw material of 
psychological reality from which they are drawn. 
But it cannot bo said that Mmc Sail-aute owes 
anything to Sartre or that she started from a 
philosophical attitude ami wrote her novels to 
exemplify it. Saitre is an Existentialist, whereas 
ih* is not. Most probably '^hc looks upon Sartre’s 


,>rimal human mouvauuu 
contact”. 'Fhis overwhelming need drives all his 
characters to expose their most private selves in 
grotesque and distorted acts of hatred and love, 
of pride and humility. Hypersensitive to others’ 
opinions and feelings low'ards them, Dostoyevsky’s 
characters arc forced to sec themselves as others 
see them, thus becoming disembodied “state of 
consciousness” which register every submerged 
leaction in their audience. Consequently, as Mme 
Sanaule points out, these characters let their 
personalities become meic masks which they 
change at will to win the love of others. 

Mine Sarraute notes that one example of 
unalleviated despair (scene in Notes from Under¬ 
ground) paved the way for the entire work of 
itCafka and all the “existential novelists.” Histori¬ 
cally, Kafka’s tales grew out of this single image 
of unalleviuted despair. His characters try 
iJe.sperately U) establish contact with the external 
rtorld of society ; but Kafka’s concept of “contart” 
is both less ambitious and more unachievable than 


committed writings as a mistake, as a crude 
manipulation of ready-made counters, the concept 
of Existentialist freedom ojjcraling only in the 
manipulation, when it should he used instead to 
break down the counters into a truer representa¬ 
tion of life. 


In her longest e.ssay, “From Dostoyevsky to 
Kafka”, Mme Sarraute defines the tradition of the 
psychological novel to which she belongs. Her 
few discerning comments on Dostoyevsky, Kafka, 
Proust, Joyce and Camus incisively pinpoint their 
characteristic concerns and techniques and also 
indicate the direction in which her own fiction 
moved, , , 




Dostoyevsky’s. Because Kafka’s characters desirj; 
unly to present a respectable exterior to the world, 
ihey systematically discard their personalities 
(his last protagonist is only a “K”, his own initial 
and reiluce themselves to mere objects in order 
to make il easier for others to define and accept 
them. But this willful destruction of identity leads 
inevitably to a world of absolute inhumanity or 
in Mme Sarraute’s moving phrase, of, “on ne- 
pas-comprendre definitif et total** 


Like Rohbe-Grillet, Mme Sarraute is scornful, 
of . “traditional novel” and suspicious Jcif 
“characters” in ^ novel, A . 

tionally, was an entity whh a 
castain recurrei^ 






him ffbm the. inside with divine omniscience. 
Both procedures arc now inadequate; to harden 
the character into a finished, definable unit is 
just as impossible as to claim to know what goes 
on inside him. No character can be finished, 
since the process of living is perpetual psychologi¬ 
cal newness, whether it is accepted as such or not. 
Two people together in a room ale not two 
‘"characters” but a flickering interchange of 
impressions, a double series of troj>isms. .\f the 
same time, (he writer is not God, nor is he a 
supcr-psychidogist ; he does not explain, he 
describes. Why should he bother to break up what 
lie knows of his own nature into separate frag¬ 
ments and pretend that each fragment is a separate 
eliaraeter? His fiinetion is rather, to describe 
a field of perception of which his own subjec¬ 
tivity and , other people’s ohjcclivily are inter¬ 
connected incidents, perpetually reacting to each 
other like those plant-animals on the floor of the 
sea that live in a stiitc of tremulous intimacy with 
their habitat (Mine Sarraute is constantly using 
imagery involving tentacles and antennae.) 

Mine Sarraute praises Virginia Woolf and 
Ivy Conipton-Burnetl. They saw the stuff of life 
as a kind of unbroken and animate web, full of 
shifting light ; and they evolved a form of 
dialbgiie which produces a sensation of Ve.aUty 
Ijccause it is the voice of auhjeclive/objective 
truth floating between the characters. Mme 
Sarraute even argues that most permanent part of 
Dostoyevsky and I’rousl is not their character- 
drawing, since the characters, she says, already 
have a rather dated look, but their rendering of 
the basic psychological fabric from which the 
jharacters emerge. Paradoxically enough for 
ine who is obse.ssed with the idea that it is the 
futy of literature to he “original”, Mme Sarraute 
leems to believe that the most original literature 
vhich strikes down to this fundamental reality, 
•evfeals a kind of undifferentiated material 


hut hydrogen atoms, or fundamental particles* 
or whatever the scientists now say the world ia 
made up of—supposing these ultimate units 
were paintable. Why Mme Sarraute wants to go 
as far down as this and why she think truth j4 
universal at that level, she does not expl^hh. 
Since Mme Sarraute, is primarily interested in 
the sulijective/ohjective fabric of life, she might 
be said to he more of a poet than a novelist, 
Tropisms i.s a collection of twenty-four very 
short “prose-poems”. What is a tropism ? A 
lropi.siii according to the dictionary, is the 
re.sp.:)nse of an organism to a stlmulu.s. Mme 
Sarraute is aware of the fart that our mental 
life is made up of masses of infinitesimal move¬ 
ments, many of which, perhaps even most of 
which, have spent themselves or become blurred 
with others, before we have had time to he fully 
aware of them or to put a name to them. She is 
concerned Avilh the subterranean feelings and 
thoughts on the outermost fringe of consciousness 
Avhirh gives truth and Mgnifirance to our surface 
li\es. She explicates in detail this area of 
pavchology. .She defines this area as that : 
"Smmense profusion of .sensations, images, 

sentiments, memories, impulses, little larval 

action.s that no inner language can conv'cy, that 
jostle line another on the threshold of conscious- 
sness. gather together in compact groups and 
loom up all of a sudden, then immediately faH ' 
apart, combine otherwise and reappear in new ’ 
form ; Avhile unwinding inside us, like the . 
ribbon that comes clattering from a telescriptor ' 
slot, is an uninterrupted flow of words.” ..f 

To present this “uninterrupted flow of V 
words”, the has developed a new form of dialogue, L 
one which discards all conventions of indentation,.;., 
colon and quotation mark, as well as the. 
cumbersome “he said” of the nineteenth-century;.- 
novel and the even more awkard dialogue':; 
repetitions or stilted introductions of Claude:,-.' 


nmmon to all individuals, “a new unanimism”, Simon. Instead, she uses only the sparsest: .;'? 
she calls it. To use another image from punctuation : dashes or line spaces to indicate 
^ ^ ate if an artist were to delve change in speaker or interruption of thought and 
into l*''**^ of piaterial three dots to record transitions from the spokte 

.tcothe onspoten..' thoughts of the speaker or. an 
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amplification of the previous thought. She never 
allows a ihiid [xmsou oi an omniscient narrator 
to intf?rrnpi or analyze the dialogue—^lier conversa¬ 
tions flow smoothly and (iuickl>, carefully paced 
by her supple style. 

\ 

Tills new foun, of dialygue, which she did 
not perfect until The Flanclarium, is described in 
“What Birds See” as : “A technique that might 
succeed in plunging the reader into the stream of 
these subterranean dramas of whieh Proust only 
had time to ohiain a rapid aerial view, and 
concerning which he ohscr\ed and reproducer! 
nothing 1ml the broad motionless lines. This 
technique woidd give the reader the illusion of 
repeating these actions himj>elf, in a more clearly 
aware, more orderly, distinct and forceful manner 
than he can do in life, without losing that element 
rd indcterminallon, of opacity' and mystery^ that 
one's oyvn ar lion always have for the one who 
lives them. 

Hoyv satisfacloiily Mme Sarraulo trans¬ 
formed this ciitif.d, analytic,al ideal into fictional 
reality only a reading of her most recent novels 
can demorisirale. Her four novels both illustrate 
her critical dir la and reflect the increasing 
suhtlety and sureness of her understanding of 
this new area of jisyehologlcal fietion. 

Tropisms, her earliest volume, consisting of 
casual talks lietwcen ladies in La tea room, of 
insignificant conversations hetw'cen a decrepit 
old man and a polished little girl, is a clever 
series of sketches, somovliat between Aloysins 
Belrand’s so-callcd prose poems and Henri 
;Mpniiier’s reproductions of pointless conversations 
among vulgar individuals in his early, and much 
more realistic. Scenes Parisiennes. Mme- Sarraiite 
probes the psychic lives of thosje nouveaux 
bourgeoise women who have moved from the 
country to a Paris apartment. Sine*,- she confines 
herself to a single social class, she can treat the 


daily routines. Here it is nothing new., i w6i 
say that just as telling fragments of the same 
kind, written without any references to “tropisras”, 
could he culled from a number of traditional) 
sensitive novels : from those of Colette, for 
-instance. It is true that Colette like Virginia 
Woolf, often overwrites, whereas Mme Sarraute 
is too honest ever to do so, but when Colette and 
Virginia Wf)olf are good, they seem to be saying 
more in the same space. ^'t 

With Portrait of a Man Unknown, whieh 
Sartre called “an anti-novel which reads like a 
detective story’’ Mme Sarraule’s intentions are 
dearer. The narrator, an anonymous “I”, tries 
desperately to penetrate the motivations and 
characters of tlie alternately rough and charming 
father and his “hypersenslthe” daughter who live 
in his apartment-house. The elderly man 
(supposed to he her fallier) has some of the 
characteristics of a miser ; he fus.ses about the 
things his daughter takes away from his flat, and 
about her inability to live on her allowance. She, 
for her part, seems to be trying to avoid 
the narrator. One or two passages clarify into 
recognisable episodes : for instance, the father 
has a quarrel with his daughter and locks her 
out of his flat, and at the end the book emerges 
into the light of common day when the daughter 
heroines engaged to a r'omraanding positivistic 
man, who is presumably meant to be a caricature 
of bourgeois definiteness and efficiency. He 
^teamro]Iel■s through the flurried uncertainties of 
the narrator, the father and the girl, and the 
reader is thankful to see him do so. Has Mme 
Sarraute drawn a bourgeois character ? There is 
a rhythm of spoken French but the perspective » 
missing. Who is the narrator ? What is his point 
of view ? Why does the story need to he told' 
through the medium of his anonymous coft'* 
sciousness ? 

Martereou too has a narrator. He |a a. 


■psychology of all these women as one mind and delicate young man living in his uncle’s hou9fbbl<l,:r 
how the innermost thoughts of each reflect agaiti in the Paris bourgeois setting. The 


^ potions of all. Flickering from one mind to poses his own affeitipnite reapfOhftW 
pother, she grasps those “tropisms” which against his Uncle’s suspicioha ^ 
these womb’s response to theiii;: concern fpiwhup . 





4e^e the eSsetuifc of this man. He succeeds only 
in destroying his own relationship with Martereau 
without ever discovering the truth of the man’s 
character. Mme Sarraute captures the unspoken 
nuance of social encounters, the delicate plots and 
counterplots. 

The “characlevs" in The Planetarium are only 
named consciousnesses, each speaking in the first 
pt^rson, “each rotating in his own orbit until a 
sudden collision throws him into contact with 
.another and stirs his suhnierged thoughts, and 
feelings into rapid turmoil”. There is no 
narrator. There arc three main characters : 
an elderly aunt. Alain and Cernmine. These 
three persons constitute the basic pattern ol 
the rvove-l. It is not the social situations which 
make up the novel’s texture, however, hut the 
sensations arousrd within the characters when 
they colli<!e. The story line is simple. An 
e'derly aunt is living alone in a large flat. Her 
nephew, Alain, who is living with his wife in a 
small flat, would like to exchange it for the 
aunt's large one. Alain w'ants to impress 
Germaine, a society lady wiio is at the same 
time a writer. Alain and the aunt are^ hoth weak 
characters, whose mood.s oscillate wildly. In 
the end. Alain and his wife get the flat and 
Germaine comes to visit them there. 

Wo should note two points coucerniiig ihi.s 
novel : stylv and aiithor'.s oh.sessioii with objects. 
Mine Sarraute is a master of spoken French. The 
words flow smoothly hut beneath are hidden 
depths of half-grapsed, often inarticulate desires 
and fears. She (Mme Sarraute) suggests these, 
barely conscious nrovemerits with a slight nuance, 
a fleeting metaphor, an underdeveloped suggestion 
and, very rarely, an image ns developed as the 
surrealist description of natives stalking their 
victims in the jungle which evokes the sensation 
of terror with which Aunt Berthe awaits the 


emotions centre on material objects. The wooden 
door is discussed at length in the novel. 
Flaubert’s elaborate paragraph on Charles 
Bovary’s cap, or Balzac's minute account of the 
I’ension Vauquer in Le Pere Goriot or even 
Proust’s variations on the hawthorn bushes, are 
outstripped by Mmo Sarraute’s treatment of 
the door, wliich assumes the importance of a 
character in the novel. But Mme Sarraute’s 
obsession vvilh “the object” is not quite the same 
as that of fJohbe-Grillet. He defines objects with 
p.seudo-frigidily ni order to emphasise the mind’s 
alienation from the material universe, or he uses 
certain olijccts as “objective correlati\<-.” (T.S.. 
Eliot’.', expression), i.e. as supports, or reference 
lioints, for emotions that they do not, properly 
speaking, symbolise. Mme Sarraute's objects 
are obviou*!y meant to be futile receptacles for 
all the anguish of living. The elderly aunt, and 
then Alain, worry about the door because their 
minds arc incapable of posing any metaphysical 
problem. 

The Golden Frtiili is her latest book. It 
breaks rather new ground, although still remain¬ 
ing within the same Parisian milieu. The hero 
(can we rail it a hero ?) is a new literary' work 
that has ju.st appeared. Mme i^arraulc traces the 
vari'ou.s reactions to this bt)ok. Tlic impressioh 
conveyed is that no one ha.s really understDod it ; 
the book is a record of «. hanging reactions “which 
arc more or less irrelevant and indicative of the. 
Iropisms of the public in its relations w'ilh itself, 
rather than of any critical appreciation.” 

Mine Sarraute’s deft parodie.s of literary , 
jargon and “fashion” plus an occasional ' 
psychological insight into the mentality of tl^ . 
connoisseur make this an interesting nbvel foi) , ■ 
^‘litterateurs”. Bui this is a flaw. The flaw 
that tnc nature of the work (The Golden Fnttta)ftri 
is never suggested, even by implication, and so 


loss of W apartment. Her style so deftly ran hardly judge how appropriate or inapproj *- 

capUires the dimly perceived pattern or our priate the reactions are. 

,i4#vw that > we* too, echo the final It will be clear that I have the admiritiofi; 

Alain and Germaine.... for Nathalie -Sarraute but I feel that a 

W really, a bit like tHttt ” impulse, valid within a limited field, is generaiisolv 

obai^d with objects,. into a system ; this ^^generalisation ^Us Oitt the 
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Tfjader. One critic has said, of course^ that “the 
boringness of the ‘New Novel’ is a feature of Us 
authentirilv”. 'I'he traditional novelists tried to 
entertain, to cut out the dull parts and even 
attempted to present the boring people in an 
amusing way. But the New Novelists do not cheat 
in this way. The boringness of their writing is 
mtant to coi respond evactly to the boringness of 
existence, I do not agree. I donot subscribe to the 
view that the New Novelists deliberately or actively 
intend to bore. Mme Sarraule speab of the 
expression of artistic truth as being exciting. 
How can boredom be exciting ? Moreover, I 
donot believe, that the aim of att is simply to 
reproduce the boringness of life, fben what is 
the need of art ? Life itself would suffice. 

“(\!i art i.s, of course, a stylisation’’ and if it 


is so, absolute realism is impossiMc. The styl&a* 
lion may be unsatisfactory and rather wearisome , 
it may leave out something essential. I think it is 
the case with the New Novelists. It is po^ible 
that my rc-sponse is untutored (because I am a 
vulgar reader) but 1 can not help feeling that 
these novels lack “a shape*. Ihe shape may be 
organic l)ul it is essential for a work of art. By 
shape, I donot mean an old-fashioned “plot” but 
the “aesthetic shape” which reflects the sensibility 
of the artist. Mme Sarraufe’s allempl to catch 
the tiniest movements of the sensibility of all 
the time seems to involve a destruction of 
perspective. According to Robbe-Grillel, “a writer 
is someone who has nothing to say. I have my 
.susjiirion that Mine Sairaiile has something to say 
but is not saying it fully. 


EMPIRE OF THE NEW NABOBS 

( Continued from previous issue } 
NIBMAL K. GHOSH 


The English daily '‘Hiridusthan Standard'* 
in its Calcutta edition of 19th May 1967, 
published under the heading Calcutta Com¬ 
pany in Foreign Exchange Case the follow¬ 
ing ; 

“The case against Messrs McLeod & Co. 
Ltd., Calcutta, and three,, persons, 0. K. 
Navalakha, Kishuri L<il Goonka and Ba'dri 
Prasad Saraf, on Charges of Conspiracy and 
under the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act in connection with the import of 1,350 
tons of jute worth Ri. 20 lakhs, from Thai¬ 
land during 1966, came up before Mr. K. 
J, San Gupta, Chief Presidency Magistrate 
Calcutta. 

“According to the Central Bureau of 
Investigation, Government of India, McLeod 
and Company, througl^ Saraf purchased the 
juts in Thailand and imported it into India 
in four instalments in pursuance of cons¬ 
piracy to misuse a portion of the foreign 
exchange granted to the Company by the 
Reserve Bank of India." 

“Investigation was started following the 
seizure of some documents from the posses¬ 
sion of the accused Navalakha, on his arri* 
Val from Bangkok at Dumdum Airport in 
Deoembor last, the Customs Officer said. 

, He added that earlier in October last copies 
.^of .a and a oablegram, both sent by 
Bangkok to Mr* 0. L. 
OWraan of MeLeod <&Co., were 
U . uWM-' .mfonabljr 


suspected that Saraf was acting as a ‘banam- 
dar’ at Bangkok on behalf of the Com* 
papy. 

“Praying for time for investigation, the 
Police told the Court that more records 
were Ibeing callected from abroad. 

“Hearing stands adjourned till June 29, 
Navalakha and Qoenka are on bail. The 
warrant issued earlier against Saraf having 
been returned unexecuted a proclamation 
has been issued against him. Saraf is alleged 
to be evading arrest by concealing him¬ 
self in Bangkok." 

There have been from time to lime 
searches of the residential buildings and 
business premises of Bajoria-Jalans. Some 
years ago a Bengali youth was killed by a 
gunshot bred from the Jalan pramises on 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, in Calcutta, in broad 

day light For the time being the police 

.1 ' > 

showed themselves very active in the matter 
of investigation, but within a short while 
the inevitable curtain was dropped down 
by hands unseen by the public and the - 
press people, and the whole affair waS for-: 
gotten. 

The general public has the right to Wan¬ 
der how big people escape- prosecution;' 
trials and couviotiou even after commiitihg j 
worst crimes in society. It is also v^y 
much puzxUsg to know that the very 
p«nons whose names are openly mention^ 
i&Jhe press in cduneotion wUk. eviisinn oi 
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taxes, black markets, aod even manslaagkter 
and equally heiaous anti-social activities, 
are also publicised as benefactors of and 

donors to funds of the Congress party which 
controls the Goveroraeats at the Centre 

and in a number of States. The donations 
and expenses incidental to acts of patronage 
are invariably debited to the various Com* 
panies under management, and the New 
Nabobs reap their harvest and adorn their 
heads with laurels with the blood tears and 
toils of the millions, the labour and staff 
directly in employment under them, the 
customers and the general public who are 
always taxed at higher rates because of 
shortfalls in the earnings of the State. It 
is also not an infrequent happening that 

some of our Chief Ministers of States while 
on tourin' Switzerland and other cities in 
Europe, .lapaii and America, stay in posh 

hotels like La Salle ; and while so staying 
they are Inevitably e?corted and surrouded 

by the very big industrialists (also on 
tour on medical grounds) against whom 

some sort of investigation—either for tax 
evasion, or for unauthorised foreign exchange 

deals, or for some other crimes enlisted in 
the Indian Penal Code—is in progress ! IIow 

and where from such costly hotel charges 
are paid, and why the Goveruiuent of India 

releases such huge amounts in foreign 
evirrency for such pleasure-cum-business 

trips of controversial businessmen and 
ministers. 

The Government of India is very 


^oat and mouclfl game'in the oiGFicai .pf ith^' 
Income Tax Department, hard-earned money 
has to be re-invested, and that is done 
through two kinds of taps : from one tap 
flows the 'white money', and from the other, 
tap comes the 'black money"'—black, be¬ 
cause^ this was never disclosed to the tax 
people. Nom-de-plume, non-existent, illn- 
sivc and hereto-unknown, names and 
addresses are manufactured for this perpose.. 

There is an interesting story that Bajorias 
have found a suitable 'friend' for this pur¬ 
pose. He was introduced as a multi millio¬ 
naire from Pakistan. This friend, an young 
man was sheltered in Bsjoria's house in 

Cornwallis Streat, Calcutta. The Jalans with 
whom a family feud was already started^ 

did not like the idea of having a multi 
millionaire sheltered in Bajoria house. The 
^ young man, it is rumoured, was smuggled 
out and removed to their Guru's secluded 
Ashram at Dehra Dun. Widespread searches 
followed as a big slice of wealth of Bajorias' 
'friend' was invested in his name. It was 
sabseqnently gathered that some' sort of 
arrangement was arrived at by and between 
the parties in fend, and the whereabouts of 
the young man were disclosed ; the young man 
returned to Calcutta. 

The Bttjoria-Jalan group, against whom 
charges of tax-evasion were proved, and 
fresh charges were formed from timu 
time, were getting financial assiatanee from 
the Central as well as the State Oovi^n^ 


anxions to help capital formation eo that we ments to the extent of crofes of lUpent, 

can in a short time live in an affluent This assistance was utilised for personal 

society. How the process of capital forma- ins by way of transferring the loiseii pf 


Uoo is energised f While promoting a com- oompaaies and firms fully under their 

•bima> .«d wdl m ,d«>: ‘k* 


p>pght in the proniuteri* group m 4 ftey 




Slake t^iUsigiiiMnl*. 



Current Affairs 


I)e Gauelk, Weht Europe anu Britai:n 


General de Gaulle gained considerable 
notoriety recently in respectable diplomatic 
circles by his somewhat unprincipled 
attempts at cutting America out of European 
politics and defence plans. Ilis idea that 
Western European defence plans should be 
based on the resources that the countries of 
Western Europe could provide without 
American assistance was admittedly very 
sound and honourable ; hut the way he 
wished to lay these ideas before the coun¬ 
tries concerned was tinged with the spirit of 
a canning subterfuge which estranged the 
British and obstructed their wholehearted 


cooperation with the French. The British| 
as a matter of fact, let the cat out of the 
bag and exposed Gen. de Gaulle’s crafty 
approach to a straightforward problem. 
General de Gaulle perhaps thought that the 
idea would be more welcome to European 
powers if it came from British sources rather 
than French, and he therefore suggested that 
the British should take the ^‘credit” for 
thinking out the clever plans. The British 
could not agree to this and innocently gave 
out the facts related to the proposed forma¬ 


tion of the West European Free Trade area. 
It is (^iiite possible that economio considera¬ 
tions would sooner or later lead to Free Trade 


in; ' <^antide^ of Western Europe i but 

tiie;, piNJpoaal that Preeident de 

have been politi¬ 


cally useful at a time when Americans would 
have been giving up their deeper interests 
in European politics which are always inter¬ 
woven with economics. Britain’s unwilling¬ 
ness to indulge in under-hand tactics has 
not caused any loss of face for her. Rather 
the British have gained in prestige by their 
refusal to act according to Gen. de Gaulle’s 
suggestions. 

Paelsi'AN Becominc; Less Iseamic ? 

Incidents at Pakistan’s cities point to 
changes which are not in keeping with the 
tenets of Islam but are socialistio^communistio 
or just dictatorial and perhaps anarchical. 
Not that Ayub Khan’s dictatorship was 
Islamic in essence. But whatever it was 
had the support of the Islamic Ui.emas and 
had therefore a religious sanction. But 
when students are egged on to throw bricks 
at their teachers, guardians or the officers of 
the law, that surely cannot be called Islamic 
or for that matter, Christian or BrahminicaK 
In other words, defiance of the law, what¬ 
ever the law may be, has no sanction |a 
religion. So that, whatever our opinion may 
be about Ayub’s Government, the people of 
Pakistan had acknowledged it as their law¬ 
ful government and as such, they bad no 
Islamic sanction for its overthrow by violence 
or other unlawful means. They will of, 
course say that an election will decide the 
future method of government of Pakistim 
and> therefore, the law will be mainhMued 
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But the world will say that unlawful coercion 
has been used in Pakistan by the followers 
of Bhutto and Asgar Khao^ who will, if 
elected, perhaps go on citing Islamic case 
history to justify whatever they do. As a 
matter of fact leaving aside the tenets of 
Islam, the history of Muslim States give us 
numerous examples of fratricide, regicide 
and bloody revolutions. The perpetrators 
of these excesses appear to have got oil 
quite easily after breaking every moral law 
by reciting moral precepts out of context 
as far as their own conduct came op for 
judgment. Thus the Padsah Alamgir (Aurang- 
jeb) committed many sins against the 
members of his own family but the Muslims 
of India and Pakistan have continued to 
hold him in high respect because he was a 
fanatical Muslim in his i treatment of non¬ 
believers in Islam. So that one could im* 
prison one’s father or murder one’s brother 
and yet be considered a devout Musalmau, 
provided he treated non-musalmans with 
contempt and utter injustice. Bhutto or 
Asgar Khan donot appear to be as bad as 
Aurangjeb ; so that when they did their 
BITS of law breaking and strengthened their 
entente with the pig-eating and godless 
Chinese, they would yet remain staunch 
supporters of Islam, if they attacked India 
and vilified the fliudus frequently and 
fanatically enough. 

Bhutto’s approach to socialism seems 
to be very similar to Ayub’a adherence to 
the principles of democracy. Bhutto wants 
to be friends with China for the reason that 
the Chinese are anti Indian. We donot 


any case. That is because he is not a Oons« 
tructive political thinker but is a poUtioiaa 
who depends on his nuisance value to make 
his position stronger in his own country as 
well as in the sphere of international relations. 
We may therefore expect Bhutto to be 
aggressively anti-Indian if got into power. 
We donot know what Asgar Khan will be 
like if he Avere elected to replace Ayub Khan. 
Chances are of course that neither of those 
two will get into power. For Ayub has 
still the support of the landed people, no 
matter what students think of him or the 
so-called leftists of East Pakistan. Assumiog 
that Ayub will lose heavily in East Pakistan, 
will the Bengali speaking Pakistanis choose 
a non-Bengali as President of Pakistan ? 
If they put up a Bengalt-Muslim to replace 
Ayub Khan ; nobody can say what will 
happen in the election. The position in 
Pakistan therefore is fiaid and one cannot 
make prophesies with any certainty of ‘making 
a correct guess. 

The Govkrnou asd The Cabinet Ln 
West Bengal 

A progressive and active person or group 
of persona donot usually have any time for 
living in the past. Retired colonels of the , 
British Army were reputed to have passed 
their time in retrospection in the olden days ; 
but these martial types were no longer sesn, 
in the clubs of ludia or Britain after 1047« 
What happened In ’06 in Poona thwefojre 
lost all meaning after independeuce. It ^ 
8ee;ms however that certain 


know if he has any secret understanding with enbt^h leisure to diseost wh«|lt^1r;r0J^^1^^ 
the Chinese regarding, his Kashmir policy ; done -to whom in the past fmd . to 
hut we may expect trouble from Bhatto .in. i^id, meani' for'; fef - 




fUistby n^lecfiDg tbe present. We think 
that sueh waste of time is not justified where 
large size programs of work remain nnatten- 
ded to. If people wish to prove their worth 
they cannot aoheive that by showing up 
injustices done to them by others who had 
been in power in the past. And the public 
are not deeply interested in all this mutual 
recriminations. They want food, clothiug 
housing, medical aid, education, recreation 
and, above all, employment. If these are 
not obtained, no substitutes c:in be made 
available by other means ; particularly by 
proving p-ast guilts of persons no longer 
concerned with their well being. 

P«or. Fuw; Hovlk 

The British Information service has 
given a short account of the early life and 
career of Prof. Fred Hoyle who has been 
awarded the Kalinga Prize for 1967 and 
has visited India to receive the same. 

Prof, Hoyle, who is Pliimian Professor 
of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy 
and Director of the Institute of Theoretical 
Astronomy at Cambridge University, is the 
fifth Briton to receive the Kalinga Prize. 
The others are Sir Julian Huxley, Earl 
Russel), Lord Ritchie-Calder and Mr. 
Arthur Clark. 

In India, Prof. Hoyle ia best known 
for the Hoyle-Narlikar theory on the problem 
of gravity which he and his Indian colleague, 
I>r. J.V. Narlikar, propounded in 1964. 

His work covers a wide field, an out- 
oUpdipg patt of it being concerned with 
In tbe summer of 196^ he 
V. Narlikar, 


presented a Paper to the Royal Society in 
which a new approach was proposed to the 
problem of gravity, and in 1968 the two 
published the results of a new investigation 
of electro dynamics. Some years ago Prof. 
Hoyle became widely known as a loading 
exponent of the Steady-State Theory of the 
universe; he later put forward a modific¬ 
ation of his views before the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
and dealt with the subject further in the 
deorge Darwin Lecture which he gave for 
the Royal Astronomical Society in Novem¬ 
ber 1968. 

Prof. Hoyle, a Yorkshireman, was born 
in 1915, He graduated at Emnianunl Coll¬ 
ege, Cambridge, being scholar, prizeman and 
exhibitioner, and carried, out post-graduate 
research as a Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Shortly before VVorld \l’'ar JI he and Dr. 

R. A. Tiyttleton promulg-ated their theory ' 
of the major importance, in galaxies’ develop¬ 
ment, played by the capture of interstellar 
material by stars. 

During the war Prof. Hoyle was employed : 
for a period by the Admiralty on radar 
developmcnt, but managed to continue Mi 
own research in his spare time. He returned*,^ 
to Cambridge, and was from 1946 Univer-1 ^ 
sity lecturer in mathematics until reoelvtU|; 
his professorial appointment in 1958. :i 
remains a Fellow of St. John’s. „j, 

At the Cambridge meeting of the Brit{i;ih:|. 
Association in 1965 Prof. Hoyle revIeWf^'f 
recent research which appeared, ho said, t<> . 
indicate that the universe must once have, 
been in a higher st»te of density thaU 
it was today. He su^ested a modification^^ 
of his Ste^y-State theory, building up two 
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pictures of the universe-first, a finite uni¬ 
verse in oscillation ; secondly ( a view based 
on investigations by himself and Dr. Narli- 
kar ) an infinite universe with oscillations in 
various finite regions. 

In his lecture to the Royal Astronomical 
Society in October 1908 Prof. Hoyle sug¬ 
gested that t he universe may be sustained by 
the cre.'ition of matter within the massive 
galaxies and quasars and, drawing on his 
and Di. Narlikar's gravitational theory 
postulated "gravitational collapse” which, 
instead of destroying its substance, would 
reverse its force and result in the creation 
of new material. These observations could 
lead to a new conception in physics and also 
to a modified picture of a "steady state” 
universe. 

Another recent investigatfon by Prof. 
Hoyle with Dr. Wickramasinghe, a staff 
member of the Institute of Theoretical 
Astronomy, has led them to propound a theory 
of the origin of the planets concurring with 
Alfven of .Sweden, they believe that 
planetary material left the contracting Sun 
during an early stage of Its evolution—with 
a transference of the Sun’s rotational momen¬ 
tum—and, through calculations taking 25 
^ boars on the latest available computer, 
they have studied the chemical history of 
the planetary material from the stage when 
the disc left the Sun’s equator to the time 
when the cooling of the gas led to the for¬ 
mation of particles which built up into 
planets.- 

Prof. Hoyle, who was elected a Fellow 
pf the Royal Society in 1957, has lectured 
widely at home and overseas, and has appe¬ 
ared on radio and television. He has written 


a number of books including other subjects 
besides cosmology. He has also written space 
fiction in the form of television and stage 
plays. 

London’s Mfmoriai. to Gan’diti 

T<'rence White Gervais describes the 
Gandhi Memorial in Loudon in the Aryan 
Path. 

The Name of sculptress Fredda Brilliant 
merits praise not only in India but wherever 
man has been inspired by Mahatma Gandhi. 
For the Gandhi memorial in London’s Tavis¬ 
tock Square, unveiled on 17 May by Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson is her work. Except 
for Biblical representations, this is surely 
London’s first sculptural tribute to a non- 
Westerner. 

Many facets of harmony are implied by 
this act. At the base of the pedestal on 
which the dark reddish bronze sculpture rests, 
we read : "This statue, erected under the 
aegis of the India League by the Mahatma 
Gandhi Memorial Committee” ; equally signi* 
ficant is the contribution, by the Borough of 
Camden, of half the cost of the tribute. Camden 
is perhaps London’s most multiracial borough; 
it Is filled also with iuternational organiza¬ 
tions, and is appropriately near to the 
British Museum. 

Gandhi is seen in typical, thoughtful pose 
as we approch the centre of the gardened 
Square. The Indian meditative atmolphere, 
familiar above all in statues of the Ba:ddha, 
is evident at once. The doalc fidls over the . 
left side of the body, the leR hand ^e,.; 
right fort i.-» 
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folds of the cloak are rich, and flow over 
onto the pedestal both at the back and 
over the leftjide of the body. This partial 
asymmetry is but one of the many means 
by which the structure conveys the complex 
situation in Gandhi’s being. The full knees 
draw the spectator, through the lines of torso 
and cloak, up to the smallish head with its 
searching eyes; and we feel both the medi¬ 
tative calm and the seething problems, the 
peacefulness yet firmness, the pervasive 
serenity yet the realism which faces conflict 
and dilemma, All this is typical of Gandhi. 

At the uaveiliDg~-(juite inadequately re¬ 
ported in the British Press—Wilson spoke 
warmly of the present friendship between 
■India and Britain, while the High Com- 


miisioner, Shri S. S. Dhavan, was frankly 
critical of the Imperial past and stressed 
Gandhi’s role in freeing India ( and Britain) 
from its web. One ironic incident marred 
the rite, or rather, gave food for complex 
thought—a young '^'protester’' squatted on 
the pedestal before the unveiling, and was 
removed, though "nou-violently”, by a 
British policeman. Gandhi must have 
smiled. 

May this impressive artistic and public 
tribute to the founder of modern Non-Violen¬ 
ce serve as a landmark for those living 
in or visiting London, and through them 
to the whole anguished world, still sad in its 
madnets! 


IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI 


I was cilioiil fl^e when I fivsl t^aw 
Ilabijjdranatli, Wc wore living in Allahabad 
flion. UtM lutino—a bungalow-like slruoture— 
was OH South Hoad, iti the Civil Lines, ll waii 
aflernooti, we were playing in our baok-vard. 
Father had jii-t relurned from his collogo-lea< hirig 
and was sellling dowji to resl. Suddenly our 
cook—n Hiahtuiin, addu'ssed as ‘Maharaj’ in 
those dav.v - rushed in. teiribly excited. “Two 
Kings (Kajas) are waiting outside”, he 
nuimhled neivouslv in his Hindi clialeel. Tie 
then alla'ed my father’s anxious enquiries by 
slating iUMiidly that he h<ul asked the two 
kings to he sealed on his string-bed. Fatlier 
hurried mit and T ran behind him, eager for a 
gliinjise of out royal visitors. Tlie extra¬ 
ordinary lieantv of our legendarv kings and 
princes had so often been rh'scribed to me—^rny 
head, by then, was (juile full of vivirl delails. 
Hut even my’ work«'d-up imagination yvas tvoI 
prepared enoiiuh for lire shook. I gazed at ihe 
handsome strangers iit strrnned «utprise—were 
kings rcalK that beautiful ? There they sal on 
our “Maharaj s” little ru-lie bed of bamboo 
and rope. One wa - drr'.ssed in black, the other in 
grey ami both wore ornate turbans of the kind 
Persian goirtlertreu wore. 'ITrey left after a 
short while. Father told rrs later that the gentle¬ 
man in black was Rabindranath and the one in 
grey wa.s his nephew Ralemlranalh. 

Our childhood vva.s spent in Allahabad, 
but we remained very Hengali. We tasted the 
richness of Bengali literature at a very early 
age. I still retnenther the .strange feeling of 
terror and wonder that swept over me when I 
first read ‘Mastermoshai’ in the ‘Prabasi’, And 
that came "Cora’. With what eagerness we 
tyaited every month for each instalment! A 


month's sujiply was not enough for our insatiable 
thirst. We even had a number of arguments and 
disi'u.ssions over Tagoio—1 was hardly twelve then. 

Soon after, nu father left Aliah<»had for good 
and «el'led down in Caleufta. For fourteen 
veais we lived in a sinall hou.'-e beside the 
Sadliaran Btahmo Sainaj building. Ihe entire 
grouml-floor was taken over by my father's 
publisiiing eonrcrn and the oITkc, of his monthly 
journal Fiaha.si. Nexldoor to us lived the late 
Shashi I’ada Bandy opadhy ay, an aidenl social 
W(»rkpr. The ground-floor quarters wore 
U'(d by the LVvalaya, whete ]uaypr-mcelings, 
Irduves and discussions were held every week. 
Here is where I saw Rabindranath the next 
time. It was 1910, I think, and he read out & 
-small cssav of his. In those days people loved 
hearing him sing. After the reading, there were 
several requests around the room, for a song. 
I liave not sctm him rcfii.se these requests 
ever—e\ce[)l later, yvhen he was old and very ill. 

Bringing out a small note-book Rabindranath 
fiirked through the pages and chose one song. 
“Megher pare niegh” was jirohably a recent 
composition then--and he began sin^ng. Not 
many people knew about his essay-reading that 
day, so. though the tiny room was full there 
was not much of a crowd outside the Devalaya. 
Whejt hi.s uninual voice, so fine and melodious, 
rang out and was carried beyond the four walls, 
suddenly there were people jostling in the 
narrow alley by the room and soon the courtyard 
surrounding the Samaj-mandir was also full. 
I also remember a certain gentleman asking 
Tagore a few rather odd questions about the 
traces of idolatry noticeable in this pjarticulaif: 
song! Tagjore merely srall^ ^nd 
silent. ' .. ‘ 
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Doctor Dwijendra Nath Maitra used to live, 
at that time, on the top floor of the Mayo 
Hospital building. Here we saw Rahindrariath 
once again. A musical evening in their huge, 
wide-open terrace—and lie singing, “tora 
shunish ni ki.” 

Tagore’s play ‘Raja’ was first staged, I 
think, sometime in March, 1911, in Santiniketan. 
My sister was able to go there with a group of 
fri<'nds and see the play. Being unwell I oould 
not go. After a eouple of days she retume*! 
and kepi us enthralled with her vivid descrip¬ 
tions of the trip, and 1 fell utterly miserable. 
With quiet deiei iiiinalion T began planning for 
my trip to tin next fesli\al iberc in Sanlinikelan, 
sometime in May. A few friends gathered 
aiound me and wc; got our parents’ permission 
well ahead of time. 

It was '1’agoie‘s birthday being celebrated, 
tally in Ma\. Onr group of l)o\s and girls, 
tbajioroned 1>\ my falhei and the elderly Mrs. 
Kshiiodba'hini Alilia, lof>k the night train to 
Bolepnr. 1here were so many travelling in that 
liain to Santiniketan and we knew' most of them. 
‘Raja’ wa.s going to ho staged once more and some 
of the costumes ami slagc-effeds weie travelling 
with us. Tour hours crept past through oui 
drowsy' to«seiousnes,s and at Rolepur it w'as 2.30 
in the nwrning. Tivough Bolepur and .Santiniketan 
have changed immensely since then, the tiny 
station remained the same even till the forlie,s. 
The train did not slop there for long, we were 
hustled out of it and then w'e counted heads and 
baggages in a nervous hurry. 

After that we left the station and discovered 
a tiny horsc-earriage and a bullock-drawm bus 
j awaiting us on the main road. Also waiting 
thern, to welcome us, wras a group of students 
from Santiniketan, led by two young men wo 
knew, We had wanted to walk all the way, to 
savour the beauty of the open oountryBide. Bat 

the ^receptien coinraitlee’ quite determi- 
Hhdt, to. give us the honour of a cariiide ! Four 
howc'caB^e, trod r 0 st 


piled into the bus. It was a clear night, washed 
with the light of a full moon. The Bolepur bazar 
area was soon left behind—now, there were vast 
stretches of open field, all arouml. Those fields, 
so still, bathed in moon-light, had a dreamlike 
beauty, in the eyes of a young girl. Nothing 
move** us with such intensity any more. A brief 
half-hour of this and we reached Santiniketan— 
the hoihe-carriage leading w'hile the bullock- 
druwri 'Inus' lagged behind. An attendant ushered us 
into a large flower -ganleii within which was thflf 
bungalow where we wuuhl stay. From the 
wide verandah wliicli ran all around the house 
I spotted some loavciy inyrabolam trees. This 
Inmgalow—wc were told—was the residence of 
l)wijendninalh Tagore, fie and Iris daughter-in- 
law, IfemlaJa l)e\i, w'ere away in Puri, so the 
iuiiigalow had Ix'en lurued into a gut‘.st-house. It 
was called Neechu Bangla and all of us girls 
stayed there, under the sujiervision of my father, 
nominaUd by ibe pod to be our guardian. 

ElTnsivc u'poii.-, bad Ijeen icceivod front 
former visitors about the eomttous manners and 
ho>pitalitv of Sii Sautosli Chandra Majiimdar.. 
This lime loo, he welcomed us into the house 
and wc. realised that the etfuTDiuns were, in no 
way, exaggerated. 

Cotton lugs wore bjiread out on the verandah 
and WC' sat theie waiting for the rest of the party 
coming by ‘Inis'. After a half-hour of desultory 
comer-cation, the hnllock-bus arrived. Most of its 
jiders, liowever, had climbed out and waljced a^. 
the way ! At Iasi we started to settle down in Our 
temporary borne. But now a horde of small hoy's 
raided the bungalow. We presumed that they 
had been aski-d to look after us—they insisted 
on their right to do so ! Their care and attentiotr 
were quite overpowering. It was already dawn 
hut the l)oy.s busily rolled our beds down and 
a period of forced rest followed. 

Next morning was the diUdren’s sports. 
Santosh babu had informed us about it, so after 
a bare two hours of sleep, we were up, freshly 
washed for a new day. Coming oat in the «uo 
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we looked all around. Beyond the huge garden, 
a small lake listened, surrounded by a cluster 
of tall [laliii liees. I'urllicr off, stretching 
across the horizon were holds of wild grass. 
The garden around our hungalow was a veritabh 
‘mela' of flowers. 

Vio stalled walking towards the open field 
before us -the school sports weie going to be 
held there, we supposed. Those who have, seen 
the present-day Santiniketan oidy, will never ho 
able to imagine the beauty oi the early 
Brahmi.eliar\asrani. All around were fields of 
^rass or slreti hes of red-soil, heaped dune-like 
towards the horizon, I,lusters of Sanlal villages 
rould be seen in the distance. There were only 
two hiiek buildings, I think, in the Ashram—all 
the rest weio mud huts with thatched roofs. 
Moloi cars and electricity Avere quite unknown 
theie and \i.silors or lesidents, other than 
Bengalis, wen' a lurity. Now those fields are 
dolled willi innurnciahle brick constructions, 
big and small, I ho mounds of red-soil Avasle lands 
have been transformed into thriving farms, in 
several areas. Many of those who lived there 
then, have jmssod away, others have moved. 
When 1 visited the Pous Llsav there in late 1939. 

I was struck h\ the change in Santiniketan. But 
the small marble seat in ‘'ehhalimatala’, where 
Maharshi Dehondranath sat in prayer, and veda- 
manlram chanted in the temple, in the unique 
voice of Rahindraiiatli, a.ssured me that the 
Santiniketan 1 had loved was not yet lost— I 
found it once again, in this new environment. 
But now there is ver\ little to console me there, 
since the jncsiding-dfily lias vanished from the 
Ashram, Santiniki’lan seems so unreal to me. 

Let us look back again. As we walked towards 
lire field, a small hoy came running and asked us 
to hurry - as the games were going to start. 
We managetl to reach in time and enjoyed watching 
the various activities. The spectators gave the boys 
a rousing ovation. We were happy to meet Sri 
Nepal Chandra Roy tRere—^he was a close 
.{fietid of our family since our childhood* Since 


there Avas no printing press in the Ashram, in 
those da>s, Ave were given some handwritten 
pjogrammes, Avith the various items written in 
detail. The Ashram ladies and the smaller 
children sat near us. We were charmed by the 
imself-coiiscious friendliness of Santosh babu’s 
wife Shailabala. 

We AA’cre now eager for a glimpse of 
Habindranalh. Suddenly, a hoy exclaimed, 
‘ iheii.*, (hiiudev is here noAV !” W'e all looked 
hack. Slowly he iame loA\ards us, a splendid 
ligiire in a long ochre lohe, wc bowed and 
touched Iii'' Jeel ; he spoke a fcAV words with 
some of us and then turned towards the hoys. 

When llio games were over, Uabihdranath 
Avalked iiack to iScechu Bangla with all of us. 
Ihc hoys had kept a pleasant surprise waiting 
foi us—a gorgeous feast! They were eager to 
feed us right then, hut we AVerc quite unwilling.. 
We -at around the poet, wanting to hear him 
speak to us, though tongue-tied ourselveS. 
Allhougli we had realised by then, that he was 
not a stern or solemn peison, wc were utterly 
iieivous and did not dare start the conversation. 

Uiir 'reception committee’ was adamant 
now. The) entered the room, carrying plates 
heaped with food. \^c hail to eat, with our faces 
aA'ciIed .>»elf-eonsciousK. When the boys offered 
glasses of milk, i refused, saying, “Never in ray 
life ha\'e I drunk milk.'’ Rabindranath laughed 
loudly at that and I Avas thoroughly embarrassed. 

After a while he left us, to enquire about 
other guests. The Ashram ladies, who had also 
come to meet us, started leaving, one by one. 
Although a lady was there, to look after our 
needs, there was no need for her at all. Those 
tiny boys surprised us constantly with the care 
and attention they showered on us. WRiere hatf 
they learnt to take care of guests so meticulously? 
(3uldbfx»d, after all, is for demanding care and 
attention, not to proffer it . And the male of 
the species very rarely shows an inclination to 
serve others—to put it mildly 1 But these tat^yesor 
•olds were happily slaving for the gu^sts^ from; 
early morning till sundown. They ■^oalj^ 
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us food and draw water from the wells for us, 
all through the day, while the hot sun beat on 
them mercilessly. Sometimes, they kept awake 
till late at night and eagerly olfered their 
bed-clothes to unexpected guests. 'I'liis was 
indeed a unique quality, particular to tJic 
system of education in that Ashram. 

Even now, I can almost see Santo.sh babn 
clearly before rny eyes. I can not recall e\ er 
seeing in a person a greater perl'cction in g*)od 
manners than in him. But there was no sell 
const.ioiis arliliciality in his courtrousness. 
Within tho.se few days he I)ecauie our close 
friend, lie was a tremendous inspiration to the 
boys, I. think ' Our school boys, after all<-are 
not particnlaily farnons for their gentle bcha- 
vioni and hospitable nature. Once we 
complained to Santo.sh babn, as the boys’ 
overwhelming care was making ns completely 
dependent on thcin. Sanlosh babn quietly 
replied, “‘Gururiev is not quite happy witli our 
arrangemeirts. He think.s the ladies arc rrol 
very cornfortahle here.” 

Actually, wc were very comfortable there. 
Now wheii I look back through several 
decades, I do not recall another experience 
of such pure joy as I felt during my first 
visit to Santiniketan. 

After Rabindranath left, we took our baths 
and sat down for the mid-day meal—which 
was vegetarian in those days. l.ater we lay 
down to rest on white sheets spread out on 
the cool flQor of the large outer room. But 
how could we rest ? There was so much to 
talk about ! So we chattered, on and on. 
Rabindranath was going to visit us again 
after lunch, but we had no idea when exactly. 

Suddenly he was there, while chattering 
was still at feverish pitch. Our hasty attempts 
at regaining composure were not altogether 
successful. Anyway, we rose to greet him 
respectfully and then sat down arotmd him. 
The older ladies came in also, after his 
arrival. He conversed with these ladies, 
enquiring about their domestic affairs. This 
we did not like,- we were impatient, and 
eager for some songs or lecitations from his 


lips. His daughter’s mother-in-law was there 
and Rabindranath’s jokes with her surprised 
us immensely. We had imagined the Poet 
to be somewhat like the hermits of ancient 
Ashramas. Could he, like an ordinary human, 
discuss domestic details and exchange repartees 
with female relatives .’ We were intrigued 
and bewildered. 

A lady r.ommented on the trying summer 
days of Santiniketan. Rabindranath answered, 
‘T know a eure for that writing poems ! 

.A teacher from the school wanted a few 
mimites with him. The ladies, gathering broke 
tip, leaving ns dejected -no songs, no poetry¬ 
reading. 

But looking out later, w'c saw him .sitting 
alone in a cane easy-chair. I’his chair 
belonged to Maharshi Debendranath, we 
were told. The girls gathered around him 
again. One of us requested him to read 
from his “Kheya” and he readily agreed. 
He never ignored or refused onr requests— 
however insignificant or unwise they might 
have been. Never tired of singing or reciting 
poems, he sat for hours, statuesque and 
serene, while people half his age would shift 
or turn or go out for a while. Mortal though 
he was, he seemed so far above the limitations 
of the ordinary human being. 

However, w'hich poem w;is he to recite ? 
As we could not make up our minds the 
poet said “Why don’t I do something that 
would interest you more ? I shall read out 
my reminiscences”. 

He read out a large portion from his 
“Jiban-Smriti” that day and the audience 
was enthralled. It was published later in a 
revised and enlarged form. The poet had 
presented me with the original manuscript, 
as a token of affection. This valuable' 

document and sonic other precious gems I still 
have with me, though a few were lost under 
accumulating heaps of domestic trivia. 

Evening came and the poet rose to leave. 
He assur^ us about his reading the final 
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chapters another day. lie lived in 
Santiniketan Bhavaii and Ncechu-Bangla 
was quite a distance from there. He always 
W’alkcd all the way back, sometimes carrying 
an umbrella with him. This was a brisk walk 
and we never could keep up with him. 

That evening, we strolled around the small 
lake and the open fields, The April sun was 
drying up the Ashram wells so the school 
boys and some of the gentlemen would come 
to the lake for their baths. But those consi¬ 
derate little boys never let us women face 
the water-problem. 

After watching a few more sports-events 
we went to Santiniketan Bhavan. There 
Rabindranath sat with us and discussed our 
various interests. We were mere girls, hardly 
out of school—now I regret never having 
written down all that he told us that evening. 

We were upon the terrace of the building 
when a young man rushed in to inform the 
poet of a new onrush of guests from Calcutta 
and Giridhi. The poet’s face showed anxiety— 
would it be possible to make arrangements 
for these unexpected guests Some of us 
went back to Necchu Bangla, to help the 
new arrivals, A sudden storm forced the 
others to w'ait around the portico. Later 
the poets' attendant carried a lantern with 
Its to guide us home. 

There were several Ladies and young girls 
waiting at Neechu Bangla—some of them 
wc did not know at all. We spent the night in 
great anxiety, as my sister was suddenly taken 
ill. One of the guests a well-known doctor- 
looked after her. Another group of visitors 
was brought in, late at night, and now 
Neechu Bangla was really crowded. Each 
room had around a dozen inmates, A lady 
had left her suitcase in the train and all she 
did throughout her visit was bemoan the 


loss of her several saris. Her companions 
lent her their clothes for compensation ! 

On the 24th of Baisakh, I remained with 
my sister, who was ill. I missed the children’s 
sports and heard that the poet was busy 
getting the })Iay ready. He used to direct 
the plays and also help with the dresses and 
make-up. 

The boys were busy that day, so the 
girls helped at meal time. Santosh babu and 
his tiny henchmen w'cre, of course, quite 
disturbed by this. 

After lunch some of the ladies went to 
hear a talk on the writings of Rabindranath. 
The speaker was Sri Ajit Kumar Chakravarti. 
Nepal babu took our group on a guided tour 
around the ashram. How wc walked about, 
oblivious of the fierce heat of the midday- 
Sun—I now wonder. The ashramites wore 
no shoes, so wc were bare-footed too—and of 
course there were no umbrellas ! 

We visited Santosh babu’s newly built 
cowshed, where there were several cows and 
buffaloes. A huge black bufialo scared us 
quite a bit—terrifying tale.s of his mighty 
adventures were described to us. Afterwards, 
wc visited the dairy farm, the school building, 
the library, the hospital and finaly we saw 
the white marble seat at chiltimtala, where 
Maharshi Debendranath used to sit in medita¬ 
tion. We also met Gulu—a good-looking 
little boy with a rather solemn face. We 
heard that when the boy had met Rabindra¬ 
nath for the first time, he had asked him— 
“I hear you write poems ?" When the 
Poet had confessed his guilt, the boy had 
retorted—‘'So do I !” and fishing out a small 
note book, had read out several of his 
creations.” 

Rabindranath had asked us to string a 
few garlands for the play to be performed 
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that evening, Wc strolled, about, plucking 
flowers from the large garden around Nccchu 
Bangla and spent some time over the 
garlands. 

Natya Ghar, or the Theatre, was a large 
mud hut, where “Raja” was performed that 
evening. I had never seen a play before — 
being brought up in the Brahmo Samaj 
“Raja” was for me an amazing and fascinating 
experience. The poet played the role of 
Thakurda and also spoke the ‘Raja’s lines 
from behind the scene. He did not really 
need make-np or a costume to play Thakurda 
on the Stage. He walked in, wearing his 
usual ochre robc~thc dramatic touch was 
the garland around his neck. Of course, tliere 
was a change when he appeared as the 
king’s general. 'I hen it was a white silk 
costume with a wide red cutnmerbund. How 
can I describe his performance ? He was 
incomparable, is all that I can say. But 
now when I recall his various performances, 
1 feel that though he w'as a fine actor and 
performed his various roles with excellence— 
the personality of Rabindranath would shine 
through the different identities and would 
never let us forget the real man behind the 
acting. It was somewhat like the blazing 
sun trying to be an evening star. 

Dincndranath apeared on the Stage, face 
blackened with soot and dirt, wearing a 
strange loose robe with coloured strips of 
cloth hanging like streamers from it. His 
was the madman’s role and several children 
screamed in fear. Ajit Kumar Chakravarti 
was Queen Sudarsliana and his brother was 
Surangatna. Sri Jagadananda Roy played 
the role of the King of Kanchi. Rabindranath 
Iiad omitted some of the Songs from the 
play—he did not wish to tire the audience. 
Actually wc were hungry for more. The 
little boyt sang beautifully and amidst them 


the poct' -Thakurda, enthralled us as he 
danced. What an excellent dancer he was 
—those who saw him only when he was very 
old, are truly, unlucky. 

The poets birthday was celel)rated the. 
following day- -from five in the morning ! 
We w'oke up when it w'as still dark, but 
several of the others were already up and 
about. People were trouping back from the 
lake after their batiis. We hastily got ready 
and arrived at tlie mango—grove. Not 
many were there yet-not even Rabindranath 
himself. The entire area was exquisite with 
flower and leaf decorations and Alpana. 

As we strolled about inspecting all this, 

w'e saw the poet coming towards the festival 
grounds Now Amrakunja was crowded with 
ashramites and visitors and the opening 
hymn rang out—Dinendranath leading the 
boys. There were three otticiating priests— 
Pandit Kshitiniohan Sen, Sri Bidluishckhar 
Sh.astri and Nepal Chandra Roy. I still 
remember something Nepal babu said that 
day. He told the boys—“Revere the Guru, 
but do not put him in Cod’s place”. 

That was a necessary advice—not only for 
those students but for many others. Wc did 
feel that he w'as iike a shower of div’ine 
benediction on us, and when he was na more, 
the sky darkened for the hapless Bengalis. I 
had never thought that one man’s death could 
make the entire nation feel so lost. Not even 
a natural calamity—however great -could 
overwhelm us more. 

Afterwards, some gifts were offered him, 
on behalf of the Ashram, and the poet gave a 
short speech of thanks, Then Sri Bidhushekhar 
Sbastri read out a speech of felicitations. 

I remember a little of what the poet said that 
day. “The gifts you offer me and your 
felicitations, make me wonder whether I 
deserve them at all and that makes me feel so, 
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ashamed. However, there is an area where a 
penon feels no shame- and that is governed 
by love. Yon give all these to me with love, 
therefore, 1 do not hesitate to accept them”. 

A profusion of garlands were around the 
poet’s neck. The visitors too were welcomed 
with sandal paste and llowcr garlands. The 
poet Satyendranath Datta was there and so 
was Sri Cham Chandra Handopadhyay. 

Aftc’- the meeting, there was a great rush 
of people around him. About three hundred 
people wished to touch his feet, so lie had to 
stand there for more than half an hour. With 
his head !)oued .tnd his hands clasped 
together, the poet waited till the boys had 
done their obci.sance, As he tried to tnove 
away, Santosh babu called him back. Not 


until all the assembled women had touched 
his feet was he allowed to go. 

Returning to Necchu Bangla we heard that 
most of the visitors were going back home by 
the 2 O'clock train. Our group and just a 
few others stayed back for another day. 

Sri Sukumar Ray sang his ‘Adbhut Raniayan’ 
for us the following day. It was really 
enjoyable, and one of his songs, “Ore Bhai ! 
Tore tai kanc kanc koi re, Oi ashe, Oi ashe 
oi, oi, oi re !’ Was an imincdialc hit. The 
bnvs named him ‘Oi ashc’ from then on. One 
of the smaller boys had jumped into a ditch 
and could not elimb out. .\s Suhimar babu 
was passing by the boy cabed out, “(3i ashe 
could you please lift on; out of here ?” 

{To be continued) 


[ Translated from the original Bengali by Shyamasree Lai. J 



MANMOHAN GHOSE'S CENTENARY ; 

MAHENDRANATH BAIRAGI 


The centenary tribute to an Indo-English 
poet Is very eventful even beautiful. Dr. 
Krishnadhan Ghose’s three reputed sons will 
remain ever green in our memory. 7’hey 
have glorified our motherland in different 
walks of our life, Maninohan (ih(»se, the poet 
arid professor of tlie l^residcncy Gollege, was 
born on |ai)uaiy 10,10(j'). Maninohan and 
Sii \urohinrlo educated themselves at Oxford 
and Gainbridge respectiv’cly They were 
masters in iairopcan Classiis. both the 
br<)fh(‘rs were worshippers of the Western 
Gnllurc and refiiieinenl. Nay, both h.id the 
artistic brain and poetical temperament from 
their very hoyhood. Sri Aurobindo was 
mystic, while Maninohan was rather romantic. 
A superior poet though he was. our 
Manmohan is well-known as a creative teacher 
among his students. Ills very dignilied 
personality along with his sweet simplicity 
attracted tho.se pupils who had come in 
contact with him. 

In collaboration with his three other friend.s, 
Manmohan’s first poetical work ‘Prirnavera’ 
was published in London in the Year 1890. 
Above all his seven versical works, the ‘Songs 
of Love And Death’ deserves special mention. 
His ‘Love Songs And Elegies’ and ‘Immortal 
Eve’ arc the examples of his finest aesthetic 
sense and most original of his lyrics. 
Lawrence Binyon and Oscar Wilde were fast 
friends to Manmohan. Their opinions about 
this Indian poet was very high. They believed 
that Manmohan was every inch a poet. 
Even after his death Rabindranath Tagore 


spoke highly of him in a condolence meeting 
held at the Presidency Gollege. Manmohan’s 
rank as a poet in the West as well as in 
the East is established for ever. As a citizen 
he is Indian, as a poet he is European. 
Some four lines from his Immortal Eve 
run thus, 

Lilies are lilies and no more; 

I’he rose is just a rose, 

Piut your sweet loveliness to find - 

Where is it ? no one know's. 

Tf familiarity breeds c.onte.mpt, fraternity 
may easily breed criticisin'. Sri Auroliindo, 
the third brother of Manmohan Ghose, 
felt very .shy to say something about his 
poet cltlcr brother’s talent. ^ et his thoughtful 
remarks arc w'orth temembering. As an 
artist Manmohan may be compared w'ith 
Virgil. Virgil wrote nine lines a day and 
spent the following morning rewriting and 
rc-rew'riting them. But Manmohan did 

better. He would write six or more lines a day 
and spent the whole w'eck for their corrections. 
Lawrence Binyon and Manmohan had almost 
the relation of Wordsw'orth and Southey. 
We believe that the great poets’ centenary 
will be observed all over the world. Wc 
suggest on this grand occasion that 

Manmohan’s works should be published by 
the University of Calcutta. Manmohan Ghose- 
Lectures’ 6n Shakespeare may henceforth 
be introduced in that University also. And 
even in all Indian University examinations 
in English, his immortal verses which arc real 
gems may be included in the syllabus. 



SIR SYED AHMAD KHAN AND THE INDIAN 
NATIONAL CONGRESS 

JACiDISH CHANDRA^ 


Sir Sycd Ahrnad Khan, the great Muslim 
social reformer and leader of the latter hHh 
CIcnturyj gave a distinctly new turn to Muslim 
politics after the formation of the Indian 
National Congress. Tn his earlier days he 
held nationalist views and was regarded as a 
national leader by both the Hindus and the 
Muslims. As early as 11138 Sir Sycd pleaded 
for the inclusion of Indians in the Legislative 
Councils. Government, he argued, was out 
of touch with public opinion and it had no 
first-hand source of ascertaining public 
feeling.' He espoused the cause of the llritish 
Indian Association, which has been described 
as the forerunner of the Congress, He also 
opposed the policy of racial discrimination 
between the Europeans and the Indians and 
supported the Ilbcrt Bill as a member of the 
Viceroy's Council. In one of his writings he 
asserted : 

No nation can acquire honour and respect 
so long as it does not attain equality with 

•The author is Research Officer in the 
Directorate of District Gazetteers, Government 
of Rajasthan, Jaipur. 

1. These argument.s were put forward by 
Sir Syed in his famous book : 'I'he Causes 
of the Indian Revolt. The title of the 
Urdu original is Asbab-e-Bagawat (18.38). 
It was translated into English by 
Sir Auckland Colvin and Lt. Col. G.F.I. 
Graham and published in 1873. Mehta 
and Paiwordhan : The Communal Triangle 
in India (Second Edition) Allahabad 1942 

p. 22 


the ruling race and participate in the 
Government of its own country 

In 1877 he associated himself with the 
agitation started by tlic Incliau iVssociation 
demanding equal opportunities and facilities 
for Indians to enter the Indian Civil Service.^ 
Sir Sycd was at one time a great admirer of 
the Bengalis and was proiul of their patriotic 
zeal. The Bengalis, he thought, wore the 
torch-bearers in the national movement as they 
had brought a new awakening among their 
countrymen. ‘ 

On the question of a common Indian 
nationality he held that both the Hindus and 
the Muslims constituted one nation. In a 
speech at Patna, dated the 27th January, 1083, 
he said : 

Please remember that Hindu and Muslim 
are religious terms. In fact all the inhabi¬ 
tants of India whether Hindu, Muslim or 
Christian arc by virtue of the fact of their 

residence one nation.The time is past 

when merely on the ground of religion the 
inhabitants of one country could be 
regarded as members of two nations.'’ 

At Gurdaspur on the 27th January, 1884 he 
affirmed his faith in the unity of the two 


2. Quoted by Prasad, Rajcndra, India Divided, 
Bombay 1946, p. 98 

3. Banerji, S. N., A nation In making, Madras, 
1925, p. 49 

4. Prasad, op. cit., pp. 99-100 

5. Quoted by Dr. Tara Chand, History of the 
Freedom Movement in India, Vol. II, Delhi 
1967 p. 363 
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communities and addressed an audience thus : 
We (Hindus and Muslims) should try to 
become one heart and soul and act in 
unison ; if united we can support each 
other. If not, the effect of one against the 
other would tend to the destruction and 
downfall of both. 

He further said : 

Hindu and Mohammedan brethren, do you 
people any country other than Hindustan ? 
Do you not inhabit the same land ? Are 
you not burned and buried on the same 
soil ? Remember that the words Hindu 
and Mohammedan are only meant for 
religious distinction- otherwise all persons, 
whether Hindu or Mohammedan, even the 
Christians who reside in this country, are 
all in this particular respect belonging to 
one and the same nation.'’ 

Replying to an address presented to him by 
the Hindus of the Punjab he remarked : 

In my opinion the word you have used for 
yourself as Hindus is not correct because 
Hindoo is not the name of any religion. 
On the contrary, every inhabitant of India 
can call himself a Hindu, and therefore I 
am sorry that although I am an inhabitant 
of Hindustan, you do not call me a 
Hindu." 

He regarded the Hindus and Muslims as the 
two eyes of a maiden and you could hot injure 
one without injuring the other. 

Sir Syed’s attitude towards the Indian 
National Movement was, however, completely 


6. Eminent Mussalmans, G. A. Nateson & 
Co., Madras, pp 31-32 
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Bodrudin Tyabji, a biography Bombay, 1952 
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tramformed after the birth of the Congress. 
He began to oppose almost every policy he 
had advocated earlier in his life.'-' He virtually 
grew hostile to Indian Nationalism and advised 
Muslims to hold aloof from political agitation. 
The Muslims in India, Sir Syed now believed, 
must stand by themselves and work out their 
own salvation as a community with the help 
of the British rulers.’" He impressed upon 
them the fact that they were economically and 
educationally backward and needed the 
patronage of the British Government if they 
were to hold their own against their more 
advanced countrymen." He assured them 
that the demands of the Congress were 
inimical to their interests, that competitive 
examinations and representative institutions 
would, if allowed, only increase the predomi¬ 
nance of the Hindus.’- Moreover, he thought 
that representative institutions, were a farce 
and unsuitable to India. Only men of 
aristocratic classes had the right and ability to 
be associated with the Government and 
administration. It is surprising how Sir Syed 
Ahmad who had always insisted on equality 
between Indians and Englishmen could go so 
far as to insist that members of Legislatures 
should not be appointed by election because 
it might bring in men from the common 
ranks.’’ Similar was his altitude to the 
Congress demand for the admission of Indians 
to the Civil service and he asserted : 
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How can noble classes of Indians tolerate 
petty commoners, whose origin they knew 
very well, as their administrator. It is 
different with Englishmen, for we do not 
know at this distance from which class they 
come. Then, England is a fit place for 
competitive examinations where population 
is homogeneous, but India is inhabited by 
several nationalities. For another reason 
our country is not lit for compedtive 
e.xaniinations ; there is marked rlisparity in 
the educational attainments of various 
people.' ‘ 

his views regarding the question of Hindu 
Muslim relationship also underwent complete 
change during this period’ . In a speech 
at Meerut on the 16th March, 18H8, quoting 
from Koran, he declared that Hindus and 
Muslims could never be friends “Muslims 
could only be friends with Christians'''.” 

The causes for this separatist action and 
tragic transfoimation have been widely 
discussed. The British policy of winning 
over the Muslims during the last quarter 
of the 19th Century theand subtle influence 
exercised by the British Principal over the 
ageing leader were, however, the two important 
causes which brought about this change in 
Sir Syed’s attitude towards the national 
movement. The policy of winning over the 
Muslims seems to have begun with the 
publication of VV. W. Hunter's Indian 
Musalmans in 1871. He drew the attention 

14. Ram Gopal, How India struggled for 
Freedom, Bombay, 1967, p. 78. 

15. In 1888, Lala Lajpat Rai wrote a number 
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creed and his new creed. Lajpat Rai, 
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Joshi, 1965—Delhi p. 84. 
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of the Government to Muslim grievances, to 
their complaints of British “want of sympathy, 
want of magnanimity, mean malversation of 
funds and great public wrongs spread over 
a century''”. He w.as the first able and 
somewhat impassionatc advocate of the 
Muslim. In 1883, the agitation in favour of 
the llhcrt Bill had roused the passions of the 
British community in India against ihe 
Hindus and lielped in changing their attitude 
towards the Muslims' . The British Govern¬ 
ment also was alarmed by the growth ot 
national consciousness in Imlia during this 
period. For many years far-sighied Englishmen 
had been warning the British rulers that 
Indian unity wimid prove disastrous to their 
rule’’*. Since Congress was trying to build a 
secular political community in India and 
demanded that Indian people should be 
enabled to man their services and political 
institutions, its policies were considered a 
great threat to the continuance of British 
rule in India. The coming together of 
Hindus and Muslims under the banner of 
the Congress was, therefore, not in the interest 
of the British, hence they pursued a policy 
of driving a wedge between these two 
communities. 

Mr. Theodore Beck, who became the 
principal of Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh in 1883, played an 
important ,role, as stated above, in bringing 
Sir Syed into the anti-Congress fold'-". The 
Mohammedan Anglo-Oriental College thus 
became the chief centre of propaganda against 
the Congress under the direction of Mr. Beck 
who became the right-hand man-thc friend, 

17. Quoted by Lyall A. C., Asiatic Studies : 
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philosopher, and guide of Sycd Ahmad-^. 
Beck took charge of the Institute Gazette, the 
literary organ of the Aligarh College, and 
edited it on behalf of Sir Syed Ahmad. The 
Institute Gazette started a slanderous campaign 
against the Congress for its advanced political 
and social ideas. In issue alter issue he 
published political *articles, whose central 
idea was that India contained two or more 
nations, that Parliamentary Government was 
unsuited to India, and in the event of its 
being granted, the Hindus, who formed the 
majority, “would be absolute masters as no 
Muhammadan Emperor ever was--.’’ Mr. 
Beck began to write editorial articles against 
the Bengalis and their inovetnenl which were 
attributed to Sir Sycd and, as a reaction to 
it, Bengalis also st-arted criticising Sir Syed. 
In this way an open conflict, began with the 
Bengalis-'. It was at this juncture, when 

Mr. Beck had succeeded in creating an 

atmosphere against the Bengalis that the 
first session of the Indian National Gongress 
was held in Bombay in December 1885 

under the presidency of Mr. \V. C. Banncrji, 
a Bengali. 

These factors coupled with .i finv other 
developments on the n.ational scene led Sir 
Sycd to advise his co-religioni.sts to keep 
themselves away from the G.ongress. After 

the Revolt of iJl'i? the Muslims had receded 
into the background and became politically, 
economically and socially backward. Sir Syed 
being conscious of this backwardness did not 
want Muslims to join any political movement 

21. Majumder, R. C., History of the Freedom 
Movement In India, Vol I, Calcutta, 1963, 
p. 482 

22. Aligarh Institute Gazette, 21st July, 1888, 
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which might ultimately harm them. Some 
British officials and particularly Mr, Beck 
impressed upon him, that the education of 
Musalmans had not yet reached a stage when 
they could be trusted to confine themselves 
to constitutional agitation. If they were 
roused they might once again express their 
discontent in the way they did in 1857 and 
he was, thus, fully convinced that their 
participation in political agitation would be 
to their detriment-^. Moreover, he developed 
a great fear lest Hindus should (h)minate the 
Muslims both economically and politically. 
In a speech at Meerut on the 14th March 
1885 he advised his co-refigionists thus 
“Therefore the method we ought to adopt 
is this, that we should hold ourselves aloof from 
tills political uproar and reflect on our 
condition that we are bchind-hapd in 
education and are deficient in wealth. Then 
we should try to improve the education of our 
nation...When you shall have fully acquired 

educ.ation.then you will know- what rights . 

you can legitimately dcmaiul of the British 
Government . But to make friend.ship with 
(he Bengalis in their mischievous political 
proposals and join in them can bring harm 
only--”. Another factor was the unfortunate 
growth of tension between the Hindus and 
the Muslims thiring this period. The Hindi 
agitation startled in 1867 at Benaras for makuig 
Hindi as the .State l.mgnage and the movement 
for the revival of the Hinduism during the 
eighties and nineties of the last century 
further strengthened Sir Syed’s apprehensions 
about the Hindti domination. He thought 
that should the administration of India be 
transferred to the Educated Indiaas, whom 
the Congress represented, his co-religionists, 
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would inevkably be condemned to a status of 
political inferiority-'. 

Lord Dufferin, who once thought oi the 
Congress as a ‘safety valve’ was after sometime 
alarmed by its growing popularity-'. He also 
played a role in converting this strong and 
eloquent advocate of Hindu Muslim Unity 
of the days of Lord Ripon to a fierce and 
bitter opponent of Hindus during his 
administration-". Having been instigated by 
Beck and encouraged by the \hccroy, Sir Syed, 
branded the Clongre.ss as an organisation 
primarih, of the Bengalis and referred to its 
movement as a stupid agitation". He went 
to the extent of calling the Congress a ’‘Civil 
war without arms”. In a speech at Taicknow 
on the 28th December, 1887 he described the 
Bengalis as a people “who at the sight of the 
table knife would crawl under his chair” anil 
told his audience, “If any of you-mcn of good 
position, raises, men of the middle classes, 
men of noble family, to whom God has given 
sentiments of honour—if you accept that the 
country should grow under the yoke of Bengali 
rule and its people, then in the name of God, 
jump into the train, sit down and be olT to 
Madras"'. (The Third session of the Indian 
National Congress was being held at Madras 
at this time). .Sir Syed was created a Knight 
Commander of the most exalted order of the 
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Star of India three days after the speech'*'. 
‘The Times of India’ in a leading article on 
the 18th January, 1888 admired his slashing 
address a.s “vigorous outspoken and 
eloquent-k” 

The attendance of Muslim delegates at 
Congress sessions, however, kept on increasing 
year after year as Sir Syefd exercised influence 
only amongst the Muslims of North India. 
The upper classes and the intelligentsia 
amongst the Muslims of Bombay Presidency 
joined its rank and (ilc in quite large 
mmibers". The Third Congress was presided 
over by Mr. Badnuldiu T’y.abji in Madras 
and Rahuiatull.ih M. Savani presided at 
Calcutta in 1896 The former stated in his 
presidential address that 

r, for one, am utterly at a loss to tindcrstand 
why .Musalmans should not work shoulder 
to shoulder with their fellow eountrymen 
of other races and creeds, fof the common 
benefit of all. .Gentlemen, this is the 
principle, on which wc in the Bombay 

Presidency have always acted.I have 

not the smaUe.st doubt that this is also 
the view held, with but few though perhaps 
important exceptions, by the leaders of 
the Musalman communities ihroughout 
India"'. 

Sir Syed, however, remained adamant and 
in reply to conciliatory endeavours made by 
Tyabji and Hume, he wrote : 

I do not understand what the words 
“National Congress” mean. Is it supposed 
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that the different castes and creeds living 
in India belong to one nation and their 
aims and aspirations be one and the 
same .■* I think it is quite impossible. 
You regard the doings of the misnamed 
National Congress beneficial to India, but 
I am sorry to say that 1 regard them as 
not only injurious to our community but 
also to India at large. I, object to every 
Congress, in any shape or form whatever 
which regards India as one Nation 

Sir Syed’s opposition to the Congress was 
not confined to veibal protest. He also took 
practical steps to chock its rising popularity 
by organising the Annual Muslim Educational 
Conference, tJie United Indian Patriotic 
Association and the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental Defence Association. It was also 
not without significance that Sir Syed laid 
the foundation of the Annual Muslim Educa¬ 
tional Conference in IfifiG, only a year after 
the establishment of the .National Congress. 
The Conference w.is held each year at 
different places in India exactly at the time 
when the Congress held it.s se.ssions. Altiiough 
its main object was the cILscnssion of the 
general and educational condition of the 
Indian Musalrnans, it also became a foiiim 
for the «lissemination of Muslim political 
opinions. 

The United Indian Patriotic Association 
was establi.shcd at Aligarh in August 1888. 
'I’hc A.ssociation was formed primarily to 
launch a counter compaign against the 
Congress propaganda in India as ‘ w'cll as in 
England. The membership of the United 


35. Sir Syed Ahmad’s letter to B. Tyahji 
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Patriotic Association was open t 9 all 
communities. Muslim Nawabs, Hindu Rajas, 
titled gentlemen and some Englishmen joined 
the Association and thus it became a rallying 
point for the landed aristocrats and title 
holders. Its branches were opened in the 
various big cities of the country. Public 
meetings were organised where resolutions 
were passed denouncing the Congress and 
welcoming the United Indian Patriotic 
Associations ”^ A branch of the Association 
was opened in England at the house of 
Mr. Morrison who subsequently became the 
Principal of Aligarh College after Mr. Beck’s 
death Sir Syed was happy at this success 
and wrote to Colonel Graham, a senior police 
official and later his biographer : “I have 
undertaken a heavy task against the so called 
Congress and have formed an association *''”. 

It was derided to appoint the princes as 
patrons of the Association. Sir Syed as its 
Honorary Secretary wrote a letter to the 
Maharaja of Jaipur on the 2r)th August, 1888 
requesting iiim to become a patron of this 
Association .dong with other Indian Chiefs 
and Rulers*’. In this letter while referring 
tft the activities of the Indian .National 
Congress, he warned tire Maharaja that the 
rei.ll object of Congress "was to change the 
present administration and to replace it by 
a Republic or Representative Government. 
11c, therefore, hoped that the Maharajif must 
dislike .such an organi.sation which aims at 
the overthrow of the British Government. 
Sir Syed further added that an impression 
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had been created in England that the Princes 
and the people of India were behind the 
Congress. It was the aim of his organisation 
to counter such propaganda. 

Sir Syed’s contentions were refuted by 
Mr. A. O. Hume, the General Secretary of 
Indian National Congress in a letter to the 
Maharaja dated 3r<i November, 1888 '". In 
this letter Mr. Hume claimed that because 
of his old age Sir Syed was incapable of 
understanding or appreciating anything that 
was new and his intemperate ,ind irrational 
specche.s showed that ht^ had became a little 
mad on the subject of the Congiess. These 
letters show that an effort was made to create 
some nrisnndcT standing amongst the J’rinces 
in regard to the role of the Indian National 
Congress by Sir Syed and his supporters. 
Their allegations were, however, immediately 
and vehemently refuted as such charges would 
have alienated the Princes from the Congress. 
Moreover the Congress in its early stages was 
not as revolutionarv and as aggressive as it 
was painted in Sir Syed’s letter. I'he Princes 
had nothing to fear from its liberal policies 
and programmes. 

The Patriotic Association, though a docile 
body met and held pijliticai di,scussions, gave 
Beck an impression that it tended to develop 
into a consers alive counterpart ol the Congress. 
According to him die United Indian Patriotic 
Association suffered from the blemish of 
growing into an agitational body. Moreover, 
it was a cosmopolitan body and what Muslims 
needed was a wliolly Muslim organisation". 
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The idea of a joint Hindu-Muslim organisa¬ 
tion was, therefore, soon discarded, and a 
purely Muslim organisation under the name 
of Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Defence 
Association of Upper India was founded in 
1093 at the instance of Mr. Beck. The 
Association aimed at the strengthening of 
the British rule and to inculcate a sense of 
loyally among the Muslims'-. 'Thus an effort 
was made to bring the Mu.slim closer to the 
Englishmen and tr) keep them separate from 
the other Indian Comniunities*Sir Syed’s 
anti-congress activities received further 
impetus after the formation of .Mnhammaden 
Anglo-Oriental Defence Association’*. 

Sir Syed’s attitude toward die Congiess 
should be viewed in the context of the prevailing 
political, social and economic conditions m 
the country during tlie post-Mutiny era. The 
British believed, though quite unjustly, that 
the Mutiny was more of a Muslim than a 
Hindu or National Revolt. Owing to this 
the .Muslim community received a set-back 
both in education and in Government favour. 
But the Muslim politics took a new turn when 
Sir Sye<l appeared at the scene. He converted 
the suspicion and hostility of the rulers into 
confidence and friendship. At this ‘juncture 
some eminent Britishers also felt that in tlic 
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interest of the Empire, they should not lose 
the support of the Muslims particularly after 
the establishment of the Congress in 1885. 
Sir Sycd was not opposed to the Hindu 
Muslim Unity before the beginning of the 
Congress Movement as is evident from his 
earlier speeches. But the rise and growth of 
the nationalist movement made him sceptical 
about the future of the Muslinis in a democra¬ 
tic set-up. He could not, as a matter of 
fact, look ahead of the immediate interests 
ol' upper classes of the Muslim community. 
Moreover he had seen, the iiorrors of .Mutiny 
and was aware of tlie set-back received by 
his community due to tlie disloyaltv shown 
towards tlie Ibitish. He, therefore, did not 
want Muslims to join the national movement 
alongwith the Hindus under the banner of 


the Congress which would have once again 
alienated the Muslims from the .British 
He was convinced that British rule had come 
to stay for a long period and the Muslims 
being politically, economically and 
educationally backward needed British protec¬ 
tion and support for their advancement, which 

could obviously be secured by remaining 
loyal to the Government. Loyalty to the 

British, thus, became the watchward of his 
life and the opposition to tlie Congress was 
its natural corollary. These jwere the 
considerations that evidently led Sir Syc<l to 
advise his co-religionists to keep themselves 
awav from the Indian National Congress. 


•1-5. Durrani, op. cit. p. Gl. 



"THINK NOT OF YOU, AND ME 

S. R. MUKHERJEE 

Excuse me, if 1 find 
Newer words on your face 
Thau what you say 
What is the use of words 
If they cannot mean 
What you think ? 

So sit by me on the grass, 

Look at the (lowing river. 

For tJod’s sake 


Think not of you and me. 

Have you looked at the starlit-dome, 
The dome that gives abode to silence 
And you a newer home .■* 

If not, look at the musing river 
That keeps tune to that silent muse. 
Have you got your say ? 

If not, go home now' 

We have no words to say. 


FRANZ KAFKA ; A study in existence and alienation 

PR.\FULLA CHANDRA KAR 


A discussion of F’ran/. Kafka to-day is a 
fascinating experience because his writings have 
a peculiar significance for tis. I’hey depict the 
problems whi< h arc almost the problems of <he 
contemporary world. Kafka has made a 
profound impact on most of the writers of' 
today. He has rcliected in his writings the 
the desires and the frustrations of modern 
man. The human situation portrayed 
in Kafka’s writings is a typical modern 
situation in which man, in a sinister urban 
and technological society faces bewildering 
compexitics of life. A sensitive individual 
.pf today faces various predicaments, which 
come not only from his hostile environ- 
iment, but also from his own mind. 


In his familiar surrounding he becomes an 
outsider. In such an attnosphcrc of alienness, 
he desperately searches for knowledge and 
identity. He becomes mutilated in his attempts 
to express himself. 7’his complex situation 
breeds in him a kind of ‘angst’. Out of this 
emotional and psychological depression, a 
feeling of guilt is produced in him. He tries to 
suspect his own nature and questions the 
fundamental things of life. He makes himself 
psychologically involved in malevolent social 
process. This is a typical situation in which 
most of us are placed today. It is interesting to 
observe th^t Franz Kafka, fifty years ago, 
mirrored in his writings these fundamental 
preoccupatiohs of modern man. 
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Franz Kafka was born in Prague on 3rd 
July, 1883. His farther was a Jewish 
businessman and a highly robust and 
dominating person. Like Thomas Mann Kafka 
came under the inlluence of his father. Many 
unknown forces shaped his life. His father who 
was grossly materialistic did not encourage the 
expression of the son’s creative talents. He was 
a positive obstacle in the flowering of the son’s 
literary mind. Kafka’s childhood was spent in 
all kinds of’ depression. Loneliness was his 
problem. He has deputed, with all his 
harrowing details, the loneliness of a child in 
his Djekctisian novel 'America’. 

He was sent to a tierman (frannner school 
and later on to the German University where 
he studied Law with all his rchirtance and 
took hi.s Doctcr’.s Degree in f.aw in i‘)06. 
Then hr became a clerk in the AV'orkers’ 
Accident Insurance .Society. His experiences in 
the Workers' .Occident Insurant e .Society gave 
him sufficient knowledge of bureaucratic 
callousness and red-tapism which mirrored in 
his subsequent writings'. I le started his literary 
career in 1907. His literary talents m,anifested 
themselvc.s in his early stories like “Description 
of a struggle". During this time he came under 
many literary influences like those of Knut 
Hamsun, Herman Hesse, Stefan George, 
Goethe, Flaubert and the Bible, In the 
meantime he contributed many articles to 
different jourrtals like Hytprion and Bohemia 
and gradually came to prominence. In 1910 he 
started writing his ‘Diaries’. One of the classic 
statements of Kafka during this time is “I am 
anything but free” which is taken as an 
existentialist gestyre. 

In 1912 Kafka met a German girl named 
Felice Bauer at his friend Max Brod’s house. 
For five years he was engaged to this girl. His 
relations with F. B. gave him an escape from 
the tyranny and authority of his father. He 
started writing hisMmer/co’ in 1912 and wrote 
many important stories. In January, 1913 


Kafka’s first book Contemplation appeared. 
This book is a thin volume of some 
impressionistic sketches. He also wrote 
“Metamorphosis”, one of the major stories of 
this period. The next year was the most crucial 
year of his life.. His marrige with F. B. posed a 
great dilemma before him. He began The Trial 
hnd wrote the first draft of “In the Penal 
Colony”. In 1917 it was known that he was 

siiffcring terribly from tuberculosis and 
thereafter he lived in various sanatoria. His 
relationship with F. B. broke finally. 

After returning from Zarau where he lived 
at this time he resumed his work. He wrote 
“"I'he Great Wall of China” and published liis 
collection of stories “A Country Doctor”. He 
had a second engagement with Julie Mohryzek 
but th.at also broke tragically. In 1921 he 
■Started his last novel The Castle and in 1922 he 
published his story “A Hunger Artist”. Next ' 
year he met a young Polish Jew'css named 
Dora Dymonl who gave him domestic 
hapiness This year he wrote “Investigations 
of a Dog” and “The Burrow”. The couple 
lived in Berlin which w.as facing an acute 
inflation during this time. Kafka got a severe 
psychological shock from the worst economic 
situation of Germany. He was sent to "Vienna 
and from Vienna Kicriing. lie died on June 3, 

1924 in a sanatorium near Vienna at the age 
of 41. 

America is Kafka’s first novel. This novel 
describes the life of Karl Rossmann in affluent 
societies of America. Karl, the hero of this 
novel is expelled from his native, environment 
for a minor sexual olfence. As a punishment 
he was “packed olT” to America by his parents 
where he confront.s a new situation. Karl 
meets his uncle Jacob in America. Jacob 
appears to be, a kindhearted man who takes a 
sympathetic attitude towards Karl. But again 
for a small fault of transgression Karl was 
banished from his uncle’s house. After this 
incident he encounters various people and lives 
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an unsettled life in different situations. Like 
Dickens’s charactens Karl makes a series of 
adventures till he realises the stupendous 
nature of American continent in his trek for 

t 

two days and two nights. 'I’his is a novel in 
which Karl is initiated to the dark realities of 
life which permeate the atmosphere of the 
The Trial and The Castle. Here is a hero 
confronting a hostile universe in a new 
environment and he tries to explore the 
possibilities of adjustment in a highly organised 
and complex society. Karl’s attempts to 
participate in community life are the desperate 
endeavours of most of Kafka’s characters for 
their assimilation in society. I’hc theme of this 
novel is the personal and intellectual growth 
f Karl Rossmann. Although the hero is 
blameless, he is “abnormally susceptible to the 
feelings of guilt.’’ Here is an individual 
clashing with the universe and the result is a 
kind of “strangeness and ambiguity’’ in 
everything. Edw'in Muir is, to some extent, 
correct in his view that America is semi-alle¬ 
gorical because Karl’s search for justice and 
grace can be interpreted as a spiritual quest. 
Although in this novel Kafka’s im,aginativc 
scope is not so broad, yet it is a novel in which 
he has made, the signilicant treatment of the 
theme of alienation in a complex society. Karl 
Rossinann does not get satisfaction in an 
affluent society but the complexities of that 
society make him aware of the problems that 
an individual faces in a highly technological 
social order. Kafka has explored the mystery 
and darkness in human life and the problems 
of alienation. Karl's American journey may 
be interpreted as a kind of escape from “Sterile 
Europe” of 1912 but America is no way better 
than Europe. It is a country where Karl has 
disappeared. Kafka’s original title of novel as 
*‘a man disappeared’* would have been surely 
nearer to the theme than Max Brod’s new title. 

^Many critics try to find out autobiographical 
elements in America. They say that Karl’s 
experience in a new environment is a reflection 


of Kafka’s personal problems in 1912, 
particularly the problem that emerged from 
his relationship with F. B., but this kind of 
subjective approach is very dangerous because 
the original intention of the author becomes 
clouded by this approach. Of course Kafka’s 
own problems have been objectified, to some 
extent, through different characters in different 
-situations but it w'ill be an ecstasy of criticism 
if we say that his writings are mere 

externalising of his own inner tensions. His 
view of reality must have been shaped by 
emotional problems arising from the 
inadequacies of his childhood environment, 
particularly from his father’s domineering 
nature which proved to be a positive hindrance 
in the fulfilment of his literary aspirations. 
The image of father was always in the mind ot 
Kafka when he was writing his novels. 7 ha<^ 
is why Kafka has very significantly treated the 
theme of authority versus individual in his 
writings. 

Apart from the problem of alienation 
Kafka was jjrcoccupied with a sense of guilt. 
This sense of guilt comes as a corollary of the 
theme of alienation. Man is a .social animal 
and lienee to be set ajiart entails a strong sense 
of guilt. Behind the theme of guilt there must 
have been always the image of parental 
authority because Kafka’s inner tensions and 
the wide gulf between his achievement and 
expectations are the results of his father’s crude 
materialistic attitude. In America the theme of 
guilt comes as an effect of the gulf between 
the expectation and fulfilment. Karl hoped 
that America' will prove to be a romantic land 
of plenty and contentment but it proved 
otherwise. I'hat is why Karl suspects his own 
nature and psychologically participates in his 
failures. This makes him feci guilty. 

In The Trial Kafka’s grasp of things becomes 
more profound. It is a novel in which Kafka 
focusses the theme of alienation and guilt in a 
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broad canvass. The hero of this novel Joscpli 
K. is accused “one line inorninjs;” without 
knowing the reason of it. He tries persistently 
to find out the nature of his guilt. lie goes to 
a court room and finds its atmosphere murky. 
The life appears to him a kind oJ' nightmarish 
experience. It proves to lie sinister and elusive. 
He goes here and there to prove his innocence 
hut nobody listens to him. This kintl of 
[isychological participation in sinister forces of 
life makes him intro.spertive. Neither the 
eourt Cha])Iain nor the painter 'i'itorelli 
satisfy him. Ai last he w.is killetl '‘like a dog”. 
’J'llis is wh.il the story si.iirs, lint it exincsses 
Kafka’s deep .sense of .iwureness of grim 
realities of life. Kafka w.is always confionictl 
v.'itli a sense of anxiety and loncliuesv and tliK 
is projected ellectively in hts nut. Is J isepli K. 
is ]nit in a i innplex situation. He i.s frusiiaied 
by the callousne.ss of Imreaucraey. He feds 
lilmsdf completely alienated from traditional 
tiorm and wants to retdize the Itealthy aspect 
of life. His alienness is a pait of his gnilt. 
1 Ils inltospeetion has some sinister (piality in 
it. He makes wliai Erich Heller calls, “an 
identification of life with evil’' and that is why 
he sulFcrs. No external fon e can help a man 
suffersng from mental disease. Joseph K's 
problem is psychological and that is wlty 
outside his mind he cannot get any source of 
satisfaction. His guilt .omes out of his 
recognition of the authority of law. 

The whole of “The Trial” is permeated with 
an atmosphere of darkness. Kafka portrays 
the futility of our life in the midst of all kinds 
of dark forces. Joseph K’s problem is the 
problem of a sensitive modern man. Unless 
ones mind is clear one cannot live an authentic 
existence in this world. The .sinister and 
elusive nature of life was recognised by Kafka 
long before he wrote his novels. In a letter 
he wrote in 1911 December he says “I am 
separated from all things by a hollovsr space 
and T donot even reach to its boundaries”. 


The castle is the most mature and the most 
complex of his achievement. In this novel 
the story of K’s sordid experiences in life is 
told in greater imaginative grasp and details. 
Here Kafka’s hero is put iu what we call a 
,‘modern dilemma”. He faces the problem 
of isolation from the beginning fill the end. 
K’s attempts to establish contact with the 
Castle is again another manifestation of 
psyeliologieal participation in sinister forces 
in life. The whole iK)vel gives the piettirc of 
gloom aiul darkness, d'be first paragraph of 
the novel makes ns acquainted with the 
nhiqaitons castle veiled in mist and dark¬ 
ness”. K. gaxes into the “ilbisory emplinc:ss 
above liiiu” an<l is bewildered. The theme 
of isolation and nothingness is struck from the 
l)cgijtning. K i'. a land surveyor who has 
reached a viHugc and is waiting for an order 
from the castle, the scat of administration for 
his .'is.signrncnt. In spite of his desperate 
attempts to make a eomnumIcHtion with the 
castle he remains fiustrated. Finding that 
it is not easy to make a dir*'cr contact with the 
castle ho makes friendship vs'ith I’rieda through 
whom he wants to meet Klaniiu, a powerful 
olTieer in the castle. In the meantime, he 
establishes relationship with Barnabas family 
w'ho has been socially out-cast for a pretty 
long time because one of the sisters of 
Barnabas refused the advances of Sortini, an 
ofliccr in the castle. This relationship of 
K brings him away from his real intention and 
makes him a social out-cast. K’s attempt to 
merge in community life is bound to be 
frustrated because of his mental participation 
in the life of an out-cast. It has been said 
that the castle gives an account of frantic 
attempts of a Jew to be merged up in German 
culture. But tl^ere is no overt reference to 
this in this novel. It gives a broad treatment 
of the theme of alienation. Kafka’s heroes 
long for divine grace. They have an 
“insatiable appetite for transcendental 
certainty”. They believe in absolute freedom. 
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but they cannot have any conception of it 
because they live in a world of slavery. The 
Castle makes (he treatment of the theme of 
alienation in its metaphysical aspect because 
K’s problem is not a material problem, nor is 
it a purely psychological problem ; it is a 
spiritual problem. K makes a quest for divine 
grace by which he can transmute his life of 
flesh into that of spirit. Longing to live an 
authentic cxist<-nce K finds the world 
deceptive. He dies after being involved with 
life's antinomies. Like great documents of 
literature Kafka’s writings reflect the tension 
between individual and the universe. 

"'riie Metamorphosis” is a very powerful 
story which gives a picture of loneliness in the 
life of a • businessman Gregor Samsa. Gregor 
Samsa undergoes a physical transformation. 
He gets up in the morning and to his utter 
astonishment finds that he has been trans¬ 
formed into ‘a gigantic insect”. Tliis 
experience, apart from its strangeness, is 
something to give him a kind of horror. At 
first he cannot reconcile with his new state. 
He thinks that It may be some fantasy but 
when his jiarcnts change their attitude towards 
him he becomes aware of his separation from 
the normal life. The physical transformation 
of Samsa is a symbolic representation of 
collapse of traditional values of life. The 
parents of Samsa become at first horrified, 
then wrathful and at last completely discard 
him as an unnecessary stuff. This represents 
the drifting away of modern man from social 
order. Perhaps behind this story there is 
Kafka's sense of alienness from the Austrian 
upper class because of his Jewish origin. Like 
Thomas Mann’s Tonio Kroger Kafka’s heroes 
yearn for assimilation in society but they never 
get the fulfillment of their desires. “The 
Metamorphosis” is a story of man’s estrange¬ 
ment from social order. It is said to be a 
significant document of the war period because 
war shatters all conventional values and order 


and makes life disorganised. It is a story of 
modern man caught up in the vortex of 
bewildering complexities of life. 

Kafka’s “diaries” deserve more than a 
mere passing mention. They reveal the 
extraordinary inner world in which he lived. 
They describe in detail his isolation, his 
anguish and his frustrations. Kafka has dealt 
with the loneliness of a bachelor very 
elaborately in his diaries but most of the pages 
of his “diaries” arc devoted to his father. His 
father was a Imssinessinan who did not 
encourage the blossomutg of Kafka’s creative 
talents. Kafka has expressed las ambivalent 
attitude towards his father. He worshipped 
his father like a God and hated him with all 
repugnance and fear. He said in his diaries 
that his marriage could not be performed 
early because of the impediments created by 
his father. His father’s tyranny and authority 
remained always as a kind of shadow in his 
mind. Like Shakespeare’s sonnets or 
Dostoevsky’s ‘diaries’ or ‘Rilke’s letters, 
Kafka’s “diaries” give an account of the inner 
workings of his mind from 1910-1923. 

Kafka is sometimes claimed to be an 
existentialist. Although Kafka’s novels and 
stories were written long before existen¬ 
tialism becaint a systematic pliolosophical 
creed, we lind in them the anticipation this 
pholosophy of ‘dread’. Kafka grew up in 
the climate of sensibility of existentialism 
which was latent in Germany in 1920’s and 
I930’s. The Danish philosopher Kierkegaard 
had a potent influence on Kafka’s mind. 
His pholosophy exphasises despair and discards 
reason. His “Eithcr/or” and his pholosophy 
of ‘angst’ must have appealed to Franz Kafka. 
Kafka’s heroes experience despair in life and 
confront what we call an ‘existentialist 
dilemma’. Searching for order and harmony 
in life they face meaninglessness and gloom. 
They have an awareness of their dreadful 
freedom. They have thrown up into this 
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world and the greatest truth before them is 
that of existence. In Kafka’s writing.s man 
facing nothingness undergoes the revelation of 
the absurd. According to Kafka, a man is 
surrounded which forces he cannot decipher 
and which appear liosiilc to him. In this 
respect Kafka interested Camus. Another 
existentialist quality in Kafka is his concept 
of freedom. Freedom is an ambiguous term 
because absolute freedom is impossible. 
Freedom breeds ‘choice’ which generates a 
kind of‘anguish’ or ‘dread’. Kafka's hemes 
believe in absolute freedom, but ironically they 
are always' cormuitted.’ .Vlthou.gh they donot 
liave any kind of critanglcment like .Vntoine 
Rcqucnliu in Sartre’s Nausea they c.imiot be 


called free. They are, in Sartre’s words, 
“condemned to he free”. This aspect of Kafka’s 
writings has influenced most of the writers of 
France today. Andre Gide, Sartre, Albert 
Camus, Nathalie Sarraute, Robbe—Grillct and 
Julien Green are all influenced by Kafka’s 
treatment of theme of angtrish and alienation. 

American novelists like Ralph Ellison, 
james Baldwin and Saul Bellow are fascinated 
by Kafka’s narrative method and his delinea¬ 
tion of various problems of existence. The 
more we read Kafka, the greater is our 
.iwareneiss of our various predicaments in a 
sot.iety where “things fall apart’’ and “the 
ceremony of innocence is drowned”. 



THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN ANCIENT INDIA 

SHAMSUDDIN 


The (Common Man in India has for years 
believed in an mfcrior status for women in 
his country. Harbouiing false ideas ol their 
position, lie has even quoted a great poet 
like Tulsidas to suppoit his argument. A 
woman, according to him, must ‘‘Work” and 
sometimes ■weep ’, ind does not deserve 
freedom ; na stri swatantryam arhati. 

But he is not aware of the historical fact 
that women had enjoyed a high status m 
society and economic freedom as well m 
ancient India. It w.is only owing to political 
and social changes in the country during the 
Middle Ages tliat ihcir status changed. It 
is a happy sign, however, that in modern 
India women arc eoining into llicir own and 
contributing tiieir ':hare in the progress of 
the country. 

The ' Siikias’’ and hymns of the Rigveda 
give 'A iruc pieiure of the status of women in 
ancieni India. Women enjoyed equal status 
with niciT. They weic capable of high 
learuing in .my branch of knowiedege-even 
in the knowledge of Uiahman . The Rigveda 
also speaks of the Rishiksa -the woman who 
reached spiritual altaiament equal to that 
of the great Risiiis of those times. 
Ainongsl these can he mentioned the n:^mc^ 
of l.opamudra, I’rvashi, Indrani, Savitri, 
Dayayani, c'.e. Besides iliere were also 
Bruhmav.idinis \''ho led a life of strict 
discipline, of BiaUmaehatya I he Rigveda 
refers to the cdueationtl iustritutions where 
young gills eompicted their education as 
Brahmachannis and then entered Grihastlia- 
shranr. It is also pointed out that young 
educated girls were married to equally learned 
bridegrooms, and took a leading part in the 
spread of lidiication . 


1. In impassioned prayers called “Suktas”, 
Rv. (V. 7, 9). 

2. Rv. (V. 7, 9). 

3. (1) Romasa (I. 126, 7) , (2) Lopamudra 
(1,179, 1-6), (3) Apata (VIII, 91,1-7) 
and many others as mentioned in the 
tenth mandala. 

4. Rv. (V. 7, 9). 

5. Rv. (Ill, 55. 16) 


It is, therefore, evident that women in 
those days enjoyed the highest social status. 
A wife was a true partner in all spheres of 
society. It was believed that wherever women 
were respected ( worshipped ), the Deities 
remained there happily-yatra naryastu pujyantc 
remante tatra devatah. She had full leligious 
rights and participated in all religious 
ceremonies along with her husband. In fact, 
any religious work performed by the husband 
was not supposed to be complete and valid 
unless and until the wife shared it with him. 
Tlie ideals and traditions laid down in the 
Rigveda were later followed as laws in the 
society. 

References in the Upanishads indicate 
that women were also great philosophers and 
thinkers. They took part m conferences 
along with the men. Once the great kmg 
Janaka of ViJelia called a conlerence of 
piiilosphers iu his court. Learned philosophers, 
representing diHerent scliools of philosophy, 
participated in the discussion, Among iliem 
was the great woman-philosopher, Brahmava- 
dini (iargi, who took an active part in the 
discussion and impressed all vvith her deep 
knowledge. 

flic Rigveda also refers to monogamy or 
l:ka Patni \'rata', which also helped to elevate 
the status of women in society. As a general 
practice the bridegroom went to the house 
of the bride to marry her. The bride was 
given a venerable pl.ice in her father-in-law’s 
house. She was in cfTcct the mistress of the 
house and took care of her husband’s parents, 
brothers and sisters. 

Marriage was regarded as a lifelong sacred 
bond and hence there was no question of 
divorce or window-remarriage. The wives 
continued to be faithful and loyal to their 
husbands throughout life, in health and in 
sickne.ss. Some of the stories indicate that 
women, by their constant service and care, 
were successful in restoring their husbands 
to health and removing their physical defects. 
The legend of Savitri is well known as an 
example of a faithful wife who brought back 
her husband to life. 


6. Rvj (X. 85). 
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In the Upanibhads there are references 
to indicate that parents were proud to have 
a daughter who became a pandita ( a learned 
lady.) Capable women sometimes went out 
to pursue higlicr studies. In spite of certain 
common subjects for both men and women 
there was sometimes a bifurcation of studies 
and women were taught lific art.s such as 
diincing singing, etc. 

In Vedic times Brahmavadinis ot Kuniari 
girls w'ere eligible for Upanayana V’edd'^tudy 
and other religious ceremonies'. Women were 
entitled to "Savitrivachana” which was the 
expression of the highest type of Mantra or 
knowledge. 'I'he Grihja Sutras mention how 
the wife uttered Vetiic Mantras along with 
her husband in religious ceremonies'. This 
naturally involved a high level of education 
on the pail of women to prove tlicmselves 
worthy partners for their husbands. A woman 
had to be “leained'’ .is well as “faithfnr’ - 
pandita cha palivraia. 

Thus intelligent girls called Mclnshis were 
married to equally intelligent luisbands called 
M.inislns'". Leamctl ladies in those days 
acted as teaeheis m Adhyapikas. Hut this 
wa.s not the oiii;. career open to them’'. 
Mention ha.s been made in aneicnt epics of 
women wiio \\e:e veiv oood warriors' . \ 

lew examples aic qiiouai below, 

The great gi.minianan I’atanjaii in his 
Mahabhasya used the woid S iktiki, meaning 
female heaicr (.'f a spe tr. Sn •.d.irly, Meg.is- 
llicnes, the Circek visit. ] to the court of 

7. The Brihadaranyaka lipanisliad (\T, 4 
17). 

S. Flarita (\\l. 23). 

9. Aswulayana Sroitla Sutn, (I, JI). 

10. Gobhila Grihya Sutra (1. 3) tna hi khalii 
anadhita saknoti patni hotumiti ; the 
illiterate vvife is unworthy of a husband;. 

11. Katyayana, the commentator on Panmi 
(IV. 1, 46). 

12. Patanjali, Mahabhashya (IV, I, 1.5-16,. 


Cbandragupta Maurya, mentions armed women 
bodyguards employed there. Kautilya in his 
Arthasastra too has referred to women soldiers 
armed with bows and arrows. 

Budhism, later on, maintained the traditions* 
and ideals ol the Vedic age and women were 
accorded an honourable place in social life. 
They were given all facilities for education 
and religious rights. Women were eligible 
to become bhikshunis or nuns and lead a life 
of devotion and renunciation. These women 
also rendered social .service to suffering 
humanity. Some of them look an active 
part in the wor.k of the early Budhist 
Reformation. These women, after attaining 
cnliglnemnent, undertook missionary work 
■for their faith. 

Howevciy a change came probably during 
the lime of Manu, the law-giver i, and 
graduailv women weic confined to the kitchen 
and lost their equal status. The history of 
these times shows how, liandictqipcd by these 
rest rid ions, tliey could contribute little to 
the progress of the country, though instances 
are not wanting to show that some of them 
to-e to the occasion to prevent society from 
ctiiirdy degrading itself. 

Today, though ue are Ircc eiti/ens of the 
bepuhlie of India, enjoying equal rtghts without 
any distiuction of caste, creed or sex, we 
.ire lacking in the traditions and icicals which 
were prevalent in .ineieiii India. However, 
things aic improving. Owing to the elTort of 
persons like Dr. Dhondopani Karvr-, the great 
worker of Maharashtra, women arc receiving 
ed neat I on that is tevointioni/ing their ideas 
.Hid also the views of the .society. We realitre 
tliC necessity of elevating tlie women of our 
countrv to their proper status in society, the 
status they enjoyed in ancient India, 
lindouhicdly they will be true to the kindred 
points of “Heaven and Home” and being 
equal partners on the p.itii of life, help in the 
all-sided progress of India, without neglecting 
the “home” which is the basis of all 
education. 



STUDENT INDISCIPLINE 

AMAR NA'l'H JHA 


Thero IS .i plethora of discussion of student 
indiscipline these days. Looking at the rising 
tide of lestlessness and the surge of violence 
in the ranks of our younger generation such a 
discussion can indeed hardly be called uncalled 
for. Raiely a day passes when a reader's eye 
fails to come across a news item reflecting on 
what is so broadly and also conveniently called 
the anti-social behavioui of our youngsters. 
Lendinif a farcical charm to the erstwhile 
phenomenon our leaders ol any and every 
description make equally regularly and almost 
always ineifeclually plenty of appeals and 
exhortations addressed to those allegedly 
misguided youths. 

It is indeed a pity student indiscipline is 
only talked about, often with woeful 
lamentation but hardly seriously studied in our 
country. It is miserably tackled with hasty 
and ill-conceived measures undertaken only in 
times of wide spread violence involving huge 
loss of public property. Evidently, the issues 
involved in the problem are not merely of law 
and order as is ordinarily empasised by our 
leaders ; they are also one of individual and 
social adjustment to the system of our govt, 
and also largely to the traditionally valued 
ideals of our social and cultural life. 

Speaking precisely, the student indiscipline 
in its present phase is a problem of the 
twentieth century. Neither the affluent 
societies of the west nor the under-developed 
societies of A.sia and Africa are immune from 
it. And what is striking, almost everywhere 
the reaction of the students to their grievances 
despite wide variation in their cultural heritage 
is identical. Resistance to the established 
authority and institutions by violent methods 
which include paralysing the traffic, building 
barricades in the street, stone throwing, 
burning of public vehicles and even fighting 
with the police characteri-se commonly the 
student revolt of the present century. 
To speak the least, tlie students have given 
ample proof of their organized power which a 
society conscious of its future can never ignore. 
In our own country where the stresses and 
strains of transition seem to have reached a 
stage of brutal poignancy and where different 
poiitic.3l parties pulling in different directions 
and thriving on communal and regional outlook 


pose a constant threat to national solidarity, the 
student ndisciplinu throwing as it doe.s anew a 
new challenge needs to be still more 
dispassionately considered. 

As has been stated .ibove, the student 
indi.scipline is a problem of the 2()th. century. 
Therefore, to seek its solution in the light of 
ideas that pi evaded during the bygone times 
will be simply futile. I mean to sa\ the old 
moto ot ‘chatr.inarn .Addayanam Tapa’ 
meaning worship of learning alone a.s divorced 
from all othei occupations and engagements is 
dead as the Doilo. VVe may, however, 
occasion.illy be mi'vcd by nostalgia ftjr the 
vani.shed or vanishing world of our giand 
fore-fathers when the life of the students at 
large was maiked by piofound calm, 
unquestioning obedience to society and 
undisturbed preoccupation with learning. 
Unfortunately fur us, times have changed 
immeasurably, and no amount of sentimental 
appeal to the past can alter the grim truth 
thrown before us. VIodernisrn, good or bad, 
has to be accepted and, if possible, rationalisecl 
but never completely done away with. The 
ptoposition holds good in the case of our own 
students. Necdle.s.s to say, their modes of 
behaviour, patterns of thought and ways of 
living have been subjected to the terrific 
onslaughts of modernism- In fact, the change 
that has taken place in the whole gamut of 
their life amounts to a revolution. 
Consequently, much of what they think or do 
vary so greatly from their predecessors in good 
old times. 

It is also to be remembered that students of 
today are living in an age which is in a way 
most rebellious, impatient and aspiring. It is 
an age when they have before them not a very 
happy and calm world full of pleasures and 
enjoyments but a world full of violence, tumult 
and startling events ranging from Sputniks and 
Geminis to bloodbaths in Vietnam. It is also 
an age when old bonds of loyalities dissolve 
like mists of the morning. 

This therefore brings us to the question : 
can the students remain calm in the midst of 
such change, often conflicting and confusing ? 
To put the question still more squarely : can 
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the students be isolated from politics ? 1 think 
it is not. The old pedants and politicians 
moving in their own narrow cell may not be 
reconciled to this view. They have, commonly 
enough, a tendency to regard politics as their 
own garden in which, to adapt an expression 
from the selfish giant, none hut they alone 
shall have the exclusive right to play. Indeed 
they will like as the selfish giant to build a 
high wall round their political garden and put 
up a notice board : “tresspassers will be 
prosecuted.” If truth be told bluntly such an 
attitude of the grey-haired and one-eyed 
superiors to students in relation to politics 
works against the spirit of the age and is, 
therefore, destined to wither away in the long 
run. Trespassing by students in the garden of 
politics will continue despite threats and 
frowns ; for politics is now so much the part 
and parcel of theii life—the zeitgei.st. And for 
Indian students this is all the more true 
because they have inherited a tradition of the 
pre-indcpendcnce era when side by side with 
their ehiers ihey fought during the freedom 
struggle agam.st British rule. 

It is a fact haidly to be disputed, by 
sensible men that a child of today feels, as was 
never felt before to such a degree, the hard 
realities of existence not only in its biological 
sense but also in its varied political and 
psychological implications. Hardly has fie 
reached his teens when his tiny brains begin (o 
be troubled by various problems of life. So far 
as our country is concerned he may be required 
to stand in a queui* perhaps under a blazing 
sun to procure a paltry quantity of rice or 
wheal or sugar from a ration shop. He may 
not get even that paltry amount even after long 
waiting and that the authorised dealer may 
slam the door of his shop right in his face 
simply by .saying, ‘the stock has run out'. In 
like manner he may not get kerosin oil, as in 
fact it has proved to be a case particularly in 
rural areas, to be able to read in his dark and 
dismal cottage, while looking afar, he may 
catch sight of a big building lighted much too 
lavishly. He may still have the misfortune to 
see numerous pot-bellied gentlemen driving in 
cars and preaching about austerity while at 
home his parents are continually shrinking in 
body and sinking in mind without ever 
knowing the meaning of those patriotic (?) 
words- These and other unaccountable 
not-too-happy experiences at the most 
impressionable years of life produce in the 
child-mind a feeling of aversion to the 
established social ethics and norms. 


To students of senior classes in schools and 
colleges who may be said to have stepped into 
the advanced stage of mental maturity but 
still burning with the incandescent fire of youth 
the experiences afore-mentioned not only 
produce abhorence but also anger and 
eventually incite them to action inimical to the 
laws of society. Indeed to these students the 
.slogans of political parties promising a new 
order and a new system of social equality 
become very appealing. Their keen 
sensitiveness to social wrongs combined with 
their natural emotional effervescence makes 
them readily a kind of shock troops in the 
hands of political parties. Hence it is that in 
all sorts of agitations, protest demonstrations, 
stfikc.s, bundhs and hartals organised by 
political parties the students play the role of 
vanguards and become invariably the first 
casualty of police action. They have in them 
the death-defying ardour of insects which buzz 
around a burning Hame and fling themselves 
into it. W^e can by no means persuade these 
students of maturer intelligence to stay out of 
politics and lead a life of philosphic calm. 
Verily, they represent the storm-tossed soul of 
the 20th. century. This truth will be driven 
home if we make only a casual .survey of 
student movement not in lar off Europe but in 
the neighbouring Asiatic countries. In 
Indonesia it is the student community who 
virtually rule and influence every major policy 
decision of the country. It is now a fact of 
history how the Kami and Kapi, the two 
organizational wings respectively of college and 
school students of Indonesia swept the nation 
with Satanic fury after the .September coup. 
In Korc.i and Japan and nov/ in China the 
phenomenal influence of .students is easily 
di.sccrnable in politics. Very recently the 
students in the UAR combined with the 
workers to demonstiatc against the lenient 
sentence a\yarded to the Air Force Officers 
responsible for the country’s debacle in the last 
year’s Arab-Israel war and to demand the right 
to have a say in the management of country's 
affairs. Thu.s the emerging role of the students 
as .1 militant and revolutionary force can no 
longer be denied. Incidentally, it may be 
observed that in countries seething with vast 
multitude of domestic problems stinking with 
political corruption and drifting endlessly 
between progress and reaction the restlessness 
of the students is most evident. 

The fact, therfore, emerges from the above 
analysis that participation of students in politics 
cannot be stopped altogether. It would be 
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foolish, indeed selfish and even rcactionaiy to 
oppose the students on tins front and invite 
reaction pregnant with the ptitentialities of a 
greater damper. But it will be no undue 
optimism to believe that given the students a 
right leadership at tight moment, the dangers 
arising out of their active participation in 
politics can be minimised to a great extent and 
the treml of what is calleil student movement 
confined to socially desirable and ethically 
defensible proportion. 

It IS a simple truth that .^tudent.; are rebels 
againsi .my torm ot social injustice bv the vei v 
nature thej; mentol outlx.k. Keeping tliis 
fact in imiid, ;t is the dutv of our leaders, 
legislators and social reformers to create 
conditions in thv, country whereby social 
wrongs J'.) not become galling eri'iugh to 
militate against cununon.sensc. ('.orruption, 
nepotism, bribeiy, adulteration, black¬ 
marketing and host ot other evils that precail 
in our country and j’oisun the whole national 
life, besides entailing untold .suffering to the 
common m.ui cannot but incite the wrath of 
younger generations of persons imbued with 
a puie spirit of patriotism, and in a queer w’ay, 
haunted bv-platonic visions. So these vices 
must fir.st be removed from our body-politic 
before we go anv length to advising the students 
to abstain themselves from active politics. 

Closely allied with this problem of cleansing 
the Augean stables ot our national lile lies 
another thing of great importance. It is that 
of educating our students on the vital problem 
of adjustment to our democratic system of 
Govt. This point has been previously referred 
to and needs to be fully realised in all its 
implications by all lovers of democracy. The 
attitude of the students to life and society 
developed and cry.stallised at ‘.he fateful years 
of life will determine largely the social and 


economic pattern of the future in the country. 
Hence arises the need of bringing about an 
emotional awakening among the students to 
the values .ind ideals of democracy. But 
certainly the students cannot be c.xpecled to 
love a sort of democracy constantly fed by cant 
and chicanery and ridden with all .sorts of 
abuses. The violent cla.sh bstween the ideals 
wliich they liave come to adore .iiid the grim 
realities v'hich they beliold is something very 
shocking and exasperating tor the students of 
insjiired vi.sion aiul levulutionary zeal. In a 
mood of ilesp.air anil disillusionment they begin 
then to be inclincil in l.nour ot some sort of 
totalilaiian concept. This j.s aiiv peihaps 
almost every student is dictator in Ins heart. 
Ask any students to wri((> about hl.-^ favourite 
hero in hislorv , he will certainly and 
nbsolmciv, 1 tear, make his choice fiom among 
suih personages as Napoleon. Hitler, Stalin, 
Mussolini and the like wlio oveiawcd mankind 
by tremendous persona! power of iieing able 
to guide the destiny of their nation accoiding 
lo tlieir own sweet will. 1 his is indeed a 
dangerous mental trend, which, unless a 
qualitative improvement of democracy is 
cflected, will continue to dominate the mind 
of our radiant youths. 

Before concluding my essay I would like to 
refer to another point. The students ate a 
vast dynamo of energy and a great reservoir 
of strength. If the energy and strength are 
not to be wasted in endles.s strikes, processions 
and the destruction of public property, they 
must be enthu.sed vvilli an ideal capable of 
evoking in them necessary emotional responses 
and spur them to march forward to an 
accepted goal. If nothing is done in 
this direction the near future the urge of 
students for active participation in politics will 
continue to be as disturbing as at present. 
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MARTIN LUTHER KING AND GANDHI 

V. V- Ramana Murti writing in The 
Aryan Path on the late Martin Luther King 
makes clear how Gandhiji inspired the 
great Negro leader. 

The Tragic Assassination of the Rev, 
Alartin I^uther King, Jr. on 4 April 1968 at 
Memphis has a parallel only in the 
martyrdom of Mahatma (dandhi on 30 
January 1948. d'hat Dr. King, who 
consistently preached and practised non¬ 
violence in the Civil Rights movement in 
America, was a victim of violence was much 
more a testimony to the inherent power 
of the Gandhian ethic than anything else, 
it may be recalled that it was Gandhi’s 
unilateral insistence on the Hiodu-Muslim 
unity througli non-violence that cost him 
his life. The last phase of Martin Luther 
King was similarly crowned with a supreme 
tragedy. 

l■’or all the great success of the bus- 
boycott movement in Montgomery in ]930 
tind of the civil disc>bedicnce in Birmingham 
in 1963, Dr. King’s leadership was recently 
confronted by the emergence of ‘‘Black 
Power,” which seemed to acquire 
considerable support from ihe more impatient 
sections among the Negroes. Dr. King had 
to contest the advocates of Black Power 
as well as the White e.xtremists in his mission 
to promote the Negro Revolution within 
the framework of non-violence. He 
repeatedly said that the American house is 
a common inheritance in which both the 
White man and the Black man have to live 
together. This was the dream of Martin 
Luther King, whom Louis Fischer acclaimed 
10 


in a speech on 9 March 1965 as the “Gandhi 
of America.” 

Gandhi was always interested in the cause 
af the American Negro. He published an 
instructive life-sketch of Booker Washington, 
the famous Negro leader, in the Indian Opinion 
of 10 September I9il3, at a time he was 
fighting against South African racial discri¬ 
mination against the Asiatics. He often 
reiterated his conviction that the non¬ 
violent technique might be vindicated more 
fully by the American Negro. Several Negro 
leaders like Thurman, Tobias, and Mays 
from America visited Gandhi for his guidance 
in their struggle for freedom and justice. 
Gandhi was deeply moved by the sufferings 
of the Negroes. He once told an American 
Negro delegation on 2() February 1936 that 
,'if it comes true, it may be through the 
Negroes that the unadulterated message of 
non-violence will be delivered to the world.” 

Gandhi's prophecy has indeed come true 
nearly two decades later in America. When 
a Negro seamstress. Mrs. Rosa Parks, refused 
to comply with the discriminating seating 
arrangements in a bus at Montgomery on 
I December U)55, and was consequently 
arrested, it created a momentous stir that 
eventually led to the bus-boycott by the 
entire Negro community in the city. On 5 
December 1935, which King called “the day 
of all days,” the bus-boycott began and it 
was completely successful. The struggle, 
which was prolonged for nearly one year, 
ended in the segregation of the buses at 
Montgomery. 

The Montgomery episode was memorable 
for two things. It produced an eminently 
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worthy leader of a r\on-violent movement 
in the person of [)r. Martin Luther Kin"*, 
Jr. He was then a pastor of Dexter Avenue 
Baptist Church in Montj^omery. The bus- 
boycott in Montgomery also systematically 
evolved a new technique of resisting racial 
discrimination through the non-violent 
technique of Gandhi. As Martin Luther 
King wrote about the Montgomery resistance 
of the Negroes, “('hrist furni.shed the spirit 
and motivation while Gandhi furnished the 
method.” 

It was left to Or. King to renew the 
validity of tlic whole Gandhian movement 
for Indian freedom. He always asked the 
basic question whether w'e could ignore this 
example of recent history. And he found 
congenial soil in Montgomery where he 
could effectively use the Gandhian method. 
The Negro church and King’s own religious 
fervour certainly contributed to the powerful 
appeal of this technique. Here is another 
parallel with Gandhi, who integrated polilic.s 
and religion. 

Like Gandhi, King had immense reservc.s 
of spiritual strength, which he needed greatly 
as a non-violent leader. The Montgomery 
experiment revealed the comfilcx forces that 
would always work in the process of social 
change. On both sides in the struggle there 
were occasions of doubt and despair. Under 
such conditions, either retaliation was 
advocated or non-violence was criticized. 
Above all, in a non-violent struggle there 
is alw'ay.s a demand for some kind of self- 
sacrificc. Non-violence means going to jail, 
facing the police, and even meeting the 
bullet. If Dr. King was sustained in his 
life-mission, it was because of his deeply 
religious nature. 

Dr. King describes in his Autobiography 
a rare experience he had gone through. 
During the bus-boycott at Montgomery. King 


was assailed by an inner conflict that divided 
his mind as to the next step in January 1956. 
He was completely exhausted. Alone, he 
stood and prayed aloud. In thi.s “dialogue’ 
with God, King recalls his words, ‘‘I am here 
taking a stand for what I believe is right. 
But now I am at the end of my powers -, 
where I can’t face it alone.’’ Then he 
continues the story : 

At that moment I experienced the 
presence of the Divine as [ had never 
experienced Him before. It seemed as 
though I could hear the quiet assurance 
of an inner voice saying : “Stand up for 
righteousness, stand up for truth, and 
God will be at your side for ever." 
Almost at once ... I w as ready to face 
anything. 

This w’as how the Rev. Martin Luther 
King lived and died. What he confessed 
here could have well been testified to by 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

\Iartin Ltithcr King’s contribution to the 
Gandhian techni».iue now belongs to history. 
His suci essful application of Satyagraha in 
Montgomery di.spelled the prevalent notion 
in India and abroad also that the Gandhian 
technique could operate only in a colony in 
relation to an imperial power. With 
Dr. King’s leadership of the non-violent 
struggle of the Negroes, the non-violent 
technkiue has acquired an international 
dimension. The Rev. Martin Luther King 
is the Saint Paul of Mahatma Gandhi. He 
extended the Gandhian technique and in 
doing so he unfolded new aspects of its 
working. 

ASSESSMENT OF MODERN ART 
Arthur W. Munk writing in The Calcutta 
Review on new inspiration in the field of 
art says 

The very fact that so many great 
philosophers have written on aesthetics 
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makes it clear 'that art and philosophy are 
by no means strangers. Nor can there be 
any doubt that they have much to say to 
each other. If the philosopher needs the 
artist’s insight into the qualitative aspects 
of the universe in order that he may be 
.saved from that narrow mechanistic .spirit 
that would mutilate “the common coun¬ 
tenance of earth and sky,” the arti.st must 
also have something of the philosopher’s 
perspective before he can properly evaluate 
lus own works. It was with this in mind 
that what follows was written. 

Toynbee, in his famous Study of History, 
ices nothing but spiritual bankrup^tcy and 
sterility in the modern reversion to primiti¬ 
vism : this repudiation of‘‘our own Western 
tradition of art,” and this hankering after 
“the exotii: and primitive art of Dahomey 
and Benin as though this were manna in the 
wilderness.” Primitivism, a.s Robert J. 
Goldwater has reminded us, really began 
before Europeans had much first-hand know¬ 
ledge of primitive culture. Its ultimate 

source seems to He in the naive belief chat in 
the simplicity ol the child and the savage, one 
can penetrate fo the inner sanctuary of life’s 
profoundest mysteries. Be that a.s it may, 
it was with that bohomian I'aul Gauguin 
(1848-1903), wlio lived in Tahiti for many 
years, that primitivism became a decided 
influence. One cannot look upon his Spirit of 
the Dead Watching without a sense of 
primitive horror. 

What else can this harking back to the 
jungle mean except decadence ? In a day 
when Africa itself is trying hard to shake off 
the ancient spell of magic and witchcraft, why 
should the artist go primitive ? Instead of 
aping savages, he must stand on the shoulders 
of the past and look toward a new land of 
promise. 

Closely related to primitivism is the 
•current irrationalism which manifests itself 


in so many different ways. If one wants to 
see sheer chaos, let him look at Vincent Van 
Gogh's Starry Night--a premonition of the 
madness Avhich finally drove him to suicide. 
In spite of his admiration for contemporary 
art, Patrick Heron is frank enough to admit 
that it goes in every direction, and that the 
modern artist loves to have it so. Amid this 
chaos, this "maelstrom of ideas” the poor 
critic is in a sad plight. 

Irrationali.sin also finds expression in 
outright distortion ; nor is Heron’s interesting 
essay, "The Necessity of Distortion.” at all 
convincing. Among other things, Heron 
himself, like many other critics, is forced to 
admit that distortion has gone too far ; and, 
in the final analysis, in his definition of real 
creativity, he does .seem to jirefer the words 
''recreation” and ".significant transformation.” 
While the distortion movement finds its 
genesis in Paul Cezanne, one need go no 
further than that great modern idol, Pablo 
Picasso, the prophet of cubism. A look at 
his famous Head of a Man will do. 

Although the artist must be granted the 
light to portray the ugly as well as the 
beautiful, yet his chief aim and purpose must 
never be sheer ugliness ; for, as Greene has 
pointed (5ut, the latter i.s "an aching void,” 
nothing short of ‘‘the aesthetic analogue of 
vice in the moral sphere.” Even the tragic 
can have something of sublimity, and likewise 
the most homely face, through the skill of 
the master’s hand, can reveal some trace or 
suggestion of grace or loveliness. In short, 
insofar a.s the cult of uglinc.ss prevails, art has 
lost its raison’ d'etre (its rea.son for being). 

Today there is also a strong tendency 
toward sensualism. Pitirim Sorokin, the great 
■sociologist, brands modern art as "sensate,” 
and deplores its preoccupation with 
prostitutes and criminals. Similarly, 
Collingwood protests against sensualism and 
quotes with approval Bergson’s indictment 
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that ours is “ 'an aphrodisiac civiliration.' ’* 
Even Heron admits that “the figures*' in 
Picasso’s recent work display “sexual virility 
or fecundity’* as their “paramount virtues.” 

While the nude goddesses in the classic 
Greek art impress the spectator nor by their 
nudity but rather by the grace and lovelines.s 
of thejr forms, the reverse is most certainly 
true today. Among other thing.s, the mon- 
.strf)u.s, distorted breasts cannot fail to give 
the impre.s.sion of .sen.suality. Although one 
can tolerate much in terms of the doctrine 
“art for art's .sake,’’ vet, when the principles 
of common decency are so ilagrantly violated 
one cannot fail to .see decadence. 

Again, there is the artist's fascination with 
the pathological. Heron accuses Picasso ol 
having made “nightmare more commonplace 
than daylight photography.” Phis tendenev 
rcache.s its climav in surrealism. One nee».l 
only mention Salvador L)ali’s fantastic 
Agnostic Symbol and Peter Brual's Allegory of 
Gluttony —the latter, in truth, looks like the 
work of a cartoonist w ho went mad on the 
job. Thi.s dallying with the monstrous forms 
which arise from the dark, .subterranean 
depths of the subconscious, while the really 
great themes go begging, illu.strates—as 
nothing else—the sickness of modernvart. 

The writer does not deny that modern 
art has shown creativeness in spite of 
wandering in the dreary wastes of 
relativism. This provides a great contrast 
when one considers that: 

There is something of a universal 
appreciation of the great masterpieces whether 
they were produced in the East or in the 
West. One need only mention the works of 
Phidias, Raphael, Michelangelo, the stately 
head of Shiva (created by .some unknown 8th 
century Hindu .sculptor), the magnificent 
Mahayana Buddhist art (which resulted from 


a fu.sion of Greek and Hindu factors), and the 
lovely landscape paintings of the great 
lapanese artist Sesshu (c, 1419-1506). 

The writer also praises the virtues of 
modern art. Sincerity, the ability to 
protest against totalitarianism, oppression, 
war and other diseases of modern 
civilisation. The modern artist expresses; 
at least tries to express, the state of mind 
of modern people. This is not an 
endeavour to achieve any excellence or 
perfection ; but, by and large, a confession. 

PROBLEMS OF LARGE CITIES 

GSIS Nt'W.s Rt'lcusc sav.'', inaugurating the 
Ea.slern India f!oiinciI <at the Indo-Amcrican 
Chamber ot (_)orniTierce, the II. 8. Ainbas.sador 
to India, Mr. (Jic.ster Bowles, urged industry, 
labour, Government and political Itjrcc.s to 
work together and create an atmosphere and 
a quality of life that “insure.s for the urban 
cititens the mininuim acceptable .standards 
of economic and .social lustiec.’’ 

He considered the problem <4 urbani- 
tation—the challenge of our cities— us 
one of the most critical problems (d our 
times. In his opinion, this problem is 
common to all countries—rich and poor. “It 
will be with us for the rest of our lives, but 
if we do not begin effectively to come to 
grips with the problem it may seriously 
undermine whatever efforts we make in other 
fields”, the U. S. envoy declared. 

Noting the ingredients that have led to 
our urban ills, such as a heavy influx of 
people into the city from the rural areas, 
substandard housing, a paucity of recreational 
areas, too many motor vehicles with too few 
place.s to park. Ambassador Bowles said that 
these are problems that big cities have in 
common. “There is no large city anywhere 
in the world which can truthfully be 
de.scribed as stable, progressive and immune 
from the disease of unrest,” he added. 
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POLITICAL TRIALS IN RUSSIA 

Stephen Weiner writing in Problems of 
Communism about Socialist Legality says ; 

The recent trials of Siniavsky, Daniel, 
Khaustov, Bukovsky, Gin/burg, (ialanskov, 
Dobrovolsky, and Lashkova have reconrmen- 
ced the rattling of skeletons in cl()sets which 
the Soviets would preier to keep sealed in 
silence. Since If)”} 5 the regime has consciously 
sought to repudiate the excesses ol Stalinist 
atbitrariacss and to proclaim the dciminam.c 
of ;i new rule of Soviet law under the rubric 
of socialist legality. The attempt has been 
viewed with greater or lesser degrees of 
skepticism among Western observers. But 
whatever success these etloris may have 
achieved to ilale has been placed in peril 
by the recent rccurreme of trials obviously 
dominated by political considerations and 
almost inevitably accompanied by references 
to the purges of the Stalin era. 

Yet despite the case ol' contparison, it is 
important to remember that the Soviet Union 
of 1968 is not the Soviet Union of 19;!7. 
Tltis simple truism suggests the need to 
examine the dillercnccs between the trials 
now and then, and not merely to dwell on 
the similarities. 

Aside from the actual conduct of the 
proceedings, there is at least one significant 
difference between the political trials of the 
1960’.s and of the Stalin era. This is the 
response of the Soviet citi/.enry itself to the 
legal proceedings. 'Fhe purge trials of the 
I930’s, while generating a good deal of 
criticism abroad, were received with passivity 
within the Soviet Union. Not so the recent 
trials of writers. Although at first, with the 
Sinivsky-Daniel trial, critical response was 
confined to well*known and hence relatively 
insulated intellectuals, the most recent trials 


have produced letters i>f protest and petitions 
signed by the famous aud the not-so-faraous, 
by authors and artists, by academicians from 
all disciplines, by aspiranty, and even by the 
chairman of a collective farm. Resistance 
to political domination of the criminal process 
has now become a common and insistently 
articulated concern of a very wide spectrum 
of the lntelligent.sia. 

There were many letters of protest 
from various people written separately 
or jointly and we reproduce one written 
by L. Daniel and P. Litivinov. 

'fhe judicial trial of Galanskov, Ginzburg, 
Dobiovolsky and Lashkova, which is taking 
place at presejit in the Moscow Municipal 
Court, is being carried out in violation of the 
most important principles of Soviet law. The 
judge and the prosecutor, with the participa¬ 
tion of a special kind of audience, have turned 
the trial into a wild mockery of three of the 
accused—Galanskov, Ginzburg and Lashkova 
and of the witnesses, an unthinkable 
happening in the 20th century. 

The case took on the character of the well- 
known “witch trials” on its second day, when 
Galanskov and Ginzburg—despite a year of 
preliminary incarceration and in .spite of 
pressure from the court—refused to accept the 
groundless accusations made against them by 
Dobrovolsky, and sought to prove their own 
innocence. Evidence by witnesses in favor of 
Galanskov and Gin/burg infuriated the court 
even more. 

Ihc judge and the prosecutor throughout 
tlie trial have been helping Dobrovolsky to 
introduce false evidence against Galanskov and 
Ginzburg. The defense lawyers arc constantly 
forbidden to ask questions, and the witnesses 
are not being allowed to give evidence that 
unmasks the provocative role of Dobrovolsky 
in this case. 
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Judge. [Lev M.] Mironov has not once 
stopped the prosecutor, but he is allowing 
those who represent the defense to say only 
that which fits in with the case already 
prepared by the KGB investigation. When¬ 
ever any participant in the trial departs from 
the rehearsed spectacle, the judge cries, “Your 
question is out of order,” “I’his has no 
relation to the case,” “I will not allow you 
to speak.” These exclamations have been 
directed at the accused (apart from 
Dobrovolsky), at their lawyers, and at the 
witnesses. 

J'he witnesses leave the court after their 
examination, or rather they are pushed out of 
the court in a depressed state, almost in 
hysterics. 

Witne.ss Yelena Basilova was not allowed 
to make a statement to the court—she wanted 
to relate how the KGB had persecuted her 
mentally sick husband, whose evndence—given 
during the investigation when he was in a 
certifiable state— plays an important role in 
the prosecution case. Basilova was expelled 
from the courtroom while the judge shouted 
and the audience howled, drowning out her 
words, 

P. Grigorenko [former Maj.-Gen. Piotr 
Grigorenko of the Soviet Army] submitted a 
request asking that he be examined as a 
witness because he could explain the origin of 
the money found on Dobrovolsky. Galanskov 
gave him this money. Grigorenko's request 
was turned down on the pretext that he was 
allegedly mentally ill. This is not true. 

Witness Aida Topeshkina was not allowed 
to make a statement to the court presenting 
facts to show the lalsity of r.)obrovolsky’s 
evidence. Topeshkina, an expectant mother, 
was physically ejected from the courtroom 
while the audiem e howled at her. 

I'he “commandant of the court,” KGB 
Colonel Tsirkurieiiko, did not allow witness 
L, Katz back into the court after a recess, 
felling her, “If you had given other evidence, 
you could have stayed.” 

None of the witnesses have been allowed to 
s lay in the court after giving evidence, 
a Ithough they are required to stay under 
S ovict law. Appeals by the witnesses on the 
b asis of Article 283 of the Code of Criminal 


Procedure [the relevant article] went unheeded, 
and the judge said sharply to witness V- 
Vinogradova, “You can just leave the court 
under Article 283.” 

The courtroom is filled with specially- 
selected people—ollicials of the KGB and 
volunteer militia—to give the appearance of 
an open public trial. These people make 
noise, laugh, and insult the accused and the 
witnesses. Judge Mironov made no attempt 
to prevent these violations of order. Not one 
of the blatant offenders has been ejected from 
the hall. 

In this tense atmosiihere, there can be no 
pretense that the trial is objective, that there 
is any justice or legality about it. The 
sentence was decided from the very start. 

We appeal to world public opinion, and in 
the first place to Soviet public opinion. We 
appeal to everyone in whom conscience is alive 
and who has suflicient courage ; 

Demand public condemnation of the 
shameful trial, and the punishment of those 
guilty of perpetrating it ! 

Demand the release of the accused from 
arrest ! 

Demand a new trial in conformity with all 
legal norms and in the presence of inter¬ 
national observers ! 

Citizens ol' our country ! This trial is a 
stain on the honor of our state and on the 
conscience of everyone of us. You yourselves 
elected this court and these judges—demand 
that they be deprived of the posts which they 
have abused. Today it is not only the fate of 
the thrc'* accused which is at stake—their trial 
is no better than the celebrated trials of the 
1930's, which involved us in so much shame 
and so much bloodshed that we still have not 
recovered from them. 

We address this appeal to the Western 
progressive press and ask that it be published 
and broadcast by radio as soon as possible. 
We arc not sending this request to Soviet 
newspapers because that is hopeless. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF OOOKS 


LAW IN A CHANGING WORLD 

Published b\ the American Assembly 
fColumbia University) and printed as part 
of “the American Assembly Series” by Prentice 
Hall Inc., Ensilewood Clill's, New Jersey 
(225 pages. Price S 5.95 clothbound, and 
^2.45 Spectrum Paper bound). 

Edited bv ficolFrcy C Haz/ard, Jr., this 
l_>ook analyses the problems facing the 
.American legal prttfessioii and together with 
the Editor, thirteen other experts discuss 
ways to solve these problems. The fundamen¬ 
tal problem discussed is whether American 
Law can remain indefinitely in a 19th 
Century mouhl when the strut ture of 
society is rapidly changing in the 2nih 
Centur\'. All the contributors agree that 
Law firms, Courts, Law schools, all rc((uirc 
extensive changes so that the Laws and the 
legal profession can meet the challenges of 
the 20th century more adetiuately. 

All students of Law and members of the 
Legal Profession should find this book very 
interesting as in many countries in the world 
to-day, including India, the legal profession 
faces similar problems. 

THE MECHANISMS OF ASTRAL PROJECTION 

Denoument after Seventy Years : by 
Dr. Robert Crookall. Published by Darshana 
International, Moradabad, India, 1969. Price 
Rs, 16/-. The author is a well known man 
in the field of Psychical Research and has 
witten many books related to survival after 
death. He is also a highly cjualified scientist 
and has written books and monographs on 
scientific subjects. Persons interested in 
matters psychical will find The Mechanisms 


of Astral Projection highly informative. 

Fallen Leaves : and other poems by Prodosh 
Das Gupta. Published by Srimati Kamala 
Das (Jupta, .5 Jatin Das Road, Calcutta-29. 
Price 7’50. The book is a collection of 
English poems written by Prodosh Das Gupta, 
who is by profession a Sculptor and is the 
Director of the National Gallery of Modern 
Art, New Delhi. His poems arc illustrated 
by various artists and the book is very well 
printed and beautifully got up. The poems 
arc well written and communicate the poctls 
emotions easily and without any complex 
intellectual turns and twists. 

Gandhi -A Life : by Krishna Kripalani. 
Published by Orient Longmans Ltd., 17, 
Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcntta-LL Price 
Rs. 20/-. Demy Oct PP. 202 I XVI, one 
plate. Illust. Jacket. The author is an 
experienced writer and a person of good 
standing among Indian intellectuals. This 
book on Gandhiji’s life gives a complete 
account of the subject without entering 
into any long drawn discussions anywhere. 
It is written with precision and accuracy 
and has the highly desirable quality of 
conciseness. It is a remarkably good biography 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Organised Religion : By Hiram Elfcnbcirc, 
published by Philosophical Library Inc., 
1.5 East 40 Street, New York, N. Y. 10016 
Price $ 5.00 Demy Oct, pp 240 [ X, cloth gilt 
art jacket. A rational approach to religious 
beliefs. The author’s outlook is understood 
from his remark “if a person can not logically 
and factually defend his belief in Christianity 
—he has no ‘right’ to believe in it, although 
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he still has the privilege to do so,” Or tkrough 
the following words, “A person who intellec¬ 
tually adheres to a particular political school is 
then committed by the mere logic of his choice 
to denounce, ro tear to pieces, to criticize, to 
antagonize, to exterminate—ideologically, not 
physically—all his political dissidents. By the 
same chain of reasoning an advocate of one 
organized religion is morally bound to 
discourage patronage of every other type of 
church or synagogue” People nowadays are 
not seriously attached to their acknowledged 
beliefs. 'I’hey are detached and they do not 
care about the implications of their accepted 
creeds. They must however, go whole 
heartedly into the question of their religion, 
politics and other faiths. 

'"Mahatma Candhi” by Vincent Sheean, 
Published by the Publications Division, 
.Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India, (Price Rs. 4), on the 
occasion of the Birth Centenary of Mahatma 
Gandhi, is a very interesting popular 
biography. Mr. Sheean has drawn a portrait 
of Gandhi which is at once sympathetic and 
discerning, and brings to focus all the essential 
facets of Gandhi’s life. 

Easily readable and at the .same time 
inclusive of all relevant facts related to 
Gandhi’s life, embracing as it docs glimpses 
from his youth, his student days abroad, his 
sojourn to South .Africa and the consequent 
evolution of the idea of Satyagraha there, his 
subsequent return home and the eventual 


involvement in a non-violent struggle for 
Indian independence. This is essentially a 
popular biography, as it appears to lay little 
or no emphasis on the deeper philosophical 
aspects of the Mahatma’s ideology and the 
application of these precepts to his political 
career. 

"Mahatma Candhi” by Romain Rolland 
(translated from the PVench by Catherine 
D. Groth), published by the Publications 
Division, Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of India (Price 
Rs. 2.), discusses Gandhian ideals and precepts 
in the main. Here is the image of the 
Mahatma who, as <iuoted by Rolland, was, 

“.the one Luminous, Creator of All, 

Mahatma, 

Always in the hearts of the people 

enshrined, 

Revealed through Love, Intuition and 

Thought, 

Whoever knows Him, Immortal becomes...” 

Romain Rolland needs no introduction 
being universally accepted as one of the most 
brilliant minds of his age, and consequently 
his appraisal and assessment of Gandhi’s ideals 
of truth and non-violence, and of the strategy 
of passive resistance against the might of the 
British Empire is of particular interest. By 
virtue of its excellent literary style, and 
sincerity ol' approach, this portrait of the 
Mahatma will appeal to many. 

Lakshmi Chatterjee 


Editor— Ashoke Chatterjee 

Printed and Published by Kalyan Das Gupta, Prabasi Press Private Limited, 
77-2-1, Dharmatalla Street, Calcutta-13 
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NOTES 


I^'\MM01IUN'S CLAIM 

Among the Letters to the Lditor of the 
Statesman published sometime ago we Ibund 
one which was worth reproducing. It was 
on Raja Rammohan Roy and the writer 
was E. C. Reinhardt of JiOndon. It was 
as follows : 

Sir,—Rammohun Roys’ statue should be 
installed at the India Gate. It was he who 
initiated the transition of medieval India 
into modern India. Many historians through¬ 
out the world describe him as the Father of 
modern India. Tagore described him as 
“the first man, the greatest who realized ‘the 
truth which had been proclaimed in the 
shade of Indias* forest studies, the Truth of 
the unity of all mankind,”—yours etc. E. G. 
Reinhardt. 

It would appear that the limited vision 
of the Government of India required to be 
widened by foreigners who naturally took 
an impartial view of Indian history. The 
Government of India cared very little for 
facts and suffered from an overdose of devo* 


tion to propaganda to suit its own aims and 
objects. It .solved no useful purpose, accord¬ 
ing to them, to be historically correct ; but 
history should undergo revision to prove their 
case. As a result of this cheap and unrealis¬ 
tic outlook, the Governments’ departments 
often show little intellectual integrity and 
manufacture “facts” with a pathological 
disregard for Truth. What is very regrettable 
is that this behaviour has its origin in the 
outlook of many top ranking politicians who 
inspire the subtle propaganda carried on 
by the governmental ollices. This propa¬ 
ganda is now working its way into School 
Text books, information supplied to the 
Indian and foreign Press and in vast 
quantities of literature manufactured for sale. 

POLITICAL DACOITY AND MURDERS 
In extreme cases political differences lead 
to wars between nations. Within the nation 
such differences can lead to civil wars, but 
usually do not. Where a nation has foreign 
rulers the differences existing between the 
rulers and the ruled arise out of the rulers* 
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desire to impose their power on the ruled 
and the urge developing in the latter to 
overthrow foreign domination. Such differ- 
cnecs among imperialists and their subjects 
often cause the growth of terrorism and 
repicssion. In such cases the terrorists, at 
times indulge in robberies with violence and 
also in politically inspired murders. In the 
days of terrorism in India which commenced 
with the Swadeshi Movement in Bengal in 
1906 and continued right through the years 
upto lO-l?, there had been niany instances 
of robberies, skirmishes with the armies 
maintained by the British, murders of British 
officials and repressive atrocities committed 
by the British imperialists. The psychology 
of these outbursts, upheavals and counter 
actions can be easily understood. But where 
there arc no questions of foreign domination, 
one finds it difficult to explain the mental 
condition of political groups which engage in 
robberies, murders, arson and rioting. Such 
things are now happening in India in various 
places. There are many political parties in 
India now with clearly contradictory ideolo¬ 
gies. But one may say that the British 
conservatives and the Labourites have been 
quite antagonistic too. But no Labour orga¬ 
nisations have set tire to or looted any 
houses belonging to the members of the 
conservative groups at any tinte in Great 
Britain. Nor have any conservative political 
workers thrown bombs at the workers of 
the Labour Party. In India, however, 
political and trade union groups easily come 
to blows and behave as if they were at war. 
Their opinions regarding the country’s poli¬ 
tical and social systems sometime differ a 
great deal, while, at other times, the differ¬ 
ences arc largely of interpretation of political 
values. Whatever that may be nothing 
justifies setting fire to poor peoples houses, 
the looting of property and the throwing of 
bombs at people. Such actions usually miss 
their true objectives and injure the innocent 


and those who are not concerned with the 
controversies. Moreover such actions donot 
win over opposition nor settle the differences. 
These are therefore the expression of mutual 
dislikes, which concern only a handful of 
leading politicians. The general public can¬ 
not be so involved in Party differences as 
will make them tolerate ar«on, loot and 
murder. 

Very recently some poor people had their 
houses burnt down, clothes, bedding, unten- 
sils etc. destroyed and the people were 
assaulted badly. Wc donot know who did 
this or why But a number of neutral 
observers have found, the facts correct, the 
denials false and the explanations uncon¬ 
vincing. Wc think a government which 
believes in the rule of the law should make 
proper punitive anangements to control the 
growth of such evils. 

CALCUTTA MKTROl‘OLl 1 AN DEVELOPMENT 

A great and constantly growing metropolis 
like the city of Calcutta requires planned 
development for various reasons and in many 
ways. The political social economic and 
psychological factors which bring about such 
intensive and astonishing concentration tjf 
population, as one finds in the area known 
as greater Calcutta, have definite and clearly 
disccrnable forces at work which have to be 
studied and guided in order to achieve the 
objectives that the planners have in view. 
We have been hearing about the develop¬ 
ment of the Calcutta Metropolitan area 
since a long time and experiencing the 
pressures that liave been creating the sense of 
urgency in the residents of Calcutta for 
constructive action to relieve their helplessness 
in various fields. The inadequacy of roads, 
transport, housing, open spaces, playgrounds, 
of supplies of fish meat green vegetables, 
milk and milk products, of means of commu¬ 
nication with the adjoining areas, bridges 
connecting the two banks of the Ganges, 
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cheap and good hotels, restaurants etc. etc., 
and the condition and maintenance of all 
that exists, have to be tackled in an efTectivc 
manner. I’he ideals of local self government 
that prompted the citizens in the past to set 
up the municipal organizations in the city 
and the suburbs did not work out to be of 
much benefit to the city dwellers ; but became 
a great source of anti-social activities by 
persons of various classes. When the 
Government steppled in at times, to take 
over the management of the municipalities, 
they also failed miserably to a<'hif-ve anything 
which relieved the suffering of the people who 
lived or worked in the Metropolitan zone. 
When one thinks of the city of Calcutta with 
its numerous adjoining townships, one 
naturally has to visualise the problems that 
face the many iiuiustries, commercial 
organisations, Government departments and 
offices, the schools, the colleges, the cultural 
institutions, the places of entertainment the 
hotels, boarding houses, private homes, 
hospitals, nursing homes, doctors, teachers, 
engineers, lawyers and other professional 
men and women, and the vast number 
■who are workers and wage earners. This 
vast metropolis is like a great many 
wheeled and multigcared machine driven by 
many engines and prime movers. And one 
finds grit in all bearings, broken .spokes and 
dents in all wheels, sticking and missing 
pinnions in the gears and useless pistons, 
cylinders, motors and bearings in the various 
engines. To make this complex machine 
perform its various duties and functions in a 
satisfactory manner; one has to overhaul 
every part of it very carefully. Certain bits 
and pieces may require rejection and replace¬ 
ment ; certain others may stand repair. In 
any case if the old machine is not dealt with 
in a proper manner and put properly in 
motion it will serve no purpose to put new 
additional engines and wheels for extended 


and enlarged functions with the help of fresh 
borrowings and aid from foreign countries. 
What is meant is that additions to a pretty 
useless organisation, however expensively 
and elaborately carried out can never serve 
the purpose of setting up a grand structure 
which will give service to the millions who 
make use of it. As things are all who 
have anything to do with the management 
of the Calcutta Corporation or those other 
organisations and offices or departments 
of Government which deal with the affairs of 
thb great centre of population have lost the 
faith of the people in their ability to produce 
results, and in some cases in their good 
intentions .'ind integrity too. In such cir¬ 
cumstances no Government sponsored scheme 
will rouse any enthusiasm in the peoples* 
heart and the association of capitalists with 
the. oflicials will merely aggravate the lack 
of faith and cnthusia.sm. So that the present 
proposal to form a corporation with members 
of chambers of commerce and of the bureau¬ 
cracy will probably go the way of other 
proposals of raising foreign loans or obtain¬ 
ing foreign aid for the betterment of the 
Calcutta Metropolitan area. 

Calcutta and its suburbs have many short 
comings some of which can be remedied by 
public effort and by popular insistence on the 
managers and employees of the municipalities 
doing their work honestly and wholeheartedly. 
When we make a list of the above mentioned 
shortcomings we find many of these cannot 
be cured by expenditure of money or by 
installing costly equipment. These are, for 
itistance the dirtynes.s of the public thorough¬ 
fares, the houses, the places of work, the 
shops and other establishments. Unless the 
public change their own habits and insist 
upon the municipal employees doing their 
work timely and with thoroughness; no 
controlling body can ever make the city 
clean. Shops, restaurants, hotels, boarding- 
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houses, schools, colleges etc. also will remain 
sanitarily sub-standard unless the people 
woke up and made an effort to do things and 
get things done in a proper manner. Public 
cooperation cannot be purchased with foreign 
money. (Joing round the city one will find 
many roads and lanes which are completely 
blocked by piles of goods, haphazardly parked 
heavy motor vehicles, people bathing cook¬ 
ing sleeping or sitting around. Kailas Bose 
Street is a good example. In a lane within a 
hundred yards of Mahajati Sadan one can 
find artificially constructed pools with ducks 
swimming in them. Private cars hav'e to 
climb the pavements to get through this lane. 
All over Calcutta, Howrah, Salkia and other 
suburbs the pavements arc blocked by people 
running little stalls for the sale of their mer¬ 
chandise and by dumps of building material 
and other goods. People washing clothes, 
scrubbing kitchen iintensils, lighting coal 
burning chulas, beating bed bugs out of 
charpois, and using the pavements as then- 
living rooms and forcing the pavement users on 
the tarmac, thus causing great obstruction to 
to traffic. Children habitually use the roads as 
their play grounds, which is natural on 
account of the dearth of play grounds every¬ 
where. The Public Parks arc u.scd by vendors 
aiid by persons of all description for purposes 
for which the parks were not created. Houses 
everywhere are not kept in repair and not 
certainly in a clean and decorated condition. 
Lack of sanitary arrangements and facilities 
for comfortable living are non-existent. With 
proper additions and alterations numerous 
thousands of houses can provide proper house 
accommodation to a few more hundred 
thousand inhabitants. Drainage, water supply, 
pow'cr etc. have to be greatly improved. With 
proper use of roads and pavements and aug¬ 
mented facilities provided by the house 
owners and the municipal authorities, the 
city can become much more liveable in 
point of comfort as well as of numbers of 


inhabitants, without any large scale cons¬ 
truction of roads. This requires the coope¬ 
ration of the citizens and the municipal and 
Police authorities. A corporation set up 
by the Government and the Chambers of 
Commerce can never achieve anything if the 
public, tire existing public bodies and the 
Government officials remained indifferent. 

The idea,that money and material resources 
can do everything is entirely wrong. It has 
been proved time and again during the last 
twentyone years through the many failures 
that the Government of India have faced in 
their numerous, attempts to achieve great 
economic and social objectives. The people 
must always come into the picture in a promi¬ 
nent and active manner and unless that is 
arranged for, the public and the private sectors 
with or without foreign co-operation can never 
succeed in realising any great objectives. We 
want the city of Calcutta to spread out mainly 
on the South and the West of its present loca¬ 
tion. For this more bridges over the Ganges 
will be required and great arterial roads will 
have to link up with the Bombay and Delhi 
roads, opening up extensive areas to the west 
of the metropolis. Land on the South can be 
opened up by two or three major roads run¬ 
ning parallel to the Diamond Harbour road. 
Three to four hundred square miles of land 
can thus he opened up at a cost of less than 
one thousand crorcs of rupees. The costs 
include the expenses of building three bridges 
across the Ganges, of land acquisition, building 
of roads, drainage, water supply etc. It should 
be laid out as a great green belt round the 
present city and its suburbs. About half a 
million plots mearsuring one to three bighas 
each can be made within this area with 
restrictions on subdividing the land and 
building bouses in a haphazard manner. If 
half a million plots are divided into cost 
ranges 25000 rupees to 60000 rupees and 
allotted to the share holders of a great 
corporation five lakh shareholders will not be 
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difficult to procure. Whatever initial capital 
is raised to begin the work, the eventual 
realisations from the shareholders in the shape 
of share money and the value of the plots 
allotted to them will be not less than 2000 
crorcs. The Project therefore will be a 
profitable one and various public benefit 
arrangements can be made out of the profits. 

It should be a fully representative 
organisation. All professions should have a 
place in it and the management should have 
a similar representative character. Govern¬ 
ment ofiicials who come into it must be share¬ 
holders and also representative of the various 
cadres. Other organisations like Chambers 
of Commerce. Trade Unions etc. should also 
be represented on a numerical basis and not 
merely by reason of money investments. 
The old city dwellings and the old suburban 
houses will have to be remodelled and their 
roads etc. made free from obstructions, filth 
and pot holes. This can only be done by 
reforming the management of the various 
municipalities by constructive public agitation. 
If, for instance, a company is promoted for 
adding to and altering the existing buildings ; 
and the company obtained rights of addition 
and alteration by payment and later recovered 
these expenses through the rents realised from 
the additional accomodation created in this 
way; the work should not be difficult. If a 
hundred thousand houses were remodelled at 
a cost of about 300 crores of rupees, the rent 
obtained fronj the housing thus created 
should not fall below 40 crorcs annually. 
This should pay for interest and sinking fund 
charges on debentures issued for the purpose. 

This sort of arrangement should mobilLse 
the house owners of the old city and town¬ 
ships and thus create conditions in which the 
existing municipal decadence can be corrected. 
For long decades mimicipaiities have been 
run by persons who have not been famed for 
their spirit of public service or even for 


unqualified attachment to recognised moral 
principles.- They have ako been inefficient, 
irresponsible and fond of abusing their powers 
in many cases. This state of affairs must be 
corrected. It can only be done by streng¬ 
thening public opinion against corruption, 
and the best way to achieve this would be 
through constructive public service which 
brings profit, advantage and better living 
conditions to many. 

The idea, therefore has to be given up 
that only Government and the vested interests 
can put through extensive schemes of develop¬ 
ment affecting hundreds and thousands of 
persons. The people concerned have to be 
organised and made to take a share in the 
work to be done. This will enable the 
organisers to get all the money easily and 
without borrowing and ako an easy access to 
numerous collaborators who will liclp in the 
work of development in a relatively selfless 
and dutiful manner. This will never be 
achieved through politicians, bureucrats and 
the paid men who will come to look after the 
interests of the Tycoons. 

“GUIDE LINES” VOR SINS AND CRIMES 

Sophistry and quibbling over meanings 
and interpretations is an old game at which 
lawyers, religious fanatics and partisans have 
excelled one another during the millenia 
through which human history has passed. The 
Spanish inquisition produced a tremendous 
mass of fake interpretations which sent men 
to the stakes. On the other hand many crimi¬ 
nals among the clergy escaped the gallows 
by reciting latin verses from the holy books 
which were for that reason called "neck 
verses." When is a sin not a .sin, rather is a 
virtue ; and when is a crime a great act of self 
sacrifice, an attempt at effecting social progress 
or an endeavour to achieve ideological con¬ 
summations ? These arc logical problems which 
demand the use of great ingenuity on the part 
of the people who try to prove that right is 
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wrong or black is white- There are very 
simple methods of approaching moral or legal 
problems. One can easily understand what is 
right and what is wrong : by following these 
simple and time honoured method.s. But that 
sort of mental simplicity of approach cannot 
appeal to people who wish to act lawles.sly in 
order to establish the law or act sinfully for 
upholding some queer moral principles. When 
a man throws a brick at a motor tar, he 
breaks the law. But our quibljler will 
exonerate him on the ground that the car 
belonged to a non believer in the accepted 
faith or that the car was purchased out of 
illicit profits, A true logician would know 
that the brick thrower was not a socially autho¬ 
rised person to enforce justice, nor was hea¬ 
ving of bricks a legally accepted method of 
dealing with profiteering. The idea that some 
law breaking has to be condoned on political 
or ideological grounds is unacceptable to right 
thinking people. Hooliganism, man slaughter, 
unlawful entrees into private property, detain¬ 
ing persons by force, snatching ornaments or 
hand bags, holding up traffic, declaring stop¬ 
pages of normal work of the general public 
and many other illegal and unjustified acts are 
perpetrated by so called political groups. 
Nobody can say anything against such things 
because powerful politicians support such 
lawlessness. It all began with the Congress 
and is continuing with all other political 
parties. It has now become competitive and 
the most lawless party is considered to be the 
most powerful. Wc would think that the 
Indian political partie.s are following the time 
honoured (.’) road to fascism. For what is 
fascism but government by foicc ? If force is 
to be glorified then there is no occasion for 
citing from the “holy” books of social justice 
and human progess. For force can never be 
the guiding principle of justice or progress. 
Had that been so then the greatest justice and 
progress would have been achieved 
by.. Uxev.greatcst tyrants. Humanity has proved 


repeatedly through suffering and sacrifice that 
tyrannical individuals or groups of individuals 
can never bring peace, happiness and progess 
to mankind. 

We are now experimenting with political 
growth and development. We know tliat our 
experiments with internal leadership as 
well as foreign relations have been rather 
unfortunate so far. All the leaders that we 
have produced so far, at the centre or in the 
provinces, have proved to be fownlains of 
opinions and ideals, but they have never been 
very succe.ssful as administrators, lawgivers or 
bcnefaclor.s of humanity. Our foreign 
relaiioas, over a long time, have given us no 
advantage ui the society of nations. We have 
been kicked from pillar to post, so to speak, 
as far as our position as a nation has been 
concerned in the U. N. O. or any other 
“community” of nations. In short, if now 
we develop other foreign relations in which 
the U. S. A., Russia or China will play the 
part of the big brother, we may .say goodbye 
to national independence from the defacto 
point of view. Wc arc hardly independent 
now when wc cannot push Pakistan out of 
Kashmir, nor China out of the places she has 
occupied in Indian Territory. If we analyse 
the the attitude of the prospective big brothers 
we find the U.S.A. wanting to become the 
virtual overlord of this subcontinent or Russia 
tiying to achieve the same objective. China 
of course wants the entire Himalayas and 
the adjoining mountancous regions in the 
North West and the North East. In the 
circumstances our ideas about foreign relations 
have to be very carefully thought out. All 
leadei-s or parties who accept money or other 
aid from foreigners cither directly or indirectly 
must be' prevented from so doing. Many 
large organisations are being now maintained 
by our political party leaders with foreign 
money received directly or through Indians 
who are getting money from foreigners in 
various ways. The people of India must 
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open their eyes to facts and watch all leaders 
who are running such organisations. 

Lawlessness cannot be organised, condoned 
or supported by anyone who wants a properly 
setup system of Government. So called 
“guide lines” for administrators for enforcing 
law and order are mere eye wash. The real 
aim is to laydown a chart of immunities for 
law breakers who are either employed or 
protected by political leaders. The Congress 
leaders luid protected hoodlums in the past 
in W. Bengal. They arc possibly doing so 
now m other State.s. We do not want the 
present rulers of West Bengal to follow in the 
footsteps of the Congress strong arm leaders. 
There are enough hoodlums in Calcutta who 
would like nothing better than to carry on 
their antisocial activities behind the shadow 
of political flags. There are no reasons why the 
flags should be allowed to be used as covers 
for bag snatching or assaults on women. 
We sincerely hope nothing like that will be 
allowed to be done by our politicians. If a 
party cannot exist without the support of anti¬ 
social elements as happened in the case of the 
West Bengal Congress, such parties should be 
dissolved. No ideology or political Party can 
inspire the people of any country for a 
noticeable length of time if the spokesmen or 
the most visible supporters of the ideals and 
the organisatyon arc found to be law breakers 
and criminals. It may be that the bad hats, 
offer themselves for party work in order to 
obtain protection; but there should be a close 
scrutiny of the background of all volunteers if 
the good name of the party were to be safe¬ 
guarded. 

CHINA GIVING HLTIMATl^MS 
We are now told the Chinese are blaring 
out threats through loudspeakers and ordering 
the Indian Jowans to vacate some of their 
outposts on the grounds that those outposts 
were parts of China. Why no one ever tells 
the Chinese that the whole of Tibet is unlaw¬ 


fully occupied by them and that Tibet is no 
part of the “Celestial Empire,’’ is not under¬ 
stood by us. It may bs that Pandit Nehru 
did not oppose the Chinese occupation Tibet; 
but that docs not justify that invasion and 
occupation of a free and independent country 
by the Chinese. It may be also that the U. S. 
A. and Britain suported such occupation in 
order to boost the morale of the Chinese and 
to make them adopt an anti-Russian policy ; 
but even that does not make Tibet a part of 
China. All parts of India occupied by Chinese 
forces' on the assumption that those parts 
were 'I'ihetan are also occupied by invasion in 
an aggressive manner, 'fhese too must be 
vacated. But India never insists on any vaca¬ 
ting of aggressions by the Chinese. Why ? 
How long should India tolerate such |insult to 
her sovereignty. Why do not the Indian 
Government even say .something about all 
these invasions and occupations ? When will 
India be strong enough to force the Chinese 
out of their unlawfully occupied outposts ? 

EXIT GENERAL DE GAULLE 
The defeat of General Dc Gaulle in a 
referendum proposal after which he resigned 
ends an era in France as well as in Europe. 
General De Gaulle’s resignation will bring 
about many changes in the economic and 
political life of France and Western Europe. 
Whether it will put Britain in a stronger 
position or will make West Germany the master 
of the situation with American, assistance, 
cannot be predicted with any certainly. If 
the latter development takes place, chances 
of the unification of the two Germanys may 
increase. Whether such unification will receive 
the secret approval of Russia will be difficult 
to ascertain. If Russia did not agree to such 
unification, could West Germany risk any 
such attemptWould the U. S. A. back 
such a venture ? She could if Russia got 
involved in a major war with China before 
that happened. Dc Gaull’s exit is therefore 
full of possibilities. 
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RABINDRA NATH TAGORE 
The one hundred and eighth birthday of 
Rabindranath Tagore will fall on the eighth 
of May 1969. Among all the people who 
have in recent history brought India into 
prominence in the world of culture, with special 
reference to art, poetry, philosophy, literature 
and humanism, Rabindranath has been the 
most outstanding. In personal appearance 
the Poet was one of the handsomest men God 
ever created and there was such grandeur in 
his movements that he satisfied all romantic 
expectioiis of people who had visions of 
princes, sages and great prophets. Culturally 
and in his intellectual grasp of the great 
thoughts that have passed through the mind 
of supermen of all ages and civilisations, the 
Poet was extremely competent and that in a 
highly creative manner. For, his rendering 
of the philosophical thoughts of the Rishis of 
ancient India have always seemed more 
expressive and clearly understandable than 
the original slokas. The Poet was creative in 
more than one way. He was a superb writer 
of cssavs, novels, short stories and poems of 
every description. His philosophical discourses 
have always roused the admiration of the 
intellectuals of the World. He was a great 
nationalist and his patriotic songs and writings 
fired the imagination of the people of India 
for long decades. Internationalism to him 
was fundamentally based on love of one’s own 


country. International humanity could be 
compared to a beautiful bouquet of llowers 
in which the various blossoms retained their 
own charm fully in order to glorify the 
assembled sometotal of flowers. People who 
wi.sh to sacrifice the nation at the altar of 
internationalism should learn from the Poet. 
He was also very superior as an educationist, 
a. composer of music, an artist and as a 
designer of houses, furniture, crockery and 
things decorative. His ideas of rural recon.s- 
truction were very sound and provided 
inspiration to those who actually w'orked foi 
the welfare of the peasantry. 

Rabindranath lagorc was great and 
incomparable. Lesser people therefore tried 
to misrepresent him to the World at times. 
One very oft repealed nonsensical attempt 
ha.s been to suggest that he composed “jana 
Gana Mana Adhinayaka” as an eulogy of King 
George V. How silly this attempt is can be 
very clearly understood from a translation of 
stanza four of the song-poem, which goes as 
follow : 

“Thou gave us protection 
From evil dreams and great fears 
Oh Thou, our affectionate Mother...” 

Those who remember the bearded 
appearance of George V would easily realise 
the absurdity of the canard relating to our 
National Anthem. 



TRUE AIM OF EDUCATION 


DR. J. N. 

Introduction: In view of the numerous 
baflling problems that confront our country 
to-day, education has a very vital and signifi¬ 
cant role to play. 1’he real prosperity of a 
country depends, not on the abundance of 
its revenues, not on the strength of its fortifi¬ 
cations, not on the beauty of its public-buil¬ 
dings but on its seats of learning, on its culti¬ 
vated citizens, on its men of education, enligh¬ 
tenment, and character. It is the scholars 
and thinkers, not the merchants and soldiers, 
that make or mar the destiny of a country. 
“The Destiny of a Nation,’’ as Dr. Annie 
Besant remarks, “is folded within its budding 
youth, as is the flower within the close embrace 
of the petals. That what our youths think 
to-day, the Nation will think to-morrow.” So 
long we are able to impart a good education 
to our children of the country in schools and 
colleges, we need not despair of a bright future 
for our country. 

The Purpose of Education: A correct 
analysis of the aims and ideals of education is, 
therefore, a pressing need of the hour. We 
have to pursue with a purpose, walking with 
aimless feet is bound to lead us astray in 
wilderness. There must be a vision for which 
we aspire, a goal for which we strive. Unless 
the end is clear, our system will be ineffective 
and our activities random, as the arrows of a 
man who does not know his target, will fly 
in very direction. What, then, should be 
the end of the system of our education ? The 
end of the education has been interpreted 
variously by various thinkem ; to form charac¬ 
ter ; to produce a sound mind in a sound 
•body; to develop latent powers of human 
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nature ; to teach how to make a living ; to 
give training in the art of intelligent citizen¬ 
ship, and so on. Most of these definitions 
arc incomplete and lop-sided ; they do not 
see life steadily and as a whole. In a true 
system of education we want that all the 
.sides of our nature should be given a due 
consideration. “Man,” said Gandhiji, “is 
neither mere intellect, nor gross animal body, 
nor the heart or soul alone. A proper and 
harmonious combination of all the three is 
required for the making of the whole man and 
constitutes the true economics of education.” 
An ideal system of education is, therforc, one 
which draws out all the faculties of the youth 
on every side of his nature, develops in him 
every intellectual and moral power, and 
strengthens him physically, emotionally men¬ 
tally and spiritually so that he may turn out 
at the end of his college career a useful, 
patriotic, pious gentleman, who respects 
himself and respects those around him. 

Intellectual Training: As man is a think¬ 
ing animal, the first and foremost aim of 
education should be to train and develop his 
creative faculties and provide him with 
intellectual self-culture. Everyone of us has 
a desire to know, think and feel, and it is this 
universal and eternal desire of man that 
education strives to fulfil. According to A. L. 
Lowell, an ideal university is an “intellectual 
workshop of society” where original thought 
is manufactured. It is a centre of light and 
liberty, a seat of learning and intellectual 
advancement, where in the words of Cardinal 
Newman, “enquiry is pushed forward, and 
discoveries verified and perfected, and mil- 
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ness rendered innocuous, and error exposed 
by the collision of mind with mind, and know¬ 
ledge with knowledge.” What an ideal system 
of education should, therefore, try to accom¬ 
plish is not merely to qualify the students for 
academic examinations and confer pompous 
degrees and diplomas but to train and deve¬ 
lop their mind on every side of its power, and 
stimulate their intellect and imagination for 
clear views and visions. 

Emotional Training : but purely intellec¬ 
tual education is not enough. Man is not 
merely a reasoning animal, a mere piece of 
thinking machinery, having no concern with 
feelings and fancies, emotions and sentiments. 
In “The Mighty Atom” Marie Corclie showed 
how a rigid and soulless system of education 
ends in converting the garden of a young 
mind, full of the flowers of fancy, into a 
grave where there is to be seen nothing but 
the dead bones of dry facts, and how the 
body comes to an early grave because of his 
l^eing required to grind the mill of hard 
facts day after day till death released him 
from his toils. Intellect divorced from 
emotion is a tyranny, reason rent asunder 
from imagination is a doubtful gain. In a 
sound system of education Head and Heart 
should receive an equal share of importance. 
Wordsworth warns us against the dangers 
of a purely intellectual education ; 

Sweet is the love which Nature brings 
Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapes the beauteous forms of things : 
We murder to dissect ; 

Enough of science and art ; 

Close up those barren leaves ; 

Come forth and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 

True education should, therefore, temper 
our aesthetic sense and sentiments, vitalize 


our -imaginative capacities, and above all give 
us “a heart that watches and receives.” 

Moral Training : In addition to aesthetic 
and intellectual training the other great 
function of educatson is to build our moral 
character. Truth and Beauty alone cannot 
make a man perfect. Goodness is also essen¬ 
tial. Mahatma Gandhi said : “All our 
learning or recitation of the Vedas, correct 
knowledge of Sanskrit, I.atin, Creek and 
what not, will avail us nothing if they do 
not enable u.s to cultivate absolute purity 
of heart.” A true system of education should 
broaden our outlook, sweeten our manners, 
and deepen our interest in everything that 
concerns humanity. An education which 
makes us proud and isolates us from the 
hard and unpleasant realities of life, is not 
true to its salt. It should develop in us an 
abiding sense of moral excellence and encourage 
in us such marks of character as sympathy, 
friendship, and mutual understanding which 
give colour and beauty to our life. In the 
words of Tennyson, 

Let knowledge grow from more to more 

But more of reverence in us dwell. 

Physical Trainiog : There is another aspect 
of the student’s development, which an ideal 
system of education cannot possibly 
neglect. It is his physical development. A 
sound mind lives in a sound body. To 
keep the house of the student's mind safe 
and strong against the attacks of disease 
and sickness, the school or the college should 
provide him with games and sports and 
different forms of physical exercises. Gym¬ 
nastic exercises were compulsory for every 
Greek youth in ancient time for physical 
culture was one of their national ideals. 
Games and sports provide not only health 
and hilarity but a good character also. 
They teach the students initiative and leader¬ 
ship, team spirit and sportsman^ip. Napo^ 
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Icon was a world conqueror, but England 
defeated Napoleon in the battle of Waterloo. 
How ? Because English soldiers in their 
school days had played games at their 
Schools. The proverb says, “I'he battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playgrounds of 
Eton..” Free India cannot afi'ord to be a 
nation of weaklings and parasites. It needs 
strong young men who can act as soldiers 
in times of emergency and safegtiard the 
hard won freedom of their motherland. 
An ideal system of education should, there¬ 
fore, provide healthy exercises to the students 
so that they may develop their muscles, 
learn the dignity of lal^our and feel them¬ 
selves full of freshness and vitality. 

Self-Education : So far we have, dealt 
with what may be called passive education, 
the education, which is received from others, 
but more importaut than this is the active 
education, the education w-hich is self-acquired. 
“Every person,” says Gibbon, “has two 
educations -one w'hich he receives from others 
and one, more important, which he gives 
to himself.” The great thing with knowledge 
is that it shotild be student’s own. The 
student should be forged rather than furnished 
fed rather than filled by the school or the 
college. In this respect, the aim of educa¬ 
tion, as Dr. Radhakrishnan observes, is not 
to give knowledge but to remove ignorance. 
“The eye of the .soul is never blind ; only 
its gazt may be turned to the false and 
the fleeting. Too often the vision may be 
dragged downwards by the “leaden weights” 
of pride and prejudice, of passion and 
desire. The function of the teacher is not 
to add to the “leaden weights” but remove 
them and liberate the soul from the encum¬ 
brances so that it may follow its native 
impulse to soar upwards.” True education, 
in this way, is not an instrument of satis¬ 
fying merely intellectual curiosity or aesthetic 
urge. It is a way of life, not merely scholastic 


learning but self-culture. 

National Education : Apart from this, 
no system of education can be a success 
unless it is designed to minister to the moral 
and material needs of the nation in conso¬ 
nance with its native ideals and traditions. 
It should infuse in our minds an implicit 
faith in the goodness of our own culture 
and prevent the unhealthy tide of foreign 
imitation which has, nowadays, swept the 
multitudes of our countrymen off their feet. 
“To-day”, in the words of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, “India swings between a blind adhe¬ 
rence to her old customs and slavish imita¬ 
tion of the foreign ways. In neither of 
these can she find relief or life or growth. 
It is obvious that she has to come out of 
her shell and lake full part in the life and 
activities of the modern age. It should be 
equally obvious that there can be no real 
cultural or spiritual growth based on imita¬ 
tion.’ It is this lesson that our schools 
and colleges have to learn and leach. They 
are needed to impart such an education as 
restores our inward unity and resolves the 
the conflict of the native and the foreign, 
the ancient and the modern. 

Vocational Education : When we consider 
the prevailing system of education in our 
country our attention is deverted to two 
problems related to it. We ask ourselves 
how far it can help in solving the problem 
of unemployment, and secondly, to what 
extent and in what ways the students can 
render social service. In fact, a community 
should accept the obligation to equip its 
citizens to earn their living. I'he discharge 
of this obligation means not only the giving 
of the good general education, it means 
also the provision of some technical instruc¬ 
tion in some special branch of industry, 
mechanism, handicraft, trade or a profession. 
In short, the ideal system of education is 
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one which teaches the student both how lo 
live and how to make a living. 

Social Service ; So far as social service is 
concerned, our schools and colleges should 
regard it as their sacred duty to serve society 
in whatever way they can. Indirectly they arc 
already serving society by disseminating higher 
knowledge. But, the university students should 
render a more direct service to society. They 
should, for example, visit the neighbouring 
villages in their spare time, and help the villa¬ 
gers to improve their condition. They can start 
adult education centres in villages and thus 
help to make their brethren literate. It would 
not be undesirable if it is made compulsory for 
every undergraduate to work as a schoolmaster 
in a village for about six months. That would 
be considered as a practical part of hi.s 
education. 


Conclusion : If our educational system 
strives to achieve the above mentioned objec¬ 
tives, it is bound to steer the ship of our coun¬ 
try safely and successfully through the trou¬ 
bled waters of our present-day problems and 
dllficulties. The time has come when our 
schools and colleges should leave their old 
worn out ways and adapt themselves to the 
new situations and new aspirations of the 
country. They should aim not merely at our 
intellectual expansion, but bring about a full 
and harmonious development of all the factors 
of our life, character and personality. To 
create capacity and culture, to develop skill for 
the hand and sight for the soul, to open 
the means of honourable living to the indivi¬ 
dual, to waken in him an urge for the service 
of the community and to reveal to him the full 
meaning of life, is the noble duty of education; 
for wc are cursed by ignorance and darkness, 
wc will be blessed by knowledge and light. 


**Tite Sin of flniouchabUitff^* 

...In Mr. Gandhi’s opinion, untouchability is irreligioui. 

L'ntouchabilily is not a .sanction of religion, it i.s a device of Satan. The devil has 
always quoted .scripiuies. But scriptures cannot transcend reason and truth. They are 
intended to purify reason and illuminate truth. I am not going to burn a spotlcsw horse 
becau.v; the V'cdas arc reported to have advised, tolerated, or sanctioned the saciificc. 
For me the Vedas are divine and unwritten. ‘The letter killcth’. It is the spirit that giveth 
the light. And the spirit of the Vetlas is purity, truth, innocence, chastity, humility, 
simplicity, forgivencs-s, godliness, and all that makes a man or woman noble and brave. 
There is neither nobility nor bravery in treating the great and uncomplaining scavengers 
of the nation as worse than dogs to be despised and spat upon. Would that God gave us 
the strength and the wisdom to become voluntary, scavengers of the nation as the ‘suppressed* 
classes are forced lo be. There are Augean stables enough and to spare for us to clean. 

...Our people arc hardened sinners in professing what they 
do not, and will not of their own accord, practice. 

—THE MODERN REVIEW. Feb. 1921 



A NEW STAGE IN BULGARIA'S CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


ACADEMICIAN PETKO STAINOV 


In the 19th century and the first half of the 
20th century almost all concincntal countries 
adopted constitutions. Most of them were 
under the influence of the constitution of the 
kingdom of Belgium, which was issued in ISIil. 
They were all based on the principle of the 
division of power and provided for a parliament 
(with one or two chambers), and a single chief 
executive (a monarch or president of the 
republic). In the provinces the government 
had organs of the central state power which 
was directly subordinated to it, the most typi¬ 
cal representative of which was the prefect (in 
France and Italy), who controlled the activi¬ 
ties of the self-governing bodies, the muni¬ 
cipalities. The main task of the constitu¬ 
tion was from a purely political viewpoint 
so to organize relations among the three 
Slate powers—legislative, executive and 
judicial—as to guarantee the rights and 
libertie.s of the citizens, while establishing at 
the same time universal suflrage. 

Of the .same type was also the constitution 
of the Bulgarian kingdom, issued in 1878. 
A constitution of an entirely different type was 
issued after 1917 in the Soviet Union ; its last 
version is of 193^1. 

It was according to this new model, duly 
adapted to local conditions, that a new 
republican constitution was issued in the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria on December 
5, 1947. It corresponded to the political, 
economic and social changes which had taken 
place in Bulgaria after the end of the Second 
World War, when the monarchy was replaced 
by a republic and the country embarked on 
the road of socialist construction. The new 
constitution was in perfect consonance with 
the profound changes effected in the country. 


The republican constitution of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria, is,sued in 1947, intro¬ 
duces new elements, and its text, which is 
different from that of the former Bulgarian 
constitution, lends it a new aspect. The main 
point in which the present constitution differs 
from the former one and from the constitutions 
of the western states, is that it sets itself the 
goal, alongside political relations to regulate 
also those of a political nature. This is also 
the original feature of the present Bulgarian 
constitution, which draws the attention of the 
outside world. 

Along this line, the constitution establbbed 
a few basic positions of an economic and social 
nature, which characterize Bulgaria as a 
socialist state. They are the following : 

t 

I. A central position in the entire 
economic system of the country is occupied by 
so-called ‘socialist ownership’, which is of two 
kinds : state and public (co-operative). Private 
ownership ha.s not been abolished, but it 
occupies a comparatively insignificant place or 
assumes the aspect of individual or personal 
ownership, i.e. ownership over objects such as 
land, houses, working instruments and 
domestic animals needed by the individual 
citizen and his family. In this way, the well- 
known socialist principle is implemented of 
not allowing the ‘exploitation of man by man’, 
resulting from the private ownership of the 
means of production. The constitution 
expressly provides that the natural resources 
arc nationalized and are the property of the 
state. The constitution also proclaims railway 
and air transport as well as the means of 
communication such as telegraph, telephone 
and radio broadcasting as being the property 
of the state. It was in virtue of these 
stipulations of the constitution regarding the 
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property of the state that iminediately after 
its publication in December 1947, a Law on 
the Nationalization of Industrial Enterprises 
and Banks was issued. 

II. The land in Bulgaria has not been 
nationalized by the Constitution, and it 
continues to belong either to the state or to 
the co-operatives, or else to individual citizens. 
But the citizens may own land only as personal 
property, based on the socialist principle 
expressly written down in the constitution : 
‘The land belongs to those who till it’. In 
accordance with this stipul.ation in the 
constitution, the state expropriated the land 
owned by private persons in excess ot 
3 hectares and ga\'C them to be tilled by the 
co-operal ive farms. 

III. The constitution established planning 
as the basic principle lor the functioning of 
the country’s economy, and planning has 
most carefully been implemented iu the 
country to obvious advantage of its economic 
development. 

TV. Foreign and home trade are directed 
and controlled by the state in virtue of 
stipulations contained in the constitution 
providing that the state may establish 
monopolies for trade and production. Private 
trade now has almost completely been 
abandoned, whereas co-operative trade 
continues to develop. 

V. Individual (or personal) ownership, 
within the limits and under the conditions 
mentioned above, is guaranteed by the 
constitution as well as the right of inheritance 
and savings. 

In its political part, the constitution 
provides and enumerates all fundamental 
rights and liberties of the citizens, placing 
in the first place, however, a right which 
is not encountered in the western constitu¬ 
tions—the right to work to which 
corresponds the the duty of performing socially 
useful work. 


Regarding the structure of the state it 
should be said that the constitution is not 
built up on the principle of the division of 
powers but on the differentiation made 
between ‘organs of state power’ or representa¬ 
tive organs, and organs of state administra¬ 
tion or executive organs. The first ones are 
elected directly by the people and represent 
the people. The second ones arc appointed 
by the representative bodies. The ones called 
people’s councils or National AssemL!", and 
the others, called executive 'ornmi fcc-s of 
Government, function on! V as ■.>ilccli..; -tate 
organs, the activities . f eac‘: org.'r.i eing 
controlled (c.ily by the i»i her organ the 
same type 

This ' -;tit' oual sys'.ei ; has been in 
existence u tb country 'or more than 20 
years am :'s n ale it possible for the People’s 
Republic ol liuJuaria to get e.stablished as a 
solid state of a socialist type, from a political, 
social and economic viewpoint. 

Now, on the occasion of the 2r)th 
anniversary of the establishment of the new 
social and political order in Bulgaria, after 
the revolutionary change in 1944, the problem 
has l)een put forward to draw up a new 
text for a constitution. Naturally, it will not 
abandon the positions which in the present 
constitution made it possible for the People's 
Republic of Bulgaria to assume the aspect 
of a socialist state, nor will they introduce 
fundamental changes in the state structure 
and functions of the difl'erent state bodies 
and ]5eople’s councils. It is a question, first, 
still further to underline the socialist nature 
of our state structure, and then, still further 
to improve the functioning of the highest 
state organs (mainly by the establishment 
of a State Council) as well as of local people's 
councils. The direct participation of the 
citizens and of the public organizations in the 
government of the state is also to be stepped 
up. And, finally, the rights and liberties of the 
citizens will be still more fully guaranteed. 

With these ends in view, a draft of a 
new constitution has been drawn up, which 
will first be submitted to nation-wide 
discussions by the different strata of Bulgarian 
society before the National Assembly takes 
a decision of it. 



AN APOLOGY FOR FOOLS 

{—A Study In Shakespearean Fools) 
SHYAM M. ASNANI 


The meaning of the word Fool has under¬ 
gone a considerable change since the time of 
Shakespeare. The word as we understand 
today, means a person “marked by folly : 
lacking in judgment, fit consideration or 
intelligence, as lacking in intellect : Idiotic, 
feeble minded, simple’, etc. But the Fool of 
Shakespeare instead of being idiotic, simple 
and feeble minded, is marked by the sharpness 
of his wit. spontaneity in fun and sometimes 
satire in his tone. 

During the Elizabethan period, the kings, 
the noblemen atid other wealthy persons used 
to employ fools in order to entertain them¬ 
selves, and their friends either on certain 
ceremonial occasions or in the common 
parlour. The fool, or the clown, or the jester 
( to be taken as synonymous terms presently ) 
used to wear the conventional ‘motley’— 
particoloured dress and also a conical cap, and 
carry in his hands a staff with some jingling- 
bells attached to one end of it, which the fool 
used to shake before his listeners whenever he 
used to speak something foolish or funny in 
order to excite laughter in them. Such a fool 
or a jester was usually drawn from the ranks 
of the cultured, for he had to be polished, 
cultured, well-read and possessed of both 
moral courage and intellectual tact. He was 
most privileged in the sense that he was 
permitted to speak any amount of sense and 
nonsense before any august assembly and 
sparing none of the august persons for the 
jokes, which were sometimes humorous, some¬ 
times witty, sometimes farcical and even 

1. * Webster's Third new International 
Dictionary Unabridged p. 884. 


vulgar. He had also the movements of his 
body, some kind of gesture, which also was 
intended to provoke laughter. Richard 
I'arleton, Will-Kcmpe, and Robert Armin 
were among the leading professional fools 
during tlie Tudor Age, which gave food 
for pastime to the royal court and noble 
audience. 

Moulton in his interesting study of 
Shakespeare-, believes that this institution of 
fools seems to rest upon three medieval and 
ancient notions. The first is the barbarism 
of enjoying personal defects, illustrated in large 
number of Roman names derived from bodily 
infirmities Varus, the bandy-legged, Balbus 
the stammerer, and the like ; this led our 
ancestors to find fun in the incoherence of 
natural idiocy, and finally made the imitation 
of it a profession. A second notion underlying 
the institution of a jester is the connection tO 
the ancient mind between madness and inspi¬ 
ration ; the same Greek word ethcos stands 
for l)oth and to this day the idiot of a Scotch 
village is believed in some way to sec further 
than sane folk. A third idea to be kept in mind 
is the medieval conception of wit. With us 
wit is weighed by its intrinsic worth ; the old 
idea, appearing repeatedly in Shakespeare’s 
scenes, was that wit wa.s a mental game, a 
sort of battledore and shuttlecock, in which 
the jokes themselves might be indifferent since 
the point of game, lay in keeping it up as 
smartly and as long as possible. The fool, 
whose title and motley dress suggested the 


2. P. (jr, Moulton Shakespeare As a Dramatic 
Artist pp. 219-220. Chapter Xg 
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absence of ordinary sense or propriety, 
combines in his ofUcc all three notions ; from 
the last he was bound to keep up the fire of 
badinage, even though it were with witless 
nonsense ; from the second he was expected at 
times to give utterance to deep truths ; and in 
virtue of the first he had licence to make hard 
hits under protection of the ‘folly’ which all 
were supposed to enjoy : 

He that a fool doth very wisely hit. 

Doth very foolishly, although he smart, 

Not to seem senseless of the bob. 

It was the fashion of the time to call 
these comic characters all indiflerently, 
clowns ; but Gordon has technically classified 
them into two groups : “those w’ho play with 
words, and 2 those who are played with by 
them—those, who arc sufficiently masters of the 
English language to make fun out of it; and 
those who are mastered by it as to give fun 
unconsciously-k In the first class he has placed 
the professional fools headed by Touchstone, 
with Feste, and such court-bred attendants as 
Moth-that ‘tender juvenai.’ In the class, 
though touching on the second, come the men 
servants, the roguish valets, like Speed, and 
Launce, and Launcelot. The second class 
consists of rustics like Costard, artisans like 
Rottom and officials like Dogberry, Verges 
and Dull. The amusement they cause is at 
their own expense. They arc complacent, 
vain, and adorably stupid. Sometimes they 
achieve pure nonsense, than which nothing is 
more difficult to explain. “There is nothing 
in Shakespeare more certainly the work of 
genius” says Gordon, although with a little 
exaggeration, “than the mettled nonsense, the 
complacent nonsense, the perfectly contented 
and ideal inanity which Shakespeare, in 
some of these characters has presented to us”'*. 

3. G. Gordon : Shakespearean Comedy. 

4. G. Gordon : Shakespearean Comedy. 


The purpose of Shakespeare’s introducing 
the fool into comedies as well as tragedies, 
historical plays as well as romances, is 
manifold. It is, of course, the general one of 
making the company or the audience laugh, 
of keeping the dialogue going on in the 
intervals of action, of providing the song and 
dance, whenever and wherever necessary { for 
example Dull in Love’s Labour Lost, Touch¬ 
stone in As You Like It, Feste in Twelfth 
Night and Autolycus in the Winter’s Tale )• 
Another contribution of the fool in Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays is to moralise or sermonise or 
philosophise over certain situations and 
incidents of the play or even upon the actions 
of certain characters ; while at other times, 
his function is to explain certain things—either 
the behaviour of the hero or the heroine, or 
the trend of the action of the play which 
would otherwise remain unintelligible to the 
audience. Hence the Fool in Shakespeare is 
not necessarily a ‘fool’ in modern context, or an 
imbecile or a half-witted fellow, but quite the 
reverse, he is one of the wisest or the most 
learned characters in the play. More than a 
jester or a humorist, he very often assumes 
the role of a philosopher, a Greek Chorus, an 
interpreter and a critic. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that it is through the Ups 
of the fool that sometimes Shakespeare speaks 
and expresses his own opinion on certain 
matters, for he has made him more wise and 
profound than most of the so called wise 
men. 

A study of the fool in Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Tragedies and Romances may lead 
to some interesting results. Let us take, first 
of all. Touchstone. 

Touchstone, the prince among Shakes¬ 
pearean fools has neither the vulgarity of 
Autolycus, nor the indecent jests and coarse 
witticism of Brown. His wit, though a bit 
sophisticated is apt and entertaming without 
being vulgar ; his humour is never boisterous 
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and infections ; it is always playful, hilarious 
and designedly foolish. The motive of his 
witticism is to unmark tlie follies and human 
absurdities. He has been called “a mixture 
of the ancient cynic philosopher with the 
modern buflbon.” His solemn, bright, lovable 
and deceptive fooling anent the I light of 
time is a sort of parody of Jaques’ sombre 
meditations. 

John Palmer esteems him as a “loyal 
servant who without any illusions as to the 
sequel is ready at a word to “go along over the 
wide world' with his mistress ”. .4nd he knows 
which side the bread is to be buttered, for like 
a complete realist gifted with abundant 
common sense he aptly icsoonds to the 
situation : 

Ay, now am 1 in Arden, the more fool 1. 
When I was at home, I was in a better 
Place, but travellers must he content'. 

His special lecture to Gorin on the rival 
claims of town and country, court and rustic 
life casts sufficient light on his .sharp and 
intelligent wit. He gives a very balanced view 
of life. He is at pains to show to Gorin how 
full of fratid and humbug the court life is. But 
at the same time, he has no predisposition to 
idealise the forest life and presents it with .i 
most convincing innocence. 

Truly...in respect of itself, it is a good 
life, but in respect that it’s a shepherd’s 
life, it is naught. In respect it is solitary, 

I like it well, but in respect it is private, 
it is a very vile life. Now iu respect it is 
in the fields, it pleaseth me well ; but itt 
resjject it is not in the court, it is 

tedious... 

'i'he incomparable Rosalind, whose tide of 


T). John Palmer : Political and Comic Charac 
ter of Shakespeare pp.. 
b. As You Like It II, iv, 16-18. 

7. Ibidin,il, 11-18. 
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wit and flush of love set her above any need of 
correction by the comic spirit, is moved to 
commit : “Thou speakest wiser than thou art 
ware of” (II, iv, 52). Even a character like 
jaques-steeped head over heels, in the des¬ 
ponding slough of melancholy and dejection, 
is enthralled and pays the greatest compliment 
to Touchstone’s wit. (II, vii, 12-19). It is a 
testimony worth recollecting that Touchstone 
is able to communicate some sort of enthusiasm 
for living to a man like Jaques—a born pessi¬ 
mist, It, no doubt, amounts to the undying 
popularity of Touchstone, when Jaques more 
than once wants to be invested with the power 
of the fool : 

1. O, that I were a fool... 

I am ambitious for motley coat\ 

2. ...I must have liberty 

W'ithal as large a character as the wind, 

To blow on whom I please ; for so fools 

have'-'. 

But it is the senior Duke, a keen student of 
human nature, who understands Touchstone 
best and gives the aptest appreciation of the 
function of all fools in Shakespeare’s plays, 
when he says of Touchstone that : 

He uses his folly like a stalking horse ; and 

under presentation of that he shoots his 

wit"’. 

We then find him as a critic of poetry which 
expresses the mad passion of a lover. When 
Rosalind is naturally thrilled to read the poems, 
scattered and hung on the boughs of the trees 
in the Forest of Arden by her lover-Orlando, 
Touchstone comes along and pours cold water 
on .such efi'usions. He says it is clumsy, 
unmusical and cheap poetry ; nothing better 


8. As You Like It II, vii, 42-43. 

9. Ibid II, vii, 47-49. 

10. Ibid V, iv, 106-107. 
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than a doggerel : 

ril rhyme you so, eight years together, 

dinners, suppers, and sleeping hours 

excepted ; 

it is the right butter-woman’s rank to the 

market”. 

And he is not a mere boaster ; he can do 
what he says and indeed gives a sample of 
extempore rhymes in the mock-heroic style— 

His very marriage, so grotesquely ill- 
assorted is the partner of his choice. It tends 
(in Hazlitt’s words) to '‘throw a degree of 
ridicule on the state of wedlock itself” and 
conseqeuntly on the others over whom Hymen 
speak his blessing. 

During the course of the play Touchstone 
has to draw fun on demand from such diverse 
topics as Courtiers’ oaths, travellers’ com¬ 
plaints, the course of Time the irregularities 
of Fortune, music, versification, and even his 
own intended wife—“a poor virgin, sir, an ill- 
favoured thing, sir, but mine own.” In the 
final scene, to fill up a moment of waiting, 
Touchstone treats us to a superb piece of 
comic casuistry. He very shrewdly brings in 
his famous anatomy of the lie in its seven fold 
stages and shows himself a refined logician. 
The seven stages are the Retort Courteous, 
the Quip Modest, the Reply Churlish, the 
Reproof Valiant, the Countercheck Quarrel¬ 
some, the Lie with the Circumstance and the 
Lie Direct. The passage is important for the 
light it throws on his claim to be considered a 
courtier. 'I’hc evidence he adduces is ; ‘T have 
flattered a lady, I have been polite with my 
friends, and smooth with mine enemy ; I have 
undone three tailors ; I have had four quarrels 
and like to have fought one”*-. But actually 
he did never fight it out, since he and his 
opponent discovered that the quarrel was upon 


11. Ibid III, ii, 86-88. 

12. As You Like it V. iv, 43-46. 


the seventh cause. He then explains that the 
seventh stage “Lie Direct” can be avoided by 
the addition of the qualifying word ‘If’. ‘Your 
if’ is the only peace-maker ; much virttic in 
‘If’ he declares. 

It has been wittily said of Touchstone :“He 
is undoubtedly slightly cracked, but the very 
cracks in his brain are chinks which let in 
light”'If we take into account the effective¬ 
ness of his fooling, the unvarying versatility 
with which it is suited to its subject, and the 
insight into character and life with his apposite 
arguments, we can only doubt the existence 
of these alleged ‘cracks’. 

Thoughout the Forest scenes, Touchstone 
furnishes ballast in the shape of shrewd and 
homely thrusts to counteract the rarefied 
atmosphere of romance, mystery and idealised 
love. In short what has been said of Feste in 
Twelfth Night, is equally true of Touchstone : 
“Is not this a rare fellow, my lord ? he’s as 
good as anything and yet a fool.”” 

Feste : Feste, one of the most interesting 
characters in Twelfth Night is a sort of the 
Master of Revels—the highest prudence and 
the lowest buffooner. in the play. He is 
conscious of his superiority and knows that 
he does not carry motley in his brain when 
he very shrewdly observes: “Those wits 
that think they have thee do very oft prove 
fools ; and I that am sure that I lack thee, 
may pass for a wise man.”'’’ This fellow 
who is “too wise to play the fool” quickly 
wins Viola’s applause when he sees the 
disease of both Malvolio and the Duke and 
prescribes remedies to them. This indeed 
is the top of wisdom to philosophise yet 
not to appear to do so, and in mirth to do 
the same with those that are serious and 


13. l.eopard Shakespeare pp. Iv iii. 

14. Twelfth Night—V, iv, 100—101- 

15. Twelfth Night—I, v, 28-31 
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seem in earnest. On being asked by Viola 
if he is not Lady Olivia’i fool, he at once 
retorts, “No, indeed, sir, the Lady Olivia 
has no folly ; she will keep no fool, sir, till 
she is married; and Fools are as like 
husbands as pilchards are to herrings, 
husbands the bigger. 

Some of his remarks have passed for 
sayings and maxims, for instance ; “Better 
a witty fool than a foolish wit,” or. “God 
give wisdom to those that have it; those 
who have it not, let them use it ” 

Feste, the wise fool, who translates deep 
truths of human nature into the languge of 
laughter, to use A. C. Bradley’s phrase 
“endears himself to us”,'" because he is witty, 
satirical, apt enough at repartee, merry, jovial; 
in short “for all waters.” 

Lear's Fool —He is the traditional royal 
retainer whose licensed profession is to enter¬ 
tain the king in such ways as the king finds 
entertaining. But he goes beyond his privilege 
and thus transgressing his usual professional 
role, he becomes the commentator on his 
master’s doings. “He points his remarks”, 
says Charlton''' “on Lear’s projects with a 
sting which pierces to the quick, and he knows 
how near the edge he is thrusting”. 

Thou wast a pretty fellow when thou hadst 
no need to care for her frowning ; now 
thou art an O without a figure ; I am 
better than thou art now ; 1 am a fool, 
thou art nothing.'' 

So far as his presence for the most part in 
the play ; his foresight and voice of 


16. Ibid III, i, 28-31. 

17. A. C. Bradley : A Homage to 
Shakespeare. 

18. H. B. Charlton : Shakespearean Tragedy 
ch VII, pp-224. 

19. King Lear—I, iv, 210. 


disembodied wisdom, and his sharp chidings 
on the King arc concerned, he is like the 
Chorus in the Greek Tragedies with one 
essential difference. Unlike the chorus in 
Greek Tragedies, his prophetic utterances arc 
not mystically inspired. They are “the 
cumulative product of mankind's htiman 
experiences.”-" 

He speaks from the well of traditional 
wisdom of the ages—all the wisdom 
stored up in Lear which might have been 
the well-spring of his actions if he could 
have listened to it and valued it. The 
keynote of Lear’s tragedy is, in fact, sounded 
in the words of the fool : “Though should’st 
not have been old until thou hadst been 
wise.”(K. L. I,v,45). He scolds the king for 
giving away his land, and for resigning his 
crown: “Thou hadst little wit in thy half 
crown”, he says,“when thou gavest thy golden 
one away.” And further,” I can tell why a snail 
has a house,” he says,“to put his head in, not 
to give it away to his daughters and leave his 
horns without a case.” It is again the sensible 
fool who very cryptically sums up the essence 
of the common tragedy of the plot and the 
sub plot ; 

'I'he hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 

That it had its head bit off by its young. 

Autoiycus : Moving in the midst of rustic 
merriment, the agile figure of Autoiycus is, as if, 
an incarnation of rascal knavery and vagabon¬ 
dage. He has in him the wit of 'I’ouchstonc, 
tunefulness of Feste and mental agility and a 
ready tongue of.Falstaff. He is a rogue, not so 
much from malice as from his joyous and spor¬ 
tive nature. He takes delight in thievery for its 
own sake rather than for its gains. He is aware 
of his misdeeds, and laughs at them. His life is 
folly, to be sure, but then he wants to enjoy his 

20. H. B. Charlton : Shakespearean Tragedy 
page-22r). 

21. King Lear—I, iv. 213-214. 
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own folly. A brilliant scapegrace, a knave of 
many faculties; of sparkling versatility of parts; 
with wit equal to thievery; cjuick, sharp and 
changeable—he belongs to the class of consci¬ 
ously comic characters, who jnakc fun and 
enact folly for themselves. 

To him, life is a festival of gay adventures 
in which his own unfailing resourcefulness 
brings him both money and enjoyment. 

' Adventurous as he is, he makes no pretence to 
courage and virtue ; much as he loves crime, 
he dreads its consequences. "Gallows and 
knock are too powerful on the highway; 
beatings and hangings are terror to me’’.--' 
At the same time, he linds “Honesty a fool, 
and Trust his sworn brother, a very simple 
gentleman.’*-’ Simplicity and Honesty are 
thus an infamy to him. Consummate in arts 
of lying, fraud a^d imposture, this merry 
rogue, the incarnation of fun and rascality, 
practises them with such a droll and brazen 
audacity, with such a keen sense of enjoyment 
and fun, that we arc inclined to be indulgent 
to him. 

Trinculo in The Tempest is a mean type 
of Shakespearean fools, because he lacks 
decent humour or intelligent wit, because he 
indulges mo.stly in plays upon words or in 
vulgarity, which is nothing but bufooncry, 
and because, at the top of all, he is a dammed 
coward and a confirmed addict to drinking. 


22. The Winter’s Tale IV, iii, 27-28. 

23. Ibid-IV, iv, 583-84. 


Even Caliban, a monster hates Trinculo and 
outwits him. The only one remark which 
Trinculo makes and which is worth noting is 
“Misery acquaints a man with strange bed¬ 
fellows,’’ otherwise, Trinculo is really one of 
the most degenerate forms of the Elizabethan 
fools. 

There arc other fools or clowns in 
Shakespeare’s plays, but they are not as 
remarkable as the fools just studied, and yet 
some of them deserve mention. These are 
Launcelet Goblco in The Merchant of Venice, 
Costard in Love’s Labour Lost ; the grave 
diggers in Hamlet ; Bottom the weaver in the 
Mid Summer Night’s Dream, clowns in 
Measure for Measure and All is Well That 
Ends Well ; and jesters who appear in Othello 
and Timon of Athens. 

These fools can also be classiiied according 
to the various types of humour which 
Shakespeare uses in his plays. We have seen 
that in most of the comedies Shakespeare 
uses either witty humour or farcical humour, 
grim humour or ironic hmnour, philosophic 
or romantic humour, bantering or refreshing 
humour. The variety of fools in 
Shakespeare plays indicates not only his 
own insight into the various types of persons, 
who arc capable of expressing their humorous 
spirit in their own typical ways which can 
be clearly distinguished from one another. 
We can surely distinguish Falstaff from 
Touchstone, or Feste from the fool of 
King Lear. 



REMINISCENCES OF MY COLLEGE DAYS 

H. K. SARKAR 


At this distance of time it is very pleasant 
to fall back upon the good old days of my 
College life and record the impressions which 
I cherish at heart. 

I passed the F. A. Examination (corres¬ 
ponding to the Intermediate) in 1907 from St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta, and studied for 
one year there, when the authorities closed 
the B. A. Department which made me shift to 
the Ripon College ( now Surendranath 
College ). After passing the B. A. Examination 
in 1909, I joined the Presidency College. 
Below are the impressions left on me by 
rny Professors. 

Professor M. Chose was already famous as 
a scholar, when I entered the M. A. English- 
Class of Presidency College. It is said he 
went to England in early childhood and was 
educated in the literary atmosphere of a 
famous English University. Though he was 
a Bengalee by birth, the elder brother of Sri 
Arobindo Chose, an out and out Indian, yet 
his culture was English. Wlien I met him as 
Professor he was about forty years of age. But 
he looked much older. His tall figure and 
•dreamy eyes impressed me much. He had long 
black hair mixed with gray. He used to sit 
in the chair crossing his legs. His pronuncia¬ 
tion of English was remarkably accurate. I 
could mark the accents distinctly. There was 
no slur in his pronunciation, as 1 met with in 
other English scholars like Principal James. 
As a matter of fact his distinct pronunciation 
of every syllable made me conscious of the 
exact place of the accent in the word. It is a 
belief amongst many that good English pro¬ 
nunciation has much of a twang peculiar to 


English people. It is true that intonation may 
be different amongst different people speaking 
the English language, but the pronunciation 
proper is the same or almost the same in 
cultured Englishmen. English ladies arc 
specially distinct in their pronunciation. Prof. 
Ghose was not a glib speaker. But in his 
lectures, he always spoke a precious (precieux) 
style like that of Pater and he was at times so 
slow in his utterance that sometimes many 
were tempted to ascribe it to a stammer in his 
speech. It was not so, for I had the good 
fortune to meet another professor ( of Philo¬ 
sophy), Mr. Lai Gopal Ghakroborty of the 
Ripon College with the same kind of pronun¬ 
ciation. The effect of such speech is very 
great. He delivered his words in measured 
language and he was not in a hurry to express 
himself in the tumultuous language of Prof. 
J. L. Banerjee of Ripon College or of Prof. 
Prafulla Ghose of Presidency Cbllegc. 

The man struck me as the type of Milton’s 
‘II Penseroso’. There was an air of melan¬ 
choly round him. His gait was slow even. 
Once 1 met him in the morning at Wood 
Street, walking slowly with an air of abstrac¬ 
tion. I accosted him, he only raised his head, 
returned my greetings and went on his way 
like the very picture, of ‘11 Penseroso’, 
Naturally, I was eager to know the cause of 
such an air of abstraction. Some whispered 
that his life’s companion w'as very ill and 
that affected him. Whatever that might be 
there was something very enjoyable in the 
quietness of his utterances. He seemed lifted 
to an exalted atmosphere and even made us 
breathe it. 1 remember to have studied 
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Shelley’s Adonals with him. Shelley is a poet 
who cannot be understood from the cut and 
dried standpoint of literal meaning. Like the 
best poetry Shelley’s poetry is suggestive, more 
is meant than meets the ear. The outline is 
vague, but all the same you arc impressed with 
a shape. Prof. Ghose used to take us to that 
vague atmosphere and see the outline of 
ghostly images that can be conceived and felt 
but cannot be dehnitely outlined. Prof. H. M. 
Percival took us through the same poem of 
Shelley. What a difference ! He gave us 
definite meanings to the lines which were 
capable of being defined. But he almost at 
every undefinablc image, remarked, “Shelley 
is verbose ; here he is unintelligible.’’ But 
I distinctly remember that Prof. Ghose took 
us to an atmosphere where we found Shelley to 
be consistent. He was the fit interpreter of 
dreamy poets like Shelley and Coleridge. A 
critic like him can only take us to the pleasure 
dome of Kublakhan in Xanadu where Alph, 
the sacred river, ran through caverns measure¬ 
less to man. This was why Prof. Ghose was 
a fit guide in the dreamy haze of Shelley and 
Coleridge. Where Prof. Percival stumbled, 
Prof. M. Ghose confidently led the way. We 
could breathe freely in the atmosphere of 
Shelley and we could scour the land of Shelley 
without any difficulty. 

Such was the love he bore to literature that 
when he lectured he seemed to forget all his 
surroundings. He was a true philosopher 
treading the land from where time and space 
have been banished. The Laputan flapper, the 
bell at the end of a lecture, could only remind 
him that his hour was over. Where there was 
no such reminder Prof. Ghose could not be 
made conscious of his surroundings. I remem¬ 
ber one afternoon when he presided over a 
seminar meeting in which there was a 
discussion on the topic “Romanticism and 
Classicism.’’ At the end of our discussion 
Prof. Ghose gave us a very illuminating lecture 


on the topic. I remember still how he grew 
warm on the subject and began |to prove that 
Romanticism and Classicism are not to be 
separated. They are intertwined in all litera¬ 
ture worth the name,—only the proportion 
varies. Milton, the grave, old poet of ‘Paradise 
Lost’ can be as gay as a flippant poet like 
Byron. He quoted the lines in which Milton 
refers to the kidnapping of Proserpine by 
Pluto— 

“While gathering flowers in the fair field 

of Ena, 

Herself a fairer flower, 

Was by gloomy Dis gathered.’’ [ Pluto ] 

The old gray poet easily slipped into 
the young man’s appreciation of youthful 
beauty. 

While he was lecturing, the sky became 
overcast with clouds, there were roars of 
thunder. The fury of this upset the students. 
One by one they vanbhed from the class. It 
began to rain very heavily. Only three students 
were left in the class and Prof. Ghose was 
still lecturing in his leisurely manner absorbed 
in the subject. We must acknowledge that we 
three were fascinated and though conscious 
of what was happening outside, wc hung on 
his lips. When wc were let off the street was 
flooded with water and wc had to hire a 
bullock-cart (there were no rickshaws then) to 
cross over to solid land. 

1 remember another incident of my life 
similar to this. Prof. Janaki Nath Bhatta- 
rharyya, M. A., P. R. S. of the Ripon College 
(now Surendranath College) arranged to give 
us an extra lecture on every Sunday of a 
summer vacation on Burke’s f'rench Revolu¬ 
tion. His lectures were very illuminating. 
One Sunday, however, wc were waiting at the 
College, but the Professor didn’t turn up in 
time. We knew how forgetful he was. Some 
of us went out to find him. There he was, 
sunding on the footpath intently looking at a 
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chess board around which players were 
playing. We startled him to consciousness. 
He came to College to deliver his lecture. 

Another incident of such absent-minded* 
ness, I found in an English Honours class of 
Janakibabu. The class started at half past 
nine in the morning. The students of that 
class were only three or four who all came 
from the suburbs. One day when I entered 
the class a few minutes after 9-30, I found the 
class empty. There was only one student, 
a Pass-student sitting like a cormorant on the 
topmost bench of the gallery. I found the 
Professor lecturing with a pinch of snulT 
between the tips of his forefinger and thumb 
and extending his hand towards the student 
as if offering the snuff to him. When I entered 
the class and occupied the first bench, he 
directed his attention towards me with the 
same pinch of snuff. It was his habit to keep 
his sentence unfinished for a word or two. He 
stopped for a moment for us to supply the 
correct expression and when one of us did, he 
used to withdraw his extended hand and thrust 
the pinch of snuff into his nostrils. It was a 
pleasure to sec his face beam with satisfaction, 
when we could finish his incomplete sentence. 
This act of his was automatic, but it served the 
purpose of rivetling our attention. We didn’t 
like to disappoint the professor by not supply¬ 
ing the correct expression. He created such 
an atmosphere that we as a rule supplied the 
blank he left us to fill in. After class I asked 
the Pass-student what the matter was. He 
said that being a daily railway-passenger he 
usually came to College rather early and used 
to doze on the topmost bench of the gallery. 
Janaki Babu found him there in the midst of 
the whole empty class, took him for an honours 
student, began to lecture directing his pinch 
of snuff towards him, till I relieved him by 
occupying the first bench. In hb case also this 
abstractioii was said to be due the illness 
■of his Wife.,-’r '■ J ■ ■ /■' 


Unlike Prof. Ghose and Prof. J. N. Bhatta- 
charya. Prof. H. M. Parcival was at the other 
pole. I never could detect the slightest irregu¬ 
larity in him. He was stiff as a staff and entered 
his class with the ringing of the bell and went 
on with his lecture till the bell went. He was 
a man of few words. I never saw him chat with 
anybody. He used to take the steps up the 
stairs diagonally. His voice had something of 
a crack in it. He had a handkerchief peeping 
out of his waist-coat pocket. His book was 
written all over at the margin with valuable 
annotations. In the course of his lecture when 
a new explanation struck him, he fished out 
of his pocket a very small pencil with a 
pointed lead and touched a corner of his 
handkerchief with his tongue and rubbed out 
his old explanation and put in the new. He 
seemed always conscious of the correctness of 
his interpretation. But he was never dogmatic 
and always appreciated suggestions from 
students. One day at a difiicult passage a 
student like Oliver Twist was bold enough to 
offer a suggestion. But Prof. Percival did not 
act as Beadle did towards Oliver, but patiently 
listened to him and even went to the length of 
saying to the class that the interpretation 
offered was better than his own. He had a 
gruff but low voice and when he had occasion 
to laugh he gurgled in his throat and a faint 
puckering of the lips was seen. He had little 
of the orator in him but we valued him much 
for his meaningful remarks. Whenever we 
came across an allusion or a reference, Prof. 
Percival was at our elbow. It was remarkable 
that he took us through three-fourths of our 
course while all the other professors together 
could scarcely do justice to the rest. What 
wcl carnt from him was to dive deep into 
the meaning of words and expressions. A 
butterfiy of Wordsworth perched quietly on a 
Bower and the Professor reminded us that 
the Spanish word fbr a butterfly is ‘maripoza’ 
[Lat. rnarc—sea, pono —to place] 

This reminds me of another famous pro* 
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professor, prof. Lalit kumar Bancrjcc of Banga- 
basi College. He was commenting on the 
following lines of King Arthur’s lament of 
Tennyson— 

”1 found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I mark’d Him in the flowering of His fields 

But in His ways with men I find Him not.” 

The professor’s simple remark “the stars are 
the flowers of heaven” thrilled me and 
I thought how poetical those interpreters of 
poetry, were. 

Prof. Pcrcival was also a very conscicntiou.s 
teacher. He used to prepare himself for his 
lecture beforehand. For, sometimes after teach¬ 
ing us for half an hour or so he excused him¬ 
self on the ground that he was not prepared. 
This happened though very rarely. He was 
an object lesson to many teachers. 

Sometimes in the class he kept his hat on 
and asked permission of us to do so. The reason 
was, he said, that he had cold in the head. 

I am sure if he had a Boswell to note and 
record his peculiarities, he might have occupied 
the position of Dr. Johnson. I do not remember 
that he ever stayed away from his class during 
the two years (1909-1911) I sat at his feet. It 
was said that he was a native of Chittagong. 
But to my mind he had all the characteristics 
of a cultured Englishman, even though 
his dark complexion militated against this 
conviction of ours. He was a bachelor in bis 
life. How could his love of knowledge brook 
an interference ? He lived some years after¬ 
wards in a lonely fashion after his compeers 
had gone. 

Principal H.R. James was another w'orthy 
who left an indelible impression on me. He 
gave us only a few lectures on the history of 
English literature. He was a fluent speaker and 
had a twang making his words slightly 
unintelligible. But his sweeping outlook on the 
pageant of English literature was very delight¬ 


ful and impressive. Alas, he blew a few notes 
and handed over his task to a raw English 
professor, a First Class of Leeds U Diversity. His 
task was to read out these notes timidly strolling 
from one end of the platform to the other. It 
was lucky for him that the Indian students 
were still docile and respected their teachers. 
Another redoubtable English professor (he 
often boasted that he took thirty-six examina¬ 
tions, mostly on the English Bible) came to the 
help of the previous one. He was not shy, but 
rather bold and valiant. He spent the hour of 
his lecture in dictating notes on certain 
authors, punctuated by caustic remarks on 
Indian pronunciation. Credit must be given to 
him for pronouncing English well. But we could 
never fathom the depth of his scholarship. 

Principal James’s command over the history 
of English Literature and his sweep of out¬ 
look reminds me of another Bengalee professor 
who took constitutional law in the Law College. 
He was Prof. P. K. Chakroborty, Bar-at-Law, 
editor of the paper ‘Forward’. In a few lec¬ 
tures he gave us an idea of the march of 
constitutional law from Magna Carta to Irish 
Home Rule. He studied philosophy in an 
English University and the delivery ot his 
lectures was thoughtful and grave. It was a 
pity that he mysteriously disappeared from 
this world. We felt that such a spirit could, 
never die. 

Another worthy of the University Law 
College was Prof. P.N. Chattcrjcc, Bar-at-Law. 
His class was from 8-30 to 9-30 A.M. He never 
entered the class before 9-15 A.M. complaining 
of the shortness of his time. He never called 
the rolls, but he simply marked us ail ‘pre¬ 
sent’. He lost no time in delivering his lec¬ 
ture. It was brilliant. 1 could never think of a 
more impressive speaker. Everthing was 
superb in his delivery. 

Another star in the firmament was Prof. 
J.L. Banerjee of the Ripon College. He wa*- 
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the impersonation of activity. He came to the 
class and began to talk about politics (those 
were the days of the swadeshi movement, the 
boycott of British goods) and made caustic 
remarks on the Government officials. After the 
preliminary talk he began to lecture. He was a 
very fast speaker. It v\as-.aid rliat the short¬ 
hand writers could hardly keep pace with him. 
His voice was shrill and became shriller as his 
enthusiasm rose. For our B.A. flonours-coursc 
Macbeth was prescribed. But he never cared 
to give his class on Macbeth as it was in the 
afternoon, at 4 P.M. One day however, a 
lucky day 1 should think, the Professor put 
forth his appearance and started a lecture on 
Shakespearian I'ragedy. It was a brilliant 
lecture, no politics, luuhiiig extraneous 
did encroach upon it. It was pure and 
simple literature that he gave vent to. 
Long aftcrward.s, 1 remembered what he said. 
His language was ordinarily inlet larded with 
unconscious quotations from Shakespeare which 
suggested a new world to the student who 
had a knowledge ot Shakespeare. He must 
htvc had a gigantic rnemorv to he able to 
handle Shakespeare's language .so freely. 
1 think in those dav> S[i,ikespeare wu'^ more 


Studied than ever. I remember an ordinary 
graduate who displayed a wide acquaintance 
w'ith Shakespeare and his earnest appeal to me 
was “Professor, instil into my daughters (I was 
their private tutor) a love of English literature. 
“He was rather elderly at the time and had a 
fine sense of humorous appreciation of punctu¬ 
ality. 1 used to appear at his house exactly at 
6 P.M. and he asked his daughters to set the 
clock right. 

I'rof. Bancrjce had an audacity no less in 
his remarks on English literature than on the 
British Government. It’s a pity that his career 
as a professor was put an end to by his ambiti¬ 
on in politics. He lost his life in an accident 
when he was dashing from place to place for 
securing votes. What an ideal professor he 
could have been, if he had not frittered away 
his energies ! ‘Oh Fortune, the rebel’s smiling 
wliorc, I had the satisfaction of collaborating 
with him in his annotations on a B.A. textbook 
‘Plutarch’s life of .Mexander’. The references 
and allu.sions were loo much for the busy 
prol'cssor and I supplied them all and I feel 
proud that he considerc<i my bit of work 
quite up U) the mark. 



INDIA’S LEATHER AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

13. R. S. GUPTA 


The leather industry is one of the impor¬ 
tant industries of India. Leather and its 
manufactures have a prominent place in the 
exports of the country. The Industry ha.s 
made good progress during the last few 
decades and is keeping abreast of the chang¬ 
ing developments. Indian leather exports 
in 1968 account for over Rs. 750 million and 
accounted for roughly 5.8% India’s exports. 
It is planned to reach an export of over 
Rs. 1250 million at the end of 1973. 
Diversification of our exports from raw 
and intermediate products to more and 
more finished leathers and leather products 
is essential to achieve this target. This 
diversification calls for greater (|uality 
control, modern technology, better 
organisation and management methods. 
It is in this context the symposium on 
‘dyeing and finishing’ is most appropriate. 
India has to keep abreast of the l.itest trends 
and techniques in fini.shing of leathers if it 
has to compete in international markets. A 
variety of leathers auxiliaries and fini.-^hes [are 
to be imported. A number of them could be 
made from indigenous materials &. several 
others are already being made like dyes, 
synthetic resin.s, finishes, surfactants etc, arc 
to be screened and compiared with imported 
materials ; for similarity in regard to the 
techniques of fini.shing and machinery used. 

Hides and Skins .* 

In the international leather market, 
Indian hides and skins occupy a unique 
position. India has been exporting raw 
skins and tanned leathers for a very 


long time. In fact Madras is the most 
famous centre for the unique process of 
tanning known as East India (E. I.) tanning. 
East India tanned hides and skins arc known 
all over the world for their unique and 
.special qualities. Apart from E. I. tanned 
hides and skins. India has been exporting raw 
goat skins, “wet blue” chrome tanned skins 
some quantities of finished leather, shoes and 
other leather manufactures. 

India, no doubt, has a better leather tann¬ 
ing industry among those important countries 
which have huge cattle population. The 
tanning industry of the country is one of the 
few old export oriented industries and the 
conditions that fostered its export orientation 
in the past century have altered and changed 
to a considerable degree that today the 
Indian tanniit who wishes to prodvice finished 
leather is not only to have the required 
amount of pioneering zeal, capital and know¬ 
ledge, but also highly sophisticated aids like 
auxiliaries and machines at reasonable prices 
to produce a first class cjuality at a competi¬ 
tive price. The Indian tanner has to pay very 
high prices for the auxiliaries and chemicals 
that he uses, whether they are Indian 
produced or imported and, in several ca.ses, 
the cost of such auxiliaries in the country is 
almost double in price compared to world 
market levels. The machines that the Indian 
tanner uses are burdened with heavy duties 
and the types of machines which are made in 
the country are so backward that although 
they look cheaper in price, they have a poor 
output. 
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The world demand for leather has chan¬ 
ged rapidly over the last decade and more 
and more dressing houses abroad are look¬ 
ing for chrome tanned leather in the blue or 
crust chrome retanned leather as against 
East Indian leather which they were used 
to. With the changing pattern of demand, 
the country will also have to gear itself up 
to manufacturing newer types of leather. 

Leather and Leather Manufactures ; 

This category covers finished leather 
which can he used for manufacture of other 
goods straightway, such as footwear, saddles, 
brief cases, purses, leather garments etc. 
The export of finished leather and leather 
manufactures has not come up to expecta¬ 
tions so far. Though Indian exports of shoes 
have gone up, they have not increased at 
at the same pace as the world increase in 
shoe trade. There is also very great scope 
for increasing the quantum of export of 
Indian finished leather manufactures. 
Serious effort.s should be made to promote 
sales of our finished leather in Czecho- 
slovakaia, Sweden, France and West Germany. 
There is a good market for suede and other 
such leather in these countries and the 
potential should he utilised at an early date. 
There arc good prospects for export of 
footwear and other leather manufactures in 
East European countries. As for I’.S. A. 
and West European market the trade requires 
light and flexible shoes and our tanners 
should devote attention to the production 
of leather suitable for making flexible shoes, 
and still better upper leathers. In this con¬ 
nection there are a few handicaps which need 
mention. The fashion trends in the world 
markets change very fast and finished leather 
manufacturer in India has to if- he wants to 
stay in the business, keep abreast of current 
developments. In view of India s great 
distance from the developed countries, which 


are the main consumers of finished leathers, 
it is not an easy job. Again in view of the 
great distances involved, shipments take a 
long time & could become obsolete, fashion- 
wise, by the time they reach their destination. 
Thirdly, to embark on a new kind of industry 
is risky In the initial stages and considerable 
incentives have to be given in the early stages 
in order to enthuse the tanners to invest in 
the finished leather industry. All these 
problems need immediate and concrete solu¬ 
tions. However the industry on its part can 
play its role by using a very potent medium 
for publicity, viz the commodity fairs. As 
far as finished leather, leather manufactures 
and shoes are concerned, a very large number 
of important commodities fairs are held all 
over the world, and planned, systematic and 
aggressive participation in these fairs will 
yield rich dividends in due course. 

Important Suggestions , 

(A) Ways for Scientific Utilization of useless 
Cattle. 

In view of the great cattle wealth of the 
country and the availability of abundant 
skilled labour w'hich can make various fini¬ 
shed goods for exports ; it is suggested that 
the government of India and the state govern¬ 
ments should be persuaded to consider ways 
and means for scientific utilisation of the 
stray and the useless cattle for developing 
the raw materials that they can yield. This 
would help to curtail the imports and build 
up an adequate base of domestic availabi- 
litv of these raw materials. 

(8) Tanning Process : 

Tanning processes have changed all over 
the world and the introduction of the 
modern plant and machinery is a must in 
India to enable us to compete satisfactorily 
against crust leather from Pakistan, South 
American countries and Australia. It is 
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absolutely necessary lor the tanners to equip 
themselves scientifically and produce standard 
products for export. 

The Northern India Conference on export 
promotion recommended that modern methods 
of tanninj; were being increasingly adopted 
and the Central Leather Research Institute 
was playing a useful part in this develop¬ 
ment. 

(C) Training Centres & Research 
Organisations : 

Recognising the imperative need for 
modern technical know-how and trained 
personnel, the government has set up a 
number of research organisations such as 
Central Leather Research Institute at Madras 
and Regional Training Institutes. Besides, 
training centres in flaying are being run 
by the Khadi and village Industries Commi¬ 
ssion, Veterinary colleges and Ministry of 
Food and Agriculture. 

Footwear Industry : 

India produces 150 million pairs of leather 
footw'ear today and earns foreign exchange 
worth Rs. 70 million by way of export. A 
demand is felt for both internal and external 
markets. It is an established fact that the 
research in the footwear industry is a must 
because new methods, new materials, new 
machinery, new fashions, new ideas of all 
kinds have put forth new demands on the 
footwear industry for continual change and 
adaptation for better performance. Surely, 
the time has come for a reorientation of our 
footwear industry on scientific lines for the 
better utilisation of men and materials of 
the country. Footwear research not only 
comprises research into footwear designs 
but also into foot health, foot comfort, 
materials, components, production methods 
and machinery, as well ?s research into the 
product itself including packaging, storing, 


marketing and display. To tackle these 
problems, a good understanding of Physics, 
Psychology, Anatomy, engineering etc, is 
essential which call for team work on the 
part of scientists, technologists and the 
industralists. The establi.shment of a small 
nucleus at the Central Leather Research 
institute. Madras is a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. It is sincerely hoped that this nucleus 
would grow and develop itself into a much 
needed Co-operative Footwear Research 
Association in the fullness of time to meet 
the demands and need of the footwear 
industry of the country. 

(D) Exhibitions : 

The Leather trade of India is an old esta¬ 
blished one. Accordingly, for this trade, 
participation in general international exhibi¬ 
tions is not of very much use. The main 
strategy should be to concentrate on inter' 
national exhibitions devoted solely to all 
aspects of the leather industry. A large 
number of important international fairs 
concerning leather are held very year and the 
Indian leather industry can profitably utilise 
the.se forums for projecting their image. It is 
needless to emphasise that exhibition in 
special .shows normally produce a more 
direct impact while the effect of participa¬ 
tion in general shows frequently is of long 
range value and does not always produce a 
measurable impact. 

(£) Collaboration Arrangements : 

As regards collaboration it is suggested 
that the Export Promotion Council for 
Finished Leather and Leather Manufactures 
should maintain close contact with foreign 
Institutes and organisations to obtain latest 
technical information and disseminate such 
information to the trade and industry there. 
It is also suggested that the Export Promotion 
Council should be consulted before the 
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provisions in the Trade Agreements for 
these products were made. 


(F) Simple Mechanisation : 

With the elimination of the excise duty 
on footwear, the small manufacturers of 
footwear were becoming conscious of the 
advantages of the simple mechanisation of 
various processe.s oi siioe-making. It is 
suggested that the state govt, of Delhi and 
U. P. should appoint a full time technical 
by trained officer h)r the footwear industry. 
I his officer should contact the manufacturers 
who desire to obtain small machines for 
their products and lielp them to overcome 
their difficulties in the matter. The actual 
imports of such machinery based on the 
demand indicated by the special officer of 
.state governments concerned should be 
effected by a suitable central agency such as 
the National Small Industries Corporation. 
Simultaneously, the Small Scale Industries 
Service Institutions should demonstrate these 
imported machines to the interested nianu- 
facturers and also encourage indigenous 
manufacturers to undertake production of 
such machines in India. The supply of such 
machinery could also be arranged on a 
collective and co-operative basis. 


(G) Design : 

In order to exploit new markets in the 
Western Hemi.sphere, if we would keep our¬ 
selves with fashion and design changes and 
mechanise our shoe-industry and produce 
footwear cheaper, the best way to develop 
this would be to collaborate with a large w'ell 
established manufacturer from abroad. It is 
suggested that a design unit should be set up 
in Agra to develop new designs and patterns. 

It i.s‘ needless to emphasise that the 
export potential for finished leather manu¬ 
factures and footw'ear is unlimited and we 
in India have not even touched the fringe 
of the world market. An all out drive 
towards modernisation of our factories is 
necessary by the tanners and footwear manu¬ 
facturers and this is the only way in which 
rc.sult can be achieved. With the rise in 
the standard of living of the people, 
especially in the Asian and African countries, 
the demand for leather goods is bound to 
grow. To meet this rising demand, exports 
have to be substantially increased. Besides 
competition from substitutes is likely to grow 
for the leatlier goods Industry. To meet this 
competition, new uses of leather are being 
developed. Production is being continuously 
adapted to the changing moods of customers 
and new products are being manufactured. 



PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

[ Contd. from previous Issue J 
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III—The convergence between business & 
public administration. 

Time has, however, surely come when 
active steps must be taken to undertake the task. 
This is because to<lay, more than ever before, 
there is a greater convergence between public 
administration and business administration; 
public sector and private sector and in the 
ultimate analysis, perhaps, between capitalism 
where private enterprise occupies the centre of 
the economic scene and socialism where public 
enterprise assumes commanding heights. This 
convergence emanates from the changing 
character of the state enterprise as well as that 
of the private enterprise, 

'Vhc experience of the management of a 
highly planned and centralised economic 
sxstem as iu V. S. S. R, and other socialist 
countries have shown that problems of manage¬ 
ment of public enterprises arc not very 
different from those of management of private 
enterprises. 'Fhc public authorities in socialist 
states have been forced to administer state-run 
enterprises somewhat in the fashion of the 
private enterprises : 

In the process, the socialist and capitalist 
economics have not only come closer but have 
found and would increasingly find common 
interest in the application of the principles of 
scientific management. The developing coun¬ 
tries such as India, benefiting from the experi¬ 
ences of the two different economic systems, 
have adopted the midway betw'cen public, pri¬ 
vate and co-perativc enterprises. All these 
sectors are bound to find common interest in 
the application of the principles and techni¬ 
ques of scientific management because what¬ 
ever be the form of enterprises—private, public 


or co-operative—all of them have to be rutt 
in an efficient manner. Their comparative 
merit would depend not on preconceived ideo¬ 
logical notions but on their skill and efftcicncy 
and this would mainly be governed by the 
pre.sencc or otherwi.se of scientilu: management 
in their operations. 

The private enterprise, on the other hand, 
is no longer completely private. In other words 
scientific management principles hither to 
applied to the operations of private business 
will increasingly have to take note of the new 
milieu in which private enterprises will have to 
operate. First planning, mandatory or indica¬ 
tive, comprehensive or partial, is bound to 
have considerable impact on private 
entcrprisc.s. 

Their establishment as well as their 
operation, would depend on plans and policies 
of public authorities. Indeed as f’rof. (lalbraith 
has also shown'-, even tlie production pro¬ 
gramme of private enterprises are inevitably 
geared to the programmes of public autho¬ 
rities. Thus management of private enter¬ 
prises has to take into account, more and more 
not only tlic general legal framework but also 
the programmes of public expenditure in order 
to fix up their own production programmes and 
targets. Secondly, again as shown by Prof. 
Galbraith, modern technology with its inllexi- 
ble commitment of substantial capital and 
skill, have made it extremely important for the 
public enterprises themselves to undertake 
planning and control of market and demand 


12. .John Kenneth Galbraith—The New 
Industrial State—Oxford & IBH Publi¬ 
shing Co. . 
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in the manner of the operations undertaken 
by the public authorities. Thirdly, with 
growing social consciousness and widespread 
popular expectations about the behaviour of 
private enterprises, the latter will have to take 
into account, more and more, their social 
responsibilities and obligations—their relations 
to the customer, to the public authorities, to 
educational institutions and indeed to public 
welfare and social norms and values. These 
can be neglected by the private enterprises 
only at their own peril’"*. Scientific manage¬ 
ment principles cannot exclude the conse¬ 
quences of the social responsibility assumed by 
private enterprises. All these factors—tech¬ 
nology, planning, social responsibility, etc. 
have made the operations of private enterprises 
more and more similar to the operations of 
public administration specially where public 
administration a.s$umes the nature of the 
management of commercial undertakings. 

These two i.c. public sector commercial 
undertakings and private sector enterprises are 
bc>und to provide almost identical scojje for 
the application of the principles and techniques 
of scientific management. Unlike traditional 
operations of public authorities, the end-pro- 
duct of the activities of the commercial and 
industrial public undertakings are both 
divisible and marketable ; the public 
enterprises cannot afford to neglect the 
economic aspect of their operations. The 
idea of what Prof. Galbraith called ‘post 
office Socialism’ has become more and more 
out of date and it is expected of the public 
undertakings that they are run .successfully, 
that they generate profits which are ploughed 
back not only for capital formation and reinve¬ 
stment within the enterprises but also provide 


13. Sec in this connection the report on the 
Seminar on social respr^nsibilities of 
business issued by the India International 
Centre. 


substantial revenues for the general develop¬ 
ment and for the maintenance of public 
administration. 

Even in the management of non-c«)mmer- 
cial op>crations of public authorities, principles 
and techniques of management could be 
applied with suitable modifications and to that 
extent they could be fully utilised. 

IV—Principles & Techniques of Scientific 
Management. 

it is not possible here to extensively deal 
with what these scientific managemeat 
principles & techniques are and how they 
could be applied in detail to the various aspects 
of public administration. An attempt, however, 
can be made very briefly first to recapitulate 
the main principles of scientific management 
and then explore some areas of their 
application to public administration. 

The mnemonic ‘POSDORB’ in a capsule 
form < ontains the main management 
principles viz. 

P — Planning 
O — Organisation 
S — Staffing 

D - - Direction and Decision-making 
Co — Control, Coordination and 
Communication 
R — Reporting 
B — Budgeting 

Planning is orderly arrangement of the 
future. It involves forecasting but it also 
stipulates certain objectives with reference 
to which a strategy of operation has to be 
worked out. The objectives have to be 
broken into sub-objectives which then 
assume the nature of so maity concrete tasks 
and no longer remain vague aspirations or 
purposes. A series of tasks and targets to be 
carried out in a certain sequence would be the 
last link of the process of planning. 
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The plan thus worked out has to be 
implemented through an organisation which 
will have to be constructed in such a way 
to be adequate ibr implementing the various 
tasks. Tasks have to be analysed in terms ol' 
a mumber of jobs and for every job there has 
to be a position and an incumbent of the 
jKisition. The in<umbents of the various 
positions have to be delegated authority 
commensurate with responsibility. 'I’h'. 
positions will have to Ik; logically arranged 
vertically and horizontally and the 

relationship- 'Vertical and horizontal —between 
the incumbents of dift'erent jobs constitute the 
totality of an organisation. 'I'his, however, is 
only the ‘formal organisation'. Elton Mayo and 
Mary Parker Follett drew attention to the so 
called “informal organisation,” which is summed 
up by the term “Organisational Climate” w'hich 
depends on the human relationship of the men 
within an organisation and above all on 
leadership. The organisational climate may 
be stimulating and promote vitality and initia* 
ti\c. On the other hand it may be authoritative 
and rigid stiffling all initiative and self-help. 
Furthcritiore, an organization docs not function 
in a vacuum. It functions in an environment. 
Every' organization is embedded in the commu¬ 
nity of which it is a part. Ohauges in any 
organisation arc a.s much exogenous as they 
arc endogenous. In other words, they are as 
much decided by external inlluencc of the 
community environment as by the changes 
within the framework of a»i organisation. 

Once the organisational chart is worked 
out and the job positions defined, they have to 
be filled up with suitable personnel and this is 
the function of stalling. The principles of 
personnel management include careful enuncia¬ 
tion of the necessary qualifications for a Job, 
systematic procedures or recruitment and selec¬ 
tion, a planned programme of training and 
career placements including job rotation, super¬ 
vision and guidance, a sy.stem of reword and 


punishment which would make promotion a 
prize for superior performance, appropriate 
conditions of service and a sy.stem of incentive 
payments or remuneration etc. 

f)nce the incumbents of different positions 
are recruited and placed within the organisa¬ 
tion they have to be welded into a team and 
their group activities directed towards the 
realisation of goals and objectives according 
to the pre-determiried plan. This is the 
function of Direction or in other words of 
Leadership. This is the ojicrational part of 
management through which the policies and 
objectives decided at the stage of planning are 
put into concrete action. In this process, it is 
necessary to take a number of detailed day- 
to-day decisions which together with direction 
constitute an e.ssential function of management. 

But thin.gs may not go as planned initially. 
There might be unanticipated forces which 
might require a reappraisal, sometimes, agoni¬ 
sing, of the course of action chalked out 
initially. Change may be called for in the job 
charts, in the incumbents, in organisation, in 
detailed plan of operation etc. and this rectifica¬ 
tion process is the essential management func¬ 
tion of control. The corporate objectives of 
any large or.ganisation can be the result of a 
series of activities of different individuals or 
groups of individuals to be performed in a 
t ertain .sequence. The right things must be 
done at the right time in right proportion 
by the right people and this is the 
function of Co-ordination. In the process 
of execution, the managerial objectives 
have to be properly understood at the 
lowest level, at the same time there should 
be a continuous feed back through regular 
reports to the top echelons of the difficulties in 
implementation so that there is a constant 
dialogue and interaction between the top and 
the bottom, plan formulation and implementa¬ 
tion. This is the two-way How of commu¬ 
nication. 
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Finally. Budgeting is the financial expre¬ 
ssion of the physical plans and together with 
a functional system of accounting is an 
essential tool of management both for planning 
.and for control of business. 

In its attempt to realize its goal every orga¬ 
nisation has to deal with a large number of 
other organisations—the suppliers, the custo¬ 
mers, the local authorities and the public 
authorities and put across its requirements in 
the form of attractive proposals. This is the 
function of Representation and Public Relations. 

Because these are scientific principles they 
have a measure of universal validity ; that is 
they could be applied to every area of 
business—industrial or commercial, various 
types of operations—purchasing, inventory 
keeping, producing, selling or marketing etc. 

Both planning of projects (commercial or 
otherwise) and their implementation require 
scientific management. Plan projects or 
feasibility studies have to include a careful 
analysis of market and demand, and to arrive 
at a fair assessment of unsatisfied { or replace¬ 
ment) demand which the project may be 
planned to fulfil. That would provide some 
guidance for the tletermination of the size of 
the project. But size and location would also 
depend on the availability of raw material of 
the type required, factors bearing on transport 
of raw material and finished products, avail¬ 
ability of labour, land (site), water, electricity 
and infrastructure factors like post, telegraph, 
telephone, education, health etc. Together 
with the economic factors, management has to 
consider project engineering —specification and 
design of buildings & other installations as 
well as machinery, equipment, the time 
schedule of construction of both, and the 
technical operations like calling for lenders 
and their selection. Once the economic and 
organising aspects are planned, the financial 
management comes—the assessment of fixed and 
circulating capital required and the sources of 
supply of the invcstiblc resources. Depending 
on the phases of installation (construction) and 
operation, a perspective cash-flow budget .has 
to be worked. For the operation stage, an 
Income and expenditure budget must be pre¬ 
pared. This should help through a cost-benefit 
analysis in arriving at the break-even point and 
optimum point of operation and provide definite 
norms regarding the utilisation of installed 


capacity. Last but not least for both the 
construction and operation stages, a proper 
administrative organisation has to be planned 
and set up and the most suitable personnel 
recruited and trained and assigned definite 
responsibilities for the most efficient construc¬ 
tion and operation of the project’i. 

The bare outline of scientific management 
principles and techniques given above docs not 
of course do justice to a considerable sophistica¬ 
tion that the subject has by now acquired 
thanks to the labours of different schools of 
scientific management. These go far beyond 
the contributions of the original founders— 
Taylor, Emerson, Galbraith and Fayol. The 
Management Process Theory School, The 
Empirical 'fheory School, The Human 
Behaviour Theory' School, The Social 
System Theory School, The Normative 
Decision Theory School, The Mathematical 
Theory School and the Economic Analysis 
and Managerial Accounting Theory School— 
each of these have provided a remarkable 
understanding of the various principles and 
and techniques of scientific management. The 
Mathematical School in particular has pro¬ 
vided a wide variety of techniques—operation 
research, linear programming, queuing theory. 
Games theory, PERT technique, critical path 
method, simulation etc. whose potentialities 
in their application to business and public 
administration are yet to be fully exploited. 
As Harold Koonts has pointed out, the diffe¬ 
rent approaches of the different schools are a 
kind of intellectual division of labour in 
studying problems of managing. Out of them 
should be built up a unified theory of manage¬ 
rial service for the practical manager, manage¬ 
ment in a unified and integrated operation. 
The components of this unified theory should 
include—(1) systematic study of work 
(efforts & results) (2) methodical investiga¬ 
tion of organisational structure (3) thorough 
study of human behaviour and human rela¬ 
tionship in the work place (4) ord erly approach 
to social position, rcsponcibility and ethical 
foundations of management profession & (5) 
rational treatment of resources for optimum 
allocation and utilisation. 


14. For an excellent exposition of these 
principles sec Manual on Economic deve¬ 
lopment projects of the United Nation, 
New York 1958. 


f To be continued ] 



REORGANIZATION OF ASSAM 
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The “Reorganization of Assam” has been 
proving one of the most ticklish national 
problems, and even foreign countries have 
been taking a keen interest in it. Assam is a 
big eastern frontier state of India of about 
47,290 square miles excluding NEFA. The 
hill area is about 22.732 square miles, the total 
population of the state being 1,18,72,772 
according to the census of 1901. The popula¬ 
tion of the hil! districts is about 13,13,169 i.e., 
aboutll'lo of the total for the state. The 
number of people of the Scheduled Tribes 
(both plains and hills) in the state is about 23 
lakhs, i.e, \8% of the total number for the 
state. These figures will give an idea of the 
area and the population involved. The hill 
districts of Assam are United Khasi-Jaintia 
Hills, Garo Hills, Mikir Hills, North Cachar 
Hills and Mizo Hills. The Mikir Hills were 
parts of the two plain districts of Nowgong 
and Sibsagar before 1951, and North Gachar 
Hills were parts of the Glachar district. The 
Mizo district and the North Cachar Hills under 
the Government of India Act, 1935, were 
“excluded areas” and the United Khasi-Jaintia 
excluding Shillong, Garo Hills and Mikir 
Hills were “partially exchided areas”. The 
Provincial Ministry had no jurisidiction and 
expenditure rights over the excluded areas. 
The excluded areas had no representative in 
the Provincial Assembly. The excluded areas 
were administered by the Ministry subject to 
the special power of the Governor. 

The hill areas of Assam arc not well-orga¬ 
nized. It will be not wrong to say that one 
clan or tribe differs from another clan or 
tribe as much as they differ from plain area 


people. They have no common language, 
neither Assamese nor Hindi is common to all. 
English is spoken by very few persons. Their 
culture, laws, customs and social behaviour 
differ from one another and sometimes abso¬ 
lutely. All these facts indicate that there is 
a great diversity in the life of the hill area. 
The British rule was the main factor respon¬ 
sible for the division of the hill area. There 
arc instances that before British rule there 
were closer contacts beween the plain and the 
hill tribes. 

The present problem of recognization 
started from the British policy of "Divide 
and Rule”. There are also other factors that 
made this problem more complicated, some of 
them are the Sixth Schedule of the Constitu¬ 
tion, the creation of Nagaland, Nehru,s 
policy of maximum autonomy, shelving the 
Pataskar Commission Report, controversy over 
Ashoka Mehta Committee recommendations, 
the Union Home Ministry’s statement of 13 
January 1967, the Prime Minister’s statement 
on 29 December 1967, at Gauhati in support 
of separate Hill State and the rigid attitude 
of APHLC for separate Hill State, are some 
of the main factors that are responsible for 
making the problem critical. The up-to-date 
assessment shows that in the name of reorgni- 
zation it has really been a disorganization 
movement. As Britishers never wanted a 
united India, so they divided Assam in di%- 
rent units and encouraged complete autonomy. 
At the time of introduction of the Sixth 
Schedule an objection was n ade with the 
view that the it will divide the province—the 
Sixth Schedule provided for : special arrange^ 
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,ent for the tribes by establishing autonomous 
administration in these areas so that the 
tribal people may continue to follow their 
traditional way of life according to their 
wishes. They were given power for making 
laws, administration of justice, to assess and 
collect land revenue on land and buildings. 
After the creation of Nagaland the demand 
of a seperate Hill state has grown. 

The State Reorganization Comroissio*^ 
after having considered all necessary argu¬ 
ments, refused to recommend the demand for 
a separate Hill State, but Mr. Nehru’s views 
were contrary to those of the State Reorgani¬ 
zation Commission. During the meeting 
between Mr. Nehru and APHLC, the general 
agreement was on “the largest measure of 
autonomy, maximum autonomy.” Scottish 
pattern was also otfered as a solution. The 
APHLC had complained that there was great 
discriniination with hill area people. In the 
meantime a Commission headed by Mr. 
Pataskar was appointed. The Pataskar Commi¬ 
ssion made on the spot study to find out facts. 
The Commission reached the conclusion after 
making a broad study that there was no 
discrimination and injustice to the hill area 
people by the Assam Government as claimed 
by the APHLC. It was found that hill areas 
were yielding less than 2% of the total receipt 
of the State Government, which is much less 
in proportion to their population. 

The Pataskar Commi.ssion after examining 
the question of Reorganization in all its 
aspects made certain recommendations for 
realization of the concept of full autonomy 
maintaining the institution of common 
Governor, common Pligh Court, and common 
Assembly. The Pataskar Commission Report 
has been shelved because it is contrary to Mr. 
Nehru’s views of complete autonomy. It was 
not placed even in Parliament and no reason 
had been given to us why the Pataskar 


Commission Report submitted in March 1966 
had to be shelved in January 1967. 

On 13 January 1967 the Union Home 
Ministry issued a statement which proposed 
having equal status not subordinate to one 
another. There was a great resentment from, 
the plain area people over this proposal of 
13 January 1967 ; the APHLC, however, 
welcomed it. This theor>’ of federalism will 
bring national disintegration, the other 
states would also be divided, and if this process 
continued, India will soon become a loose 
confederation and the unity of India which 
was achieved after long sacrifice will be 
challenged. So the federal structure proposed 
on 13 January was contrary to the unity of 
Assam in particular and to that of the 
country in general. 

It was apprehended that the creation of 
a separate Hill State would bring unaccount¬ 
able problems. In the many hill areas there 
are plain tribes, Nepalese, Muslims, and other 
people ; for example, in the Garo Hills there 
are more than one-third non-Garos, and so is 
the case with the Kliasi Hills and other Hills. 
It was found that the federal structure, if 
implemented as supported by APHLC, would 
damage the liberty and rights of the non-hill 
peoples. Similarly there are many other hills, 
such as Mikir hills, and North Cachar hills, 
that are opposed to a separate Hill State. 
They want to remain with the present State 
of Assam with full autonomy for their areas. 
The creation of a separate hill state would, it 
was apprehended, create more problems 
instead of solve them, because hills areas and 
plain areas are so inter-dependent and inter¬ 
related that one cannot remain without the 
other. Even if a separate hill state were 
created as demanded by the APHLC, what is 
the guarantee that the sub-hills will not 
demand separate hill states ? 

Another solution of the Astwen Rcorgani- 
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zation problem is said to be a Union Terri¬ 
tory. But it would not be in the interest of 
the plain area pco])le or hill area people, 
bcciause the centre will rule the entire terri¬ 
tory and it would not be acceptable to the 
plain area or the hill area as a solution. 

A new development in the Assam Reorga¬ 
nization came by the formation of a new 
Committee headed by Asoka Mehta to find 
out a solution of the problem. After hectic 
search the Asoka Mehta Committee did not 
favour a separate statehood to the areas within 
or without a regional federation of Assam 
as demanded by the APHLC. These arc the 
details of Asoka Mehta Committee recommen¬ 
dations : 

(1) A federal structure should not be the 
basis of reorganisation of the present state of 
Assam. 

(2) While the Committee considered the 
unity and integrity of the present state of 
Assam as essential in the interest of the plains 
and hills, it recommends maximum autonomy 
to the hill areas. 

(3) As each of the hill areas dilTers from 
others in the matter of development, social 
customs, ethnic origin, language, inheritance 
etc., they should be given maximum possible 
autonomy with the right to merge with other 
autonomous areas, after a resolution Is passed 
in their respective legislatures by two-thirds 
majority of the total representatives of each of 
the legislatures. 

(4) In the event of this scheme being 
accepted the present district councils will 
cease to exist. 

(5) The legislatures of the autonomous 
areas will have full legislative authority and 
will have privilege of a legislature in respect 
of the subjects assigned to such legislatures of 
autonomous areas. 

(G) The subjects assigned to the legisla¬ 


tures of autonomous areas are clearly stat 
in the list enclosed in addition to the subjects 
allotted to the district councils under the Sixth 
Schedule (of the Constitution). Some other 
subjects, like transport, agricultural education 
and veterinary training (except at college and 
post-graduate stages), enforcement of weights 
and measures, relief of agricultural indebted- 
nc.ss and regulation of cinemas may be 
assigned to the autonomous areas. 

(7) The legislature.s for the autonomous 
areas shall consist of representatives compri¬ 
sing not more than and not less than 20’ 
elected members, including not more than 
three nominated members to represent 
the interests of minorities. 'I’here will be a 
chairman and a deputy chairman of the 
legislature. 

(S) The executive powers in respect of 
assigned subjects will be exercised by the 
Governor with the aid and advice of an 
executive council which shall be responsible 
to the legislature. 

(9) The Executive Council will consist of 
a Chief Executive Councillor appointed by the 
Governor and other Councillors appointed by 
the Governor on the advice of the Chief 
Executive Councillor. 

(10) 'I'hc Executive Council will have its 
own Secretariat. 

Governor's Functions 

(11) Every bill shall be submitted to the 
Governor. In giving his assent, the Governor 
shall act on the advice of the Clhief Minister 
of Assam who will consult the Tribal Ministers 
of his Council of Ministers as well as the Chief 
Executive Councillor of the autonomous areas 
concerned. 

(12) In the matter of an appeal affecting 
minority interests, the Governor will be the 
appellate authority. 
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(13) In appointing the ministers from the 
hill areas the Chief Minister will consult the 
members of the Assam Legislative Assembly 
representing the hill areas as well as the 
Chief Executive Councillors as a matter of 
convention. 

Reaction over Mehta Committee' - 
Recommendations. 

The assessment of the Mehta Committee 
recommendations indicate that it favours the 
balanced solution; while conceding the 
maximum possible autonomy to the hill areas, 
it has not opposed the autonomous statehood. 
The Assam Chief Minister Mr. Bimla Prasad 
Chaliha along with state Congress Party 
supported the Mehta Committee recommenda¬ 
tions and pressed for its earliest implementa¬ 
tion. However the APHI.C rejected the 
Mehta Committee recommendations as it is 
contrary to their demand of separate Hill 
State. The APHLC insists on 13 January 
1967 statement of the Union Horae Ministry, 
which has been opposed by Assam Chief 
Minister and his Government. The Cliief 
Minister has warned that the division of the 
State would not be accepted in any circums¬ 
tances. The autonomous hill state will divide 
the frontier state. 

Though Mehta Committee recommenda¬ 
tions were welcomed by the Assam Govern¬ 
ment as a solution, the Central Government 
hesitates to implement it due to the opposition 
from the APHLC. The Union Cabinet is also 
divided over the issue. The Prime Minister’s 
smtement at Gauhati on 28 December 1967 
that “Mehta Plan cannot prov'idc solution to 
hills problem’’, confirmed the view of the 
Central Government that it was not willing to 
accept the Mctha Committee recommenda¬ 
tions. The Prime Minister said “If anybody 
does not want to live with Assam would it be 
proper to keep them in Assam against their 
wishes ?” There was a great resentment 


against the Prime Minister’s remark. The 
Executive Committee of the Assam Pradesh 
Congress was of the unanimous view that a 
solution should be found on the basis of Mehta 
Committee recommendations. Mr. B. C. 
Bhagwati, Pradesh Congress President said that 
Prime Minister’s statement at Gauhati on 28 
December 1967 has created a great resentment 
not only in the Congress Party but also among 
the .general public of the State. 

A state-wide resentment was displayed on 
13 January 1968, the 1st anniversary of the 
Union Home Ministry’s announcement on 13 
January 1967 that the State of Assam would be 
reorganized on the basis of a federal plan with 
two or more units independent of each other. 
While it was “the Assam unity day”, the 
effigies of some of the Union Ministers were 
burnt in the public meeting .in protest against 
her (Prime Minister’s) statement at Gauhati on 
28 December 1967, At Gauhati the process¬ 
ionists carried placards bearing “Down with 
Federal Plan’’, “No more vivisection of 
Assam’’, “Lachit Sena Zindabad’’, “Youths 
of Assam will not tolerate the Prime Minister’s 
prejudicial views’’, etc. The strike was 
observed also in the other parts of the state 
such as Jorhat, Nalbarc etc. The Indian 
Youth Congress also opposed the federal plan 
for Assam. In a resolution in January 1968 
at Hyderabad the lYC adopted a resolution 
which said “The National Council viewed 
with grave concern the recent political 
development in Assam, as it is a state having a 
strategic position from the point of defence and 
unity of the country. It felt that the unity 
and .solidarity of the people of Assam is the 
necessity of the time and any encouraging or 
fissiparous tendencies will certainly threaten 
the integrity of the nation. Unfortunately, 
a section of the opportunists is trying to divide 
the state into small independent units which 
will ultimately dcstory the unity of the people 
of Assam. 
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The incidents of the 26 January 1968 has 
raised the serious question whether unity will 
be preserved in Assam. The burning of 
the National Flag, the slogan of “Assam for 
Assamese”, the destruction of much public 
and private propertv is a great challenge to 
the unity of Assam and the country as a 
whole. The reasons for not implementing the 
Mehta Committee recommendations are not 
known. The APHLC is insisting that the 
Prime Minister should fulfil her promise which 
she gave to hill area people on 28 December 
1967 at Gauhati. Later on when there was 
great resentment in Assam over the Prime 
Minister’s statement at Gauhati on 28 
December 1967, she modified her statement 
by saying that what she meant was that final 
decision has not been taken on Assam 
Reorganization. 

The 13 January 1967 statement of the 
Union Home Ministry was also responsible 
for making the problem more vexed. 'Fhc 
APHLC wants no less then a separate Hill 
State, which is completely unacceptable to 
the Assam Governrnetit. 

11 September decision over Assam reorga¬ 
nization. 

The Central Government took the final 
decision on Assam reorganization as the 
Home Minister had assured in the Parlia¬ 
ment that the final decision would be 
taken on 12 Septeml^er 1968. According 
to the new decision the Union Government 
has decided to constitute an autonomous 
hill state within the State of Assam. It 
will consist of Garo, and Jowari (Jaintia) 
hill districts, in the first instance. Law 
and Older will remain with the parent state. 
There was a mixed reaction over the Central 
Government’s decision on Assam Reorganiza¬ 
tion. Assam Chief Minister Chaliha and 
Pradesh Congress Committee Chief B. 
Bhagwat welcomed the -decision. In a joint 


statement they said : “we are glad that the 
Government of India has announced its 
final decision. We welcome it. We hope all 
the people of Assam including those of the 
hills and the plains will accept the decision and 
work in the right spirit for the all round uplift 
and good of Assam”. Jan Sangh Chief A.B. 
Vajpayee commented. “Disintegration of 
Assam has begun with the centre’s decision. 
Fissiparous forces were bound to gain strength 
in the region”. Describing the Government 
step as “ad hoc”, Mr. Vajpayee said that the 
Centre could have undertaken reorganization 
of the entire cast zone keeping in view the 
democratic aspirations of the people and the 
security of the region. Mr. Hem Barua 
M.P. (PSP) said that the Centre’s decision 
to carve out an autonomous Hill State in 
Assam “can be experimented with as a 
measure of concerted living and harmonious 
relations between the dilTerent sections of 
the people of Assam”. He said that “seeds of 
disintegration are inherent” in the proposal 
which according to him, was compromise 
arrangement. Mr. K. C. Barua, President of 
the “All-Assam Committee to oppose Disinte¬ 
gration of Assam” which speerheaded last 
year’s movement against federal proposal said : 
“Though I am not happy with the proposal, 
it should be given fair trial. In Gauhati the 
Centre’s decision evoked a favourable reaction 
amon'g political parties in the valley distret. 
They considered the proposal as a modification 
of the Mehta Committee recommendations 
and took it to mean final rejection of the idea 
of complete separation of hill areas. The All- 
Party Hill Leaders Conference announced on 
15 October at Tura its acceptance of the 
Centre’s proposals for an autonomous area 
within the state of Assam, comprising the Garo 
and Khasi hills. Shillong will continue to be 
the Capital of Assam. It will also be the head¬ 
quarters of the sub-State for the time being. 
Meghalaya (the abode of clouds) has been used 
in some official documents for the new 
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sub>state. The APHLC decided to give a 
fair trial to the proposal and claimed that this 
policy was in consonance with the consensus 
at public meetings held since 20 September 
in the two districts in this connection. The 
resolution of acceptance, emphasized, however 
that while trying out the proposals the 
APHLC would continue its efforts for a 
completely separate hill district of Assam. 
The Conference also appointed a Cotnmittcc 
to convey to the Government of India what 
it called the shortcomings and anomalies of 
the present proposals. 

The direct action movement for the forma¬ 
tion of a separate state will continue to be iji 
al»eyancc although volunteers would still be 
trained and organized for such a movement. 
The proposals, which have been accepted by 
the APHLC have also received support from 
all other political parties in the plains, except 
the SSP which have five members in the 
Assiim Assembly. 

The two hill districts—the Garo and the 
United Khasi and Jaintia hills—will lie a sub¬ 
state within Assam with thicr own Legislature 
and Ministers. 

The Lok Sabha passed the Constitution 
(22nd Amendment) Bill on April 15, 19()9, to 
pave the way for the reorganization of Assam 
with the creation of an autonomous hill state. 
(When the Bill becomes law, with the appro¬ 
val of the State a.s required, it is hoped that 
the Government will bring forth another bill 
to embody the «lccision on the reorganization 
of As.sam). 

Though the Assam rcorgani/atiou plan is 
being implemented, and though the APHLC 
has accepted it in order to give it a fair trial, 


it is doubtful if the step would prove a 

harbinger of regional peace and would be 
conducive to national integration. Rather 
the probability is that the step would 
encourage other regions in India to make 
similar demands. Though the Home Minister 
Mr. Chavan, assured the House that *‘We do 
not want to have a large number of smaller 
states” because that would be the beginning of 
disintegration, some of the supporters for the 
Bill made it clear that they wanted to follow 
the precedent elsewhere also. For example, 
Prof. N. G. Ranga spoke of Telengana, while 
Prof. Hircn Mukherjee spoke approvingly of 
an autonomous Gorkha-speaking sub-State of 
Darjeeling in West Bengal. The Assam prece¬ 
dent would give an impetus to movements 
for an “autonomous Jharkhand in Bihar,’’ an 
“autonomous I'elengana and an autonomous 
Kayalaseema in Andhra,’’ “an autonomous 
Saurashtra in Gujarat,” “an autonomous 
Vidarbha in Maharashtra,” an “autonomous 
Darjeeling in West Bengal,” and in that way 
would open the flood-gate of disintegration. 
Sri Barua pointed out that within weeks of 
the announcement by the Home Minister 
about the reorganization of Assam in January, 
1967, Nepalese settlers in Shillong were driven 
out and their houses were burnt. The States 
Rcorgani/Ation Commission knew the psycho¬ 
logy of some people to rule States to their own 
advantage and at the cost of other people, 
and had rejected such demands. In the case 
of Assam, moreover, the real aim of 
the APHl*C seems to be to achieve 
an autonomous sub-state in the first instance 
and then a sovereign state outside India. It is 
necessary that such type of tinkering with the 
territories of India should be put a halt to. 
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Tea is one of the principal foreign 
exchange earners of India. Tea was introduced 
to the British homes in 1657 and by 1815 
China tea trade became one of the principal 
factors in the prolit of the East India Company. 
The ollicials of the Company suggested 
introduction of tea growing in India as early 
as the beginning of the 18th cen tury. - The 
experiments of cultivation of tea made in 
Assam were successful and the first consignment 
of Assam tea reached London port in 183f>, 
where it got very good reception. This led to 
the formation of the “Assam Company” with 
a capital of Rs. 2 lakhs with the object of 
cultivation of tea in Assam. The company 
had the monopoly, and was so much badly 
managed that for the first thirteen years there 
was no profit and shar e valued at £ 120 was 
sold in London stock exchange fetching barely 
2s. 6d. ; but after 1852 conditions improved 
and the company began to pay dividend. Tea 
gardens began to be established is the Dooars, 
Darjeeling and also in the districts of Cachar 
and Sylhet. The price at which the land for 
the gardens was obtained never exceeded 
Rupees Five per acre. The cost of develop¬ 
ment was about £ 50 per acre. In 1850 there 
was only one Tea Estate in Assam with 1876 
; acres of land under cultivation, but within next 
twenty one years the total land under tea 
cultivation increased to 81,303 acres; and the 
output increased from 2,16,000 lbs to 62,51,143 
lbs. 


The tea plantations spread to other areas 
. also, including the Punjab,the United Provin- 
i cd, Madras and even Travancore (i.e.what is 


now Kerala). The increase is shown below;— 


year 

1885 

1905 

1945 

1,966 


Area acres 

3,10,095 
5,28,004 
8,40 644 

8,62,000 (approx) 


Output 

90602 lbs. 

221400 lbs. 

527556 lbs. 

3,75000 (Metric 

Tonnes) 


The yield per acre from the Darjeeling 
gardens is low and the cost of production is 
high, but the tea produced is highly reputed 
for its quality. The gardens in the Terai, that 
is the region at the foot of the Himalayas in 
the North Bengal area, produce tea of lower 
quality and the cost is high, whereas the 
Dooars gardens produce good tea at low cost. 
The Cachar and Sylhet gardens in the south- 
cjistem region of Assam produce common teas, 
but on account of their high yield and low cost 
of production these gardens have proved 
profitable. The largest tea gardens are located 
on both banks of the river Brahmaputra and 
extend to north-east frontier, beyond Uibru- 
garh. The high yield per acre renders the 
cost of production at low level. 

Indian tea mainly depends on export, and 
is the principal foreign exchange earner for 
India. The table herebelow will give some 
valuable imforination :— 


Years Export Domestic Export Central 

in consum- Duty in excise duty 


million ption 
lbs 


1950 

400 

205 

1955 

359 

308 

1960 

417 

287 


crorcs of in crorcs of 
rupees rupees. 

1100 2-57 

17*83 3*17 

13*50 7*65 
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One of the greatest handicaps to improve¬ 
ment of quality is that many of the tea bushes 
in the existing gardens arc old and replantation 
is overdue. 'Fhc Government of India have 
recently granted the industry a loan of Rui)ees 
Five Crorcs for improvement of the gardens, 
and the Life Insurance Corporation of India, 
a Government organisation, have acquired 
bulk of shares of various Tea Clompanics. 

Between the years 187(S and 19(14, five 
tea companies, namely : Teesta Valley, 
Haldihari, New Chumta, Gielle and llashi- 
rnara, were registereil under the Indian Joint 
Stock Companies’ Art. These gardens arc 
located in the Darjeeling, Terai and Dooars 
regions. The total area of these five tea estates 
are 5974 acres and the nett area under actual 
cultivation is 382(J acres. 

In order to obtain reipiisite and regular 
(low of capital and to provide technical know¬ 
how for the industry, the enterpreneurs of 
these estates formed the managing agency 
house under the name and style, of 'The 
Davenport Company. It could not be 
gathered whether the Ckmipany at the time 
of inception was a public or private limited 
company or a partnership firm. But, records 
show that it was a public limited company 
formed as such before the 20th October 1965. 

Three commodities which gave Bengal the 
foremost economic position, are: Jute-the 
golden fibre. Tea--the golden leaf, atid Coal— 
the black diamond. 'These are the commodities 
which gave the British Indian Colony a 
special position in the World Market, and so to 
say, had built the edifice of the British Empire 
in India. Jute was the monopoly of India, 
and only after formation of East Pakistan 
within which are situated the best jutc-growing 
areas of India, and after various other coun¬ 
tries in the world took up jute cultivation, that 
India lost her supremacy ; but that is another 
story. The nearness of the Calcutta port to 
the RaniganJ-Dissergarh-Jharia coal-fields 


enriched the Britisli Companies which were 
engaged in the coal industry. With the 
partition of India and rapid silting up of the 
river Hooghly, and also with the gradual 
decrease in the coal-consuming ships, external 
requirement of coal gradually diminished ; but 
internal consumption has increased on the 
other hand. As coal is not our subject matter, 
we leave that also. 

Tea, the golden leaf, had once 
detonated the American War of Independence. 
With the Ir.dcpendcnce of India and the 
British people retiring from the political 
arena, the British Commercial people in India 
also began to think of retiring. A large 
number of British industrial and l ommercial 
concerns were oH'ered for transfer and people 
with easy-earned money which they gathered 
during the Second World War availed of this 
opportunity to invest their earnings to get 
richer and to fill up the vacuum caused by the 
retirement of British merchants. These new 
rich Indians unknowingly have stepped into 
the shoes of tlie British Empire builders, 
without possessing the essentials which cons¬ 
titute the greatness of a true industrialist. 
These new Satraps who had aruassed Large 
cpiantilies of money tJirough dubious ways 
during the War hail not the <iualities of a true 
industrialist ; they went with rheir money bags 
to the withdrawing British merchants, and 
paying off the purchase price, took over the 
possession of their concerns overnight, and 
became owners of private empires. Their .sole 
objective was to amass money, more money 
and more. 

The firm Soorajmull Nagarmull, controlled 
by the Bajorias and the Jalans, hitherto mainly 
engaged in the Jute trade, like other merchant 
satraps of their clan, had purchased the con¬ 
trolling interest of Messrs. Mcleod & Co. Ltd., 
a British managing agency house, having their 
principal office located at Calcutta. This com¬ 
pany, at the time of take-over, was managing 
agents of thirteen tea companies. 
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Now, ftiiP irxjrr important !.ic;l should b'.‘ 
borne in rnintl. lea is not only ,ti;ol(lcn leaf, 
but is also a t'olrleri tunnel to earn uinlisclosetl 
pounds and dollars. IJy sliei'r manipul.atio'i 
in the invou'es,-- iukUt invoicint^ export.ible 
merchandise and over invoichii; imported 
matcri.ils, whl' h ynoc.ess is not indtnown to tlie 
new nabobs of the various Indian indu^trial 
empires, - Imge sinus of yyood mone.y insteatl 
of llovviai; inl(j India, are channelised to other 
destinalious. 

The new nabobs are not industrialists in 
the true sense ; they were traders, and they had 
one aitri in life : to amass money. With money 
came power position and influence in society. 
'I’he plantations taken over from the British 
Companies were, so to say, veritable ejold 
mines. Manipulation with the assets of the 
newly acquired companies became widespread 
and a most common practice. The assets 
of the companies began to be employed for 
further gains. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru in his 
impatience for rapid industrialisation and 
Indianisation of industries, gave carte blanche 
to the Indian industrial satraps to implement 
their own terms and exercise their indiscreet 
discretion in matters of trade and industry. 
The industrial policy of the Nehru government 
gave almost free hand to the industrialists to 
expand—and exploit. 

The Bajorias were intelligent enough to 
visualise the future to .some extent. The golden 
leaf, as has already been described, is a 
commodity which can earn pounds and dollars, 
and a good amount of which can be kept secret. 
The enterprising partners - Bajorias and Jalans 
became intoxicated with the idea of getting 
richer ; they purchased the controlling interest 
in Davenport. 

Soon afterwards Davenport was converted 
to a private limited company. In India it has 
become a common practice to embark on any 
lucrative commercial venture in the form of 


private limited companies ;—because such 
companies attract less attention of the Regis¬ 
trar .if |oint Stuck Companies and of the 
public. Stock lixehangi s are not interested 
in jirivate limiti'd companies as their shares arc 
not Tuarkeiable, and so, the affairs oi such 
conijianies .are not studmd scrioinly. Such 
coinjianies escayic public vigilance. It will be 
revcaleil hereafter how tliis mode of maaage- 
inear of large public limited companies by 
priv.ite limited companies lias created havoc in 
industry, trade and commerce m India 

7’he Balance Sheet of Davenport & Co. 
r.td. as on Kith (une 1965 shows ( llgures in 
lakhs of rupees } ;— 

Liabilities Assets 


1) 20,000 Ordinary (equity) I) Fixed... MO- 
shares of Rs 100/- 2) Inve.stment 4.3*Vd 

each... 20 3) Loans, 


2) Loans and dues to 

Stock, 

creditors... 

44-56 

dues fiom 

3) Dividend and 


debtors, 

Tax due... 

15 06 

cash and 

4) Investment 


Bank balances... 

reserve... 

6-22 

40 % 

Total 

: 85-84 

Total -. 85-84 


The list of shareholders of the Company 
reveals the following names :— 

1) Shyamlal Bajoria 
son of Nagar.mull 

Bajoria of 212, Cornwallis Street, 

Calcutta, w'ho owns 40 thousand 
shares, nominal value being... Rs 4 Lakhs. 

2) Alipore Holdings Private Ltd. 

C/o. Davenport & Co. Ltd. 

hold 60 thousand shares, valuing... 

Rs 6 Lakhs. 

3) Darjeeling Dooars Investment 
Go. Private Ltd. 

C/o. Davenport & Co. Ltd. 
hold 100 thousand shares valuing... 

Rs 10 Lakes. 
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TJie whole share capital stand in the name 
of one member of the Bajoria family and in 
the name of two private limited companies 
which are fully controlled by them. 

The shareholders’ list of Alipore Moldings 
reveals that out of the total subscribed capital 
of Rs 2'50 lakhs, Lilawati Bajoria wife of S. L. 
Bajoria, Gwanti Bajoria wife of B. P. Bajoria, 
Nirmala Bajoria wife of B. L. Bajoria, and 
Debendra Bajoria son of C. 1... Bajoria, 
together hold shares valued at Rs 2 47 lakhs. 

I'hc list of shareholders of Uarjceling 
Dooars Investment Co. Private Ltd. shows 
that the whole of the share capital of Rs. r)’25 
lakhs stand in the name of Ramendra Bajoria 
son of C. L. Bajoria, Krishna Kumar Bajoria 
son of B. P. Bajoria, S. L. Bajoria son of 
Nagarmull Bajoria, Banwarilai Bajoria son 
of Nagarmull Bajoria, and Sobha Bajoria 
wife of Kajendra Ba joria. 

The activities of these two companies 
will be discussed separately. 

As the share capital of Davenport was 
inadequate for the purpose of spreading 
the octopus hands for acquiring interest in 
flourishing industrial concerns, Debentures 
worth Rttpees Tcji lakhs were (loaied. As 
liquid assets of the company were already 
locked up, the Directors of Bajoria Properties 
came forward and pledging title deeds of 
3 Alipore Road, Calcutta, an agreement in 
this respect was made with the Trustees of 


Dalhousie Holdings Ltd. of Calcutta, on 
20lh November 1965. 

The Bajoria Properties Ltd. again mort¬ 
gaged the premises 3 Alipore Road and 
obtained a few lakhs of Provident Fund 
money of the poor employees of McLeod & 
it Co. It will appear that whatever amount 
is required by the Bajorias, it can be raised 
against the security of 3 Alipore Road 
premises ; if some day the question of realising 
the principal amount is raised, the creditors 
may have to be satisfied with the piece of 
paper on which the mortage was executed. 
The shareholders of this Bajoria Properties 
have their addrc.sses spread over distant places, 
namely : Calcutta, Ratangarh (in Rajasthan) 
Monghyr ( Bihar ), etc., and it will require 
indefinite by long time and huge sums as 
litigation cost. 

Arrangement with the Bank of India 
Ltd. was also made for obtaining running 
lf>;m to the extent of Ks. iO lakhs (recorded 
in Book No. I Vol, 201 No. 6217 of 1965 of 
the Registrar of Assurance, Calcutta). It 
is .surprising that Davenport Company, which 
has not so much tangible asset to raise such 
huge sums which it has raised, although there 
is a standing directive of the Re.scrve Bank 
of India on the Indian Scheduled Banks 
prohibiting accordance of loans for purposes 
of cornering or acquiring controlling shares 
of other companies. In a society where 
law is not uniformly enforced, corruption takes 
its own course and nourishes. 
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To all outside oliservers, the Mutual 
empire seemed to Hliw attained its hijihest 
splendour and powet when Aur.in‘;zeb 
ascended the throne ot Delhi in 1658. The 
native geniu.s of Alcbar, the genial morleration 
of Jehiingir, tlie sagacitv, energy and refined 
taste of Shah lehan had left the Mughal 
empire without a rival throughout Northern 
India and much of the Deccan too, and, 
given peace, prosperity ami culture to 
millions. “1 he wealth of India” had become 
proverbial in far olf countries, and the 
magnificence of the Court of the Great 
Mughal had “dazzled even eyes which were 
accustomed to the pomp of Versailles.” And 
when a trained administrator and experienced 
general, like Aurangzeb, who was also a 
puritan in the simplicity and purity of his 
private life, succeeded to the guidance of this 
rich heritage in the fulness of his physical 
and mental powers, all people hoped that he 
would carry the empire to unimaginable 
heights of glory. And yet the result of 
Aurangzeb’s long and strenuous reign was 
utter dissolution and misery. 

A century of strong and wise government 
under Akbar and his son and grandson had 
given to the richer and more populous half 
of India peace and security and impulse to 
improvement. A hundred victories since the 
second battle of Fauipat (1556) had taught 
the Indian world to believe that Mughal arms 
were invincible and Mughal territory invio¬ 
lable. Aurangzeb’s long-drawn wars in tlie 
South broke the spell, and the Maharattas, 
the Sikhs, the Jats raised their heads. Due 
to absence of peace and security, agriculture 


languished, and econcmucally the country 
became very vulnerable. 

The economic (.Irain, caused by Aurang- 
zeb.s quarter century of warfare in the 
Dcccan, was appalling in character, and most 
far-reaching and permanent in its effects. The 
operations of the huge imperial armies, 
especially their numerous seiges led to a total 
destruction of forests and grass lands and 
the production of agricultural commodities. 
The financial exhaustion of the empire in 
these endless wars was complete. Aurangzeb 
exhausted all the treasures hoarded by bis 
ancestors, and had to depend on the Bengal 
tribute sent by the Bengal Governor Mursid 
Kuli Khan. Due to constant wars, agricul¬ 
ture, trade and industry were greatly affected. 
The inflated expenditure and ince.s.sant 
warfare in the Deccan adversely re-acted on 
the situation in Northern India. The older, 
and more settled peaceful and prosperous 
provinces of empire were drained of their 
manhood, wealth and talent. The best 
soldiers, the highest officers and all the 
collected revenues were sent to the Deccan, 
while the important Subas of Hindusthan 
were made to starve. 

The English conquest of India was of a 
pulsatory character. It was achieved not' by 
an uninterrupted succes.sion of advances, but 
each aggressive governor-general was followed 
by a pacific economical non-intervenist. A 
Warren Hastings filled the financial void 
created by the wars of Clive and Vansittart, 
and laid the basis for the military expansion 
of a Wellesley, while the bankruptcy caused 
by Wellesely’s frenzy of conquest was 
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repaired by the recuperation of a sober 
plodding Barlow or Minto. The pacific 
Bentinck undid the ravages in the Treasury 
made by the bellicose Marquis of Hastings 
and Earl of Amherst. Not so Aurangzeb. 
Evf?r sinc<- 1679, Aurangzeb depleted every¬ 
thing in the South and nothing returned to 
the North. 

After bidding adieu to the liberal policy 
of Akbar, Avirangzeb alienated tlie sympatliy 
of the Hindus, who formed more than 75 
percent of the population. The imposition 
of the hateful lizia tax infuriated both Raj 
Singh and Sivaji and tlie Hindu.s in general. 
The lCt>ranic polity made life intolerable for 
the Hindus under the Orthodox Muhamma¬ 
dan rule. Aurangzeb furnishes the best 
example of the effects of that policy, when 
carried to its logical conclusion, by a king of 
ememplary morality and religious zeal 
according to Islamic conception, without fear 
and favour in discharging what he held to 
be his duty as the first servant of God. 
Schools of Hindu learning were broken up 
by him, Hindu places of worship were demo¬ 
lished, Hindu fairs were forbidden, the Hindu 
population was subjected tt) special fiscal 
burdens in addition to being made to wear 
a public badge of inferiority, and the service 
of the State was closed to them. The only 
life that the Hindus could lead under Aurang- 
2 eb was a life deprived of the light of know¬ 
ledge, deprived of the consolations of 
religion, deprived of social union and public 
rejoicing, of wealth and self-confidence that 
is begotten by the free exercise of natural 
activities and use of opportunities, in short, 
a life exposed to constant public humiliation 
and political disabilities. Heaven and earth 
were alike closed to him as long as he remain¬ 
ed a Hindu, Hence the effect of Aurangzeb’s 
retrogressive short-sighted anti-Hindu policy 
was vthe withdrawal of all their support hither¬ 
to, upi^tinttdly given due to Akbar’s liberal 


policy, and open revolt against the Mughal 
throne by the Marattas, the Sikhs, the 
Jats etc, which was mainly responsible for 
the decline of the Mughal rule. 

The retrogression of mediaeval Indian 
civilisation under Aurangzeb is noticeable 
not only in the fine arts etc. the decay of 
which was only tlte outward manifestations 
of it,—but still more in the low intellectual 
level of the generation. As the l7th century 
wore on, the older nobility, nourished on the 
manly traditions of Akbar, Jehangir and Shah 
Johan, gifted with greater independence of 
spirit, and trained with greater resources and 
responsibility, gradually died out, and their 
places in camp and court were taken by 
smaller men, supplied with poorer resources 
by the suspicious Aurangzeb, afraid to 
exercise responsibility and initiative, and 
seeking to advance themselves by sycop¬ 
hancy. The Emperor's self-sufficiency and 
obstinacy increased with age. None dared 
to contradict him, none could give him hon¬ 
est advice or impart unpleasant truth. He 
imprisoned his adult sons, insulted daughters- 
in-law and believed none. With the lack 
of leisure amidst the incessant warfare and 
rough camp life in the far-off South, and, as 
the nobles set the tone to society, the whole 
of the intellectual classes of India fell back 
to a lower level. 

The growing pessimism of the older men, 
w’hich we find reflected in the letters and 
anecdotes of the time and even in the works 
of thoughtful historians, bears witness 
to the moral decay of the governing 
classe.s. The historians Bhim Sen and Khafi 
Khan were struck by the hopeless change 
for the worse that had seized the Indian 
world and looked wistfully back at the 
virtues and glories of the men of the times 
of Akbar and Shah Jehan. We find the aged 
Aurangzeb himself dolefully shaking his head 
over the prospect of the future and predict- 
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ing a deluge alter his death a la Louis XIV. 
It is true, .as Sadullah reruarkcd in reply to a 
pessimt.st, “No age is without men of ability. 
What IS needed is a wise master to lind them 
out, ehensh them, get his work done by 
them, and never lend his ears to the whispers 
of selfish men against such officers” but this 
wise principle was not followed in Auran- 
gseb’s latter years, and it w’as altogether 
di.scarded by his successors, t ’areer.s were n Jt 
fully opened to talent The public service was 
not looked upon as a sacred trust, but as a 
means of gratifying the apostate, the syco¬ 
phant, the well-groomcd dandy, the great 
man’s Icinstnan, and sons of old official 
fanatics. Bigotry and narrowness of outlook 
under Aurangzeh and vice and sloth under 
the later .Mughals, ruined the administration 
of the empire and dragged down the Indian 
people along with the falling empiie. 

As the surplus produce of a fertile land 
under a most bounteous Providence was 
swept into the coffers the Mughal nobility, 
and pampered them m a degree of luxury, 
not dreamt of even by Kings of Persia or 
Central Asia, the degenerate nobility would 
in.sult and thwart new men drawn from the 
ranks and ennobled lor the most brilliant 
public services, and yet they themselves had 
grown utterly worthle.ss. I he Prime Minis¬ 
ter's grandson Mirza Tafakh Khan used to 
kidnap Hindu girls in broad day light, but 
when a Hindu artillery-man’s wife had been 
forcibly abducted by the scoundrel, and 
complaint was lodged to the Emperor by the 
aggrieved husband, the bigoted Emperor merely 
ordered the licentious youth to be prevented 
from coming out of his mansions. There 
were no good education, no practical training 
of the sons of the nobility. They were too 
much petted by eunuchs and maid-servanis, 
and passed through a .sheltered life from birth 
to manhood in the harems of poygami.st 
fathers. TJae proud spirit and maje-stic 


dignity of a Cornelia is impossible in the 
crowded harem of a polygamist, and without 
(!)ornelias among mothers, there can not be 
great .sons. In addition to unbridled .sexual 
licence and secret drinking, many members 
of the nobility and the middle class were 
tainted by paederasty, which Aurangzeb could 
hardly check. Due to slackness in governance 
and the concomitant disorder in the Empire 
towards flic latter part of his reign, supersti- 
ions came to .sway man’s mind and astrology 
seemed to govern every act of life. The 
planets hung like a lowering cloud over all 
men’s lives. Relic vvorsliip was universal 
among Hindus and Muslims and pretended 
magicians did a roaring trade in tlie plviloso- 
pher’s stone’s supernatural power to convert 
iron into gold. Neither the Emperors nor the 
nobility had any curiosity to know the progres.« 
rliat the VVe.st w.is making, though European 
gun-founders, artilleryists and doctors were 
no doubt patronised by the wealthy. 
A modern Indian nationalist will bc.st reali.se 
how blindly selfish and aufocr.'itic the Mughal 
Emperors of the 17th Centuries W'cre, if he 
considers that while they .spent lakhs every 
year in buying European objects of luxury or 
art, not a single printing press, not even a 
lithographic stone was imported cither for 
popular education or public business. The 
moral and intellectual tone of Indian society 
was greatly lowered by the abundance of 
slaves, who were captives of war and of van¬ 
quished families reduced to bondage or per- 
.sons sold by their parents for money in times 
of famine or in discharge of debts. Slavery 
lingered down to the first quarter of the 
I9th century. Official bribery increased with 
the gradual laxity of the administration. The 
above picture of social life from Auranzeb’s 
reign till the end of Mughal rule appears 
very dark. When vve turn our gaze from the 
crowded harems of the rich, and easy and lax 
virtues of the Mughal high-ups, we are boimd 
to admit that among the teeming millions 
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of the InJian people, domestic life was pure 
and not without its simple colour and joy. 
This virtue alone saved the people ircnn 
the doom of extinction vvhn h overtook the 
degenerate Romans of the later Itastern empire 
after the fall of Constantinople in 14S3. 

Auransceb’s private lile, dress, food and 
recreations were extremely .simple and well- 
ordered lU.s industry m admmistratiim was 
marvellous, hut this splendid vitality proved 
his undome, as they heeoi in him v. .self-confi¬ 
dence and distrust of others, a passion for 
seeing everything carried to the highest 
perfection accorditig to his idea of it, which 
urged him to order and supeivise eveiy 
minute detail of administration and warfare 
personally. The excessive interference 
of the head of the State kept his 
Viceroys and tiiommanders and even 
‘the men on the spot’ in the far-off 
districts in perpetual tutelage. High spirited, 
talented and energetic officers found them¬ 
selves checked, di.scouraged and driven to 
sullen inactivity. Aurangzeb in his later 
years, like Napiolean I after the climax of 
Tilsit, could bear no contradiction, could 
hear no unpalatable truth, but surrounded 
himself with smooth-tongued sycophant.s and 
pompous echoes of his own voice. Such a 
king cannot be called a political or even an 
admini.strative genius. He had merely honesty 
and plodding industry. He was fit tt) be 
an excellent departmental head, not a 
statesman initiating a new pc.licy and legis¬ 
lating with prophetic fore-sight for moulding 
the life and thought of unborn generations 
in advance. That genius', thought techni¬ 
cally unlettered, was found in Akbar alone 
among the Mughals in India. 

Politically Aurangzeb with all his 
virtues, was a complete failure. But the 
cause of the failure of his reign lay deeper 
then his personal character. Though it is 


not true that he alone cau.sed the fall of the 
Mughal empire, vet be did nothing to avert 
it, but rather c]uickeiicd the destructive 
forces already in operation by adoption of 
lii.s narrow Anti-Hindu policy. 

The .Mughal Empire did much for India 
in many ways. Akbar tried to weld Hindu.s 
and Muslim.s into a nation. Aurangzeb 
undid t'le wholesome work done by Akbar’s 
liberal policy. It is to be seen that the mass 
of the people had no economic liberty, no 
indefea.sihle right to justice or personal free¬ 
dom when the oppressor was a noble or a 
high ofheer or a land owner ; political rights 
were not dreamt of. All depended upon the 
will and personal outlook of the autocrat 
on the throne. The most exact parallel to 
the Mughal government is supplied by the 
mediaeval Italian kingdoms of Florence, etc. 
“where the whole power and all the resources 
of the country produce a court—the centre 
of the court is the prince, finally, the ultimate 
product of all this gathered life is the self- 
sufficiency of the sovereign’’ (History of 
Popes, Bohn’ed, ii 06). 

In Mughal India, as in all absolute 
monarchies, popular happiness, even under 
the best of the sovereigns, was un.stable, 
becau.se it depended upon the character of 
one man. The Mughal system of education 
and training entirely failed to maintain a line 
of promi.sing heir-appatents. The war of 
succession after the death of the reigning 
Kmperor among his sons and heirs is noto¬ 
rious, .'uid greatly weakened the absolute 
Mughal monarchy, as the Mughals could not 
fix the heir-apparent as in the British consti¬ 
tution. Humayun had to blind his recalci¬ 
trant hr others and sent them on pilgrimage 
to Mecca, inspire of his brotherly affection. 
Jehangir had to fight his eldest son Khusru 
and bli nded him. Shah Jehan got his rivgls 
Khusru, Parvez killed, and blinded his 
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brother Shariat before ascending the throne. 
Aurangieb had two of his brothers murdered 
and hi.s fatiier imprisorved but Suja fled to 
Arakan and remained untraccd. After 
Aurangieb’s death, two of Jiis sons Aram and 
Kambaksh were killed and Bahadur Shah 
became the Emperor. War of succession 
continued after the death of Bahadur Shah 
amongst his sons and Jahandar Shall became 
the Emperor after ius other brothers were 
killed. War of succession continued till the 
Mughal Emperor became a puppet in the 
liands of powerful ministers, who installed 
weaklings according to their choice and 
interest. Hereditary succession is only 
tolerable under a system where the tesponsi- 
bility falls on a ministry, which .screens the 
viciousness or incompetence of tlie occupant 
of the throne. Such a ministry the Mughals 
u ere never able tci organise. The monarch 
was obliged to fall back on the mob of 
adventurers, who crowded round hi.s durbar, 
who-sc {unction was more to amuse their 
master than to act as a modern cabinet. 
It wa.s never the Mughal policy to foster the 
growth of a hereditary aristocracy- 

After abandoning the liberal policy of 
Akbar, Aurang:«*b wanted to rule hi.s empire 
according to the root principles of Mu.slim 
policy in conformity with the injuction of 
the Koran. There can be no political rights 
for the minorities, the nation must be merged 
in the doramaiu .sect, and a community 
homogeneous in creed and social life must 
be created by crushing out all divergent 
forms of faith, opinion and life. The nation, 
as a purely political creation, wa.s inconcei¬ 
vable and impossible in such a state of things. 
The evil was aggravated by the fact that in 
India the politically depressed class or ofGcial 
minority was a numerical majority, outnum¬ 
bering the dominant sect as three to one, 
and at the same time economically better 


qualified, stronger in capital and wealth-pro¬ 
ducing power, and not inferior in intellect 
or physical powers. 

The Muslim portion of the population, 
about 95 percent of which was Hindu 
converts, did not prosper under such a 
polity. The orthodox Indian Mughals ever 
felt that lie was in India, but not of it. The 
religious teachers urged them to look back 
to ancient Arabia and draw their mental 
sustenance from the distant age of the 
Prophet. The Koranic precepts for the 
guidance of civil society and the regulation 
of human conduct and relations, were framed 
in a far-ofl age for a nomadic people. It was 
absurd, as a rationalist, like A\kbar, argued 
that they should be con.siJered binding on 
men of the ]6th and I7th century living in a 
country that had nothing in common with 
Arabia. The racial character of the Semitic 
peoples, who created the Koran and Sunni. 
Canon Law, was essentially dilTercnt from 
that of the Indians and mere fact of a body 
of the latter race having accepted the religion 
of the Arab.s, could not obliterate this ethnic 
dilTereiice. But thi' artificial creation of 
Pakistan has made the impossible possible. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, Mursid 
Kuli Khan, Governor of Bengal, Sadad Ali, 
Governor of Oudh, and Nizain-ul-Mulk of 
the Deccan became independent for all 
practical purposes. The student of media¬ 
eval history of India is also struck by the 
lack of fore-sight of the Mughal rulers not 
to think of navy when sea-powers were 
rushing in to take their place. The Mughal 
empire suffered future set-backs from the 
plunder of Nadir Shah and the invasions of 
Ahmed Shah Abdali, when the Mughal army 
could not put up a show even. In the 18th 
century, Mughal civilisation was like a spent 
bullet, and the downfall of the Mughal 
empire was only a question of time, even 
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if no Nadir Shah or Ahmed Abdali had 
appeared in India. The Marattas appeared 
on the scene and the Emperor Shah Alam 
became their protege. The Sikhs and the Jats 
and Hyder Ali and other petty principalities 
arose, till at last the British by their superior 
knowledge of warfare and discipline, e.sta- 
blished the British Empire gradually from 
1757 and quit India in 1947. The Emperor of 
Delhi became the master of the city of Delhi 
only ju.st like the later Byzantine Emperor of 
Const.intinople, till he waa imprisoned in 
1858 by the British after the Sepoy Mutiny, 
and banished to Burma, where he died soon 
after. 

Islam as interpreted after the failure of 
the rationalistic (mutazala) movement in the 
Court of early Abbaside Khalifs of Baghdad, 
became too rigid, too inelastic and incapable 
of adapting itself to changes of environment. 
It has all the strength and weakness of a 
strictly dogmatic creed, like Calvinism. The 
rigidity of Islam has enabled its followers in 
all lands to succeed upto a certain point. But 
there they have stopped, while progress is 


the rule of the living world. History demons- 
strates that the progressive races replace the 
conservatives ones, just as enterprising 
familes replace sleepy indolent ones in the 
leadership of our own society. 

The Indian people of the Mughal age, 
both Hindus and Muslims, were stationary, 
prone to venerate the wi.sdom of their ances¬ 
tors and look down upon the latest age as the 
worst. Experiment and free thought are 
hence apt to be condemned as an impious 
questioning of sacred authority and are inso¬ 
lent setting up of our own punny intellect 
against that of the sages of yore. The progre¬ 
ssive spirit died out of India at the death of 
Akbar in 1605. Then followed a stationary 
civilisation and such a civilisation is bound 
to decay as it finds improvement impossible. 

Therefore, if we wish to profit by the 
.study of our country’s histoiy, 

“—Forward, forward let us range, 

Let the great world spin for ever down the 
the ringing grooves of change.’’ 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

(Continued from the previous issue) 

SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 


Some fifty years after the passing away 
of the Swami, Swami Tojasananda of the 
Ramakrishna Mission had summarised 
Vivekananda’s aims and work in India. lie 
writes ; 

“The enliKhtened vision of Swami Vivekauanda 
embraced in its comprehensive sweep almost all ihe 
major-problems of Indian life (a) liquidation of 
. illiteracy (b) lur.al reconstruction (c) work among 
the labour and backward flas.ses (d) economic and 
social uplift of people (e) removal of untouchabilitv 
(f) female-education (g) relief works in times of 
natural calamities (h) preservation of indegenous 
culture (i) dissemination of the accumulated spiritual 
wisdom of the race and the evolution of a cidttiral 
synthesis.” 

This painting of the Swami fits in well in 
the gallery of social reformers and political 
leaders who have tried their hands at renova¬ 
ting Indian community life from time to time. 
The nine-prong fork, representing the Swami's 
efl'orts, is doubtless an imposing instrument. 
But the Swami’s w'ork, far less his aims, can 
not be measured by this yard-stick. His 
dynamic personality never reconciled to 
making piecemeal reformation. In fact, it 
was not reformation that he aimed at but he 
worked for a radical change. And, the change 
was to have come from within the man and 
not as a result of some ephemeral inspiration 
from without. 

This inadequate appreciation of the Swami 
is perhaps typical of the Ramakrishna Mission 
today. It cannot, however, be linked up 
with any individual effort; nor did it grow 
overnight. It owes its inception to the 
original controversy mentioned earlier, more¬ 
over, much water has flowed down the Ganges 
during the past quarter-century. And, it has 
carried along with it the ideals of the cyclonic 
monk. Man-making is no longer a problem 
of anyone. 

Immediately on his arrival in India in 
January, 1897, the Swami started his work 
of awakening the country. An inspired orator, 
the like of whom India has not yet seen, he 
could reach instantly the depth of human 
heart. Among those who heard him in their 
teens, very few arc still alive. Each one of 


them describes, with utmost respect and 
devotion, what stir his lectures made. He 
urged his countrymen to acquire strength and 
more strength ; in fact to move from strength to 
strength. As Rornairi Rolland says “Every 
thought was passion, every word was faith. 
Every lecture was a torrential improvisation". 
He at once became an idol of the Indian 
youth. His influence on them was great. It 
was so great that, whether they acknowledge 
it or not, all who guided the country in the 
Twentieth century owe their debts to him. 

Lecturing from Colombo to Almora he 
exhorted the country to rise from age-old 
slumber and to face the reality. In his angelic 
voice he pointed out from the house-tops that 
Indians had succumbed to a great weakness. 
It was both physical and mental. Primarily 
their physical weakness was responsible 
for at least a thirH of their misery. So he said 
that heaven would be nearer to them through 
football than through the holy Gita. Physical 
rejuvi nation was their primary need. 

“What makes the difierence’’ he said 
“between the Englishmen or the Americans 
and the Indians ? " “I have found it out. 
It is this; while the Englishmen and Americans 
have an abundance of self-confidence, the 
Indians have not 

This lack of .self-confidence was remarkable 
in every phase of their life. The Swami 
observed this unfortunate feebleness with 
considerable distress and said : 

“Wliat our country now wants are muscles of iron 
and nerves of steel., gigantic wills, which nothing 
can lesist, which...will accomplish their purpose in 
any fashion, even if it meant going down to the 
bottom of the ocean and meeting death face to 
face.” 

This weakness in the character of his 
countrymen, he held, could only be restored 
by causing them to assimilate the spirit of the 
Vedanta and applying it in practical life. 
This is why he said that Sankaracharya had 
left the Vadanta on the hills and in the forests, 
and that it was his mission “to scatttx it 
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broadcast before the work-a-day world and 
society." 

The Swami’s patriotism was not born of 
any political doctrine. It naturally followed 
from his intense love for humanity. 
‘‘Dariclra-Narayan” or the begger god is the 
wonderful wonl he coined for describing the 
miserable, the weak, the down-trodden. 
They were nothing but images of God. 
They must be clad, fed, and lookeil after. 
And, where can one find so many “Daridra- 
Narayans" as in India ? If the idea of social 
service distinguished Sri Rainakrishna from 
other seers of India, patriotism dilferen- 
tiated Vivekananda. 

This lack of sclf-confidcnce, born of 
physical and mental tlebility, was leading 
Indians to imitate the Wcsc. It was a 
thoughtless imitation, and not a sensible 
adaptation. He repeatedly warned his 
countrymen against it. If any one, he said, 
gave up his national t;ostumc and ways of 
eating and living, he would gradually be 
denationalised. One could course learn 
Irom everyone, but if that learning led to 
denationalisation, It w'ould not help his uplift, 
but would be a sure cause of his degradation. 

His famous exhortation, known as ‘ Swadesh- 
rnantra", or invocation to the spirit of India, 
is a rousing and inspiring saying intended 
to enthuse patriotism, idealism brotherhood 
and energy in his countrymen. It has hardly 
any parallel as a clarion call in Bengali 
literature. This is what he said: 

“India ! with this mere echoing of others, with this 
base imitation of others, with this dependence on 
others, this slavish weakness, this vile detestable 
cruelty—wouldst ihoii with the^c provisiom onfi, 
scale the highest pinnacle of civilisation and 
greatness?... .Forget not that the lower classes, the 
ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, the cobbler, tin- 
sweepeT, are thy (Icsh and blood, thy brothers.... 
Proclaim, “I am an Indian, every Indian is my 
brother. ..Say, brother, The soil of India is ray 
highest heaven, the God of India is my God. aiul 
repeat and pray day and night “O Thou Mother of 
the Universe, vouchsafe manliness unto me ! O Thou 
Mother of Strength, take away my weakness, and 
make me a Man." 

"Man-making" was as much on idealism 
as a practical proposition, and it seems desira¬ 
ble to study its implications against the poli¬ 
tical background of India when the Swami 
returned here after his first trip to the West. 
It gives a clue to his plan of action. 


When the Swami left for America in 1893, 
Lord Landsdowne was in the saddle as the 
Governor-General. He was succeeded by 
I^ord Elgin II in 1894 to be followed by Lord 
C’urzon who was very unfriendly, in fact, 
hostile towards the newborn political aspira¬ 
tion of the Indians. This ill-willed autocrat 
became notorious for effecting the partition 
of Bengal in 1905, a great event in the poli¬ 
tical life of India. 

But the seeds of Indian aspiration were 
germinating and growing into sturdy plants as 
a natural process. The progre.ss of growth 
was intensified by the spread of Western 
education and also of those ideas that 
brought about the French Revolution in 1789. 
A succession of severe famines in different 
parts of India after the Sepoy Mutiny in 
1857 underlined the need for a radical change 
in the administration of the country. In this 
.series, the famine of 1896-97 was the most 
severe ever known. It dev.astated a very large 
area ; the T.'nited Provinces, the Central 
Provinces, Bihar and .some parts of the 
J’unjab. In Bengal the resentment of the 
people against the alien rule was voiced 
through tlie Indigo disputes. Pandit Ishwar- 
chanJra ViJyasagar, a great Bengali genius of 
that age, showed the way to build up indivi¬ 
dual character and determination. The 
immortal savant, Bankimchandra sang the 
"Bandemataram” and liglited the first torch 
of national emancipation. 

The cumulative effect of all these efforts 
and events found expression in the Indian 
National congres.s which was initiated by A.O. 
Hume, a British Civilian and Theosophist. 
It was an effort of the wise British Govern¬ 
ment to cbanncli.se popular indignation to 
prevent it from taking undesirable shape 
and direction. The congress sat for the first 
time in 1885, eight years before the Swami’s 
departure to America. The congress, how¬ 
ever, did not aspire to win the freedom of 
the country. It merely aimed at securing 
constitutional and representative Govern¬ 
ment through purely constitutional means. 
And the congress comprised only the Hindus 
since Sir Syed Ahmed, the founder of the 
‘Aligarh Movement’ kept almost the entire 
block of Mohamedans of the country away 
from it. ; 

[ To be continued ] 



Current Affairs 


BAGDAD AND BARBARISM 

There were times when people were 
decapitated publicly and the executioner did 
his hideous job with a large si/.c axe. In some 
countries criminals were impaled and left to 
die in that condition in the market place. 
Killing by use of the guillotine or by throwing 
the victims to man eating dogs was also 
practised by certain rulers of men. Other well 
known methods of capital punishment have 
been burning at the stake, being walled up 
alive, starving to death, flaying or boiling in 
oil. Some kind hearted kings spared the 
criminals their lives but had them blinded, 
their limbs amputated, and disabled or 
deformed in some other manner. Barbarism 
thus found full expression through methods of 
punishing offenders. 

But with the growth of civilisation all 
countries gave up barbarous methods of puni¬ 
shing criminals. They also spared their public 
the ugly sight of drawing and quartering, 
breaking on the wheel and public hangings. 
But it seems, that some countries have gone 
back to their old practice. Iraq recently 
hanged many alleged spies and kept the dead 
men swinging from the ropes ends in order to 
teach them a lesson. They were however 
beyond all teaching and the only thing that 
happened was that Iraq lost her prestige and 
position among civilised nations. Hundreds 
of press reporters converged on Baghdad and 
the world rang with Iraq’s infamy. Some 
Iraquis tried to prove that these incidents 
were quite ordinary ! But their attempts at 
white washing the action of their rulers proved 
futile. 

It is now an accepted thing throughout the 
world that a government acting in peace lime 


has to keep up certain standards of civilised 
behaviour. Th.at some governments fail 
occasionally to behave in a civilised manner is 
due to the inclusion of barbarous types in the 
Tilling groups. This happens due to the 
success in elections or coup d’etats of persons 
who are not properly educated, trained in 
civilised conduct and experienced enough to 
judge ultimate cultural and social values. 
Such men perhaps donot find anything wrong 
in most things that are crude, vulgar, 
unsightly and contrary to ethical and aesthetic 
principles. Democracy does not really mean 
mob rule, but the mobs quite often get a tight 
hold upon democratic institutions. 

It is however the duty of civilised huma¬ 
nity to teach the mobs to discipline themselves 
and to adopt the ways of civilised persons. 
For unless all men and women practise self- 
restraint and try to live upto the hi|;her 
principles of behaviour set by succeeding 
generations ; the human communities soon 
break up and jungle law begins to eat into the 
vitals of the social order. We cannot afford 
to have mob rule or the rule of undisciplined 
ignorants for any length of time without 
suffering dangerously in the sphere of progress 
and advancement. Iraq too cannot go on 
decorating her public places with dead men 
swinging by their necks without suffering a 
complex variety of ill effects of such expression 
of elementary urges. 

ATTACKS ON CIVILIAN AIRPORTS 

Ambassador James Russell Wiggins United 
States Representative to the United Nations, 
condemned the Israeli action at Beirut airport 
on December 29, 1968 in a very clear cut 
manner. In olden days when wars were 
fought between royal armies, civilians were 
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left alone and the soldiers did not attack 
persons not connected, with the armies. 
Certain barbarous conquerors did attack 
civilians, killed them or carried them off as 
slaves ; but such actions were universally 
condemned. Great conquerors, like Alexander 
or Napoleon never acted in this uncivilised 
manner. Now-a-days with the growth of the 
idea of total war, attacks on large centres of 
population which have no military importance 
have become common for the purpose of 
breaking the morale of the nations concerned. 
But it had not been the practice, even in 
total wars, to seek enemy personnel, transport 
etc. out in neutral territory and to attack them 
for punishing the enemy. Israel’s attack on 
Beirut or an attack on a plane at Athens 
exceeds the limits of even a total war ; in so 
far as the places chosen for launching attacks 
cannot be referred to as enemy territory by 
the attacking nation. Ambassador J. R. 
Wiggins’ remarks in this connection have a 
special significance : 

“As Ambassador Goldberg stated in the 
Council on March 21, my government opposes 
violence from any quarter in the Middle East. 
Carrying the pattern of terrorism and 
reprisal into the centres of international 
commerce and travel adds a new dimension 
of destruction and risk which directly touches 
the interests of all states. My government 
c.an understand, and in fact shares, the concern 
of the Israeli Government over the increasing 
interference with the right of unimpeded air 
traval between states. Israel was rightly 
aroused and legitimately concerned about the 
attack upon an Israeli aircraft in Athens on 
December 26, and the previous hi -jacking of 
another Israeli airliner. The free movement 
of peaceful transport among countries is a 
matter to which we arc going to have to give 
increasing attention. Armed intervention that 
interrupts the movement of civilian aircraft 
ds an outrageous disregard of the laws of 


nations and an intolerable interference with 
the safety of civilian passengers.” 

“However, the United States feels that this 
action does not justify the Israeli retaliation 
of December 28. In the first place, we do 
not see a justification fora retaliation of any 
kind against I.ebanon. Nothing that we heard 
has convinced us that the Government of 
Lebanon is responsible for the occurrence in 
Athens. To the contrary, the Lebanese 
Government has made efforts to control the 
actions of' Fadaycen groups on its territory. 
Lebanon is a country which clearly has been 
doing its best to live in peace with all other 
states in the area.” 

“Secondly apart from the question of 
Lebanese culpability, the Israeli action is 
unjustified. Such a military attack upon an 
international airport is an unacceptable form 
of international behaviour. In magnitude it 
is entirely disproportionate to the act which 
preceded it. It is disproportionate in two ways : 
First in the degree of destruction involved, 
and, second, and more fundamental, in the 
difference between the acts of two Individual 
terrorists and those of a si/.able official military 
force operating under governmental orders. It 
can be attributed to good fortune that there 
was no loss of life. The risk to scores of 
innocent people, including passengers on 
aircraft in the airport at the time, was very 
great. Our reports confirm a substantial 
apiount of damage to equipment and 
facililie.s.” 

PAKISl'AN REMOVES AYUB KHAN 

As was expected Ayub Khan managed to 
substitute his dictatorship by a martial law 
administration of his choice. Ayub-shahi 
therefore has not been liquidated but con¬ 
tinues. All those who agitated for more 
political freedom for the people of Pakistan 
had therefore to swallow their strong emotions 
and to surrender to the armed forces led by 
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the military commander of the new regime. 
Majibur Rahaman, Moulana Bhasani, Air 
Marshal Ashgar Khan and Zulficar Ali Bhutto 
have all been put back in positions of no active 
political significance ; and the nominee of 
Ayub Khan has become the sole arbiter of the 
destiny of the enslaved people of Pakistan. 
Evidently, this arrangement has the approval 
of the foreign powers which supported the 
Ayub regime ; as no power has made the 
slightest move in support of the Pakistani 
people who wanted their right of self govern¬ 
ment. We have not heard that the foreign 
representatives of Pakistan have been changed 
either. If the same persons who represented 
Ayub’s government in other lands, continue 
in their jobs that will be further evidence that 
the new goverment is only a continuation of 
the Ayub regime. It will also prove the 
connivance of the Powers in this arrangement 
for washing out the anti Ayub agitation. 

Those who fought for popular rights, 
whether of the Marxist-Maoist kind or of the 
Islamic variety, have been unsuccessful in 
achieving their objectives. Mr. Bhutto has 
failed to establish his raj with the assistance of 
his student and street urchin forces. Others 
have failed to occupy any position of power 
at the head of armies of peasants and workers 
or of the devoted followers of Islam. 
Pakistan was created by the British for 
reasons of international politics with the 
support of America, Russia and China. All 
these powers agreed to maintain the Pak- 
government in a suitable mariner, so that, 
their particular political, military or territorial 
requirements were met by the creation of this 
new state at the cost of India. If India had 
remained undivided, all these powers would 
have felt some sort of a pinch some where. 
The existence of Pakistan therefore has the 
approval of the powers who are not united 
in other spheres of their amijitions or plans of 
development. The mystery of the inexplicable 


collaboration of the otherwise antagonistic 
powers over the maintenance of Pakistan is 
therefore not so diflicult to understated. It is 
really based on the “division of spoils” basis. 

When India was going to be independent 
after nearly a hundred years of struggle, the 
British thought out a scheme whereby India 
would be divided on a communal basis and 
the Muslim part of India would thereafter 
provide a pied a terre in India to the ex-impe¬ 
rialists. Pakistan was created and Britain’s 
financing partners, the U. S. A. .agreer! to 
provide funds in exchange of secret military 
bases to be set up by them in the new state’s 
territory. Russia did not object to this 
arrangement ; nor China, as they found in 
the creation of this fake democratic state 
endless possibilities of minor “edging in” of 
major political import. China did cash in by 
securing territorial advantages through 
Pakistani assistance. The territories of course, 
were all Indian. Russia became vastly more 
important politically in all matters in which 
India and Pakistan could not agree. The latest 
international imposition arranged by Russia 
was the Tashkent agreement which raised 
the acts of aggression committed by Pakistan 
to the dignified level of international territorial 
disputes. China, Russia and the U. S. A. are 
all poised for gains at this confluence of 
international political interests and secret 
intentions. This could never have been 
possible without the creation of the historical, 
racial and cultural freak Pakistan. Where 
Mujibar Rahaman, Moulana Bhasani and 
Z. A. Bhutto made a great mistake in raising 
slogans and stimulating agitation, was in 
thinking that there was a Pakistani nation. 
They harJ forgotten that a heterogenous collec¬ 
tion of tribes, clans and minor religious commu¬ 
nities, without any background of noticeable 
historical significance, could not react 
as a true nation would, when faced by armed 
forces of a considerable size and strength. 
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They had also forgotten that Ayub Khan was 
not a national leader whom they were arrang¬ 
ing to overthrow by adverse propaganda ; 
but that he was the approved head of 
a military organisation maintained by 
foreigners who were not interested in btiilding 
a Pakistani nation. So when Ayub found it 
difficult to remain in power he merely 
handed over his command to the next 
incumbent, who piomptly chased all the 
groups and coteries back into their lair 
by a very ordinary display of military 
strength. There being no Pakistani nation, 
but only minor groups of persons with no 

national memory, national feelings or national 
history; the reactions of the peoples of 
Pakistan to any political imposition Or outrage 
could only be skin deep and not strong enough 
to challenge the armoured divisions of Yahya 
Khan. 

NIXON RE\ IFAVS U. S. POSI TION 

President Nixon has been going his rounds 
in Europe in order to discover the present 
position of his country in world politics, so 
that he can determine his policy according 
to his finding. There has been much anti- 
US activity in Europe in which certain leaders 
of countries friendly to the US had taken an 
important part. The British however have 
not acted in an ungrateful manner and have 
really saved the position of the U. S. A. in 
the western regions of Europe. In East Europe 
the iron curtain countries have always been 
very decidedly anti-American and Nixon 
should have no difficulty in discovering which 
of these countries would develop into storm 
centres in the near future. The most active 
country as far as eastern European Communist 
Parties are concerned is the Democratic 
Republic of East Germany. They arc more 
communistic than the communist leaders of 
Russia. And the Russians have now to act 
as peace makers in Berlin and East Germany, 


so that the two antagonistic Germanics do not 
grow more unfriendly towards each other 
than they arc at the present moment. The 
present situation is such as might lead to a 
wider conflict if the two Germanics were 
allowed to arm themselves and, thus, plan to 
fight it out. East Germany cannot expect to fight 
West Germany without the assistance of other 
communist countries. If the other communist 
countries come to help East Germany the 
Western European powers will be dragged 
into the conflict too, and eventually, Russia 
and America will be participating in a full 
scale war. President Nixon has to resolvC 
the Berlin conflict between East and West 
Germany with the collaboration of Russia. 
If he can achieve that the possibilities of a 
third World War breaking out in Europe will 
be removed. And such friendly relations 
between the two major powers as will have to 
be developed in ortlcr to bring to fruit the 
idea of peace between the two Germanics, will 
also case up strained feelings in various other 
spheres. 'Phe Problem is therefore reduced 
down to the question of what the different 
groups of Germans will do with reference to 
their loyalties to communism and nationalism. 
Men like the political heads of France, Britain 
and Italy will be in a position to put spokes into 
peaceful negotiations; considerations of relative 
military strengtli of blocs will also came 
into the field. But the general nature of the 
problem will be more or less as described above. 
President Nixon’s second headache will be in 
West Asia, where the Arab nations supported 
by Russia and the Israelis backed by America 
and other Western Nations are involved in a 
serious struggle for power and 'Perritory. The 
Israelis have won the first round; but are faced 
by a progressively increasing military pressure 
from Arab sources. In this the Arabs are 
using arms secured from Russia and the 
Israelis arc manufacturing and purchasing 
arms anyhow and from anywhere. The 
chances of this struggle in West Asia slowly 
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spreading to Europe and the rest of the world 
arc slender, but not non-existent. It will all 
depend on how far other nations will go to 
help either the Arabs or the Israelis. The 
involvement of most Powers in other spheres 
will act as a check on the growth of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict ; but how long conditions 
will remain steadily as they are at present 
is anybody’s guess. Far away from these 
arenas of probable wars is the greatest 
source of danger to World Peace. That is 
the Peoples Republic of China. In this 
country everything is fluid and full of 
warlike and rcvolution.iry possibilities. The 
only restraining force is lack of enough atomic 
weapons and the fear that if war broke out 
China’s superiority in numbers will not be 
of much help for any length of time. Both 
America and Russia will perhaps not hesitate 
to use nuclear weapons against China, if they 
found that numbers and conventional weapons 
were causing great losses to them. China too 
has atomic weapons; but her stock pile 
cannot compare with that of America or 
Russia. The only reason why China has got 
away with her aggressions here and there has 


been the fear of both Russia and America 
that China will soon be at war with one of 
these two powers. Both these powers are 
waiting to see whom China attacks first. The 
recent invasion of Russian Territory by 
Chinese Soldiers in the Mongolian region is 
full of possibilities, at least so it would appear 
to President Nixon ; but one would be rash 
to think that the Chinese or the Russians 
would engage in full scale war so easily. For 
both countries know how advantageous such 
a war would be to capitalist countries and 
they would certainly try to avoid doing any¬ 
thing that might lead to much loss of power to 
them as would leave them later entirely at the 
mercy of the Anglo-American bloc. 

President Nixon has to think about another 
problem. That is the Negro Problem. The 
World is waiting to see how he handles this 
conflict. If he can settle it in any manner 
that will be an object lesson to Britain. For 
she has problems .similar to the American 
problem, both at home and in the 
Commonwealth. 



IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 


( 2 

The out-going guests were in great hurry 
as they had very little time to catch the 
train. Actually, some of us thought that 
they would never make it, they rode out on 
that buffalo-drawn “bus”, the bullock-cart 
dragging their luggage behind it. Soon there 
was more trouble. The unreasonable animals 
raced out of the road to tumble into wayside 
ditches, throwing out much of the luggage 
in the process. One box broke open and 
its contents scattered all over the road. 
Finally the quadrupeds were discharged 
and the school boys pushed the cart to the 
station right in time for the train. 

How were the rest of us to spend our 
afternoon ? We cajoled Nepal babu into going 
in search of the Poet, for the final reading of 
Jeevan Smriti. There was no timidity in 
our request. We were young and immature, 
but we knew that he would never ignore us. 
He had a deep affection for the young and 
this priceless gift he gave us, though we were 
not worthy of it. 

Nepal babu’s mission, however, was a 
failure. He came back and told us that a 
group of august gentlemen were with the 
poet and they were unwilling to let him go. 
But we refused to give up and were not 
willing to show any consideration either. 
This time Santosh babu went as the emissary 
and soon we saw Rabindranath coming 
towards us. The gentlemen were still with 
him and why should they not be ? I recall 
seeing Surendranath Maitra and Charu 
Chandra Bandyopadhyay among them. 

8 


) 

Nepal babu stood there chatting with 
me, as Rabindranath walked in. He had 
lived in the same house with us in Allahabad 
and knew us from our infancy. The poet 
heard him address me as “Ma” and teasingly 
enquired “What ? have you met your mother 
here ?” At that Charuebandra came 
foward and said “She is my mother also*'. 
Actually be too used to call me “Ma” and 
had a deep hffcction for me. Rabindranath 
laughed aloud. “Then let me be a candidate 
too” he said. Turning towards my father 
he asked, “You seem to have given up your 
claims absolutely !” My father smiled and 
I stood there tongue-tied, not knowing what 
to say. 

We gathered around him for his readings 
from “Jeevan Smriti.” It started to rain but 
no one stirred in the open verandah. Some 
of us got drenched and were gently scolded 
for that. The rain poured on and the reading 
continued but we could not come to the final 
pages even then. We were eager to hear his 
Monsoon Songs. He readily agreed to our 
request—he never seemed tired and his interest 
never flagged. Then Kshitimohan babu came 
in to announce that Satyen Datta and other 
important guests were getting impatient. The 
abode of Peace was for them now a torture- 
chamber ! Rabindranath answered “I have no 
authority here any more, the girls command 
and I obey.” We of course were immature, 
demanding and unwilling to let him go. 
Finally after a few songs he left us to attend 
to his other guests. “Bari Jhoray Jhoro Jhoro 
Bhora Bhadoray” was sung for the first time 
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that day. Later we came to know that he 
had read out from Jecvan Srnriti once before, 
to an earlier audience. He was generous and 
indiscriminate as the sun above us, showering 
his blessing over young and old, high and low, 
the wise and the ignorant. ‘‘My daz/ling 
rays light ujj the whole universe, but to the 
tiny dewdrops I surrender myself in love”— 
these lines of his seem to reflect his own 
nature. 

After a short walk in the evening we 
returned he me to And everything quiet and 
dark. My father sat alone in the front room. 
We were in the verandah when Rabindranath 
came back with a young gentleman. He 
seemed a bit surprised to see so few of us there. 
Introducing the young :man to my father he 
said, “Please talk to this farmer while I gather 
my new friends around me.” This gentleman 
was his relation, freshly returned an American 
agricultural institute. 

Rabindranath sat beside me di.scussing 
last night’s performance of "Raja.” I do not 
remember my saying anything significant in 
return. News now reached us that the five- 
year old sister of Prasanta Mahalanobis was 
missing. Greatly agitated, the Poet rushed out 
in search of her, though it was not really 
necessary. The child leturncd soon after ; she 
had gone for a walk with her brother and 
sister. The children were scolded and a man 
was sent out now in search of the Poet. He 
was soon found and in the stillness of evening 
we sat around (he Ncechu Bangla verandah 
and heard him sing. He. had agreed to our 
request and .sang, “Asan toler mutir poray 
lutiay robo” that evening. 

After a while we followed him towards 
Santiniketan Bhavan. We reached Santosh 
babn’s tiny brick house and sat in their open 
terrace. A small carpet—a gift from the 
schoolboys for the Poet—was spread out for 


us, but we hastily sat down on the bare floor. 
The boys now invited us to a performance 
of two small plays—‘Kolir Bhagirath’ and 
‘Binipaisar Bhoje.’ We did go to sec those at 
Natyaghar but it was a disappointing show. 
That night most of the visitors left Santini¬ 
ketan and the ashram boys were also leaving 
next morning for their vac-ation. We decided 
to take the late night train the same day. 

\\c were terribly depressed. It had been 
only three days but the bonds that had formed 
were unbreakable. Trying to break away was 
agony. Nenv I realise h(jw permanent was 
the involvement—even death could not weaken 
it. The mortal body is perishable—true—but 
love is not, and that is our only refuge and our 
consolation. 

Next morning we set out for the Mandir, 
wliere a special prayer meeting for the boys 
was to be conducted by the Poet. We came to 
Kshitimohan babu’s quarters, wishing to go to 
the mandir with him. The boys called him 
Thakurda, probably because he took that 
role in the first performance of "Raja.” Even 
in Benares he was known as Thakurda, and 
Pandit Bidhushekhar Shastri and Sri Bhupen- 
dranath Sanyal gave this information to all 
ashratTiites when they reached Santiniketan. 
Kshitimohan babu’s wife was therefore called 
“Thandi” and we still called her that. That 
morning Thandi was very busy with her tiny 
children. Some of them had snapped the 
clothes-line, some had poured the drinking 
water on the floor and the rest had slipped 
and lallcn in the puddles. This way they had 
all helped to make their mother’s day begin 
well. As she was yet to get ready, we moved 
around the staff quarters making friends with 
the teachers’ children. That is when we first 
.saw Sriman Santidev Ghosh. He was a lovely, 
fat baby, like a charming doll carved out of 
dark stone. Unfortunately he had burnt his 
baby fingers trying to catch burning logs. 
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As it was getting late, we ventured out 
without our guide. We reached Santiniketan 
Bhavan after quite a while. Dwipendranath 
lived there at that time and we were told to go 
upstairs where the Poet was waiting. Never 
before had we entered the poet’s quarters 
without a guide, so after some hesitation we 
climbed the stairs. Soon we realised that he 
was not disturbed at all by our daring. We 
found him sitting on the open terrace, a pet 
cat near his feet. Even unthinking animals 
feel a .strange attraction towards such a 
personality. 

We bowed down to touch his feet. One 
girl had brought a garland for him but it had 
got entangled while she nervously pulled at 
it. I’o case her cmbariassmcnt he walked 
away from us till the garland was disentangled 
and he could accept it. 

“I shall have a special prayer for all of you 
later,” he told us. “I have some things to say 
to you. Let me bid farewell to the boys first— 
I shall call you when that is over. I shall tell 
Santosh to arrange for your breakfast while 
you wait.” 

> 

A few minutes after he left wc heard the 
deep sound of the Mandir bell. Wc saw from 
the verandah that he himself was ringing the 
bell. This job remained his as long as his body 
allowed him. 

We ate our breakfast on the open terrace 
and waited. Some time later we were called. 
It was a moving prayer he did for us girls. 
We saw his eyes fill with tears. When we 
returned to Ncechu Bangla our eyes were also 
wet. 

After our noon meal the Poet came again 
to enquire about the guests. All through 
those days he never neglected to keep his 
watchful eye on our needs. He never ignored 


our slightest wishes. That afternoon we had 
no songs or recitations. He discussed his 
novel “Crora” with my father. 

After sun down we were to go for a walk in 
the woods nearby ; known as Parul Ban. It had 
been organised by the teachers of the school 
and there were bullock-carts for those of us 
who were not strong enough to walk all the 
way. We had wauled to walk with Rabindra¬ 
nath, but by the time wc were ready to go he 
had already started out. We were a large 
group of walkers but a lew of us soon left the 
others far behind. We had walked fast and 
.soon caught up with the poet. Some ladies 
and a few ex-studcnls of the ashram were with 
him. The yound men gradually dropped out 
of the group wlicn we came near. 

We laughed and we joked as we walked. 
He added such wit and brilliant colour to our 
ordinary small-talk ! Only Kshitimohan babu 
was his e<jual in this game. Their words were 
like little sparks of light, bright and sharp. 
Rabindranath spoke in a mock-serious tone 
which threw us into fits of uncontrollable 
laughter. We hardly ever dared to joke with 
him, but whenever there was a chance witty 
remark, he always noticed it and enjoyed it 
completely. 

In the ashram wc had got used to walking 
barefooted. It was not uncomfortable as the 
roads there were clear except for an occasional 
pebble. But now in the open fields thorns 
kept pricking our feet and making us miserable 
The poet was worried, but he teasingly 
remarked, ‘‘There is a song about this— 
Samsara, Lord, is a path, too dangerous and 
thorny !” From then on he steered us care¬ 
fully away from the thorny areas. 

We soon realised that the rest of the party, 
the ashram boys or the teachers, were no¬ 
where to be seen. Ajit Chakravarti’s mother 
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worriedly said, “what do wc do now ? None 
of the boys are with us.” 

Rabindranath answered, “Do you think I 
shall not be able to guide you there ? Am I 
that ignorant But actually he had taken 
us down a new route to the forest. Now the 
woods were in front of us, the cool, white light 
of a full moon made it an enchanting scene. 
But the poet told us not to go too far into the 
forest. “There arc snakes here, let u.s not stay 
here for long. Why don't wc sit out in the 
open field where the moonlight is ?” We sat 
down there and he told us to sing aloud, so 
that the others could hear us. As the girls 
would not sing before him, he began singing a 
Hindusthani song. He had a sweet and power¬ 
ful voice which rang out so clearly in that vast 
open field. Suddenly a group of boys came 
out of Parul Bon and stood around us. Taking 
them to be students from the ashram, the poet 
asked them, “How did you manage to take 
this route ?” The boys said, “Wc come from 
Parul Danga, Sir.” The boys were from a 
small village near the Ashram. 

Rabindranath laughed and said, “All right, 
boys ! We shall manage without you ” The 
boys, however, seemed to need our company 
and instead of going away, they moved back 
a little and sat down to listen to our songs. 
After a while, wc spotted another group 
coming towards us. Seeing a familiar, rather 
large figure, with an Esraj slung across his 
broad shoulders, in the group, we knew them 
to be true ashramites. Soon a miniature music 
conference began there, when the rest of our 
party arrived. When we asked the poet to 
»ing “Pushpo Photay Konc Kunjobonay,” he 
said, “But, where are the flowers ? Here only 
thorns bloom.” 

Songs came, one after another, Rabindra¬ 
nath sang quite a few Hinduvthaiii and Bengali 
songs, Dincndranath and Ajit Kumar Chakra- 


varti added a few more. It would have gone 
on and on, but Dinendranaih’s Esraj refused 
to work without a square of resin for its bow. 
Remedies such as, rubbing it on the ground 
and wiping it with a cloth only made matters 
worse. Thus did the conference end. 

Now the girls were urged to sing, though 
they were quite unwilling to have Dincndra¬ 
nath and Rabindranath as audience. Finally 
Arundhati Sarkar ( later Chatterjee ), was 
persuaded to .sing a Hindusthani song. It is 
usually not possible to remember stray song 
lines after so many years. But 1 do remember 
these lines—“Dukh Dey Gayo, Sukh ley Gayo, 
pardesi Sainya !” ( you have left me sorrow, 
taking away all joy, oh, my stranger-lover !”) 

When a song was demanded of Shri 
Kshitimohan Sen, he tried to ward it off with 
his inimitable word-play, “Nobody cats dried 
mango-slice when the fresh fruit is available.” 
Rabindranath mentioned the name of a place 
where he had seen people ignore ripe mangoes 
and enjoy the dry slices. Kshitimohan babu 
accepted defeat and started singing. 

Now our party broke up into smaller 
groups to return home. Wc were with the 
Poet again. As we crossed the fields once 
more, a sudden, loud “boom” was heard. Wc 
wondered what that sound was. Rabindranath 
stated in a serious tone—“Guns arc fired at 
9-30.” Wc believed that, of course, forgetting 
completely his profound sense of humour. 
“Where ore the guns ?” asked one girl. 
Rabindranath’s quick answer was, “In Fort 
William, of course.” He laughed out loud 
when some of us glanced at our wrist-watches 
to check the time. 

He sang songs all the way back. The one 
he sang over and over again was—“Nath he ! 
Prema pathe shaba badha bhangia dao !" 

When we came near Necchu Bangla, he 
said, “Do go in now. I shall come to bid you 
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■good-bye after dinner.” We returned with 

heavy hearts. Men drift on, from place to 
place throughout time. But here we seemed 
to have found our permanent haven, and yet 
we had to leave. 

After packing our bags we came out in the 
garden. The train was at 3 in the morning— 
but -we could not sleep. At midnight, we saw 
.someone coming towards us, lantern in hand. 
That a man of his eminence could come 
walking all that way, at such an hour, just to 
bid us farewell—amazcs'tne even now. 

We bowed down to touch his feet. He 
stroked our heads gently and said, “This is a 
leave taking, of course, but I shall see you 
again, .soon.” He went towards some of the 
other guests, talked with them briefly and soon 
walked back home, alone. 

Late at night, we left the ashram. Santosh- 
habu and his little assistants came to help us 
and as some of us started walking towards 
Bolpur Station, we saw a light burning from 
the Poet’s house. Within a few hours it was 
morning and we were back in Calcutta. 

My mind remained restless—I seemed to 
have drifted far away from my former way of 
life. My eyes saw things that I had never 
noticed before. Is this how a Brahmin youth 
feels when he acquires his first sacred thread ? 
A thin veil separates the world that we see, 
from the world that we hear of. Now the 
veil was lifted and each moment, in so many 
subtle ways, that beautiful inner world began 
to reveal itself to me, 

I saw Rabindranath again in July, 1911. 
The moment he completed some new writing, 
his Calcutta admirers became anxious to hear 
him read it out. As these city dwellers could 
not rush in and upset the ashram each time, 
the poet had agreed to please Ids eager 
audience by visiting the city every couple of 


months. And our group enjoyed some special 
privileges. Not only did we attend his general 
lectures, but there were quiet, private meetings 
arranged for us, where we could communicate 
with him. We shall remain ever grateful to 
our friend, Shri Prasanta Chandra Mahala- 
nobis, for arranging these private meetings so 
efficiently. 

My father and the poet exchanged letters 
regularly. We got news of him and the 
ashram through these, and we also asked 
father to inform the poet about our desire to 
visit Santiniketan again, for the next festival. 
Rabindranath wrote back, “They will come 
for the next festival—is not quite the fact. 
There shall be a festival when they come !” 

He wrote his play “Achalayatan” about 
this time and we clamoured for readings, as 
usual. His Calcutta visit began in early July, 
but we could not meet him the first few days, 
because of his numerous engagements. Later 
we were invited to a play—reading at 
Prasanta babu’s home, from where the Poet 
would come for a brief visit to our place. 

How eagerly we awaited his arrival ! The 
eagerness is still there, though there is no way 
of meeting him again now. But a faith beyond 
reason tells me that there shall be a meeting 
again, some place, where he shall stroke our 
heads again, in gentle blessing. 

It was a Sunday afternoon and we stood 
waiting in Prasanta babu’s verandah. After 
about an hour, the poet arrived, with him 
was his eldest daughter, Madhurilata Devi. 
Her pet name was Bela, and though she died 
in her early youth, I still remember vividly, 
her ethereal beauty. 

The poet told my father, “Ramananda- 
babu, do not think that only you can travel 
around'with daughters. I can too.” 

Rabindranath we know, was the grandson 
of Prince Dwarkanath. But he himself had 
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no ‘princely’ airs about him. He would often 
travel in an ordinary hackney carriage, he 
would, sometimes, even walk all the way from 
Jorasanko to our Cornwallis Street dwelling. 
The house where we livetl, near the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, was tiny and simple. The 
extreme bareness of the “Prabasi” ollicc is 
difficult to describe now in the present-day- 
world of journalistic opulence. In this small, 
ill-lit room, the poet would sit on a rough, 
wooden stool and chat away with my father 
and Charubabu. He had a deep alfcetion for 
Charubabu and often it was he who received 
the first news of the poet’s next visit to the 
city. On a post-card, the poet w’ould merely 
write—“Ayamahang Bho !”—and only the 
calligraphy would give away his indentity. 

At the Mahalanobis home, Rabindranath 
rested for a very short while, as the audience 
w'as eager to listen to the play-reading. He 
was introduced to my mother, to whom he 
said, “We have taken over your two daughters, 
almost completely. I have brought one of 
mine, in exchange.” Bela Devi was shy and 
reserved, she spoke just a few words. 

In a short while the play-reading began. 
The room was too small for the audience and 
the poet had to re-read from the start, each 
time some late comers arrived. There were 
several songs in the play, all of which he sang 
alone, in a low voice, as he had a sore-throat. 


There were too many people around, so we 
could not talk to him afterwards. Next day 
he went back to Santiniketan. 

Formerly I had no interest in reading 
poetry. Returning from the ashram, I 
borrowed Charubabu’s compilcte collection of 
Rabindranath’s poems and read all of it. 
Not that I understood all, but I did enjoy 
myself. 

The play “Achalayatau” was first publish¬ 
ed in “Prabasi.” When father received the 
manuscript, I found two of the songs deleted. 
One was, “Kobay tumi ashbay bolay roibo-na 
bashay, ami cholbo bahiray.” It later came 
out in the short-lived monthly “Suprovat, 
and was immediately acclaimed. The second 
song I never saw in print again. That was— 
“Bajay re bajay re, oi rudra Talc bajra 
bhcri.” 

We decided to send our youngest brother, 
Mulu, to the ashram school, about this time. 
He went with my father for a short visit to the 
Brahmacharyashram. He was completely 
charmed seeing Rabindranath and never 
could forget the poet’s smiling face. But as 
he .was rather frail, we did not send him that 
early. A few years later he did join the 
boarding-school there. 

[ To be continued ] 


Translated by Shyamasree Lae 



SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY TOWARDS CHINA : AN ASSESSMENT 

DR. AM. RAJASEKHARIAH. 

The resurgence of China is ihe most and together they rule 850 million people 


important development of the post-Second 
World War period with implications that arc 
many and far-reaching. The developments 
since 1949 have been of vital importance in 
any analysis of international politics to-day. 
No student of communist world in particular 
and of world politics in general can alford to 
ignore the implication of the rise of this Asian 
giant with a vast territory and huge popula¬ 
tion. The developments of nearly two 
«lecades since the Communi.st Revolution of 
1949 that ushered in the People’s Republic of 
China have been many and varied. Commu¬ 
nist China still remains unrecognised by an 
important world power—the U. S. A. Nor has 
she been admitted to the U. N. O., despite 
repeated moves by a considerable number of 
Member-States. Since her birth, the People’s 
Republic of China has not been inactive. She 
has been advancing her claims not only to sit 
in the U. N., but to exhibit her capacity to be 
not just a leading communist, nor even an 
Asian, but an important world power. Each 
one of these claims needs to be examined 
independently. The objective of this ])apcr is 
to attempt a study of communist China’s 
claims vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and in the 
light of this to examine Soviet Foreign Policy 
towards communist China over the course of 
two eventful decades. Further, Sino-Soviet 
relations since 1949 should provide an interes¬ 
ting aspect of the possible power relationship 
amongst two powers of the same ideological 
bloc, which need not always be of cordiality. 
The study raises important issues as to the bloc 
solidarity, ideological co-existence etc. 

Soviet Union and China are the two larg¬ 
est communist countries in the world to-day 


inhabiting a territory of 13,007,870 sq. miles 
which also, incidentally, constitutes the 
‘strategic heart land of Eurasia’. The rela¬ 
tions between these two leading conununist 
countries have, by no means, been cordial. On 
the other hand there has been a steady 
deterioration in their relations. A study of 
their relations would enable us to understand 
the very nature of the communist movement 
and its repurcussions on world politics. 

There are several view-points presented by 
experts. According to Donald S. Zageria 
there arc at least three diflferent schools of 
thought on the possible nature and implica¬ 
tions of the Sino-Soviet relations. The first 
school of thought considers that the conflict is 
of little consequence. For, it maintains that 
the two communist powers have a single over¬ 
riding aim—the conquest of the non-communist 
world—and that they peisuc this aim 
relentlessly and in co-operation. Any differ¬ 
ence in their national outlook or temperament 
or on ideological grounds are subordinated to 
this central and over-riding aim. The 
second ichool holds thaf a break between the 
Soviet Union and China is inevitable. In 
turn, sevcial view-points emerge. One view 
is that Russia is after all a ‘Status Quo’ power 
with highly iTidustrialised society and with 
sufficient political maturity. On the other 
hand, China with a vast population and 
exceedingly high revolutionary fervour is deter- 
minded to expand at all costs. Given the.se 
facts, the national interests of these two giants 
are botmd to conflict and arc diverse from each 
other. The third school of thought contends 
that while there may be differences of inter- 
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ests and outlook, their overriding common 
aims are, in the final analysis, similar. 
Revolutionary fervour and fidelity to Marxist- 
Leninist ideology which involves spread of 
communism throughout the world is common 
to both. For these reasons it is held that the 
Sino-Soviet conflict is carried on within a 
self-limiting framework of basic struggle 
against the west.' With this framework in 
view, a survey of the conflict at this stage is 
relevant. 

At the outset it should be remembered 
that there are a number of facts that bind 
these nations together, in addition to the goals 
and means to which they arc committed. 
There are, particularly, the historical and 
socio-economic, political and military factors 
that bring them together. China has been 
the recipient of massive Russian economic and 
military aid since 1950. The process of 
industrialisation in China was given greater 
impetus with the Russian supplies of capital 
equipment, raw materials, technical aid and 
training. According to an estimate of the 
Rand Corporation; the U. S. S. R., "agreed 
to provide China with complete installations 
for 291 major projects that are the very core 
of China's industrialization program. Some 
11,000 Soviet engineers, plant and machinery 
designers, planning advisers, and other experts 
were employed in Communist China in the 
first decade of the Sino-Soviet alliancc.”- 
Similarly China's trade has expanded from 
meagre levels to an impressive figure of 2 
billion in the past decade.* Despite these 
considerations, there has developed a schism 
between the two countries because of other 
factors like Maoist chauvinism (ideological); 
different revolutionary experiences; political 
environment etc. 

The Overt Phase of the Conflict: 

The current schism between China and Russia 
has its roots in history. The relations amongst 
the two have not been static in view of the 


strategic considerations which decide their 
relationship. There were a number of terrif 
torial disp;utes between China and Russia fot 
over a century even before the communist 
revolution. Russia was forcing her way 
into Siberia and down the Pacific coastline. 
This was possible in view of the relative weak- * 
ness of the then Chinese Government. The 
Treaty of Peking of 1860 actually recognised 
Russiaix sovereignty over the entire territory 
north-east of the Amur river and down the 
coast to the city of Vladivostock (meaning 
‘Ruler of the East’). This also gave extensive 
trading rights for the Russians in Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan. In 1875 the island of 
Sakhalin was acquired by the Russians. The 
construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
across the territory of Manchuria in 1861 by 
the Russians helped them in their expansionist 
designs. The relations between China and 
Russia up till the 1917 Russian Revolution 
were punctuated by conflicts over territorial 
rights. Since the government at Peking was 
not strong enough the Russians always had 
an upper hand. They used force whenever 
necessary and diplomacy whenever possible. 
To this end they were using that traditional 
conflict between China and Japan. The 
Russian approach to the problem was well 
reflected in a statement by Count Muraviev- 
Amursky, who said in 1854: "to preserve 
Siberia it is necessary' now to preserve and 
strengthen for us Khamchatka, Sakhalin and 
the mouths and navigation of Amur and to 
obtain a solid influence over neighbout^g 
China.”^ Territorial ambition on the W 
of Russia was, therefore, understandable. 

ITie position did not alter in anyway with 
the Russian Revolution. The JBolshevik 
regime did not hesitate to employ more subtle 
weapons than before to influence Chinese 
internal politics. This only indicates that the 
conflict is not just ideological but is oi^ of 
one's own vital interests. The new regime did 
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not hesitate to use force in 1929 in Manchuria 
when China, under Chiang Kai Shek, tried to 
reduce Russian control over the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. A careful scrutiny of the 
policy of Stalin towards China would reveal 
that Stalin was not at all in favour of a 
communist insurrection in China. He thought 
that he could achieve Russian objectives more 
effectively by using both the Nationalist and 
the Communist party. Nevertheless, the 
Chinese Communist Party was gaining strength 
under the leadership of Mao Tse-Tung who 
was pursuing a policy independent of 
.Moscow. 

During the Second World War the Russi¬ 
ans were prc-occupied elsewhere; and in China 
there was a truce between the Communists and 
j the Nationalists under the threat of Japanese 
[/ imperialism, Stalin was prudent enough to 
exact a number of territorial concessions from 
Roosevelt and Churchill at the Yalta Meeting 
in return for Russian participation in the war 
against Japan. He obtained "a guarantee of 
the status quo in Mongolia, the promise of the 
return to Russia of the whole of Sakhalin, a 
guarantee of Russian rights in the port of 
Dairen and Port Arthur and in the Chinese 
Eastern Railway.” ■ This deal was obviously 
entered into over the CUiinesc heads. It was 
particularly significant in as much as it brou¬ 
ght back to the Russians the territorial conces¬ 
sions which the Tsars had lost to Japan in 
1901. Stalin also entered into a treaty of 
friendship with the Nationalist Government of 
China in August 1945 which did nothing more 
than conceding the Russian rights as were 
granted under the Yalta agreement. The 
defeat of Japan in the War and the weakness 
of the Chinese Government were exploited by 
Stalin to extend Russian influence over China. 
So it was in the Russian interest to have 
encouraged a weak Government at Peking. 
It ■ should be recalled here that the early 
Rusisian policy towards China was guided by 
' 9 , . ’ 


the fear of a possible British-Japanese alliance 
or even a British-German axis that might pose 
a threat to Russian security. Stalin was, 
therefore, interested in encouraging an 
imperialist China. No wonder he later 
advised his Chinese comrades to desist from 
ousting Chiang Kai-Shek. He is reported to 
have told at a meeting at Moscow with the 
Chinese, soon after the surrender of Japan, as 
follows : ‘Tt is true, we have made mistakes. 
For instance, after the War (second world 
war) we invited the Chinese comrades to 
come to Moscow and we discussed the 
situation in China. We told them bluntly that 
we considered the development of the uprising In 
China had no prospects, that the Chinese 
comrades should seek modus vlvendl with 
Chiang Kai-Shek, and that they should join the 
Chiang Kai-Shek government and dissolve their 
army,”'' 

This historical perspective throws some 
light on the early Sino-Sovict relations. The 
following observations arc warranted : In 
the first place each country had its own 
vital interests involved in the form of terri¬ 
torial claims and counter-claims in view 
of a very long common boundary line. This 
territorial conflict had assumed wider 
dimensions and deeper implications in view 
of the fact that the two countries were large 
political entities situated in a strategic area 
with its gec-polilical ramifications. Secondly, 
although it looked that the Chinese Commu¬ 
nist Party helped by Russia in its cfForts to 
bring about a revolution and to establish 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, in reality 
it was only superficial. In the third place, 
it was also realised that Moscow's earlier 
policy in China was wrong and that was 
responsible for damaging the cause of 
Communist Revolution ; and that she might 
be committing similar errors in other countries 
to-day. This also suggests that the Soviet 
Union may not hesitate to sacrifice local 
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communist parties for the sake of preserving 
Soviet interests. Finally, at the time the 
Revolution was accomplished, the new regime 
was faced, as ever, with numerous territorial 
problems regarding Formosa, Sinkiaug, Inner 
and Outer Mongolia and Tibet. 

The new regime in China heralded a 
new era of Sino-Soviet alliance with the 
signing of a 30-ycar ‘Treaty of Friendship, 
Alliance and Mutual Assistance’ in February, 
1950. When Stalin's attention was drawn 
to his earlier statement, he is reported to have 
stated : “Yes, the Chinese comrades have 
succeeded,...True we too can make a mistake. 
Here, when the war with Japan ended, we 
invited the Chinese comrades to agree on a 
means of reaching a modus vivendi with 
Chiang Kai-Shek. They agreed with us in 
word, but In deed they did it their own way 
when they get home ; they mustertd their 
forces and struck. It has been shown that 
they were right, and we were not...”'* Stalin 
was obviously in a mood to reconcile and in 
this he exhibited political realism and 
farsightedness. He was keen on taking 
necessary steps to make up with a fraternal 
China. He arranged for the Treaty knowing 
fully well that the victorious Communist 
Revolution in China is bound to produce not 
only benefits but many problems for Russia 
in particular and to the world at large, Stalin 
was, after all, right. 

The Sino-Soviet Treaty was put to its 
acid test within six months of its signing 
with the outbreak of the Korean War, in 
which Russia refrained from direct partici¬ 
pation though she gave massive military 
assistance to China against South Korea. 
China bore the brunt of the war for North 
Korea. The Sino-Soviet calculations of an 
easy victory over South Korea was belied and 
frustrated by the swift American intervention. 
China was apparently dissatisfied with the 


Soviet attitude. The Soviet stance in this 
case could not be determined on the basis of 
her Treaty obligations with China alone. 
With the direct participation of the U. S. A. 
in the war, similar action by the USSR would 
have lead to a global war. Perhaps, in 
Russia’s judgment that was not desirable. 
However, the effect was that the Sino- Soviet 
estrangement was in the offing. 

In the meantime, Stalin’s death in March 
1953 introduced a new element. With the 
elimination of this dominating personality, 
no wonder, China started thinking in terms of 
rearranging her relations with the Soviet 
Union on a footing of equality rather than that 
of a Satellite power. It was always the Sialin- 
strategy to force all his allies into the pattern 
of satellite relationship through indirect means 
of pumping into those territories massive 
Soviet aid and a large number of ‘technicians’ 
and ‘experts’. Normally they were to act 
as a means of Russian control and intelligence. 
In the post-Stalin period, China did not join 
the new leaders of Russia in the de-Staliniza- 
tion programme. Mao’s strategy was to 
enable China to persue an independent policy 
with regard to Russia. 

The death of Stalin had its serious 
implications so far as the domestic and 
external problems of Russia were concerned. 
It was bound to create a serious void. The 
new leaders in Russia realised the need for 
maintaining harmonious relations abroad 
during the transition. In pcrsuance of such 
a policy the Russian leaders were anxious to 
establish a rapproachment with the Chinese. 
Mao was shrewd enough not to exhibit his 
dislike of the departed Russian leader. In an 
article to Pravda, ‘'Fhe Great Friendship’, he 
paid glowing tributes to Stalin’s leadership in 
in these words ; “Today we have lost a great 
teacher and a most sincere friend Comrade 
Stalin. It is a great misfortune. It U impa* 
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ssible ta express in words the grief which this 
misfortune has evoked....The great friendship 
of the peoples of China and the Soviet Union 
is indestructible because it is built on the 
foundation of the great principles of interna¬ 
tionalism of Marx, Engels, r.cnin and Stalin.”'^ 
The Russians took several steps to reciprocate 
this and, thereby, to improve the relations 
both at the governmental and the party level. 
Mao gratefully acknowledged the Soviet 
understanding to build 91 additional industrial 
plants in China. He said Soviet aid would 
play “an extremely significant role in the 
industrialization of China, in helping in her 
transition by stages to Sociafusm, and in 
stjcngthcning the camp of peace and demo¬ 
cracy headed by the Soviet Union.’”' Such 
efforts were to be further strengthened by the 
visit of Krushchev to Peking during September 
October 1954 to celebrate the fifth Anniver- 
ssary of the Republic. His talks with the 
C’hinese leaders resulted in an agreement on 
a) Soviet restoration of Port Arthur to China 
by May 1955 ; b) Soviet long-term credit to 
China of 520 million roubles ; c) Soviet aid in 
construction of two new railway links with 
China ; and d) Soviet relinquishment of 
.share in joint stock Companies formed with 
('hina.“"J Khrushchev paid tributes to the 
Chinese people in these words ; “the victory of 
the Chinese people’s revolution is the most 
outstanding event in world history, one which 
has immense significance for the peoples of 
Asia.” He further proclaimed that “...the 
Soviet Union and the People’s Republic of 
(^hina are invulnerable bastions of the camp of 
peace, democracy and Socialism.”" 

The total effect of all these friendly over¬ 
tures and concessions to China was a steady 
rise in Peking’s inffucnce and prestige within 
the Communist bloc and outside. China was 
making a bid to regain her position as a great 
power However, this period of ‘Honeymoon’ 
was soon to be followed by bitterness which 


was already developing. 

Chinese Policy towards Asia ; 

It should be clear to a student familiar 
with the developments since 1950 in the 
Chinese foreign relations that she was systema¬ 
tically following a policy of incursions into 
the Asian region. This was heralded with the 
taking over of Tibet and her friendly relations 
w'ith India which culminated in the procla¬ 
mation of ‘Panch Sheela’ as the five basic 
principles of relations among States. ’Phese 
five principles of peaceful co-cxistcncc were 
jointly subscribed to by China and India. 
Russia was closely followed these develop¬ 
ments, She understood rightly the Chinese 
motive which was one of extending her sphere 
of inffucnce in Asia in her ultimate bid 
for leadership of all Asia. This was more 
explicit when in 1955 China managed to get 
convened an Afro-Asian Conference at 
Bandung through the ‘Colombo Powers’ to the 
exclusion of Russia. Chou En Lai cleverly 
dominated the proceedings and exhibited the 
Chinese capability of playing the role of a 
leader, and that too without Russian support. 
'Phis was calculated to exclude Russia from 
the list of Asian powers. It also meant that 
China was anxious to seize the leadership of 
Asian peoples. 

The Russian leaders soon took all necessary 
steps to counter Chinese challenge to their 
claim as an Asian power. There were 
exchange of visits between the Russian and 
Other Asian leaders, Prime Minister Nehru’s 
visit to Moscow in June 1955, when he was 
accorded an extraordinary reception, was 
followed soon by a visit from Khrushchev and 
Bulganiti to India, Burma and Afghanistan. 
Khrushchev not only endoised the Bandung 
meeting and its conclusions but also suljscribed 
to the ‘Panch Sheela’ in a bid to exhibit 
Russian willingness to stand by Asian nations 
by offering military, trade and other forms of 
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aid. With all this the Chinese performance 
in developing the thesis ‘Asia for Asians’ was 
more spectacular than the demonstration of 
strength by Russia—an ‘outsider’. Khrushchev 
did his utmost to see that China did not over¬ 
step her limits. These developments during 
1953-1956 witnessed new directions and 
strategy in Russian foreign policy which was 
to form the basis of her dispute with China. 

The Aggressive Phase of the Conflict ; 

The most crucial phase in the Sino-Soviet 
relations was yet to come. So far neither the 
Soviet Union nor China had come out in an 
open clash. It was at the Twentieth Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party which met 
in Moscow from February 14 to 25, 1956 that 
the first open rift between Russia and China 
developed. It was at this Congress that 
Khrushchev vehemently denounced the 
personality cult of Stalin, and his doctrinaire 
enunciation of Communism. He proclaimed 
new principles and objectives of not only the 
communist movement but also of Russian 
foreign policy. Peaceful co-existence was to 
mean not only the co-existence of communist 
countries, but of countries with different 
political ‘systems. He went a step further and 
said that there should be an improvement in 
their relations. He did not sec any other 
alternative, if mankind were to be saved from 
the scourge of war. “In fact,” said Khruschev 
“there are only two paths : either peaceful 
co-existence, or the most devastating war in 
history. ITicre is no third way.” The impli¬ 
cations of Khruschev’s doctrinal reforms were 
far-reaching. It amounted to pleading for 
'collaboration’ with capitalism. It was 
on this score that the so-called ‘ideological 
rift’ between China and Russia originated. 
Khruschev had undertaken to proclaim funda¬ 
mental changes in the Marxist doctrine 
unilaterally without prior consultations with 
the leaders of other Communist Parties. In 
this, he bad arrogated to himself the role of a 


spokesman for the entire Communist move¬ 
ment of the world. This was too tall a claim, 
particularly in the light of the fact that Tito 
and Mao were already credited with their 
original contributions to the Marxist thought. 
The ‘revisionist’ approach of Khruschev was 
soon denounced by the Chinese. They were, 
of course, aware of Stalin’s mistakes, but were 
not prepared to condemn him in the manner 
the Russians had done. They thought it was 
a ‘grave error’ to think that Stalin had been 
wrong in everything. In one of the articles 
in the People’s Dally of December 29, 1956, the 
Chinese stated that the Soviet Union is the 
‘centre of the international communist move¬ 
ments by virtue of its seniority and its material 
resources, but not because of her superior 
knowledge of Marxism. It further stated : “...If 
the Communist parties maintain relations of 
equality among themselves and reach common 
understanding and take concerted action 
through genuine, and not nominal, exchange 
of views, their unity will be strengthened. 
Conversely, if, in their mutual relations, one 
party imposes its vicw.s upon others, or if the 
parties use the method of interference in each 
other’s internal affairs instead of comradely 
suggestions and criticism, their unity will be 
impaired.It was this question of unity 
through comradeship that China insisted upon 
and she demanded a status of equality and not 
one of a satellite. China was too big to be 
squeezed into the position of a satellite in the 
Communist bloc of powers. Mao did not, 
however, rule out altogether contradictions 
between Socialist countries, but, to him, was a. 
friendship that was based on the Marxist- 
Leninist principle of national equality that 
was necessary. 

These factors contributed to. what may be 
called the ideological cleavage which culmi¬ 
nated in an open clash between Russia and. 
China at the 22nd Congress of 1961. AU 
along, i^^ticularly on the molrrow of the 
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Revolution, the Chinese had been claiming 
that Mao Tse Tung has carved out a place 
of’ his own in the development and interpre¬ 
tation of Marxist- Leninist doctrines to suit the 
conditions of the undeveloped societies af Asia 
and Africa. He was credited with the disco¬ 
very of an Asian form of Marxism. Mao’s 
writings on Chinese revolution embodied a 
new ideology ‘the ideology of Mao Tse I'ung.’ 
Mao is reported to have reasoned that Marx 
and Lenin, being Europeans themselves, were 
not capable of solving Asiatic problems. Nor 
wore they interested in it. So it was left to 
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him to give it an Asiatic form and content 
with a view to solving the Asiatic problems. 
Mao was depicted as the ‘Asian Marx’ who 
was, obviously, keen on going down in history 
as a prophet rather a disciple. The Chinese 
claim amounted to ranking Mao with Marx 
and Lenin alone and with none else—-not even 
with Stalin, let alone Khrushchev. By impli¬ 
cation it is Mao and China and not Russia that 
should lead revolution! in the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
The clai;u is of profound political significance 
in the context of Sino-Sovict conflict. 

[ To be continued ] 
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LAMARTINE AND INDIA 

B. BISSOONDOYAL 


The French poet Lamartine passed away 
in 1869, the year M. K. Gandhi and Kasturba 
were born. 

Like Bcrnardin de Saint-Pierre whose novel 
Paul and Virginia was his constant companion 
in his earlier years, and Rousseau, amongst 
others, Lamartine was a lover of nature. 
Nature, in France, became a friend partly 
because Saint-Pierre’s bigger book- The Studies 
of Nature had become the rage before Lamar¬ 
tine’s death. Michelet (1798-1874) gave out 
the opinion that the eighteenth century 
"rested at its setting on the amiable and 
consoling, though scientifically feeble book of 
Bcrnardin de Saint-Pierre.” 

In the age of Lamartine Indian scriptures 
were read by the literary. The Rig Veda, the 
Laws of Manu and the Ramayana had been 
translated into French. What is surprising is 
that in 1788 when Paw/ and Virginia first saw 
the light of day the Tamil Bagavadam had 
been translated into French by an Indian 
scholar Maridas Pillay. David Sayid translated 
the Panchotantra. It is his translation that 
turned Lafontaine into the best fabulist 
modern Europe has had. 

Bcrnardin de Saint-Pierre had heard it said 
that the Indians had in their possession a book 
called Beth (Veda) which they prized highly. 
In The Indian Cottage, his second novel, he 
calls the Veda Beth. By 1784, the year Studies 
of Nature first saw the light of day, he had 
heard it said that the Vedas were more than 
one in number. He was too old to tiy to read 
Anquetil Duperron’s translation of the Upani- 
shads. It is not known if he had read the 
Bagavadam to which the E, Qpinet alludes in 
the Genius of Religions. 


He who can be delighted by Saint-Pierre's 
little novel will not fail to admire the Vedas. 
Like Lamartine and almost in the same years 
that the French poet read Bernardin’s novel 
the boy Tagore was much pleased on reading 
it. Like Lamartine, again Tagore grew to 
be an admirer of the Vedas which, along with 
the Upanishads, he interpreted so well that 
he won the Nobel Prize. 

Lamartine was not only a poet. His 
History of the Girondins entitles him to a place 
among historians. Politics did not leave him 
untouched. His political speeches come next 
in importance to his poems. He wrote some 
sort of a history of literature that is far less 
known than both his speeches and his poems. 
It appeared under the caption Cours familler 
de Litterature (28 vols, 1856-69). 

India deserves to know what was the 
subject dealt with in his Cours familier compri¬ 
sing 128 topics. Some of the essays are strewn 
with quotations from the Vedas. Lamartine, 
Vigny and Michelet never wished to part with 
The Veda translated by Langlois. I.amartine 
read Fauche, the indefatigable translator of 
The Mahabharata, and The Ramayana. 

More than 300 pages of his “history of 
literature” arc devoted to Indian literature. He 
analyses the Bhagavadgita which he read in 
the translation of Wilkins. He says ; “I 
recollect how I was seized by a saintly 
giddiness the first time I read the fragments of 
the Sanskrit peotry that fell before my eyes.” 
The episode in the Mahabharata where 
Yudhisthira refuses to enter paradise without 
his dog was made known first by Lamartine 
who, along with Michelet and Qjuinet, spoke 
eloquently in France about India’s soul. 
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The French Revolution had paved the way 
for atheism. The Romantic Movement came 
as an antidote. The Indian brand was theislic. 
Romanticism was not new in India. When 
that romanticism reached Germany Von 
Schroeder observed that “the Indians are the 
romanticists of antiquity, tiie Germans are 
those of modern times.” 

France did not lag behind. The Late 
Louis Kenou reminds his readers of wonder 
of Lamartine, Vigny and others when they 
became familiar w'ith the great Sanskrit works 
translated into French.” Several times Vigny, 
“continues he,” describes his emotion, in his 
Journal d'un poetc and in his Lettres. In his 
Cours familier de litterature Lamartine 
acknowledges Sakuntala ‘as a masterpiece of 
l>oth epic and dramatic poetry, combining in 
one work the essence of the pastoral charm of 
the Bible, of the pathos of Acsdiylus and 
tenderness of Racine’. There is justiheation 
for the view that Lamartine’s poems represen¬ 
ted a sort of intuition of the Vedic hymns—an 
exact comparison drawn by Jules Lcmaitre, a 
critic of the end of the 19th century.” 

'I'lie Romantic School ushered in a new 
era. For centuries before its birth man in the 
West had felt no sympathy for birds and 
beasts. The dumb driven cattle, like the rest 
of the mute creation, saw better days when a 
change for the better was descerned in man’s 
outlook. The good treatment meted out to 
creatures other than human beings was 
followed by the abolition of slavery. 

Unfortunately for mankind the Romantic 
movement came like a storm and went like a 
whirlwind. Darwinism hastened its end. 
Darwin was hailed as a deliverer because he 
told his fellow beings that the animal in them 
was responsible for their progress through the 
agcN i'o him the fact that only they who 
Were physically strong deserved to live as they 
were the fittest, was incontrovertible. Spiritua¬ 
lity reached its lowest ebb. 


No less a critic than Tagore has made it 
clear that so long Europe did not come under 
India’s influence, men of letters there could not 
have an attitude of mind that can bring man 
closer to birds and beasts ; 

“Strangely enough, in Shakespreare’s 
dramas, like those of Kalidasa, we find a secret 
vein of complaint against the artificial life of 
the king’s court—the life of the ungrateful 

treachery and falsehood. And almost every¬ 
where in his dramas, forest scenes have been 
introduced in connection with some working 
of the life of the unscrupulous ambition. It is 
perfectly obvious in Timon of Athens, but there 
nature offers no message or balm to the 
injured soul of man... 

We observe a completely different attitude 
of mind in the later English poets like Words¬ 
worth and Shelley, which can be attributed in 
the main to the great mental change in Europe 
at that particular period, through the influence 
of the newly discovered philosophy of India 
which stirred the soul of Germany and aroused 
the attention of other Western countries.” 

A forest dweller in the West is put down 
as a downright savage. In India, the forest is 
the haunt of sages. There the forest is not a 
Van but a topovan, a place well suited for 
penance. The wise men of those forests have 
in all ages and climes been appreciated for 
their wisdom. Pythagoras came, like the 
Indians, to believe in the theory of transmigra¬ 
tion of souls. Orphism has a striking 
resemblance with Indian philosophy. The 
Eddas resemble the Vedas not in name only. 
Many passages in those books can bear 
comparison with the hymns of the Vedas. 
Indian fables had reached Europe even in. 
Plato’s days. Both Plato and Lucian wrote in 
their own way the Indian fable about the ass 
in the lion’s skin. In Herodotus we find much 
that was known to the author of the Jatakas. 

When Gandhi was born Darwin was still 
in the land of the living. Although the 
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Mahatma won faiuc long after Darwin had 
passed away it will be safe to consider them as 
contemporaries. 

Even as Darwinism constitutes some sort 
of a refutation of Romanticism, Gandhism is 
to some extent a revival of Romanticism. Is 
it strange if every now and then Gandhians 
have been able to quote the poets of the 
Romantic School to show that they were 
Gandhians before Gandhi ? 

When Gandhi came man realized afresh 
that he should on no account lack compassion 
for all forms of life. Professor Tinbergcr, the 
Oxford anthropologist, confesses that animals 
are less cruel than man. Man should, then, 
learn from them to keep under control his 
aggressive instinct. The ideology of non¬ 
violence is a necessity and an urgent oitc too. 

It is indeed unfortunate that in the U.K. 
Gandhism had to share the fate of Romanti¬ 
cism in the days World War II was on. 
Churchill w'as the one stateman who was 
winning admiration. Great as he was, he had 
not great regard for truth. His unwarranted 

attack on Gandhi misled the whole world. 

In the countries like Fiji and South Africa, 
etc. that go to form Greater India, Indians 
Overseas had been making rapid progress. 
They had faith in Gandi’s method. There 
was a renaissance there. Churchill’s indict¬ 
ment was in part responsible for their loss of 
faith in one who was their guiding star. In 
Fiji authors had appeared who wrote excellent 
Hindi. Gurukulas were run. Similarly, in 
South Africa Indian culture liad a bright 
future. 

After 1940 a change for the worse came 
over Indians abroad in general. Few continued 
to study Hindi and the munber of Indian 
literati dwindled. In Guyana today Indians 
are forgetting their mother tongue so that 
Hindi films have to be dubbed in English. 

India did not fare better. Gandhi was 
murdered in cold blood on 30.1.48 and now 
we hear less of Truth or God. Secularism 
means what the Late T. L- Vaswani feared it 
would mean. Writing in 1932 he expressed 
his horror when he saw what was happening 
in his country : 

“India is threatened with a new cult of the 
.West,—Secularism. Abolish God,—is the new 
cry in India.” 


Strangely enough, Mauritius did not choose 
to forsake Gandhi. Here there has been an 
unprecedented renaissance. The Indian 
languages are taught in hundreds of schools. 
Not a single Mauritian is met with who has 
not heard Mahatmaji’s name. It is precisely 
from 1940 that Gandhism has been welcomed. 
Had not Gandhism been hailed as a boon the 
country would not have achieved indepen¬ 
dence in 1968, 

What do we find in the literary world ? 
A period when the West sympathizes with the 
E.rt alternates with one when such sympathy 
bt .. omes conspicuous by its absence. 

The French had a soft corner in their 
heart for Tagore, Andre Gide, Rolland and 
George Duhamel were some of the Frenchmen 
who were always prepared to welcome him. 
His Gitanjali had countless readers in France, 
Germany and the U. K. In the previous 
century the Gita had been well received. 
In Alexandre Dumas’s Count of Monte-Crlsto 
the idea that existence is “like a thrown out 
garment is met with. 

The age of Tagore was followed by that 
of Gandhi, for Gandhi too had a sympathetic 
hearing in the world of letters. Gandhism 
found support in the works of many a British 
author. Churchill is no more and so is 
Gandhi. 'Fhe latter has had the chance 
this year of being remembered by the country 
where he lived as a student and where he 
was called names by Churchill. 

The end came on 30th January 1948. 
Lamartine was 79 years old when he died 
unsung. Gandhi was nearly of the same 
age when he was cut down. His message 
had become almost meaningless after the 
achievement of independence. His country 
neglected that message and is, as a conse¬ 
quence, suffering for the error committed. 
In numerous articles that have so far appeared 
in the Indian press it has been pointed out 
that for the last 21 years politicians and rulers 
have been turning their backs upon Gandhi. 
The reader of Lamartine’s biography is 
put in mind of Gandhi from time to time. 
A glance at some of the subjects dealt with 
in the Cours which is nothing if it is not 
an inventory of the literary treasure of 
humanity, will show that he was desprised 
by the rising generation. Larnartir'T and 
Gandhi belong to the whole of humanity. 



Indian Periodicals 


Brahm Perkash w^riting in Indian Co¬ 
operative Review says: 

Within the overall Directive Principles of 
our state policy, the country has adopted what 
has been termed as ‘Mixed Economy’ in which 
the public sector, the private sector, and. the 
cooperative sector each play its assigned role. 
The private sector represents the traditional 
system which has in any case, to be tolerated 
in a democratic set up. The system is, how* 
ever, marked by a number of well-known 
malpractices and its unbridled expansion is sure 
to lead to concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a small number of individuals. 
In order to counteract these limitations of the 
private sector, the public sector is being deve¬ 
loped in which the state is establishing all 
industries of basic and strategic importance. 
Unrestricted expansion of the public sector 
also has got its limitations, since it will also 
lead to centralization, regimentation and 
bureaucratic control of the economic appara¬ 
tus. Among these extreme systems, coopera¬ 
tion acts as a balancing factor. Cooperation 
has the merit of combining freedom and 
opportunity for the small man with the 
benefits of large scale management and organi¬ 
zation. The cooperative system enables its 
constituents to put in their best to attain a 
higher standard of living for themselves with¬ 
out in any way exploiting the others. In a 
private enterprise profit earning is the motive 
and the surplus goes to the organizers an^/the 
capitalists. , In a socialistic concern, on the 
other hat^, individual is neglected and the 
surplus is utilized for the welfare of the society 


as a whole. In a cooperative set up, none of 
the factors of production is allowed to get an 
upper hand over the others. Surplus, if any, is 
distributed equally among all the factors of 
production in fair proportion. The First 
Five-Year. Plan, therefore, rightly described 
the role of cooperation in national develop¬ 
ment in these words. 

“If planning is to avoid excessive centra¬ 
lization and bureaucratic control and is, 
at the same time, to hold in check self- 
centred acquisitive instinct of the indivi¬ 
dual producer or trader working for him- 

I 

self the encouragement of cooperative 
sector must be given the highest 
priority.” 

Thus although in a developing economy 
like that of India, we have accepted the inevi¬ 
tability of co-existence between the public, the 
private and the cooperative sectors, the 
superiority of the cooperative over the other 
sectors is very much pronounced. In a demo¬ 
cratic set up, economic development cannot 
possibly be secured except through decentr^i- 
zation and dispersal of political and economic 
power. Cooperatives thus figure uppermost 
among the institutions having independently 
the right to make decisions and adopt their 
own lines of action. As l)etwecn the organiza¬ 
tions a close inter-disciplinary relationship 
is established vertically as well as horizontally 
through their federations. Thus, as a system 
wedded to economic democracy, cooperation 
necessarily becomes the principal basis of 
organization in economic life, mainly in the 
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fields of agriculture, agroindustry, marketing, 
distribution, supplies and services. 

Cooperative sector even though accounting 
for only a fraction of the total economy in the 
country, has its healthy impact on other 
sectors of the economy as well. By adopting 
healthy practices, a cooperative credit society 
introduces discipline amongst the money-len¬ 
ders, Marketing societies by adopting healthy 
marketing practices and the consumers 
cooperatives by adopting consumer oriented 
pricing policies act as pressure groups on the 
neighbouring sectors of the economy. 

BULGARIA AND INDIA 

The following article is taken from 
News from Bulgaria published by the Informa¬ 
tion Office of the Bulgarian Embassy, 
New Delhi ; 

Notwithstanding the great distance separat¬ 
ing the two countries, India and Bulgaria, 
in the recent years, have come closer than 
ever. Historically, the two countries have 
many things in common ; rich cultural 
heritage, subjugation under alien rule for 
centuries and the people’s struggle for freedom 
and independence offering innumerable 
sacrifices. The Bulgarian people always 
evinced keen interest in the exotic land of 
India and nurtured great love for her people. 
Even in the distant past many tales and 
traveller’s stories were popular in Bulgaria, 
among them the book by the Alexandrian, 
Kozma Indikoplevst, who travelled to India, 
translated in Bulgarian in the 10th century. 
The first emotional contact between the two 
peoples was established when poet Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore paid a visit to Bulgaria in 1926. 
It was a memorable occasion, for literally the 
whole city of Sofia turned out on the streets to 
welcome this great poet and philosopher from 


When independence was won, both 
countries received a legacy of backward 
economy and in their common aim to make 
fast progress, they found friend in each other 
and barriers of distance, of language and of 
different social system vanished. 

The relations between the two countries 
assumed new dimensions with the establish¬ 
ment of diplomatic relations and subsequently 
setting up of a Bulgarian diplomatic mission 
in New Delhi in 1955. The vbitofDr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, then Vice-President of India, 
to Bulgaria in 1956, still lives brightly in the 
memory of the Bulgarian people, for he was 
the first Indian statesman to set foot on the 
Bulgarian soil. This visit has been followed 
by numerous mutual visits of statesmen, 
parliamentarians, public figures, scientists and 
technicians, cultural figures and students, 
making better acquaintance of each other and 
strengthening the bonds of friendship. 

The trade between the two countries grew 
appreciably, and in 1966 the volume of trade 
turnover was nearly 10 times the 1960 level. 
As early as in 1957 Bulgaria participated in 
the Indian Industries Fair held in New Delhi 
and later India took part in the International 
Fair in Plovdiv. There have been numerous 
visits of economic delegations and representa¬ 
tives of business circles to each other’s country 
bringing the two countries closer in the sphere 
of economic collaboration. It is heartening 
to note that along with the economic progress 
of the two countries, the pattern of trade 
between them is undergoing considerable 
change. Bulgaria is increasingly importing 
industrial and manufactured goods from India. 
At the 1966 Plovdiv Fair an order for 500 
dumper trucks valued at about Rs. 2 orores 
was placed with Tatas. According to the new 
trade agreement signed recently the atihusl 
trade between the two countri^ in 
expected to reach Rs. 380 milium. 
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Relation of close cooperation marked 
significant progress in the past few years. A 
new phase of Indo-Bulgarian cooperation 
unfolded with the visit of Mr. Tano Tsolov, 
Deputy Prime Minister of Bulgaria, to India 
in April-May, 1967. At the end of the visit 
the two countries signed an agreement on 
long-term economic cooperation under which 
Bulgaria offered India credit amounting to 
Rs. 11*25 crores for the supply of complete 
plants and equipment. This indeed provided 
.'I great impetus to the growing economic 
relation between the two countries, as within 
a year of the signing of the agreement a 
number of contracts between Indian public 
and private enterprises and Bulgarian export 
organisations were signed for the supply of 
•several plants, including a sulphuric acid plant 
in Sindri, several dehydration and canning 
plants, etc., and now negotiations are in an 
advanced stage for the sttpply of a tractor 
plant to be set up by the Government of 
Punjab and several other industrial establish¬ 
ments in Kashmir, Assam, Himachal 
Pradesh etc. 

Simultaneously with this agreement another 
agreement for scientific and technological 
collaboration between the two countries was 
signed providing for exchange of scieutiiic and 
technical know-how, setting up of joint 
commissions for working out the various 
aspects of collaboration exchange of scientists 
and technicians and so on. 

An important addition to this growing 
collaboration was the holding of a Bulgarian 
National Exhibition in New Delhi in Novem¬ 
ber, 1967. The exhibition, laid out in a 
special pavilion erected for the purpose, 
provided the Indian public and business circles 
'vith a close look to the wide range of indus¬ 
trial itemit which Bulgaria is in a position to 
offer to IncUa. 


Mutual participation in the trade and 
industries fairs and exhibitions has become a 
regular feature. Immediately after the 
Bulgarian National Exhibition in Delhi, 
Bulgaria participated in the Industries Fair in 
Madras, held in January, 1968. This was the 
first time that Bulgarian products were on 
public view in the south and drew a large 
public. Reciprocally India took part in the 
24th Internationa] Fair in Plovdiv held in 
September, 1968. 

The biggest landmark in the ever growing 
friendly relation between the two countries 
was of course the visit of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi to Bulgaria in 1967. It was indeed a 
great occasion, as she was the first Prime 
Minister of India to visit Bulgaria. The love 
and respect for the Indian oeople was amply 
displayed by the Bulgarian people who offered 
the visiting Prime Minister of India a 
tumultuous welcome. During her brief stay 
the Indian Prime Minister had talks with the 
Prime Minister of Bulgaria Todor Zhivkov 
and other Ministers and high officials. The 
joint communique issued at the end of the 
visit stressed the friendship between the two 
countries and reiterated the common view 
points on a number of important international 
problems including Vietnam and Middle 
East. 

Not only in the economic field have the 
two countries come closer, but in the field of 
culture as well they have come nearer to each 
other. Bulgarian publishing houses regularly 
publish works of important Indian authors. 
The famous book by Jawaharlal Nehru 
“Discovery of India” went into several 
editions. The name of the great Indian poet 
and philosopher Rabindranath Tagore is 
popular with the Bulgarian readers. Several 
of his books have been published in many 
editions dating back from the thirties. Other 
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authors popular in Bulgaria include Prem 
Ghand, Krishan Chander and Mu Ik Raj 
Anand. 

Long term cultural agreements between the 
two countries have also paved the way for 
closer cultural relations between the two 
countries. As provided in these agreements 
many Indian specialists got training in various 
branches of science in Bulgaria while Bulgarian 
scholars visited various Indian institutes of 
learning. Reciprocal exhibition.s of art, visits 
of song and dance troupes have taken place 
acquainting the peoples of the two countries 
with the rich tradition of culture. 

In jhe political iteld as well both countries 
have found many spheres of agreement and 
cooperation. Both countries are members of 
UN(> and many other international bodies, 


where they have steadfastly worked together 
in the struggle against colonialism, against 
apartheid, supporting national liberation 
movements, on the vital question of disarma¬ 
ment and maintaining peace in the world. 

It is indeed a matter of great satisfaction 
that the relations between the two countries 
have grown in a positive manner during the 
past two decades and it can be rightly 
expected that in the coming years further 
successes will be scored adding more golden 
pages in the annals of fiiendship between the 
two countries. In this respect the forthcoming 
visit of'I'odor Zhivkov, IVirae Minister of the 
People’s Republic of Bulgaria, to India, in 
response to the invitation of Indira Gandhi, 
Prime Minister of India, will undoubtedly be 
a remarkable event. It will help ceineat 
further the strong bonds of friendship existing 
between the two countries. 



Foreign Periodicals 


24 students wrote a letter to P. Litvinov 
in appreciation of his effort to bring proper 
justice into operation in Soviet Russia. 

Thank you and Larisa Daniel for your 
brave and honest letter. We arc revolted to 
the depths of our souls by the trial, and we 
understand what general silence and apathy 
can lead to. We began to see tilings clearly 
two ye.ars ago. When Siniavsky and Daniel 
w ere convicted, we realized the crying injus¬ 
tice of our organs of power and rhe cruelty 
of indiviiluals who mockingly trample upon 
the literary and human rights of people. 

Our fathers and grandfathers were shot or 
died in camps ; they knew all the horrors of 
Stalinist reaction. We can imagine how 
terrible it is to live surrounded by silence and 
tear. Therefore the thinking generation of 
the I 960’s calls upon all people of integrity 
to suport these two courageous individuals 
by signing their names to our letter. He who 
keeps silent commits a crime againgst his 
conscience and against Russia. And Russia 
pays dearly for this with the blood of her 
most intelligent and talented people, from 
Osip Mandelshtam to Aleksandr Ginzburg. 
We are for the publication of Brodsky’.s 
verses, Ramisov’s and Zamiatin’s stories, the 
poetry of the late Mandelshtam, and the 
prose of Pasternak. We are for the release 
of Siniavasky and Daniel ; we favor a reexa¬ 
mination of the case of the four writers by an 
international tribunal in accordance with 
international law ; we favor a severe admoni 
tion to the courts to restore the norms of 
socialist legality, We despise Dobrovolsky’s 
vile treachery ; he is nothing other than a 
gmerdiafcov. We who are just emerging into 


life are already fed up with hypocrisy and 
deceit—we want truth and justice. 

Only united can we succeed in accompli-r 
shing something; otherwise worse will 
follow : terror, reaction, innocent sacrifice. 
For we are responsible for all that happens 
in the world—after all. wc are taught this by 
the be.st works of our literature. We cannot 
resign ourselves to the narrowminded inter¬ 
pretations of Tolstoy, Chekhov, Kuprin, 
Blok, or to the exclusion of Dostovesky, 
Bunin, Tsvetaeva, Pasternak and others from 
the school curriculum. Our .schools have 
produced reliable okhranniks (watchmen)— . 
stupid crammers who study the history of 
the party and the fundamentals of historical 
materialism. We cannor keep silent whett 
demagogy, journalistic lies, and deceit are all 
around. We are only sorry for our parents.. 
We reque.st that this letter be circulated so * 
that it may reach those who are our own age 
and think as we do, and so that the fate of 
these writers will be justly decided. 

We hope that despite everything we art,.' 
not alone, and that we will hear the voices of 
upright people. 

(signed by a group of 24 students) 

RUSSIAN AMBITIONS IN THE NEAR EAST 

The following passages are taken from 
News from Israel of February 1969. The article; 
from which these are reproduced are by 
Binyamin Eliav who wrote the article for the 
Israel Magazine. 

The Kremlin was quick as lightening to 
conclude, after the Six Day War in June 1967, 
that it could turn the Arab debacle to its 
own advantage. Within a matter of hours, 
maybe overnight, the Politburo decided on a 
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new major drive for Soviet hegemony in the 
Middle East. The then accepted calculation 
: was that this enterprise might prove costlier 
than the Cuba affair, but would be infinitely 
rnore worthwhile—if it succeeded. The first 
Step was to rearm Egypt completely and, in 
the process, make that key Arab country a 
Soviet dependency in ail but name. 

In the West, the •’Kremlinologists” were 
caught unawares. They are hardly to be 
blamed. The Kremlin-watchers have a diffi¬ 
cult task. It IS as if they were a.strononier.s 
observing a remote and peculiar star which, 
moving in a constant ha:e of mystery, goes 
every now and then off orbit to collect more 
and yet more satellites. 

Annexation of the Arab world, its incor¬ 
poration—or a large part of it—into the 
Soviet bloc, was the Kremlin’s objective. To 
attain this goal quickly, Ru.ssia was now going 
to purvey hatred against the Jewish State, 
not shamefacedly as before, but in the same 
flagrant fashion that Hitler, for purposes of 
conquest, once fomented hatred against the 
Jews. Nonetheless, the ‘’hawks” in the 
Kremlin concurred with the “doves” that 
there must be no armed clash with America. 

Indeed, Moscow has its “hawks” and its 
“doves”- -it has had them for centuries. Ever 
since Peter the Great, Ru.ssia traditionally has 
been torn between the proponents of moder¬ 
nization and of expansionism. Both are 
marked with the same trauma, have the same 
obsessive fear of invasion, which in the past 
came variously from the Tartars in East, 
from the Swedes in the North, from the 
Turks in the South, from the Germans in the 
West. At present, the Russians scare them¬ 
selves with Chinese aspirations in the East. 

One way to make Russia fit to meet any 
.threat, is to modernize her economy, raise 
her living standards and technology to the 
Western level, so that hers will be a compact 
loyal society in a strong, prosperous and 
stable country. This is the programme of 
the “Westernizers.” Another way to make 
L. Russia safe i.s to expand her into an ever- 
1“growing empire encompassed on all hand.s by 
* a cordon sanitaire that can never be wide and 
d^ep enough. Ideally, Russia would modernize 

expand simultaneously, but her lack of 
lir^ources obliges her, more often than 


not, to accord priority to the one or other 
procedure. 

The choice depends less on the regime, 
Czarist or Communist, than on the circums¬ 
tances, the personalities. Lenin was a West- 
ernizer” who was even ready to sacrifice large 
slices of territory of historical Russia. Stalin, 
too, was a modernizer of sorts, building up 
the country with slave labour--until he got 
a chance in the wake of World War II to 
swaiiow neighbouring lands. 

There is a well-established pattern to 
Russia’s expansionism. When she detects a 
power vacuum on her borders, she moves in 
to till it, as a matter of course. But she stops 
when she encounters a barrier that cannot be 
crossed, like an ocean at the tar end of a 
continent or opposition from another Great 
Power. To overcome such resistance she 
cloaks herself in ideology, poses as the cham¬ 
pion of a cause. In the days of the Czars, 
when Russia lunged into the Balkans towards 
the coveted Mediterranean, she was the 
defender of Pan-Slav brotherhood, of Ortho¬ 
dox Christianity again.^t the infidel Turk or 
against Catholic Austria, 

Today Russia is still pushing in the same 
direction. Only now she bears the banner 
of Communism against Western Imperialism 
and against its cat’s-paw, Israel. And already 
Russia stands on the southern side of the 
Mediterranean, well on her way to the Indian 
Ocean through the Red Sea. Apparently 
within her grasp are prizes of which she has 
long dreamed. 

In a secret supplementary protocol to the 
1959 Ribbentrop-Molotov pact, found in the 
German archives at the end of World War II, 
the Soviet Union declared that, in addition 
to her demands in the Baltic States, Poland, 
and Rumania, her territorial “interests” ex¬ 
tended beyond her existing southern frontiers 
to the Indian Ocean. 

On various occasions Russia made un¬ 
availing attempts to penetrate Turkey and 
Persia. At length, in 1955, she was able to 
leapfrog these obstacles thanks to the unwitt¬ 
ing help of John Foster Dulles, The “roll¬ 
back” policy against Russia having proved 
impracticable, the then American Secretary 
of State was busy organizing military “con- . 
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tainment" and promoting the Baghdad Pact 
as yet another link in the chain of alliances 
around the Soviet periphery. The Russians 
took alarm for their "soft underbelly” the 
Baku oilfields, the Don and Volga plains— 
exposed to attack from the Middle East 
“northern tier.” 

It so happened that Col. Nasser of Egypt 
also detested the Baghdad Pact, for reasons 
of his own. He stood for “active neutralism.” 
that is, he wanted the Western Powers to 
keep out of the Middle East, in order that 
he should himself be able to dominate the 
area. Further, he was irritated to see Iraq, 
Egypt's traditional rival in the Arab world, 
enjoying pre-eminence in the new Western- 
inspired Middle East set-up. So he turned 
to the Russians, who were happy to supply 
him with what he wanted most—a huge 
arsenal to brandish, not against the Baghdad 
Pact nations, who were too big to be intimi¬ 
dated, but against Israel. Thus Nasser asser¬ 
ted himself finally as the true leader of Pan- 
Arabism against the Jewish intruder, Israel. 

The then Israel Prime Minister Moshe 
.Sharett hastened to Geneva to express deep 
concern to Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov, 
who reportedly answered ; "Don’t worry, 
you won’t get hurt. There’ll be no Arab- 
Israel War. The Great powers won’t stand 
for it. It might jeopardize world peace” 

Molotov was quite possibly sincere. But 
the Kremlin had mounted a situation that 
was bound to lead to an explosion. Nasser, 
with his new stock of weapons, ordered the 
fedayin terrorist incursions into Israel, which 
culminated in the massacre of schoolchildren 
in the Habad Village near Tel Aviv. In 1956, 
there was the Sinai War. 

The Russians for their part, after obtain¬ 
ing a foothold in the Middle East, grew 
increasingly acquisitive. The momentum of 
their penetration stemmed also from nervous¬ 
ness. Arab governments are liable to chop 
and change. Therefore Russia must all the 
time enlarge her—mainly military—aid and 
make the Egyptians and other Arabs increas¬ 
ingly dependent on Moscow. Russia can 
afford to be geneous with weapons, which 
become quickly obsolete as between one 
Superpower and another, but which are still 
nltra-modern in the armies of smaller nations 
and are most coveted commodity of petty 


military dictatorships like Egypt, Syria, Iraq. 

The outcome of the Six Day War could 
have put paid to Moscow’s Arab ambitions.'^ 
This in turn would have undermined Russia’s 
position as a Superpower in the Old World, 
leaving the Americans to wield global strategic 
supremacy. The panic fear at this prospect- 
entailing rapid contraction of the cordon 
sanitaire acquired by the Russian colossus' 
over the last quarter of a century—prompted 
the Immediate decision in Moscow, in June 
1967, to restore the shattered balance of 
power in the Middle East as quickly as 
possible by a massive air-lift of modern arms 
to Egypt and 5yria and by an unprecedented 
diplomatic and propaganda drive to force 
Israel to withdraw unconditionally to pre-war • 
lines. In this respect, there was probably a 
consensus among all trends and factors of 
the politburo, “hawks” and "doves” alike. 
Bu there were also important nuances. Tlie 
W'esternizing "doves,” who would wish to 
give first priority not to Russia's ambitions 
abroad, but to the modernization of her own 
economy and society, regard the frantic pro- 
Arab, anti-Israel drive as an unpleasant 
necessity in order to avoid the sudden crum¬ 
bling of Russia’s international position. With 
the “hawks,” it is different. Their fondest 
dream is a greater-than-ever Russian empire 
embracing a Soviet-Arab bloc with Egypt, 
Syria, Yemen, Algeria, Iraq, as likeiy mem¬ 
bers for a start. Even they, the "hawks,” 
would like to make haste slowly, that is 
press on vigorously but without wound 
ing the conservative, the archaic Arabs’ 
susceptibilities and above all without 
diverting America from her Far Eastern 
preoccupations. They would like to 
graduate the Russian penetration of the 
Middle East so nicely that at no single 
point would Washington feel impelled 
to react decisively. Suppose this ambition 
were fulfilled and Arab world became a 
Soviet satellite, Russia would then quickly 
become Superpower number one, supersed¬ 
ing—at least in the Old World—the present 
number one, the United States. By taking 
over the territories in North Africa and Asia 
Minor, Ru.ssia would be able to control the 
Mediterranean, have at her mercy the "un¬ 
derbelly” of Europe, command the Suez 
Canal and Persian Gulf, and turn on and off 
the Middle East oil—lifeblood of Western 
Europe. 



Book Review 


Industrial Growth since 1950 : Dr. P. B. 
Medhora : Rs. 10.00. 

Hedging Efficiency of the Cotton Futures 
Market: M. G. Pavaskar : Rs. 7.00. 

Price Behaviour in India : Dr. P. V. 
George: Rs. 8-00. 

The University of Bombay have been 
publishing some well-written treaties, and 
these three books have been added to their 
list of previous publications. 

In Industrial Growth since I9S0, Dr. 
Medhora has tightly stated that discussion or 
planning in India has concentrated on its 
ideological aspects, but not as a technique. 
It is a fact that planning in India, particularly 
industrial planning which Dr. Medhora has 
selected for discussion, has not succeeded in 
avoiding waste of economic resources. The 
shortfalls which have occured in the ’‘key" 
or ‘basic” industries have been dealt in 
details by the author. The licensing policies, 
and other factors which have either helped 
to promote or retard the industrial progress, 
have been sharply pointed and criticised. 
Licensing policy has been rightly criticised 
that "Licensing now acts as procedural hurdle 

on projects.To give up licensing merely 

becuase it has led to delays and complaints 
is like throwing out the baby with the bath 
water. What is needed is to simplify the 
licensing system and remove its disadvan¬ 
tages.” 

Mr. Pavaskar, in his Hedging Efficiency of 
the Cotton Futures Market, has dispelled the 
popular notion that future markets necessa¬ 
rily aggravate rising trends in commodity 
prices during times of acute shortages. 
Based on a number of .statistical information, 
Mr. Pavaskar’s analysis draws attention to 
several drawbacks in the contracts traded 
at the East India Cotton Association. He has 
advanced two suggestions with a view to 
bringing about a closer inter-relationship 
between the ready and the futures price of 


cotton, which will reduce some backwarda* 
tion in the cotton futures price. It is how¬ 
ever doubtful whether the backwardation 
will be eliminated if the suggestions of the 
author be accepted so long as the cotton 
.supplies remain far short of the actual 
demand. 

In Price Behaviour in India Dr. George has 
examined the manpower prices, prices of 
agricultural commodities and prices of 
manufactured commodities ; and after doing 
so, arrived at the conclusion that stabiliza¬ 
tion of agricultural commodity prices will 
give relative stability in material and wages 
costs and therefore in manufacture prices. 
And relative stability in manufacture prices 
will ensure relative stability in the general 
level of commodity prices.” Absolute 
stability will however remain always beyond 
achievement so long stabilization of incomes, 
particularly in a dual market economy like 
India, remains a dream. 

G. Mahapatra. 

Indonesian Upheaval • John Hughes : 
Fawcett Publications, New York : Student 
edition. 20c. 

John Hughes has established himself as a 
correspondent specialised inindonesian affairs, 
which earned for him the Pullitzer Prize in 
1967. In this small book Mr. Hughes has 
narrated the coup that failed which also 
unthroned the Titan that was Sukarno. With 
its ‘gra.ss'toots or rather rice-roots,' base in 
central Java, and its skillful penetration of the 
organs of government in Djakarta, the 
communist Party rolled onward to success. 
They supported .Sukarno’s “guided demo¬ 
cracy” and pandered to his extreme nationa¬ 
lism. But the Chinese way of 'love for the 
people’ could push ‘Bung’ Karno to near 
disaster for him and his countrymen, and 
with his fall, as Mr. Hughes thinks, Indonesia 
has, won a second chance ? How the Indo¬ 
nesians will outlive the military dictator¬ 
ship is another matter. 

—Nirmal K. Ghosh 
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NOTES 


CALLS FOR REVOLUTION 

There are certain people in India who urge 
youngmen to get ready for a revolution; 
for, they say, without revolution human 
rights cannot be acquired in proper measure. 
One may say that human rights cannot be 
obtained even through revolutions. The 
reasons for this assertion are many ; the most 
outstanding being wide differences of opinion 
as to what constitute a proper, and full 
measure of human rights. The other impor¬ 
tant reason is the inevitability of all reforms to 
revert to status quo. Humanity has had 
many revolutions during the last two thousand 
five hundred years. Some of the most 
spectacular ones have been the Cromwellian 
revolution in England, the American war of 
independence, the French revolution, the 
Italian revolutions led by Garibaldi and 
Mazzini, the Russian revolution of 1917. The 
overthrow of the kings and emperors in 
Europe, the overthrow of Mussolini and 
Hitler, the abolition of the sultanate of 
Turkey and die Egyptian monarchy, the 


Chinese revolution, the liquidation of the 
British, French and Dutch empires and the 
setting up of numerous states in Africa and 
elsewhere. We need not recount the numerous 
revolutions that have taken place in Latin 
America and other countries ; for those that 
we have mentioned should show how frequent 
revolutions have been in this world. A close 
study of the results of these revolutions would 
also show how fruitless they have proved in 
the field of realisation of the rights and 
freedoms of mankind. History therefore 
di.sproves the thesis that revolutions bring any 
great gains to human beings. Rather, we 
find the sufierings and losses arising from 
revolutionary activities of undisciplined mobs 
greatly outweigh any gains that may accrue 
through the abolition of evil systems and 
exploitative institutions of the established 
order. 

Moreover our revolutionaries of the 
processions and mass meetings variety have 
no clear cut plans or schemes which they 
propose to bring into active use when they 
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gain control of the State by successfully 
overthrowing the government established by 
law. All great thinkers who have thought of 
creating a new and better order of society had 
fairly precise ideas about what they wanted 
in their ideal State. Plato’s Republic may be 
cited as one of the earliest conceptions of an 
ideal state. Plato was a great philosopher 
and his ideas and arguments transcended the 
material forms that he found necessary to 
create. His Republic therefore was never 
realised in material shape. Sir Thomas More 
was a very practical man. He was a superb 
administrator and scholar. His Utopia about 
which he wrote in Latin was an intellectual 
project of a superior type. He could not do 
anything about it as he was executed by 
Henry VIII in 1535 A.D. Count Saint-Simon 
was born in 1860. He was a great free 
thinker. He fought in the American War of 
Independence and was imprisoned during the 
French revolution. He thought of an ideal 
State in which Technicians had a high place. 
It was possibly the beginning of the idea of a 
Technocracy. 

Robert Owen (1771—1858) was very 
practical. He wanted a better state of affairs 
and tried to achieve it through Trade 
Unionism and cooperation. He had clear 
ideas of workers being owners of industries. 
He thought of setting up model communities 
and he was one of the earliest men to develop 
the idea of cooperative institutions. We 
should also mention Francois C.M. Fourier 
(1772-1837) in connection with the growth of 
the idea of cooperation Fourier planned the 
formation of communities with 1800 persons 
in each unit. 

The revolution vendors of modern times 
paint glorious pictures of what human society 
will be like after the masses gain total (control 
' of it by insurrection. Utopian conditions will 
5 prevail and everybody will get all that one 


may ask for. The Muslim Behest (heaven) 
will be indeed a want ridden place compared 
to this revolutionised earthly paradise. The 
Kalpataru or Kamdhenu of Hindu mythology 
would be the common flora and fauna of 
this paradise. Yet when we study the 
economy of France after the revolution, of 
Russia during the period 1917-1927 and of 
China since the latest revolution we find the 
people of these lands having a very thin time. 
Yet the cry for revolution goes on. But no 
precise statements are made about the 
household budgets of the new society. One 
can understand the reason for this reticence. 
Vague and general munificence offered 
unconditionally is always more attractive than 
moderate itemised lists of goods obtainable 
against services rendered. Get everything 
by doing nothing is surely the greatest boon. 
Get so much by doing so much smells of the 
bourgeois market place. 

So when we find that Germany introduced 
compulsory social insurance in 1833 or that 
Britain began giving non-contributory old-age 
pension in 1909 and instituted compulsory 
health and unemployment insurance in 1911, 
we accept such evidence of social welfare work 
without any great emotional reaction. We 
feel such things just happened without any 
stormy background of revolution and were 
therefore of no significance. The social 
security Act 1935 provided old age, survivours, 
unemployment, maternity and child welfare, 
health and education benefits ; and the 1944 
legislation brought in industrial injury, 
sickness, family allowances and pensions. 
Australia, Canada, Belgium, France, East and 
West Germany, Japan, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland and many other countries 
introduced social security measures. But as 
there was no blood shed, house burning and 
orgies in which the masses participated ; tub 
thumping demagogues found little to 
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over these epoch making socio political 
reforms. 

The happiest men and women live in the 
lands in which no revolutions take place now 
a days. Justice, fair play and social security 
are secured for the people by steady pressure 
and without any attempts at coercion. In 
these progressive lands revolutions are staged 
only in musical comedies. The ordinary 
man never thinks of violence as a method of 
achieving social, political or economic 
objectives. What is right will surely come 
about without the use of bombs or daggers. 
All civilised men believe in this and progress 
is maintained too in a peaceful manner. The 
nations which talk of revolutions are usually 
backward and have leaders who have no 
constructive ability. 

l.KFriSM AND THE FREEDOM.S 

Whatever leftism may stand for, and 
nobody knows the true meaning of it, we 
know very clearly what the Freedoms mean. 
Fredom of opinion, freedom in the matter 
of choosing one’s profession, place of resi¬ 
dence or work, freedom in one’s choice of 
religious faith, freedom from harassment, 
persecution, insecurity, loss of property or 
personal honour; are the most valued 
freedoms. Leftists always parade their desire 
to secure liberty and freedom for the people. 
When pressed to explain the true nature of 
the liberty and freedom they would secure 
for the people, they indulge in a lot of 
blather about imperialism, colonialism, 
exploitation and so forth. But if one points 
out that the leftists seldom take the trouble 
to find out whether there is any imperialism 
and colonialism in a country ; the answer 
is that the person doubting the genuineness 
of the leftist outcry is in the pay of the CIA 
or something else which is imperialistic 
in origin. Such arguments naturally are 
nonsensical and cannot be accepted by 


intelligent persons as useful. A country is 
either under imperialistic rule and colonial 
raj or not so. If it is not ruled by imperial 
or colonial powers it does not require any 
liberation at best from imperialbm and 
colonialism. In the matter of exploitation ithe 
meaning is obvious. If some one takes |away 
something from somebody which rightfully 
belongs to the latter, there is exploitation. If, 
therefore the total value produced by a worker 
is X and some one takes a portion of X, then 
the quantum X—Y represents what the 
worker retains of his own produce and Y 
stands for the portion which he is deprived 
of. This exploitation happ)ens by individual 
action or by collective action and the fact of 
deprivation quantitatively remains more or 
less the same. For, if one argues that surplus 
values taken over by society eventually comes 
back to the workers in some shape or form, 
one may argue back that individual gains 
are also returned to society through taxation, 
demand for personal service etc. etc. to the 
extent of at least 75% of such gains. Out of 
the rest of the unearned income of the wealthy 
people the portion saved is used as capital 
which helps productive work and is therefore 
of social advantage. The portion consumed 
may be called exploitative earning as the 
wealthy man does not engage in any produo* 
tive work directly. But many leftist leaders 
also do not engage in productive work, but 
eat food, use clothes, houses, cars, telephones 
etc., buy books, joiunals, newspapers and 
maintain families. Their position economi¬ 
cally is comparable with that of the wealthy 
people who acquire value only by setting 
example and advising people. 

It may be said that the wealthy classes 
do not assist people in the manner that the 
leftist leaders do. This is true ; but when 
one compares the standards of living of the 
peoples of some capitalistic countries with 
those of the non-capitalistic countries, one 
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finds that the people of capitalist lands have 
better standards. So that the charges of 
heavier exploitation do not hold water. 

The leftists want to liberate the peoples of 
all countries ; but where they have successfully 
“liberated*' people, we find less freedom and 
liberty than in other countries. The basic 
freedoms described above do not exist where 
leftist leaders have been able to impose their 
will on the people. VVe therefore gain nothing 
by allowing the leftist leaders to gain control 
over our polit'eal institutions. One may say, 
they have proved better than others here or 
elsewhere ; but that does not do away with 
the advantages the people of a dozen 
countries are enjoying by avoiding revolutions 
and “liberations” and by reforming their 
econojnic institutions in a logical, just and 
constructive manner. In India the Congress 
have proved a failure. But the Congress 
always vowed to establish socialism in India. 
That was a sort of leftism. The challengers 
of the Congress arc either leftists or rightists. 
But what we want are constructive reformers 
and not tub thumpers of any description. 

CALCUTTA CORPORATION ELECTIONS 

The affairs of the Calcutta Corporation 
have been handled by the different groups of 
elected councillors, which have come into 
power from time to time, in an unsatisfactory 
manner for as long as one can remember. 
The citizens of Calcutta have always shown 
an inexplicable tolerance or apathy towards 
this continued mismanagement of the city’s 
physical maintenance. One could explain 
away this peculiar fact of social psychology 
in many ways. Firstly one could say that 
the city’s affairs were not so badly managed 
as the critics said. But the condition of the 
roads, the masses of filth that accumulated 
cveryv.'hcre, the insufficient water supply, the 
blocked drains, the unauthorised shops, 
hawkers and other users of footpaths for 


purposes other than physical movement, the 
vast numbers of footpath dwellers, the use of 
roads as garages by taxis, buses and other 
vehicles ; and a host of other objectionable 
practices ; could not be ignored. Considering 
the rates of taxes imposed, one would expect 
much better service from the C^orporation, 
and the fact that the city’s amenities were 
allowed to be misused or destroyed for 
personal gain by persons who would be but 
were not controlled and restrained went to 
prove the existence of corruption on a large 
scale. This has been going on since the 
British introduced Local Self Government in 
India and the management of the Calcutta 
Corporation had become legendary in the 
sphere of corporate misuse of power. At one 
stage during India’s struggle for independence 
some one had said that if by independence 
one meant something akin to what one found 
in the Calcutta Corporation one would 
shudder to imagine the creation of an India 
wide organisation of that type. In fact, when 
independence came, the various State 
Governments soon acquired some of the evil 
characteristics of the Calcutta Corporation 
and corruption became rampant everywhere 
to a degree that was frightening. The Central 
Government was not free from corrupt 
practices cither and the bureaucracy made the 
fullest use of the powers vested in it for the 
benefit of particular persons or coteries. 
American “graft’' was carried to its logical 
extreme in India and no political organisation 
remained free from it. All elections were 
carried out for the achievement of purposes 
which had little to do with social welfare or 
national progress. Those who talked of 
constructive developments and those who 
spurted fire in order to bring about a great 
revolution were basically of the same mind 
in so far as they all wanted to glorify 
thcm.selves and get political power in their 
hand in order to establish their own coteries 
into absolute power. 
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The Congress had lowered itself in public 
esteem in a manner during its two decades 
regime which began to actively destroy its 
political monopoly during recent years ; and 
non*congress bodies began to defeat the 
Congress in elections in a spectacular manner. 
This naturally made the people of India 
hopeful about a healthy change in the political 
atmosphere and also induced them to expect 
better government and more efficient manage¬ 
ment of the Corporation affairs of the citizens 
of the couiitry. 

'I’be victory of the United Front in the 
(Calcutta Corporation elections, therefore put 
new hope in the minds of the citizens on the 
one hand ; and gave rise to new fears on the 
other. 'J’hc old '‘sinners” were out, and the 
new men therefore would have full scope for 
effecting reforms. But would they concentrate 
on the work in hand or would they start 
spitting lire in order to bamboozle the public ? 
The ancient adage about starting a foreign 
war as a method of winning the confidence 
of the people within the country ; has now 
assumed a new look. Political leaders now 
talk of revolutions when they fail to deliver 
the goods that they are expected to produce. 
When we pay for rice wc want rice and not 
fircy speeches. When we pay for good roads 
and sound conservancy we want to sec well 
repaired clean roads and not large numbers 
of young hooligans on a rampage to bring 
off a revolution. 

EI.EGTION OF PATIL AND MENON 

The election of Mr. Patil is a great victory 
for the Congress. Mr. Menon renounced 
his allegiance to the Congress and got elected 
on a United Front ticket from West Bengal. 
But do these elections signify anything that 
will have a permanent political value ? 
Mr. Patil is very outspoken in his criticism of 
some leftist thinkers. But will he be able to 


give a new and constructive meaning to 
political conservatism ? The Congress party 
is hardly a conservative organisation in 
principle. It has many members, we know, 
who associate secretly or openly with old 
school capitalists and with other persons who 
wbh to maintain the old order. The Congress 
nevertheless, cannot be called a conservative 
body for the reason that its declared ideals 
are socialistic and radical. The Congress 
wants a classless society. It desires all people 
to have more or less the same income, same 
opportunities and same rights and privileges. 
It has tried to abolish concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a small group of capitalists. 
Equality has been its motto, no matter what 
certain congressmen might have done 
contrarily to improve their own personal 
positions. In fact Mr. Patil cannot indulge 
in any tirades against socalled revolutionaries 
by condemning their ideological fancies for 
the Congress suffers no less from fads and 
ideosyncracies. 

Mr. Menon may have found the Congress 
too old fashioned after forty years of close 
association with various leaders of that 
political party ; but his revolutionary urges 
will not find any easier outlet through his new 
found revolutionary playmates of the United 
Front. The reason for this is that the United 
Front is a coalition of many parties which 
coitstantly try to excel each other in rcvolu’- 
tionary thought and action. None of the 
parties can have, therefore, a steady and 
workable policy. Every day, every hour they 
arc all becoming more and more revolu-r,. 
tionary ; and such a state of ever increasing 
temperature can never permit any work to be 
done. Mr. Menon, no doubt can break i 

records in revolutionary thinking but it cannot : 
help him to achieve anything constructive in 
the field of politics. We have not understood 
why Mr. Menon has left his old friends and 
associates and we shall watch with interest 
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hw progfress in his new role as a star of the 
opposition. We are now beginning to think 
that all talks about socialism, revolution, 
equality and liberty are becoming stale and 
useless due to the failure of our politicians to 
deliver the goods in the spheres of social 
security, employment, education, starMard of 
living, health, public utilities and international 
relations. Our position as free citizens of a 
great country is miserable and full of suffering. 
The position of India in the world is generally 
speaking unenviable, insecure and none too 
good. In such circumstances our politicians 
should talk and act only after very careful 
thinking. 

MORE DIVISIONS OF INDIA 

In India Linguism has caused more 
damage to National integration than politi* 
oians would agree to admit. The initial and 
most powerful cause of this disintegration has 
been the attempt to instal Hindi in the place 
of English as a state language. English was 
a foreign language and gave no advantage to 
any group of nationals by its use for state 
purposes. Hindi, on the olherhand, is a 
regional language and that of the most back¬ 
ward areas of India. As soon as Hindi 
speakers learnt that their alleged mother 
tongue would be India’s State language, 
they joyfully accepted this as an admission 
by all Indians that India belonged to Hindi 
Speakers. The question of spreading Hindi 
throughout India brought to the forefront the 
matter of money flowing into “Hindi” 
coffers and the fullest advantage was taken 
by Hindi speakers to make the most of it. 
As a result, Hindi was not taught to any 
non-Hindi speakers to anywhere near the 
extent that the money expenditure suggested. 
The net gain to India was the stimulation of 
.^Istnguage consciousness everywhere and mass 
:^vements all over the place to prove which 
Ijjiktca was whose linguistically. Lies began to 


be propagated to prove that the minority 
linguistic areas of various states were not 
really what they were linguistically and real 
minorities suffered badly through not know¬ 
ing the languages of the majorities in all 
corners of state territories in India. An Oriya 
was barred from enjoying opportunities in 
one place because of his insufficient know¬ 
ledge of some language or a Bengali suffered 
handicaps for being a Bengali speaker in a 
state which had a different language as its 
oflHciaJ language. 

India was re-sliced up on a linguistic basis 
in many places, the most spectacular ones 
being the creation of Gujrat, Haryana or 
Punjab as separate states. Now there are 
fights to prove that there should be more 
new states to enable speakers of “minority” 
languages to enjoy fuller political freedom. 
Whether political freedom can be increased 
by speaking or writing a particular language 
is a question which one need not try to 
answer. For if language fails to be a curb on 
freedoms one can always find other chains 
and shakles to destroy liberty and the enjoy¬ 
ment of political rights. 

If there is similarity in language there is 
always some clashing of interests over some¬ 
thing else. Regional rights can be easily usurped 
by persons coming from other and remoter 
regions. This usually refers to employment, 
trade and business facilities and so forth. On 
analysis one finds that all this noise over 
“rights” is due to the existence of favouri¬ 
tism and specially created privileges for 
particular coteries and classes. Had ail 
employment and economic opportunities been 
given purely on a merit basis, there would 
never have been any fights over “loaves and 
fishes”. Immoral and corrupt standards, 
methods and means of distributing economic 
favours are fundamentally wrong and always 
lead to consequences which damage lodety. 
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The Indian freedom of 1947 was a favour 
granted to the Congress and Muslim League 
by the British. The leaders of those political 
parties thereafter stuck to the principle of 
distributing favours to their associates. This 
led to the formation of various political 
bodies which received the favours. The 
Nation lost heavily right from the inception 
of this grant of independence. The Partition 
of India into two States was the beginning. 
Then followed the Partition of India (Bharat) 
into numerous States. Reorganisation of 
boundaries, setting up of industries, develop¬ 
ment of roads, railways, canals and dams ; 
ail followed the basic principle of granting 
favours to particular people. One must 
elTcct a fundamental change sometime in 
order to cure this very deep seated social 
cancer. 

Opposing One's Own ideals. 

If one opposes one’s own ideals by one’s 
actions the position becomes highly paradoxi¬ 
cal. But that is what happens everywhere 
when excited masses try to remedy what they 
think arc social injustices. They think that 
the established order permits exploitation of 
individuals which is a great wrong. They 
therefore loot shops and houses which belong 
to individuals inordcr to vent their wrath upon 
an unjust society. This looting is surely an 
act of exploitation of the most blatant type 
and is an example of the remedy being worse 
than the ailment. Excited youngmen who 
desire to establish freedom and liberty often 
destroy the freedom and liberty of the general 
public by setting fire to their transport 
vehicles and by making it impossible for 
anybody to go about freely or follow their 
vocations in an unhindered manner. They 
also prevent the normal flow of life by 
forcing strikes and harfab upon the people. 
Breaking up furniture in examination halb. 


tearing up question papers and upsetting 
arrangements for examinations arc also instan* 
ces of destroying freedom and liberty of other 
people. It may be said that those other 
people destroy the freedom and liberty of the 
young people and these destructive activities 
are merely retaliatory. But the young 
people are never attacked with bombs or 
acid bulbs in order to force them to sit for 
examinations or to attend college lectures. 
So, here again the remedy is worse than the 
disease. All fights for freedom, liberty or 
justice in the political, industrial or education 
nal fields arc directed against persons who 
impose their will upon helpless sufferers. If 
the fighters for freedom impose their will 
upon the public in order to cure alleged 
injustices, they become guilty of the same 
offence that they try to condemn. Violence b 
the worst form of unjust attempt to dominate 
other people. Unprovoked violence therefore 
can never be a just and fair means of establi¬ 
shing liberty and freedom. Those who try to 
effect reforms in society by rowdy behaviour 
should always remember thb. 

INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 

Individuals everywhere in the world are 
beginning to 'feel more and more the effects 
of restrictions on personal liberties brought 
about by ever increasing rules and regulations* 
fresh enactments, creation of new statutory 
obligations, demands made by departments 
of State and the complicated procedure 
laid down by the controllers of human life 
to enable one to buy, sell, consume, possess* 
travel, reside or to do anything whatever 
in order to exist. Government is becoming 
more elaborate every day and the private 
citizens arc being progressively subjected 
to extended forms of restrictions upon their 
freedom of action and conduct. People are 
therefore beginning to think whether they 
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should start a compaign to simplify the 
technique of maintainig order in society. Form 
filling, making retunis, filing statements, 
effecting requisitions obtaining permits, 
licences and certificates, and securing every 
commodity that one requires after fulfilling the 
numerous conditions thought out by 
clever civil servants ; make life far too complex 
for anybotly’s peace of mind. 

Bureaucratic developments have been the 
root cause of all these formulation of 
procedure, policy and methodology. The 
officials of various governments, whether 
socialistic, conservative or progressive have 
always tried to make themselves indispensable 
and, to achieve this, they have created more 
and more departments, rules and regulations 
and intricacies in the management of the 
state. Non productive employees of the 
states have increased in number in a fantastic 
manner until a vast population live by shar¬ 


ing in the proceeds of taxation and other 
realisations of revenue. Economically this 
has become a burden on the productive 
workers among the population. The 
reduction of the number of government 
employees is an important economic desidera¬ 
tum which is closely linked up with the 
problem of simplification of life in well- 
governed States. Good Government must be 
made simple and free from harassment, 
complications, hurdles and obstacles for the 
tax paying public. All departments, all 
functions and all rules and regulations relating 
to procedure and statutory obligations of the 
people must be reviewed strictly in the light 
of factual gains and advantages created for 
the nation thereby. All incomes earned must 
stand for production effected as far as possible. 
There must be some who do purely adminis¬ 
trative work or perform an essential function. 
But their number must be kept as low as 
possible. 



TRIBUTE TO DR. ZAKIR HUSAIN : FINEST FLOWER OF INDIAN ISLAM 


SURESH RAM 


In the sudden demise of Dr. Zakir Husain, 
India has lost much more than the distin¬ 
guished head of her state. He belongs to the 
category of those good and great men who 
serve mankind quietly through their dedicated 
and scrupulous living and radiate charm and 
warmth around them. He was the finest 
flower of Indian Islam. A devout Muslim, 
he absorbed the best in Hindu religion and 
Indian classical lore and led an exemplary 
life wherein one could meet the confluence of 
Islam and Hinduism. 

AN IDEAL CITIZEN 

India's accession to independence found 
her average citizen marked with a strange 
complex emanating from about six centuries 
of Muslim supremacy and two of British rule. 
If a Hindu, his proud face displayed over- 
consciousness meant to root out the inferi¬ 
ority he suffered from for ages and if a Muslim, 
his cheerless look revealed indifference lamen¬ 
ting at the by-gone days of domination and 
superiority. Among those few countrymen of 
ours who felt, both from within and without, 
a sense of real equality with one and all 
and lived it in all truthfulness, Zakir 
Saheb occupies a place all his own. He 
boldly and clearly stood for onc-ness of all 
humanity, particularly so of those below 
the Indian sky, and never refrained from 
warning, reprimanding those who nursed the 
illusion of being 'bigger’ or ‘smaller’ than 
others. Naturally, he never enjoyed the 
confidence of those ultra-nationalist Hindus 
who dream of establishing a Hindu Rashtra 
or of those infra-communalist Muslims who 
think of recovering their lost glory by force 
2 


or arms or treat any other country as their 
mother-land. 

When Acharya Vinoba sorted out jewels 
from the Qjuran and compiled them in the 
form of “Essence of Qjuran”, some Muslim 
friends did not relish the idea of anybody 
dare selecting portions from their scripture. 
Dr. Zakir Husain hailed it as a welcome 
contribution towards bridging hearts tog ;ther. 
Essential unity of all religions, so ea-y to 
talk about and so difficult to live by, found 
its fullest expression in him. He embodied 
in himself the ideal of true Indian citizen¬ 
ship free from all bias and prejudices. 

WITH A HEART OF ROSE 

Dr. Zakir had a passion for roses. He 
devoted considerable time and attention to 
them. Once he developed a new variety of 
rose, named it after his illustrious predecessor. 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, and presented it to 
him. He took infinite pains to nurse roses. 
What he did not know about rose 
cultivation nobody else in India did. Fond 
of rose, he had a heart of rose. He was 
the centre of attraction in any society or 
gathering and captured people by his 
grace and charm. He had no love or 
fascination for office or authority. Little 
wonder that Power adored- him as her 
own and placed him at the highest 
pedestal in the biggest democracy of the 
globe. He knew no distinctions of caste or 
creed, wealth or povery, race or region, 
and treated all equally alike. As he 
declared on 13th May, 1967, on being 
appointed as the President of India, “Th* 
whole of Bharat was his home and her 
people were his family.” 
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A GREAT EDUCATIONIST 

Moved by speech of Gandhiji heard by 
him at Aligarh when he was oidy 23, 
Zakir Saheb gave up a promising career 
of employment and comfort, revolted against 
the century-old system of education set up 
by the British rulers, and founded, together 
with a friend, a ntw school with a b.-vv boys. 
His has now grown into the celebrated 
University of Jaraia Milia Islainia (at Okhla 
where he was buried with all honours and 
s<»lcmnity on 5th May last) which stands as 
a class apart ftorn all centres of learning in 
India. For 22 years, Zakir Saheb presided 
over its destiny as \'icc-Chanccllor and gave 
it the .sha])e it now has. He was an educa¬ 
tionist with deep insight and rare vision. 
Gandhiji’.s vigilant eye could not fail to catch 
this pioneer and he entrusted Zakir Saheb 
with the responsibility of guidimg the Nai 
Taliiti or Basic Education whu h he gave to 


the nation in 1937. This brought Zakir Saheb 
in lime-light and his accomplished chairman¬ 
ship of the Hindustani Taliiui Sangh made 
him popular in educatit>rial circles. 

Zakir Sahe!)'s greatest sorrow was that 
Nai Talim wa.s never given a fair trial in the 
country. Ferhairs old age subdued the revolu¬ 
tionary in him aj.d he hesitated to juy sncii 
price for it as could bend the Government 
to adopt it in practice. The old pattern still 
continues and nowhere in the world <loes 
education alienate the learised or the educated 
more from the soil or from their own kilh arrd 
kin than it does in India. This continues K' be 
free India’s greatest curse. In course of lime 
when India’s rulers cutri-planuers gather 
imagination and courage to replace this alien 
.system by Nai ’Falim or an indigenous one, 
the name of Dr. Zakir Hussain will be res])cct- 
fully remembered along with that of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 



ANGKOR, THE LOST KINGDOM 

JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE 


Dnrin.'^ the centuries the great builders of 
inedieval Europe were raising magnificent 
Cathedrals ami massive fortresses, the Khmers 
were building the incredible stone-forest of 
temples, pagodas and palaces on the other 
side of the world in South-east Asia, which 
remained unexplored till 1861. 

On a Januarv afternoon in 1861, a French 
naturalist, named Henri Mouliot, was hacking 
his way through the almost impenetrable 
jungle of Conibodia in quest of rare insects. 
Suddenly he was obstructed in his tracks. 
Before his astonished eyes loomed the outlines 
of a huge stonc-structurc. Its grey bafflements 
appeared to stretch into infinity, magnificent 
terraces and galleries vaulted upward and live 
towers, shaped like lotus-buds, soared into the 
heavens. Touched by the setting snn, the 
whole grey mass burned fiery red. 

Mouliot plunged about for days, exploring 
not only this great temple which he called 
“a rival to Solomon's” - but also scores of 
other structures, which he found subiuergcd 
in the jungle. Excitedly he recorded his 
conviction that here were ‘‘perhaps the 
grandest, the most important and the most 
artistically perfect monuments the past has 
left to us.” 

His estimate was not indated. He st\md)led 
upon the enormous ruins of Angkor, legendary 
capital of the Khrncr Empire. The empire 
had once stretched from the Soutli China 
Sea to the Gulf of Siam including all of 
present-day Cambodia, part of 'I'hailand, 
Laos and Vietnam, and had embraced the 
most brilliant civilisation ever to flourish in 
South-east Asia. 


The Khmer came up out of the mists, 
were the marvel and the scourge of 
South-east Asia for six centuries, and then 
vanished abruptly, and mysteriously in 1432, 
leaving little trace of the brilliant opulence 
of their empire, except tlie two hundred or 
more rna.ssiv'C monuments in the Angkor 
Area. These stony testaments are of such 
magnitude and splendour as to dwarf the 
wonders of Egypt, India, Greece and 
Rome. 

Over forty square miles of the Cambo¬ 
dian forest are covered with the ruins of the 
cities and the temples built by the Khmers. 
Surya Varrnan II, the greatest Khmer ruler, 
built Angkor Wat to be his own tomb in the 
twelfth century This gigantic structure, 

whose acorn-shaped towers stand against the 
sky-line, like mountains of stone, marked the 
Zenith of the Khmer civilisation and grandeur. 
It is still a living centre of the Buddhist 
religion, one of the holy pilaccs visited by 
pilgrims. Here lights burn before statues of 
the Buddha in a gallery of the temple. 
Freuya Stark has said of it that ‘‘its ultimate 
perfection can stand a bracketing w.Hh the 
Parthenon.” This style of building, with 
giant towers encrusted with sculptures, is said 
tt) reflect the nostalgia of the Khmers for their 
house in die mountains to the north, 
which they still remembered, after the 
world of the plain lay secure in their 
power. 

In 1907, the then French Government 
began the long and arduous task of releasing 
the lost city from the jungle’s grasp, and all 
attempts for archeological restoration 
and permanent preservation have been 
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made. One of the finest achievements 
is the reconstitution of an ancient cause-way, 
120 yards long and bordered by a line of fifty- 
four giant statues on each side, many of which 
had tumbled into a moat. Beneath their arms, 
the giants hold Vasuki, the sacred Hindu 
serpent, the giants and demons pulling on 
the serpent in the mythical Sea of Milk 
making the earth go round. A huge stone- 
lion guards the access to the outer cause¬ 
way, which leads to the temple of Angkor 
Wat. Giant stone faces of the Buddha guard 
one of the five main entrances to the City of 
Angkor Thom. Work is also proceeding on 
one of Angkor’s largest temples, the beautiful 
five-floor high, Baphuon, and on the 900 yard 
gallery of the most famous temple, Angkor 
Wat, whose bas-reliefs are one of the world’s 
marvels. The temple-compound contains 
thousands of square feet of sculpture, illustra¬ 
ting scenes from the legends of the Hindu 
Gods Vishnu and Krishna, together with 
historical events from the life of King Surya 
Varman H. The form of the temple is derived 
from the Ziggurat type of architecture—square 
terraces, meant to be viewed by the Hindu 
Gods flying overhead. The pictures of a 
Garuda—the massenger of Hindu God Vishnu, 
with the beak of an eagle, the body of a man 
and the feet of a lion, and that of an apsara 
(a heavenly dancing girl) with a smiling face, 
arc very remarkable. 

From the bas-reliefs, the Khmer inscrip¬ 
tions, and from accounts written by foreign 
visitors, scholars have at least supplied partial 
answers to the conundrums of the lost 
civilisation. The Khmers settled their capital 
around Angkor in the early ninth century 
A. D., and rose rapidly to prominence, 
power and glory. Chinese traders came and 
went, as did religious teachers, merchant- 
princes and adventurers from India. 
Hinduism and Buddhism were preached. The 
Khmers assimilated Hinduism and Buddhism, 


what they could use, and created their culture 
and civilisation on the Indian model. Their 
empire, called Kamboja (Cambodia), lasted 
until the 15th century A. D. and was then 
mysteriously snuffed out. 

But while their regime endured, the kings 
of Khmer were a remarkable breed. To 
build and sustain their affluent capital and 
empire, they went to war periodically, and 
brought back whole nations in chains like the 
Egyptian Pharohs to quarry the rock. 

In the valley of the great river Mekong, 
they tore out the jungle to plant endless fields 
of rice. They laid out a network of paved 
roads, mastered the science of hydraulic 
engineering, and established a water system 
even more incredible than their temples. 
Digging dikes and canals on the flood 
plains that stretch in all directions from 
the Tonla Sap, a natural lake, they threaded 
the country with a spider’s web of reservoirs 
and canals, some of them forty miles long, 
that provided perpetual irrigation for their 
fields. 

To suppress their enemies and extend 
their empire, the monarchs of Khmer trained 
two lakh elephants as steeds of battle, created 
machines to hurl arrows, maintained navies 
of arrow-proof canoes, and commanded huge 
armies. When they waged war, states one 
incription, ‘the dust of their armies did blot 
out the sun’. 

Despite the drain of many wars, the 
Khmers brought into being a society 
luxurious beyond measure. Only the slaves 
suffered, they were many and cheap. A 
(Chinese visitor reported that ‘only the poor 
have no servants at all’. “Beguiled by rice 
easy to gain, women easy to find, houses easy 
to manage, commerce easy to direct” he 
stayed on for eleven months to enjoy the 
abundant life. 
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Perhaps it was this easy life that was the 
Khmers’ undoing, leaving them open to 
conquest by new and vigorous peoples. In 
1431, the Siamese, the former vassals of the 
Khmers, swept into Angkor pillaging the 
capital. Though the Khmers rallied to evict 
the Siamese, a year later—suddenly inexpica- 
bly—the Khmers disappeared from the great 
city never to return. 

Some authorities believe that the people, 
fatigued with war, were convinced that 
Angkor, so close to the territory of the 


rampaging Siamese, was indefensible. Others 
assert that a devastating plague made an end 
of them. Still others maintain that it was a 
result of the slaves, who raised their standard 
of revolt to slaughter their masters, plundered 
Angkor riches, and quit for over the hated 
scene of their bondage. 


The real solution to the fate of the Khmers’ 
great civilisation may hardly be known 
in its proper perspective without further 
elaborate research. 


BOUGAINVILLAEA 

II. M. KANDHARI 

Red and green against my house-wall 
it grows 

a gift of heaven on earth 
with flow of time 
gets bigger and denser 
more rigid more green 

A throbbing body 
its long entwined branches 
Kiss each other make love 
carry the sap 

through every root and branch 

Thorny plant 
you are like us 
colour of fire in summer 
sad and naked in autumn 
death-sought in winter 
eternally tied 

to the cycle of birth and death. 



OUR MUSIC, ITS PURPOSE, PERFORMANCE & POPULARISATION 

Y. MAHALE 


Each form of art represents a medium of 
communication and has been, since the 
dawn of history, an integral part of social and 
religious life of man. Artistic expression has 
taken different forms in different climes and 
at different times. But the basic impulse that 
inspires an .irlistc to create is the same 
everywhere, an instinctive effort to expres 
the emotional urges of the human soul. 
When wc want to reach somewhere, we 
walk or travel , when wc want to convey 
something to others, we talk, but when 
we have no such purpose to gain, but only 
to express our soul’s joy, we sing. The concept 
of music is always an experience of joy 
(Ananda) and has passed through three 
stages, the origin, adolescence and maturity. 
Once the concept reaches its final form, it 
becomes a dynamic force and is able to 
germinate new ideas and fresh avenues of 
musical thoughts. The transcendental value of 
music lies in its infinite power to spiritua¬ 
lise the human mind. The combination of 
various sweet notes with the beauty of 
rhythm is fit to compose the most distracted 
mind and make it tranquil for expression of 
love and prayer. It links us to the Divine and 
lifts us to the regions of infinite bliss. It is the 
soul of joy and solace of sorrow. The 
beautiful enchanting words which 7’ennyson 
sings apply to the power of music. 
‘There is sweet music here that softer falls 
than petals from blown roses on the grass, 
or night dews on still waters, between walls 
of shadowy granite in a gleaming pass ; music 
that gentilier on the spirit lies than tired 
eyelids upon tired eyes; music that brings 
sweet sleep down from the blissful skies. ” 

The essence of Indian civilisation and 
culture embodies a spirit of assimilation, 


adoption and creation with its roots in the 
past. Nowhere is this more clearly manifest 
than in the field of music. The range and 
profundity of Indian music is as unequalled as 
its integration of vocal and instrumental music. 
The form of Indian music or its basic idea 
is the Raga. The structure of a Raga is based 
on the composition of musical notes in succes¬ 
sion to one another which attracts interest 
or pleases the human mind. In fact the 
delightfulncss has been considered the supreme 
essential characteristic of Raga. The capability 
of delightfulness and the capability of aesthetic 
emotion are, the two essential qualities of 
our Ragas. The emotional tenor of a raga 
is determined by its notes. But this tenor is 
of a gross nature only ; because the individual 
notes have no significance in Indian music, 
except that they are, as it were, valuable 
jewels or grains or pearls awaiting some great 
artiste’s hand to be woven into a garland, to 
be fixed up in a beautiful ornament. The 
arrangement of the notes in the raga should 
not only be regular and musical, but should 
also be so artistic that each preceding combi- 
narion should be a background to the 
subsequent combination. Every note stands 
in relation with its preceding and subsequent 
notes in an artistically planned scheme as it 
were, and takes its due place in the cadence. 
Thus our ragas, which are coherent combina¬ 
tion of notes, are the distinguishing and 
fascinating features of our music and have 
themselves an intrinsic, sentimental and 
aesthetic value which have produced miracles 
in the history of music. 

Music offers infinite freedom to the fancy 
of an artiste and especially, Indian music is 
essentially individualistic in its conception and 
execution. The subjective element of intuition 
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that embodies all creative art is supreme in 
music. It is an art which sometimes predomi¬ 
nates over the science of music, so much so 
that flaws in the science of music, ate 
overlooked if the musical value of the 
performance is indisputable. But it does not 
mean that this freedom is unfettered or 
absolute, for music must necessarily discharge 
its higher function as an art and at the same 
time, must obey certain laws. A good number 
of our musicians do not seem to be aware 
of the I'act that ragas have positive relation¬ 
ship with “Ranjakta”. The violent and 
spasmodic physical movements either of 
face or body on the part of the musician 
create a tendency of ruffling the tranquil 
•itniospliere of the audience. The embellish¬ 
ments such as ‘Meenda’, ‘Gamak’; ‘Tan’, 
‘Khataka’ etc. are used indiscriminately 
which, when used at the right places, would 
unfold the innate emotion of the ragas. 
The superfluous use of embellishments and 
extravagant flourishes of tans have come to 
be regarded as essentials of classical music, 
nowadays. Where, then, is room for 
Ranjakta ? Moreover, the poetic content 
of the song is often incomplete and incon¬ 
sistent with the emotion of the Raga in 
which the song (checz) is sung. No doubt 
such a performance does produce rasa, 
but it is cither Raudra (furious), Bhayanak 
(Terror), or Hasya (Laughter) and the result 
is, it docs not convey the true message of 
music to the listeners. The real music falls 
into oblivion in such a performance. The 
rendering should not inflict a boisterous 
exhibition of vocal acrobatics on the audience. 
One does not have to fight a duel with a 
Raga or treat it with a wrestler's vanity 
and pride. One has to display a raga with 
a lover's passion and then only a musician can 
tell the story of love and grief, of joy and 
separation, of laughter and tears which will 
enable the listeners to know the .secrets of a 
raga, because music is a relative phenome¬ 
non. The art of music is subjective and 
personal while its science is objective and 
factual. The science of music exists to 
lulliil the art of music. It owes its origin to 
certain practical considerations arising out of 
real life. Thus it is a science as a matter 
of necessity and an art by choice. 


Everyone knows nowadays the several 
factors which conspire against the popula¬ 
risation ofRagdari Sangect. The democra- 
tisation of the art of music is inevitable. 
The patronage has shifted from few to 
many. An average musician has to look 
for his support to the people at large. On 
one hand he desires to be loyal to the tra¬ 
ditions of his art but has to pander to the 
wishes of the people on the other. This leads 
to a senes of compromises not always con¬ 
ducive to keeping high standards in music, 
because if one asks a question, can the 
public claim to liave the vision and inner 
equipment, that power of grasping the sub- 
leties of our musical system, the answer 
cannot be unanimous. However intense and 
sincere the desire of the public for encou¬ 
raging music, the moment the standard of 
high class music is left entirely to the choice 
of the people, the art is bound to deteriorate. 
It is, therefore, a positive necessity that every 
member of a cultured society should have 
his or her aesthetic sense developed, for 
although they cannot express themselves 
through music, they can at least appreciate 
and be pleased by the superb music of those 
who are gifted with it. If the sense of 
appreciation is cultivated, then only the art 
can prosper. But the condescending attitude 
that is adopted towards the music and the 
musicians by many of our socalled fashionable 
men and women today has retarded the 
popularisation of this valuable art. While 
they thrill to the names of western musicians 
and even to the jazzy rhythms in the hothou¬ 
ses of western ballroom art in this country, 
they proudly deny any knowledge of the 
great artists of our country, and feel bored 
to tears at the very mention of Indian 
Classical Music. This is a perverted sense of 
values. There has, no doubt, been a sort of 
awakening of interest in classical music in 
India recently; but it has been mostly of a 
simmering dilettante type. Perhaps it is just 
a passing fashion of the day to affect an 
interest in fine arts. So music-lovers and 
those who are interested in keeping our 
music alive and unimpaired owe a duty to 
meet this problem and develop this art by 
substantially potronising, appreciating .and 
encouraging its various branches. 



GHALIB AND THE PRESS 


B. M. SANKHDHER 


Despite the great work done by 
Ghalib as a poet and a writer it is strange 
that the press during his period did not 
do ample justice to him. It is difficult to 
come across his literary contributions or 
information about him in the contemporary 
newspapers. Even a critical evaluation of 
his life and works in the columns of the 
English and vernacular newspapers is rare. 
This fact becomes all the more painful 
in view of Ghalib’s literary genius, the large 
number of Persian, Urdu, English, Hindi, 
and other Indian Languages newspapers 
which were published in this country, and 
finally, his stay at some of the most 
prominent journalistic centres of the 
time viz. Calcutta, Agra, Delhi, and 
Banaras. It is well known that the contri¬ 
butions of a large number of European and 
Indian poets and writers, such as Emma 
Roberts, Henry Louis Vivian Derozio, Kasi 
Prasad Ghosh, and Ishwarchandra Gupta 
were published by the press in India towards 
the middle of the nineteenth century. But 
somehow or the other the literary accomplish¬ 
ments of Ghalib could not draw the 
indulgence which they deserved. He wrote 
brilliant ecomiums and other verses in praise 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe, Lord Auckland, 
Lord Ellenborough, Lord Elgin, H. T. 
Prinsep, and Queen Victoria. Many other 
British Indian administrators and institutions 
received his commendation and acclaim. 
Calcutta, the seat of British Government in 
India, received his poetic indulgence and for 
Banaras, he chose an epithet, “the Mercc of 
India". These sentiments, it is obvious could 
aptly find a place in the English and other 
Indian newspapers. His poetry, corres¬ 
pondence with the Government, and his 
letters to his friends and relations etc. could 


easily draw the popular attention for their 
literary style and philosophical content had 
they deserved the dignity of print during 
those times. But it is singularly unfortunate 
that Ghalib’s ideas could never find a 
spontaneous channel in the press during his 
life time. Ghalib was also not unaware of 
this cruel reality for he once burst out: 
"My poetry will win the world's acclaim when I am 
gone." 

It is simply incontrovertible that had Ghalib 
been able to express his thoughts through 
the printed word and the Indian intelli¬ 
gentsia brought in touch with the profundity 
and richness of his intellectual attainments 
during his life, the movements for Indian 
regeneration and reform would have received 
an unprecedented momentum. Like those 
of Rammohun Roy, Dwarkanath Tagore and 
H.V.L. Derozio, the ideas of Ghalib were 
capable of bringing about a great transforma¬ 
tion in the socio-cultural life of the people 
and bringing them together in bonds 
of friendship and fellow feeling. For 
Ghalib said : 

"My creed Is oneness, my belief abandonment of 

rituals ; 

Let all communities dissolve and constitute a 

single faith." 

Besides his broadness of ideas, his bold 
frankness had a popular appeal particularly 
at a time when even the tallest among the 
Indian administrators and leaders maintained 
a wide cleavage between public and private 
morality. He wrote; 

I have man^s nature, I am born of man 

And proud that / commit the sins I can... 

My worship of vine 1*11 n*ver abandon 

In stormy whirlpools I shall always dive. 
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On his own part Challb was not 
indifferent towards the press. On the 
contrary he demonstrated from time to time 
his interest in this popular institution. In 
1835, Ghalib composed a panegyric on 
Sir Charles Metcalfe. Forwarding it to the 
Secretary, to Government, on December 7, 
1835, Ghalib requested that the same be 
recited in the Government House on the 
X-mas and published in the Persian 
newspapers. It is not known whether the 
Government conceded to his request, but the 
letter which Metcalfe wrote to Ghalib 
towards the end of 1836 was published by the 
Jam I Johan Numa on November 23, 1836. In 
1857, the SiraJ ul Akhbar published a rather 
brief account of Ghalib’s splendid poetic 
performance in the Court of Bahadur Shah, 
the Mughal King. Ghalib recited certain 
poems during the month of March 1857 in 
the Mughal Court which were appreciated 
even by the King. But this and a few other 
such references to Ghalib in the con¬ 
temporary newspapers were far beyond the 
generous recognition and applause which his 
endeavours deserved. 

That Ghalib remained in constant touch 
with the newspapers is proved by the large 


< number of references which can be easily 
traced in his correspondence with friendi 
and admirers. On November 20, 1862, in a 
letter to Mir Mehdi Majrooh, he wrote : 
‘*In Oudh Akhbar saw the news of the King's 
death. Could not confirm it..." And 
similarly on August 25, 1862, two y^ra 
before his death, he felt the inadequacy of 
information about himself with the press, 
when he wrote to Mian Dad Khan Saiyyah : 
“/ am a guest In the world for a few more day$f 
What do^ newspapers know about my actual 
condition ?,..Poems for correction and lettert 
continue to pour In and I feel ashamed amt 
miserable. I am old, an Invalid, completely deaf 
and half blind, bedridden.** \ 

The most interesting article which wts 
attempted in the early nineteenth centur^ 
Indian press was a comparative study of 
Ghalib as a poet, published by the Afnd IF^ 
Sikandar on January 12, 1835. The authot 
paid his highest compliments to the Persian 
poet and compared him with some of 
most distinguished Persian poets such ns 
Khaqanl, Sadi, and Nazirl. The newspapnt, 
also published a poem composed by Ghalih 
on the eve of the marriage of Naslraldil^' 
Haydar, the King of Oudh. i 



THE PROBLEM OF POLITICAL TENSION 

8. K. RAY 


Th« Worltf is confronted with the need 
for a new^ And more effective approach to 
problem of easing the ever increasing political 
“tension in every country. There is every¬ 
where increasing bitterness, restiveneas, law- 
^H^eaa and destructiveness. 

Political difficulties arise mainly from 
certain contrasts and contradictions in the 
nature of man himself. There are conflicts 
^d contrasts between : 
i’' (i) the reverence for tradition and the 
urge for progress ; 

(ii) the common good and vested or 
aeotioual interests ; 

(iii) the tough or primitive virtues such 
M courage, strength, energy and the gentle 
j^ues such as kindness, tolerance etc ; 

(iv) the needs of the present and those of 
^ future. 

>' There may be other factors, e. g. tension 
l^veea social base and political superstrnc- 
heirc as the economic and social relationships 
^ a society evolve and outgrow a system of 
authority and doctrine or a feeling 
ill Prostration among sections of the people 
to 

;a; (a) low wages or a low standard of 

r.'. (b) an antiquated system of edueatioo, 

f Xo) rigid censorship and lack of oppor- 
^fdtiee for effective participation in the 
|h^%nfe. ' . 


Some cases reveal vicious factors like 
regionalism, communaliim, racism, linguistto 
parochialism etc. 

But whatever may be the causes of 
tension and conflict, the situation in every 
country is some time aggravated by outside 
hostile influences, and always by the ma 
noevres of petty professional politicians, 
agitators and unscrupulous men seeking 
power or riches. Among the groups of their 
attual or potential converts are the poor, 
the permanent misdts in society, the outcasts, 
adolescent youths, the ambitious, the iuordi- 
uately selfish, the bored aud the criminals. 
And the .so-called revolutionary or mass 
movement is kindled and fanned by an 
extravagant hope—whether it be the hope of 
''heaven on earth," of power, of position, of 
plunder or of fabulous achievement. 

Political agitation achieves its zenith 
in taking the shape of truly Gaudhian 
Satyagraba but reaches its nadir in Inciting 
subversion. The general pattern for - sub¬ 
version is a combination of coercion and 
persuasion. Initially the emphasis is oh 
persaasion. While periuasion is the velvet 
glove, coercion or force is the Iron flit 
inside. The purpose of terrorism is to demo¬ 
ralize and Intimidate the population and 
thereby to create an intelligence and 
psychological gap between the people aud- 
the admlnistrotioni. Fahte propagandki., 
lndoetrinatioU| the orea^on of mass h|it(i^:. 
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th« use of mob Pavchologl; and mafia move- 
menta, inBltration, the formation of oombina- 
tiona with other parties bat under the leader^ 
ship of the main subversive party, guerrilla 
warfare approach and building a "people's 
army" etc are some of the steps in ,the overall 
strategy tor aubveralon. 'Tasks' vary and 
tactics change, but the prime purpose of 
saboteurs is to propel themselves into promi¬ 
nence and power by igniting and exploding 
whatever explosive matter is found in the 
social, economic and political held. They 
want fear, alarm, passion, anger, and as much 
tremult and intellectual muddle as they can 
produce. 

Qeneraly speaking there are three 
categories of mass movements. First, there are 
campaigns that involve soma form of 
"struggle" against certain classes or groups 
of people (e.g. against landlords, employers 
etc'. Second, there are campaigns against 
certain social sysCems or practices (e.g. 
"liberatiou" of peasants, workers, women, 
youth etc). 

Third, there are campaigns against 
certain ideologies. Toe campaigns involve 
cadres in political, econoulo, mUitsry, ou* 
tural and educational work. 


In general there are four stages in a 
campaign or moyemeut which form an 
operational pattern something as follows: 


1. Attention-getting 
The objective to be. achieved at this stage 
it to get masses or the targets of a movement 
aoquaintfid with the campaign. Those who 
are mobilliised for thp campaign most ander- 
stand the neoessity of oarrylng out the 
oampaigtt-~>tho tiie "problems" and 


the 


if to be aKminate^, 


the outcome or gains to be expected froi^ 
the campaign. 

2. Ideological preparation 

Of the main tasks, first is the study 
policies. This means studying the Party'l 
directives, announcements, important sptNf 
ohes, news.paper editorial etc. Propaganda 
sts who lead study groups for the purpose 
of indoctrination are armed with direetivll 
from higher authorities and with special piiw 
phlets, hand books etc. All this iq used 
intensify the hatred of the masses sgati^ 
the "enemies" (either persons or systems) 
defined by the Party. 

3. Action-taking 

This is usually the climax of the 
movement when the hatred of the masa^ 
reaches its height and a state of mass 
teria is created, actual strui^Ies and 
armed violence begin to take place. 

4. Reviewing the Campaign 

The major tasks at the closing stage' ^ 
campaign are generally to study 
remaining "enemies" or problems, the a] 
priatenesB or correctness of the poj 
concerning the campaign etc. 

These are the subtle techniques of 
llectual, social, economic and poli^^ 
penetration and subversion. 

Such subversive movements, unless 
in time or transformed into constouctiv^ 
creative ones, may overthrow every exisi 
govsrament, regime, economic system, re 
and philosophy and bring the whole wOiri^^ 
all human thought, aspiration, action li^ 
organization—under their absolute oontrof, .i\ 

Thera is however, no magical lon^' 
that oan resolve the, oontrasts and 
flbits of political Ufe^ Man's task Is to seek e 
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•▼«r more just proportion between the 
oonflietinp; Tirtaet and loyaltiee out of which 
bia perionality is made. The euocessfal 
|tnd peaceful practice of polities depends on 
the holding of a proper balance between 
different qnalities of mind—between tradi¬ 
tional reverence and scientific curiositj, 
narrower and wider loyalties, toughness and 
gentleness, practicality and vision. There is 
need for continuity and stability. There is 
necessity for change. When Government 
does not change rapidly enough, society is 
strained and tormented with 'problems’; 
the slum problem of to-day is the penalty 
for not creating a public department to deal 
with housing as soon as it was needed. With 
the invention of rockets and hydrogen bombs, 
the problem of arranging the world’s politics 
so as to prevent War has become infinitely 
more pressing than ever before. Change 
will come, but a civilization is doomed if it 
falls to rediscover and reaffirm certain 
sniverBal moral, spiritual and human values. 
Change can oome peaceably if legitimate 
uriticlsm of the Government is allowed and if 
Ihere are opportunities for all competent 
persons to take part in the Government or 
^e public life of the country. 

The Roman Empire in the first century 
I9,C. nearly destroyed itself by trying to 
Imititeelf to a group of wealthy families, 
the English governing class showed more 
rilUngness to dmit new men to its ranks 
ban did the old aristocrats of France and 
tuasia. Therefore a key to the solution of 
tome of the world’s troubles would seem to 
I# in President] de Gaulle’e conception of 
I Society of participation.” The root cause 
|the recent trouble in France—and else- 
has been the absence of a feeling 


among seetions of the people that they arc 
partners in Government. The demand for 
participation is by no means confined to 
France and has epread even to commnnut 
states, as shown by recent developmente In 
Eastern Europe. In de Gaulle’s new 
society workers, technicians and labourers 
would participate in making decisions and 
jointly share the profits; and students, 
teachers and parents would join bands in 
reforming the educational system. But those 
who demand such participation must clearly 
understand its limitation. As de Gaulle has 
declared, ‘ To deliberate is the role of 
several. But to act is the role of one. That 
will be true in the proposed participation 
as it is true everywhere and in all 
domains.” The sort of society visualized by 
President de Gaulle will conform broadly 
to Mabatmi Gandhi’s conception of a 
cooperative State and provide a possible 
solution for some of the world’s difficulties. 
What is important, however, is not that the 
people should actually participate in the 
Government—that is physically impossible— 
but that they should have a sense of parti¬ 
cipation in pubiie life, or of contribution 
to the decision-making process. As the 
President elect of the U. S. A. Richard 
Nixon said, "only if we have an adminis¬ 
tration broadly enough based philosopbieally 
to ensure a true ferment of ideas and to 
invite an interplay of tha best minds* "CaD 
we be sure of getting the best and most 
ideas.” 

Participation in arriving at deobions can 
be effective only when the genersl level 
of knowledge and the atandird of vnluei ere 
effectively raised. Among the people as • 
whole there mnet be, first, a scmm of 
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BMB—a willingoBBi to hear conflictiag 
argameati and to jadge between them as 
fairly and sensibiy as one's knowledge 
permits. Second, there must be desire to 
increase one's knowledge as far as time and 
mental capacity allow. Third, there must 
be that degree of intellectual honesty which 
enables a man to believe, not what he wishes 
to believe, but what on the available evi' 
dence, appears to be true. The major 
political problems are now of so vital a 
nature that viewed in their contemporary 
context they excite emotions which sweep 
aside objective opinions. It is both the 
privilege and the burden of a good citizen 
to attempt an objective analysis of events 
without thereby becoming indiiierent or 
cynical. This is a difficult task, but not 
impossible. It means, above all the capa¬ 
city of keeping one's mind clear of muddled 
emotions without losing one's sense of values. 
The challeage to this kind of approach is 
Indeed grave, and it comes from without 
as well as from within. There is often the 
deliberate perversions of truth and facta for 
the sake of strategy, expediency, sinister 
objectives. So it is the supreme ehallenge 
to modern society that it must preserve the 
quality of objectivity and detachment with¬ 
out thereby becoming incapable of timely, 
wise action. In his book, Human Society 
In Kthios And Politics, Bertrand Bossell 
shows how by setting our actual problems 
in he large impersonal framework of ethics 
they can be viewed with less beat and less 
fsuatieism. Only a process of rational 
education on right piychologioal and moral 
lines can act as a deterrent to the prevailing 
emotiond imbalance and the alarming dec¬ 
line of a bealll^. poUtieid life. Some one 


said: Politics is perhaps the only profeseiob 
for which no preparation is thought necessary.. 
But as shown above, even ordinary voters 
should have a certain degree of politioai 
sense, juet as it would be good for everyone 
to have an elementary knowledge, of 
hygiene ; but just as we expect a doctor to go 
beyond this elementary knowledge, so we 
shall make further demands on the politi¬ 
cian. His basic credentials must be in 
order. This involves the acqulsitiou and 
cultivation of the essential qualities which 
make up public spirit—honesty, integrity, 
industry, keen consciousness of his acts, 
readiness to place the public good before 
his personal ambition, sound judgment and 
tolerance—the capacity to think of others. 
He needs a well-developed sense of the 
world about him, a well-grounded instinct 
about human reactions. The politioian 

bears a great social responsibility and Ma 
failure to meet this responsibility createi 
Durnsrous problems. 

While the causes of political tension and 
conflict are many, the most important 
among them is probably the contrast 
between the common good and what . 
are called "vested interests.” A Privileged 
class prefers the lion's share of a small cake 
to a reasona blc share of a large cake. Nov 
is this phenomenon confined to the field of 
class conflict. A whole group of people, 
rich and poor, whose livelihood or interest i« 
conneoted with a particular industry will ‘ 
resist any change which threatens that ' 
indnetry's importance. t 

The Luddite rioters broke machines to 
defence of the vested intereet of the hand‘d 
worker ; Lmboor Unioni which oppose 
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«•« of computers And Chambers of Commerce absence of the other. The tough ▼iriaes, 
which resist an alteration in the tax system by themselves^ degenerate into the purpose^ 


^ are champions of vested interests. The real 
^ |aalt in such oases is a defect of imagination. 
-"The person concerned beHeves that his 
^interest is the public interest and cannot 
‘ perceive that a change which reduces bis 
' .relative importance in the short run will give 
to him and to others au absolute increase in 
prosperity and opportunity in the long run. 

Then there is the confliot between the 
needs of the present and those of the future. 
A nation in dire need of bouses will be 
. tempted to build as fast ae it can with little 
regard to the wider considerations of town 
and country planning. Little thought has, 
indeed been given to the question, "How 
far ahead ought we to look f* It would 
clearly be folly to give no thought to the 
results, in five or ten years' time, oi|.;our 
present policies, but we cannot reasoqj^lly be 
expected to frame our actions for the benefit 
of our descendants five centuries hence. 

In the next place we have to notice that 
(dvilisation and progress demand from man- 
^tdild two oontraeting and opposed kinds^ of 
'VUrtae. There are the tough or primitive 
:-eirtaes such as courage, ienergy, endurance 
and discipline. 

Without these men would not have survi¬ 
ved his prehistoric struggles with cold, 
Ihunger and wild beasts; nor, in more recent 
ttmee would he, have achieved euch feats as 
iPhe conquest of the'air and tb«; space. There 
jtre also the gentle Tirtuee such as kindness, 
loleraoce and the power to appreciate beauty, 
without which life would be stripped of 
happiness and dignity. Neither of these 
gtioups of virtuee can retain Its savour ia the 


less ferocity of which Nazism was so 
striking an example. Yet without them no 
community, however gracious and kindly, 
can make' the technical or scientific progress 
which removes poverty, can cope with 
natural disasters or save itself from annihila¬ 
tion by more ferocious neighbours. In most 
individuals one or other of these groups of 
virtues predominates and it is not easy for 
those of one type to appreciate the attitude, 
and the value to the community, of the 
other. The community, which needs the 
services of them all, muat try to devise a 
system of education which will help each 
type to judge the others at their true worth. 
It is, perhaps, because the ancient Greeks 
had so clear a perception of this need that 
they were able to lay the foundation stones 
of modern civilisation. A difficult but 
imperative task is to help and encourage men 
and women to turn their fierce and comba¬ 
tive instincts against ignorance, poverty, 
and the other enemies of mankind. 

The most difficult problem arisee from 
the present drift to large-scale lawless¬ 
ness, organised violence and crime, arsen, loo¬ 
ting, rioting, sabotage and subversion. And 
the most distressing fact Is the complacency 
that prevails; the softness, the laxity, the 
leniency, the lack of determination and 
decisiveness to deal with the problem. 
There is already abundant evidence to show 
that leniency only encourages the law-brea¬ 
kers to be 'more reckless. If they are so 
brazen and reckless, it u. largely because 
they think they can easily get away with 
any kind of organii^ orime. The sdoner 
such notiont oan be ^jpellad^ the 
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»1I eoQoerned. Both state and society should 
stand firm against gross lawlessness. Pablic 
men, the Press and the general public should 
rise in unanimous condemnation of all cri¬ 
minal acts. Youthful enthusiasm may be 

appreciated. Youthful excesses may be 
condoned but delinquency must be condemn- 
ed. A radical distinction must be made 
between sbontiog and looting, between 
demonstration and arson, and so on. Steps 
should be taken in conformity with this 
distinction. It follows that so far as indic¬ 
table oifencei or illegal, criminal acts are 
concerned, the law must take its course. 
Young first offenders may, however, bo sent 
to a Borstal institution. All categories of 
“.Senas” (Private armies) must be banned. 
The Wars of theRo=ies are a striking example 
from history of the evils of private armies, 
ill 1984 Austria was plunged into civil 
War, partly by the failure of its Govera- 
raont, to prevent political parties from recrui¬ 
ting armies. The preventive or corrective 


msaiurea constitute oue aspect of the piobteih; 
The other aspect, the positive approach 
involves the initiation and implementaticn 
of eesential changes in the sooio-eoonomlo 
system which can prevent the breeding of 
criminals, and the creation of more opportu¬ 
nities for the people—-for participation, tzi 
the pablic life, and for contribution to 
decision-making process, as far as practi¬ 
cable. One way to create such opportunfV 
tiee is to ^opt and gradually extend (h«: 
principle of rotation in suitable public 
offices. 

All tensions, regional and international^ 
would diminish only if we could have some 
degree of agreed consensus on some funda*- 
inentel values to which we could appeal tu' 
times of crisis. The promotion of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
depends on a minimum of common standard# 
and values, not presently existing. It is aisc 
essential to evolve a universal code of humaa 
duties or reiponsibilitiei. 


Parfy Strife in India 

Among the so-called political pWiee in India that show any activity in 
the positive direction to-day, there are two, called tbe Moderate and the Extreme 
party. There are broad lines of cleavage beetween the two parties as we under- 
stand them ; for there are sob-sections among both Moderates and Extremists. 

We have been deeply pained to observe the unseemly quarrels between 
the two parties in various places in India. 

•••We do wish every individual 4iid every party would give up mutual 
reo)f|biaatioa and do some positive wm?ir. 

—Modern Review » Jan., 190E 




PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


P. M. DUBASHI 


Tke one area of public admioistration 
which at once conies to mind as leading 
itself naturally and ineyitably to the 
application of the principles and techniques 
of scientific management is of course 
the administration of public anterprises. 
Following independence and pursuant 
to the Industrial policy resolutions 
of 1918 and 1956, the number and 
scope of public sector undertakings 
so rapidly increased especially since the 
Second Plan that it could almost be termed 
a hot house growth. As Shri 0. L. Mehta 
notes in his recent foundation day lectures 
at AdministratiTe Stafi College, ^ * the rolume 
of Investment in Public Sector amounted 
to nearly Rs. 3000 crores in March 1967, 
compared to only Rs. 30 crore in 1951 
and Rs. 300 crores ten years ago. The 
management of some of these giant public 
eector undertakioge of a pioaeering nature, 
demanding a highly sophisticated technology 
and organisation and a massive dose of 
Investment was far beyond the reservoir of 
managerial experience and talent of the 
country. Bat a conscions and comprehensive 
effort for development of managerial talent 
through seleetion and tnining of personnel 
did not receive the attention due to It with 

14. 'Msaagmeat in ladiaa iaduitrial enterpriitt’, 
- Administrative Staff Collets Dec, 1967 


the result that soon a yawaiog Wnagemenk 
gap' in public sector undertakings appeared, 
dramatically displayed only by 1% net profit 
on an investment of Rs. 3000 crores. The 
glaring deficiencies in the management of 
public sector enterprises in our country have 
been a matter of worry. Recently the 
committee on publis nndertakings of the 
Parliament passed severe strictures on many 
public undertakings.^ * 

The public nndertakings committse 
attributed this mess to inefficient top manage* 
meet, wrong personnel, unrealistic purchases 
of stock and equipment, idle capacity of 
plant, machinery and men. The public under* 
takings committee passed similar strictures 
on the management performance of Heavy 
Engineering Corporation, Ranchi From 
the very initial stage Heavy Engineering 
Corporation’s plannitig has been clumsy aud 
haphazard. Delay in construction flags 
increased capital cost from Rs. 100 cr. to 
Re. 930 or. The period of gestation lengthe¬ 
ned from 6 to 12 yeari. 

Another major public sector enterprise, 
Heavy Electrical Plant haa also suffered from 
similar manageriri lapses with the result 
that few orders and loues have baset 

17. Reported in‘Ecetmaik Tiiasi^.«>Aprth lA 

18. ‘*HS0 in bod way", Bcosma^ Tiaws, Apftt 28, 

1168 ' A. ■ ■■■Aiv'V.;, 
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the oonoerii.** The CompaBy did not have 
sufficient orders to keep it going thronghont 
the year and a large part of the capacity 
remaiaed unutilised forcing the oonoern to 
undertake manufacturing small electrical 
goods like refrigerators, small motors and 
pumps and automatic voltage reghiators. It is 
estimated that the company would continue 
to run into losses till 1970 when its cumu¬ 
lative losses would amount to Rs. 70 
crores. The largest of all the public sector 
undertakings is of course, the Hindustan 
Steel. Ot the- 214 government companies 
with paid up share capital of Ks. 1241 
crores as on March 31, 1906, this concern 
alone had a paid up share capital of Rs. 528 
crores and its sales ranked 120th fortunes 
list of 200 non-US largest industrial corpo 
rations. And yet what was its performance ? 
Manpower surplus, huge overtime bills, theft 
and poor inventory control bedevil Hindus* 

Oi. .1 <T .. J 3 0 

In the field of personnel management it is 
as much true of public uudeitakings 
as of private enterprises that the standard of 
performance depends on quality and effec¬ 
tiveness of management. Noting the depen¬ 
dence of the public enterprises on 
deputationis^ the Administrative Reforms 
Commission has. recommended . develop¬ 
ment of managerial resoonces from 
within the pul^^io riector, startiog 
from the appointments to the Board of 
directors down to the positions of Junior 
Managers. In order to enable recruitment 
t>f (he best' available talents for manning 
^op positionsi tu publio undertakinifs. thev 

^ 1 I. .I.! — , I, , ’ 

Reported in Economic Timt^ April llh 19(9 

AcpimwM, in Efidoomiis April .t(, 1968’ 

'-V'I I, I V 


have recommended that salaries and obndit 
tions of service attached to the posts ai» 
adequate and attractive. Also the chaun^h,. 
of promotion should be quick enough t^ 
enable competent persons with initiative 
advance with rapid speed and weeding pqt . 
of those unwanted. There should be regular 
career development schemes in pnbUo 
undertakings. It is only when that all 
these modern management practices are 
adopted that the public undertakings would 
be in a position to secure proper men who 
are required in large numbers as specialists 
in fields like applied Economies, Market re¬ 
search, Operational ressarcb, Cost accounting,'' 
Material management, Personnel management, 
Work study. Productivity and Secretariat, . 
services. There should be proper man¬ 
power organisation and training on a regular 

Kaaisi 

In the field of Industrial Relations 
while recommending an enlightening policy* 
in labour matters and acting as a sodmel 
employer, the personnel policies of publiil^i 
undertakings should develop skills and. 
capabilities of workers and improve their 
prospects and standard of living. At tins 
same time it is necessary to check the 
proliferation of multiplicity of unions wtih 
rivalries amongst them and develop h^altby^ 
Trade Union Movement. To secure good; 
communication between labour and manage- 
meot they have recommended Joint Consul', 
tative Machinery in the form of IV^ork v 
Committees whose meetings could be ua^ J 
to inform the workers pf the management/ 
^plaos and diffionlties. * They have a!ap 
recoipmended steps for intradudng efibotii^ 
incentive schemes foir the , employees of . 
public undertakings, Unking the WQin|;|i of,' 
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In^rkerf to their prodactivity and 
porformance. 

As regards audit and appraisal they 
. have recommended that it should go beyond 
regularity audit and undertake efficiency 
audit, so as to find out whether technical 
estimates are adhered to, wasteful expen^ 
ditures avoided as also delays due to 
inefficient handling, planning, coordination. 

Thus almost all the techniques of scien¬ 
tific management like budgeting, reviewing, 
reporting, controlling, delegating, snpervising 
—find useful application in the management 
of public undertakings which form one 
important sector of public administration. 

The Techniques of financial management 
recommended by the Administrative 
Reforms Commission for the pnblio sector 
undertakings could be applied to the entire 
budgetary and financiel management of 
puidic administration as a whole. The 
Administrative Reforms Commission in 
its report on "Finance, Accounts & Audit'’ 
has recommended a complete reorganisation 
of ideas of people engaged in public adminis¬ 
tration regarding the management of financial 
operations not only in terms of arithmetic 
but also in the context of maximum use of 
resources for social benefit as well as speedy 
' and effective execution of plans and progress. 
In a planned economy financial administra¬ 
tion is a tool for achievement of results 
but if the finance machinery is slow moving 
and if the attUude is not attuned to the 
task of economic development, these insults 
expected of financial management cannot 
be astured. AudU is necessary far securing 
the observance of canons of • financial pi^ 

; priety. At the seme time tradltict^ nu^t. 


may fail to provide requisite data and 
analysis to the administration for discharging 
its managerial role and may exercise 
retarding influence on the tempo of admiais- 
trative activity. 

The Administrative Reforms Commission 
has recommended that in a developing 
economy, the object of budgeting should be a 
meaningful reflection of the national develop-' 
ment effort and the means for evaluating the 
progress of projects against set targets as 
well as a tool for securing the efficient 
management of operations entrusted to the 
executive. It should also facilitate the 
appreciation of the impact of government’s 
expenditure on the national economy. As a 
tool of management and as a device for 
evaluating the performance, the Administra¬ 
tive Ueforms Commission found that budget 
as now prepared is clearly deficient. They 
have, therefore, recommended early adop¬ 
tion of the technique of performance budge¬ 
ting for all development progress. This will 
enable presentation of government operations 
in terms of functions, programmes, activities 
and projects and focuss attention on the 
programmes and their accomplishments in 
financial aod physical terms and provide a 
tool to management to control financial 
operations and to ensure effective implemen¬ 
tation of development schemes and projects. 
In the department mud organisations where 
performance budgeting is introdneed, the 
administrative and financial management 
system covering planning, progarnmlog, 
budgeting, reporting and oviduation should 
bo streo|^ened witk n view to idapting 
thos# to the requHmonto of |m)tenimo« 
b^dgoting. h^vo also Mootodm 

integcatioa of the seoeuttHiig 
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the budgetary eystenJ «o that it reaecte 
the efficient programmee end activitiei of the 
government as well ae their relative costs in 
an intelligible manner. In reviwing fore¬ 
casting, computerisation and other modern 
methods should be adopted. Together with 
^performance budgeting’ they also recommen¬ 
ded a forward looking ‘perspective 
budgeting/ for government schemes 
in respect of different services and activities. 
Man-power and material requirements during 
a course of construction of projects should be 
carefully estimated, systematic cash-Aow 
statements should be prepared and in that 
connection modern control techniques like 
pert should be used. After the construc¬ 


tion stage, it will be necesiaty to work otit 
an operation budget covering production aa 
well as man-power etc. for each projec|. 
Apart from the application of management , 
techniques to the general system of budgeting' 
and accountancy, Administrative Refotnaa 
Commission has also recommended M 
administrative ministries and other operative | 
agencies should have Internal accounting 
reporting system suited to their individnil 
needs and fit to produce timely information 
to aid them in sound managerial deoieioo^ 
They also recommended the feasibility 0 
introducing modern data processing techoi' 

[ To be continued 1 ^ 










Rf. HON'BLE Dr. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 
Centenary of the great Liberal Patriot 
P. RAJESWARA RAO 


V ' Gems arc usually found in unfatliomcd seas 
or in the womb of the earth. The lotus in the 
mire, the rose in the thorn plant and the 
. diamond in dung-heap surmount the barriers 
', of environment to shed their beauty, fragrance 
pr lustre as the case may be on beholders. 
They show their brilliance when they adorn 
the king's crown. When all is said and 
done genius is self born and succeeds in 
coming up and finds its level inspite of heavy 
odds. The moving finger of Providence writes 
and having written moves on. In the develop¬ 
ment of human destiny the role of the contin- 
, gent part in life and the unforeseen is signi¬ 
ficant. Such was the life of Srinivasa Sastri 
.. who started with nothing and became a top- 
ranking public man of his generation by sheer 
‘inerit, ability, integrity and character and 
.' ereated a great tradition worthy of emulation. 

He symbolised the golden mean in Indian 
politics having been fed by the political diet 
of Mill on Liberty and Morley on compromise. 
'Ha was often misunderstood and maligned 
/even by responsible public men. His was a 
idifiScuU role and invited not infrequently 
brickbats than bouquets. His moderation 
was not born of weakness. In his search for 
'compromises and via media he displayed 
’firmness, moral courage and a stoical attitude 
; thht enabled him to face calumny and ridicule 
<with equanimity. In this world of delayed 
^Justice and posthumous recognition he never 
, expected to be honoured as one who pointed the 
.nmy irresfMCtive of praise or blame. The 
‘quaHties of his head and heart won for him 
[iafiection and ^eem of Mahat^ QandU. Both 
cheias of a common Gokhale and 


of almost equal age. Sastri was older than 
Gandhi by only ten days. Gandhiji described 
him as a worthy usurper to whom he made a 
willing surrender since he lacked the calibre 
which Gokhale and Sastri had in luxurious 
abundance. 

Sastri was born on 22nd September 1869 
in a village called Valangiman near Kumbha- 
konam in an orthodox and poor but cultured 
purohit family as the fourth of seven children. 
His scholastic career was brilliant throughout. 
He graduated with a high first class in Sans¬ 
krit and English. He joined as a teacher in 
the Municipal High School at Mayavaram 
and shouldered the burden of the joint family 
at the early age of nineteen. Among his 
students at that time was Mr. T. R. Venkat- 
rama Sastry who continued to be his chela 
till the end. He quickly mastered the English 
language and created a sensation by correcting 
some passages in English Grammar by J. G. 
Nesfield. Webster’s English Dictionary was 
his constant companion. But he conceded as 
early as in 1916 that one day people would 
realise that English could not be the spoken 
language in this country. 

At the Teachers’ Training College in 
Madras he excelled not only in studies but 
also in extra curricular activities like debates, 
drama and sports and once corrected the 
mispronunciation of the English Principal 
Mr. A. A Hall. While working in, the Salem 
Municipal College he came into contact with 
Mt. C. Viijayaraghavadhafif hero amoi^ 

the publicmen of the day. Later he Joined 
the PachiayappA’s agd, 
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became the Head Master of the Hindu High 
School, Triplicanc, Madras in 1902. 

When the Principalship of, the Pithapur 
Raja's College at Kakinada fell vacant he 
applied for it. But Sir R. Venkata Ratnam 
Naidu, a great Shakespearan scholar (subse¬ 
quently he became Vice-Chancellor of the 
Madras University) who was then a tutor to 
the Raja and a staunch Brahmo Samaji, was 
selected with the casting vote of the Chair¬ 
man of the selection committee. Sastri 
rejoiced over the result as he considered 
Naidu his superior in age, experience and 
teaching capacity, Naidu in his turn appre¬ 
ciated the elevated approach to the matter 
by Sastri., When opponents tried to deride 
him as an ex-school master, he retorted, 
“A school master never need be ashamed 
unless he proves false to his profession. The 
disgrace lies in the Ex. Why did I ever leave 
the work of the noble profession of education ? 

I sometimes question whether I have done 
anything lietter since.” He fulfilled the 
mission as the Vice-Chancellor of the Anna- 
malai University in the evening of his life. 
Sir Annamalai Chctliar was very generous 
to him. He donated ten thousand rupees to 
purchase a house for Sastri in Madras 
(“Swagatam”) and named the main Hall of 
the University after him to perpetuate his 
memory. 

Mr. Gopala Krishna Gokhale founded 
the Servants of India Society on the advice 
of Mr. M. Govinda Ranade (then a Govern¬ 
ment servant) in 1905 at Poona to spiritua¬ 
lize politics and to train national missionaries. 
Sastri in spite of his meagre means and 
growing domestic responsibilities decided to 
follow in the loot-steps of Gokhale, reigned 
his job, join^ the Society in 1907 and 
begu hii. public' work in ^st /Benga). 
Thus be to^ td 'the unassuming national 
serviciti to;watM,* In ,thft 


choice between public service and private 
happiness he chose the former. It is .Ao 
exaggeration to say that from Ranade to 
Gokhale, from Gokhale to Sastri and frem 
Sastri- to Kunzru (Pandit Hriday NatH 
Kunzru, a lineal descendant of Pandit' 
Ayodhya Nath and a spiritual descendant 
Sastri is still happily in our midst) it is a 
sort of an apostolical succession. Away from 
the familiar haunts of popularity and thC' 
flashes of lime-light and amidst poverty and 
hardships the true nation builders work 

dreaming great dreams but content wiA' 
humble beginnings thinking of bard problems 
of making small means compass large, ends 
and keeping the fire of unselfish zeal agloW 
in the midst of persecution, sneer and ev«ry 
form of chilling discouragement. ' , ; 

Lord Pcntland having heard about 

Sastri from Sir William Weddernburn in 
England nominated him as a member of the ' 
legislativ'e Council soOn after he came to' 
India as the Governor of Madras. As' 
lagislator Sastri judged each question on Hs ' 
merits and often supported the non-official ' 
view. As he did not approve of and parti -) 
cipate in the Home Rule agitation he was 
accused of having been instrumental for the-^ 
internment of Dr. Annie Besant, G. S. Arufi- . 
dale and B. P. Wadia at Ooty. His only, 
fault was that he was friendly with 'LtOrd ' 
Pcntland, the then Governor of Madras. HS , 
Guru Gokhale also was accused similarly 
when Lokamanya Tilak was arrested, since 
they were'politically in rival-camps. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru hit him below the belt by 
observing in his Auto-biography that, “Sastri 
advised students to spy on each other, he 
was not a man of action, erbis did not suit . 
hb genius and he simply roared like a li<M[i 
and when the time for action came he bleated . 
like a lamb and thaf liberals were not liberal.;- 
at all and they reprinted a vanbhing specie.** - 
But Nehim conveniently forgot that when 
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>i the Indian National Congress banned its 
, members from joining the agitation in Native 
States for responsible Government, Sastri 
began to champion the rights of the State’s 
, people since 1926 and also pleaded for the 
elimination of petty States. He opposed the 
partition of India and formation of linguistic 
States and fortunately did not live to witness 
j the consequences of the calamity of partition 
and linguism. He suffered all criticism silently 
without ever protesting. It is said that some 
kinds of courage are cheaper in India as 
elsewhere. But Sastri's courage did not 
belong to the cheaper variety. 

Sastri was elected to the Imperial Legis¬ 
lative Council in 1916 along with Mr. B. N. 
Sarma and Sir Sankar Nair. When the 
Government of India decided to implement 
the repressive recommendations of the 
Rowlatt Report, Sastri made one of his most 
powerful and eloquent speeches against the 
proposed Bill. He denounced it as the unblest 
mother of monstrous brood of evil and 
. deprecated the desire on the part of the 
Government to teach a lesson to the people. 
He reiterated that reform and not repression 
was the better way to deal with unrest and 
, anarchical crimes. He ably edited the Weekly 
‘Servant of India’ and extended his whole¬ 
hearted support to the Montagiic-Chelrasford 
reforms. What Gokhalc was to Morley, 
Sastri was to Montague. The resignation 
and subsequent death of Montague at an 
early age of fortyfive was a great shock to 
him. While criticising Gandhi’s technique 
of non-co-operation he praised the offer of 
responsive co-operation by Tilak. When 
Mr. S. B. Tambe, who was elected as the 
President of the Legislative Council in the 
Costral ProvmcM and Berar by Swarajists, 
accepted a seat on Govemor*f Executive 
"Council (Tambe later became Acting Governor 
also), Sastri remarked that a right thing was 
' done-iira wrong vmf. While apphuiding the , 


result he deplored the method. 

Sastri was elected as a member of Council 
of State in 1921. He attended the Imperial 
Conference, toured the Dominions, U.S.A. 
and Europe. Everywhere he was a tre¬ 
mendous success as a speaker. His vocabulary 
was abundant, his voice metallic, his diction 
mellifluous, his delivery impressive and his 
personality fascinating. Each one of his 
speeches marked by classic purity of language 
and stately diction was an oratorical triumph 
of unmatched brilliance, a grand symphony 
of word and voice, of thought and gesture. 
In polished urbanity anti unimpeachable 
decorum, in richness of diction and exquisite 
balance of phrases and the swing oT rounded 
periods there were few to equal and none to 
surpass him. His style was lucid as well as 
deep, terse as well as epigramatic. Lord 
Balfour remarked that after hearing him he 
realised the heights to which the English 
language could rise. More than his spoken 
word his personality charmed every one as 
Sir Michael Sadler aptly put it. 

He accepted the invitation of Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee and delivered the Kamala Lectures 
at the Calcutta University in 1926 on ‘Rights 
and Duties of the Indian Citizen’. It was 
his longest and the most sustained achieve¬ 
ment in extempore speaking with no break 
in the continuity of thought. He spoke with 
wisdom and knowledge couched in a cadence 
of scintillating sentences that always enthralled 
and entranced the audience. Though he 
was invited to deliver Rhodes Memorial 
Lectures at Oxford in 1933 and again in 
1936 through Lord Lothian in succession to 
General Smuts and Dr. Eienitein, he had to 
decline the honour due to ill-health, advan¬ 
cing years and the Jncfden^l infinnitier. He 
was a member ^tht Royal CkmuniWlon eu 
Labour presided* owr by Rt, 'J. H. 

Witieyr; Speaker of the ^tidi 
Commtfns, and abo atteuded die- ilxvt. 
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«ecdnd Round Table Conferences. He was 
also a delegate to the League of Nations 
at Geneva and visited Malaya and Fiji 
IslantU to report on the condition of Indians 
there. 

As a liberal Sastri occupied an honoured 
and unique position. The liberal party in 
India was never a mass organisation but a 
mere collection of individuals personally 
eminent but politically without any popular 
following. They established a tradition of 
sincere conviction, sustained service and 
sound patriotism. Their mind revolted against 
the emotional exploitation of a situation. 
Their approach was objective and their con¬ 
clusions were dispassionate. In times of crisis 
their cold logic and rational analysis was 
misunderstood. But their behaviour was 
always constitutional. It is a wonder of 
history that the shirtless Srinivasan of his 
college days, in spite of his shyness 
and retiring disposition, blossommed into 
Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastry, Privy Councillor 
of the British Sovereign and Freeman of the 
cities of London and Edinbourgh. His friend¬ 
ships cut across political, cultural and 
racial barriers. He declined the award of 
K.C.S.I., for the sake of Mrs. Sastri whose 
only portion was sacrifice and did not like 
her transformation as a lady. It may be 
noted that his Guru Gokhale refused to accept 
Knighthood as he did not like to be separated 
from the common folk. But he was made a 
Companion of Honour by the British Sove¬ 
reign. Lord Irwin publicity thanked him 
for paving the way to settlement with 
Gandhijiin 1931. 

He was like a blood brother to Gandbiji. 
Before bring operated for appendicits while 
ttnd^j^iing imprisonment Gandhiji wished to 
see Sastri alone. They stood by, comforted 
and talkived oieh other of sorrow. They 
'iftired thrir * together and tpric counsri 


with each other in difficulties. Gandhi once 
wrote to Sastri thus‘*Your critician 
soothes. Your silence makes me nervous.** 
He agreed to correct the English translation 
of Mahatma Gandhi’s Autobiography stipola- 
tiog that his name should not be disclosed. 
He used to say that Gandhi’s dress evolved in 
inverse proportion to his fame. It was at the 
instance of Gandhi, he agreed to work as 
India’s Agent-General in South Africa to safe 
guard the interests of the Indian settlers 
there. He evidently inherited this interest m 
the welfare of Indians abroad from his mastcy 
Gokhale. He did what all he could in thnt 
capacity in spite of various impediments. In 
appreciation of bis services, a College wa<i 
founded at Durban and named after him. His 
stay there was described as a brilliant irign 
even by a British owned and Anti-Indbtt 
journal like ‘-The Natal Advertiser”, fife 
always appreciated Gandhi’s faculty of 
keeping private friendships alive 
public differences and wished his foUowotl 
to emulate that virtue. From bis sick bed he 
expressed a desire that Gandhiji should attertd 
the Peace Conference at San Fransisco aftei; 
the termination of the second world wsut. 
The letters that passed between them constt 
tute a marvellous record of loving friendsb^ 
subsisting and growmg in spite of pplitiCA 
differences, Mr. T. N. Jagadecsan ably edifew 
all the important letters of and to Sastri am 
published them in a book form, Gandb*.' 
honoured Sastri by visitmg him thrice dnrin 
his last sickness. There was indeed some tone 
affinity between them and Gokhale was 
the occasion of it. When Sastri passed owW i 
on 17-4-1946 his worthy chela VenkatnM|) 
Sastry exclaimed at the funeral pyre, ’’Uyfe 
Corpses mourn the dead”. Like Gokhalp a« i 
Gandhi, Sastri died as a widower, hfai iri 
Lakihmi Ammal having predeceased blilA / 
the middle on93+. Gandhyiin hb 
tribute said diat Sastry was one of Indin^ [ 
sons, who lived and died fmr the niyrtifrbLi 
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Itnd whose patriotism was never less than that 
icf the tallest. He was lucky in having a 
private secretary like Mr. P. Kodanda Rao 
^ who was more than a sou to him. What 
.Iriahadev Desai was to Gandhiji and 
, Chidambaram to Dr. G. P, Ramaswamy Iyer, 
‘iCodanda Rao was to Mr. Sastry. What is 
more Mr. Kodanda Rao wrote a fascinating 
'biography of his master. 

Sastri was ever loyal to the great galaxy 
,of his predecessors in public life. He wanted 
to write a detailed biography of his Guru 
Gokhale, The material collected by him for 
the purpose was destroyed in a fire accident 
'at PoOna—the headquarters of the Servants 
of India Society. He had to content himself 
by delivering a course of four lectures on the 
Kfe and work of Gokhale under the auspices 
of the Mysore University at Bangalore. As the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai University, 
he delivered a scries of lectures for the benefit 
of his students on the lives and achievements of 
Malwarts like Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji, Sir 
Dinshaw Eduljce Wacha, Mr. Maha Govinda 
Ranade, Dr. Annie Besant, Sri V, 
Krishnaswamy Iyer, Sri P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer 
and Sir Phirojesha Mehta. At the Nagpur 
University he spoke on the interesting subject, 
‘'Can a politician be a gentleman ?" His Radio 
Talks on ‘’Values of life” are interesting 
iind instructive. He was smiling and affable 
with a scholarly pose using right word at the 
t%ht place and did not lose himself in grand 
.nquets, crowded meetings and giddy 
applause. His tremendous sense of humour 
seen in a letter he wrote to a lady friend 
)n being conferred the Honourary Degree of 
Doctor of Laws by' the Madras University ,in 
1932, thus :—“The only fly in the ointment 
is the expensive robe one has to buy. Like 
die Society Lady’s wedding dress it has no 
ose beyond that occasion. If you can make 
^^ething of the material please apply 



He was used to spend his time in the 
company of books written by the mighty and 
his place was amongst them. Pleasure of mind 
is always superior to the pleasure of body. 
Pursuit of wisdom had a great attraction for 
him. Though the authors that influenced him 
included Shakespeare, Burke, Scott, George 
Elliot, Tyndall, T. H. Huxley, Herbert 
Spencer, John Stuart Mill, Marcus Aurelius, 
Tolstoy, Thomas Hardy and Victor Hugo, 
Sage Valmiki the author of the great epic 
Ramayana occupied the place of primacy. 
He delivered a course of thirty lectures on 
Ramayana during 1944 under the auspices 
of the Madras Sanskrit Academy. A literary 
critic opined that these lectures resembled 
Prof. Bradley’s celebrated lectures on the 
characters of Shakespeare in erudition, zest, 
ethical seriousness and profound under¬ 
standing of human nature. From 1941 on¬ 
wards he did not, on his own admission, touch 
a single English book. Ramayana was his 
only study and tears filled his eyes as he read 
the great epic again and again. He was a 
good scholar and a refined Speaker in Tamil 
as well. 

For over forty years Sastri played a distin¬ 
guished part in the public life of India as well 
as in the Parliament of mail and federation of 
the world. The positions he declined, on the 
ground that acceptance would cut him away 
from the political life, were a legion. Even 
ill-health, advancing years and the incidental 
infirmities could not tempt him. He declined 
to be the chief of the Interim Ministry in 
Madras during 1937 before Sir K. V. Reddy 
Naidu was sent for. He rejected the 
Presidentship of the Council of State, a seat on 
the Viceregal Cabinet and membership of 
Secretary of State’s Indian Council in London. 
He even demanded the abolition of the 
Council of- the Secretary of State for ^ndia 
as it consisted of the ^^res( grand niaihip;:^ 
in the . world; wljw' -hid 
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scrvifp and lived in the past. Thinking 
public wonderetl whether he was a moderate 
in the guise of an extremist or an extremist 
in the guise of moderate. Eternal conflict 
raged in him between extremist inclinations 
and moderate convictions, the principle and 
the expediency, the ultimate and the imme¬ 
diate. Evervone agreed that he was a 
politician and a Statesman rolled into one 
and above all an unsullied patrim and a 
great gentleman. He was a line servant of 
India throughout his life. lie thought as he 
felt and acted as he thought iu spite of 
courting impopularity. As a nominated 
member of tlic Madtas Legisfative Count if 
in 1937 he extended discriminating support to 
the Congress Ministry and warned about the 
incipient danger to the iiacent democracy from 
the ruling party’s High Command, Higher 
Commanders and tire Zonal dictators. 

Liberalism suffered an eclipse in India as 
elsewhere. “Liberals,” as was pointed by an 

Iri.sh Judge, “Are not . helpful in winning 

freedom but they are useful in preserving it 
intact.” Sastri used to say that 'I'heir days 
of power are gone and these are the days of 
their influence. Barring communists and 
commimalists every one in.xy now be described 
as a liberal. He took his stand on old founda¬ 
tions and tried to broaden ami libciallse them, 
kle stood for a real sense of dedication and 
not for misplaced faith or infallibility and 
upheld values which were of utmost signi¬ 
ficance to the future of the comilry. Like 
Marcus Aurelius he practised simplicity, self- 
discipline, endurence and duty. He had a 


planetary mind and global outlook with 
interests wide and varied. He was a classical 
thinker and a contemplative seer cap.ible of 
renewing and recreating tradition. lie 
endeavoured to restore sanity and decency in 
public life. He combined in himself common 
sense, clarity, balance, judgement and patrio¬ 
tism. He was human and as well as humane, 
tolerant of faults in others with an enfranchis¬ 
ed mind free from every type of prejudice and 
responsive to all goo<l influences. He was 
olympian, objective and impersonal and 
reuiinded us of a Roman Patrician in the hall 
of fame. He was indeed the Doyen of our 
public men and Nestor of India and by every- 
test he was finest flower of our culture at its 
best. His bencficicnt impress on the course of 
our constitutional evolution which was right 
and as well as honourable deserves to be 
rcinembcrtd by generations yet unborn. It is 
rcgretable that the breed of men which 
produced the greatest names in India has 
practically disappeared. Now the people 
become cdiicateel, knowledge spreads and 
middling ability becomes common; but 
Society is less brilliant though more pros¬ 
perous. He led a life ol sustained intellectual 
grandeur, a purposeful and full life as an inte¬ 
grated man. He was not a mere person but a 
personality and not an individual but an 
institution. While paying homage to his 
sacred memory one can only repeat Kalidasa’s 
prayer in the last stanza of Sakuntala ;— 

May the wisdom of those great in learning 
be exalted. (Saraswati Sruta K’ahaiam 
Mihiyatam). 
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Other Aspects of the Conflict : 

The ideological part ot the ccaflict is also 
the outcome of a divergent background in 
which the two countries accomplished the 
revolution. The Russians came to power 
almost ‘over night’ by caj'turing initially 
niaior cities and later extending it to rural 
areas using the national array. But the 
experience of the Chinese was different. It 
was almo.st a relentless and incessant struggle 
--a struggle ot over two dtcades—through 
which the Chinese accomplished the 
revolution. Tliey established their influence 
over the peasantry and used it chiefly in their 
struggle. This difference in their rc.spectivc 
experience and bads ground explains the 
divergence m their policies and outlook. 
Their .strategies are also essentially diflercnt. 

The Soviet Union has been a super power 
of the world, recogmsoil as such for quite 
some tunc. VVheieas China is a country still 
not recognised by all Stan s and excluded 
from major international lorums including 
the U N.O. TJiis can also be an advantage 
from the Chinese point ot view in so far as 
she is comparatively free from the usual 
commitments and oMigaiions of an world 
power. 

In respect of ecoaomie development the 
gap between Russia and Cliina is too wide. 
Russia is having a highly developed economy 
while China is a ‘have not' country. 
Militarily also China has just joined the 
nuclear club, and i.s not in a position to use 
military aid to serve political ends as Russia 
is capable of doing. On the other hand, she 


has to actually depend upon Russian support 
if .she is to accomplish one of the major 
objectives of her foreign policy, i.e., the 
absorption of Taiwan. 

Accoiding to Zagoria there is also a 
conflict in wli.it he culls the ‘revolutionary 
interests’ of the two nations. To both, t!ie 
whole world is m a revolutionary ferment. 
But they differ in legat’d to tlie process to 
hasten tins fact. TJiey also difler m puoiiric.'-, 
timing etc. To Russia, weakening the 
western camp as :i part of the j'rocess is more 
iniport.int. Whcieas with the Chinese, 
fanning the revolutionary flames more 
vigorously in tlie underdeveloped coiinines 
of Asia and Africa icceives greater priority. 
Ihese 'revolutionary inteiests’ have clashed 
more often to-day than in the Stalin era. 

Besides these general and remote cause of 
the rift, there arc certain other factors which 
provide the immechatc cau.-e for provocation. 
Khrushchev's denunciation of Stalin at the 
L’-.'th Congress was not relished by Mao. 
He looked at the whole affair with contempt. 
Mao’s derision was all the more marked in 
the light of the fact that Khruschev’s victory 
over Malenkov in his bid for leadership in 
1954 vvas, it is believed, mostly due to 
(^hinese support. 1 he Chinese also felt that 
Russia was following a conciliatory policy 
towards tlie West. China was, on the other 
hand, for a stepped-up assault against the 
imperialists. There developed almost a 
challenge to Soviet policies and leadership 
of World Communism in which China was 
seeking a position of e<;ual partnership. It 
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may be, however, contended that “the 
conflict became, acute in recent years because 
some basic potentialities for conflict were 
I'rouidit to life by a scries of devclopmrnts 
with and without the communist wi^rld to 
wliich hloscow and Peking; had different 
ansv. ers and different needs." *'■ This seems 
to be the basic factor that has led to tlie rift 
fetween tiiese tw'o leviathans of the 
communist world. 

impSications of the Conflict ; 

The Sino-Soviet conflict however deep 
and it reconciI.iMe it may locik, it should not 
mean that the nit can bi- exploited by out¬ 
siders to btinv about a realipnmcnt m the 
pattern of woikl power relationship. To be 
more precise, tbere is no piassibility of a 
strange alliance, say between Ifiissia and 
U.S A., or Cdiina and U S.A., or any other 
lombination owing to this rift. The rift is 
allowed to get reflected more pronouncedly 
in intra-bloc rather than in inter-bloc 
relations. Therefore, it is patent that there 
are certain rational limits to the conflict 
which arc clue to the common historical, 
ideological and bloc ties that ultimately keep 
them together. Tn such circumstances the 
possibility of an all out war between them 
should, naturally, be ruled out in the near 
future. 

It must be recalled here that under • 
Khruschev’s leadership an attempt was made 
to mobilise all communist parties to counter 
the using Chinese influence. But this did 
not succeed. According to Griffith “The 
primary cause of the Sino-Soviet rift has been 
the determination of Mao and his associates 
that China should become a super power and 
the determination of the Soviet leadership 
to prevent it.”ti On the other hand, the 
Sino-Soviet rift became the forerunner of a 
tendency on the part of communist parties 
in other countries to an assertion of their 


national autonomy. This is particularly 
pronounced among those countries that are 
under direct Soviet influence. It could be 
an indirect pointer to the rising Chinese 
influence and the fading Soviet influence. 
Put m the post-Khruschev period Russia 
followed a more realistic policy taking into 
account the cliangcd spirit in the communist 
\voild. 'Ihe Soviet hue of appeasement and 
massive shipment of aid to Norfli Vietnam 
ha.'., hoevei, enabled Ru.ssia to regain, to 
some e.xtent, her influence. But Mao was 
cle.ir in Ins mind that Soviet policy was 
po.'ing a iirave threat to the legitimate vital 
uitercsts of C'hiiva. He, naturally, took all 
steps to bring about rapid economic 
development ai d build up her military 
i^Tength on modern lines without Russian 
aid. Furthermore, Russia did not support 
China in her aggression on India. Her 
aggressive posture is mostly due to her 
domesfic policy which is projected into and 
reflected very much m her foreign policy— 
ixirticularly towards the Soviet Union, the 
U.S A., and Asian countiies. 

The domestic problems of China are 
innumerable. The aging revolutionary leaders 
are anxious to provide tlie ideal society of 
their vision, so that the necessary social base 
can be provided for continuing tbeir policies. 
They have made use of an extreme form of 
political indoctrination for the purpose. As 
a necessary part of it, there has been a 
constant clash between groups of differing 
ideologies and view-points followed by a 
process of political purge. The current 
internal policy of China is marked by an 
extreme form of fanaticism. In the light of 
these developments the Chinese foreign 
policy vis-a-vis Soviet Union seems to be 
based on the following tenets. They are. 
according to Griffith; “1) economic and 
thermo-nuclear self-reliance as a precondition 
for becoming a super-power ; 2) the primacy 
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of the anti-Arneric;in stnJgKlc* tlttis requiring 
independence from Moscow, which prefers 
detente with the United I^tates, and an attempt 
to ally With Western Europe and Japan 
against Washington and Moscow, and 
5i concentration on armed stiuggle in the 
underdovelcped world as the decisive area of 
conflict with America.”' ’ 

The Soviet Foreign pedicy, on the other 
hind, w'ls having its own stre,sses strains 
and in view ol internal and e'xternal com¬ 
pulsions. By the end of the Khruschev 
period It was apparent that his leadership 
had not gone unchallenged. Mis approach to 
the domestic problems had gone askance. 
In the international front the rapid slride.s 
m.jfle by the U.S.A., in defence technology 
had to he matched, w'luch meant huge 
expenditure to the detriment of domestic 
economy. The 19u2 Cuban cri.sis and the 
.American forward .strategy in C.'ongo and 
Vietnam were largely responsible for a 
.set-hack in Russian prestige abroad. 
Rhruschev’s attempts at collective mohvii- 
latifin against the (.Chinese had miserably 
failed. Ac the same tunc the new loaders 
could not remain oblivious to the more 
aggressive posture ol China m Latin 
.Anieuc i, Africa and South-East Asia. In 
such a situation the new leaders could not 
but adopt a .stance of moderation and 
.sobriety. New prior tie? had, therefore, to 
be worked out in Russian foreign policy. 
They arc ■ 

Ij lo move toivaixl lowering the level 
of Sino-Soviet Jifistilitv ; 2) To maintain 
the goueral line of detente v ith the United 
States, hut restnenng it more than Khruschev 
had done in order to counter the Johnson’s 
adnuniatration’s increased military activity 
3) Fa recon.soIidafe the .menaced Soviet 
position in Eastein Europe, among 


China's South East Asian allies, and in 
Cuba 

With these basic elements m her new 
foreign policy, Russia hoped to improve 
hei rel.ilions not only w ith China but also 
to wean away from Chinese influence the 
pro-Chine.se parties in North Korea, North 
Vietnam etc. In North Vietnam, for instance, 
she has adopted a more aggressive policy of 
stepping up military aid in oider to compel 
America to escalate her military offensive, 
in which ca.se North Vietnam will have to 
look to Moscow and not to Peking For an able 
defence in view of the former’s military 
.superiority over the latter. With tegard to 
the East European countries she was looking 
forward to a readjustment of relations on 
the basis of friendship than of subordination 
with countries like Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
but not with Czechoslovakia, Ea.st Cermany 
and Poland in view of the indispensable 
security cousideration.s and intercst.s. This, 
incidentally, e.xplains the Rus-.ijn militaty 
oIFensive in Czechoslovakia of August, 
1963. 

It IS, therefore, abundantly clear that the 
jiresent Soviet Foreign policy is mostlv 
guided by considerations for containing 
Chinese influence ui the Communist vvoild 
and elsewhere too so as to veer them towards 
Moscow. The Rus.sian vvillingnoss to toe a 
more flexible policy was not duly recipro¬ 
cated by China. If Rus.sian policy has been 
mote realistic and accommodative, the 
Chinese policy i.s fanatically dogmatic and 
aggre.ssive. 'I he Chinese expci iment at 
creating new models of building Socialism 
like the 'communication' and the controversy 
over the ‘hundred flowers’ theory further 
complicated the Chinese domc.stic scene. 
Mao had ncce.ssarily to follow a more 
aggressive and doctrinaire policy to establish 
his leadership on a firm basis at home. He 
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emerged as the leading apostle of communist 
ideology as against the ‘revisionist’ and 
‘deviationist’ Russia. It is patent that China 
is out to establish her claims to afl'ord an 
alternate leadership to communist countries. 
So the current attitude among the Chinese 
leaders is to score a march over Russia, 
which i.s a definite .shilt from their earlier 
attitude of claiming equality with Russia. 
An important implication of the Sino-Soviet 
(.oiiilict, thcteiorc, is “whether it is possible 
to divide ideological authority in a revolu¬ 
tionary rnovemenr that has historically 
reipjired a single leader ro interpret the 
ideology and to dictate the str.itegy and 
t.iLtics in a shifling and complex world, A 
(.losely related dilemma is whether it is 
I'ossihle to carve up the world into spheres 
ol’ influence. The history of Communi.sm 
thus far suggests that it is not compatible 
wi'h shared authonty.”'*’ This conclusion 
IS furtlier substantiated by the reverses 
CJhincse policy has faced in Latin America, 
Afiica and Vietnam resulting in the coircs- 
l>onding reduction in her influence and the 
rise of Soviet iniluence instead. The new 
^o\let policy, as it vv.is reflected m bring¬ 
ing about the Tashkent Agieemcnt, his paid 
more diiiJents and is cajiable of I'ecommg 
more respectable. The Soviet image vis-a- 
vjs China would have been at a new liigh 
ai the moment, but for Iwr recent action m 
CLccho.slovakia. The world kno..s it fully 
well tliat the Soviet Union has made cons¬ 
tant and sincere efforts to bring about a 
more friendly relationship between heiself 
and China. But they have failed for want 
of reciprocity. The increa.sing intransigence 
of China has been the chief obstacle. The 
Chinese leadership is never tired of accusing 
Russian leaders, including Khrushchev, 
Bic/.nev and Kosygin, of collaborating with 
Washington 'for the domination of the 
world’ for which the latest evidence is her 
role in Vietnam, after its meddling in the 


Iiido'Pak conflict. She tried to evoke active 
sympathies and support from the dissatisfied 
powers over the nuclear iron-proliferation 
treaty which, according to China, is ‘.Soviet- 
proposed’. The treaty is described by 
China as “an effort to maintain monopoly of 
the two nuclear overlords, the Soviet Union 
and the United States, against China and 
all other independent countries.”''’ The 
Chinese statement of November 11, 1965 
which v/as a violent denunciation and 
defiance of the Soviet Union, concluded 
with this forceful call to the *'Marxist-Leni- 
nists and all other revolutionary people of 
the world'’ to “continue their victorious 
puismt and cany the .struggle against 
Klrrushchev revisionism { pervading the 
new Russian leadership ) through to 
the end!”*' 

Tlic Sino-Soviet rift has, in the final 
analysi-', not only come to stay but has 
devehtpod deep fissures of late. The 
military and economic element have played 
no k'.sa crucial role m developing the rift 
than political and ideological factors. The 
sharing of ailvanccd imhlary technology may 
be considered as one of the most delicate 
issues in ilieir rehitums. d he Russian 
reluetance t<r .share it with China was the 
most impoitani ficior m the early stages. 
Naturally, “The Climese altitude toward arms 
control or i -.-inn.iment or any kind of 
negotiation with the West is likely to remain 
quite different from the Soviet attitude so 
long as China does not have a nuclear 
capability and a delivery system and so long 
a.s it is excluded from the community of 
nations.’’-" Now that China has joined the 
nuclear club, there are dangerous possibi¬ 
lities. This is not to suggest that China and 
Russia will indulge in nuclear waifarc, though 
Chinese leadership has a ccnvicticn that 
Communism shall be built on the ruins of 
burgeoise capitalist societies. China seems 
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to minimise the risk and dangers of all all- 
out nuclear war. The Russians are very 
much alive to it. The Chinese seem to think 
that even local wars cannot be avoided. 
There is, therefore, a definite divergence in 
the risk-calculations of Moscow and Peking. 
This may be because the Russian feel that 
they have to loose all that has been achieved 
in the past 50 years. While the Chinese 
feel that with a low standard of living there 
is not much to loose in a major war. The 
conflict may take some other form of 
confrontation on their borders At the same 
time It is also difficult to suggest a way out 


to bring about permanent reconciliation as 
their relations have almost reached a point- 
of-no-return. The only possibility towards 
a rapproachment though not towards 
a final solution, is in the change in leadership 
in China. In case of Mao’s removal from 
the scene, it is possible to hope for a suitable 
adjustment, as the political and social base 
in China is not completely laid and those 
who come after Mao may not have that 
dominating position from where they can 
further build-up the aggressive posture 
maintained all these days. 


13. Donald S. Zagoria, Chronology, Dec. 29, 
1956. p. 22. 

14. William E. Griffith Sino-Soviet Relations, 
1964-1965 ; The Massachussets Institute 
of Technology, 1967, p. 4. 


17. Donald S. Zagoria, op, cit. p. 392. 

18. November 11, 1965 Statement, Quoted 
from Peking Review. 

For complete text of the Statement 
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Griffith, op. cit. pp. 455 - 470. 
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RURAL-URBAN MIGRATION 
A clue to Rural - Urban Relations in India 

C. R. PRASADA RAO* 

Human population in any given area preserving and accommodating diverse ethnic 


increases cither by excess of births over deaths 
or by spatial influx of people into the area 
from other places. Spatial movement of 
population is both historic and pre-historic, 
and many significant events and develop¬ 
ments of human life and civilization could 
be traced to these population movements- 
local or global. Large scale global move¬ 
ments of populations have solely been respon¬ 
sible for intermingling of races giving rise to 
hybrid racial stocks, with the result that we 
find today no single race that is pure and 
otiginal. Migrations of whole tribes and 
communities were chiefly responsible for 
subjugation or even extermination of certain 
ethnic and cultural groups and for coloniza¬ 
tion in various parts of the planet. Cross- 
fertili/.ation of cultures and consequent 
innovativeness leading to marvellous irven- 
tions could easily be attributed, in part, at 
least, to mass movements of populations. The 
Indian caste system, for instance, was explained 
by some as a .sori.al invention’ designed for 

1. See Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. ‘Hindu View 
of Life', Ch. IV. p. 67 Dr. Radhakrishnan 
writes that caste illustrates a spirit of 
synthesis, and is an outcome of a definite 
trust and tolerance characteristic of Hindu 
mind. Caste, according to him, is a 
synthetic and co-operative system which 
believes in the collaboration of races and 
cooperation of cultures. Though caste 
system has now degenerated into an ins¬ 
trument of oppression, perpetuating 
inequality and exclusiveness, these unfor¬ 
tunate eficcts, the author maintains, are 
not the central motives of ca.<!te system. 

^ The author is Associate Lecturer of Sociology 
Dept, of Sociology and Social Work, Andhra 
• University, Waltair. 


hordes inhabiting the country in the dim 
past on a basis of functional differentiation 
and co-ordination. Population movements 
have also upset demographic balance and 
economic order, and created a host of social 
problems of adjustment, assimilation, etc. in 
various climes and times. Obviously for the 
same reasons nations everywhere impose 
severe checks against population movements 
into and out of them. 

Nations and governments are as much 
concerned with emigrations and immigra¬ 
tions as they are with the problem of internal 
migration. Internal migration may take the 
form of gradual shifting or penetration of 
individuals and families from one region to 
another, or may at times grow into mass 
exodus as often happens in areas hit by famine, 
pestilence, etc. or where compulsory 
evacuation is forced on the people for one 
reason or other, as in Hirakud. Rural-Urban 
migration is one type of internal migration 
assuming massive dimensions in India and 
elsewhere. The present article is concerned 
with a few important features of rural-urban 
migration in India that have a significant 
bearing upon rural-urban relations. 

Rural-Urban migration provides a basis 
for comprehending the changes taking place 
in the rural-urban milieu and rural-urban 
relationships. At least in the migrationally 
related towns and villages, rural-urban 
migration sets up complex socio-economic 
processes of change at both ends of migratory 
stream. Some of these changes might have 
the effect of accentuating the rural-urban 
chasm (imparting a dual character and 
organization to the society) or bridging the 
gulf between the two worlds. It might act 
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as a lever of social and economic chancre and 
as a medium of diffusion through which rural 
and urban influences fuse and interact. In a 
sense, rural-urlian migration is a vital adjunct 
of rural-urban relations. There is indeed an 
intermixtuic of causes and effects between 
rural-urlian migration and rural-urban 
relations. Quite conceivably, also rural-urban 
migration and rural-urban relations are both 
affected by the broader processes of socio¬ 
cultural cliangc operating in the larger social 
milieu 

Rural-urban migration, when it continues 
and grows in its magnitude and tempo and 
becomes a widespread phenomenon involving 
large shifts of population, affects not only the 
migrationally related localities but may even 
drastically alter the demographic character 
and balance of whole regions through altera¬ 
tions in the distribution, densities and 
compositional structure of populations in the 
region. In consequence, serious dislocations 
in economic order might follow due to 
overstraining of the local economy here and 
stimulation of the same elsewhere. Thus, 
rural-urban migration might set in 
motion Torres which upset demographic 
and economic balances between localities and 
between regions, and give rise to problems 
of rural-urban integration within regions. It 
might deplete and depopulate a whole 
village here and swell the population elements 
elsewhere in an urban area. While it may 
wipe out in a rural area a particular settle¬ 
ment type with a distinctive culture and 
organization, it creates new types of settle¬ 
ments like “slums”, “squatters colonics” or 
“delinquent pockets" or “crime spots” in a 
big town or city. TVius complex and varied 
is the dynamics of rural-urban migration 
and Us impact, the specific effects of which 
on rural and urban areas depend upon 
the volume and direction of the migratory 
current and upon the social characteristics 


of the migrants. Some of these effects on 
rural-urban relationships will be outlined in 
this article. The article, in the process, 
draws heavily upon the data made available 
by different writers and researchers and some 
of the arguments presented are not original to 
the present writer, though originality may be 
traced in the organization and collation of 
relevant material. Though partly of a review 
nature, the article allowed liberal intrusion 
of the author’s personal view-points and 
interpretations. 

Type of migration and Rural-Urban 
differences :—Many features could be 
identified of the migration from rural to urban 
areas. The migration may be temporary for 
a few months or years or permanent with a 
view to settling in urban areas. It may be 
a seasonal affair of pendulum movement or 
may be a daily shuttling of commuters 
between the city and the neighbouring 
villages. Pendulum movements and daily 
commutation usually have the effect of 
narrowing rural-urban differences and 
integrating the rural cultures and institutions 
with those of the urbanite. Frequent contact 
and commingling often mean social propin¬ 
quity, mutual sharing, and heightened 
understanding and acceptance. Similarly, the 
reverse flow of migrants from urban areas to 
the countryside might also serve to dilute 
and narrow the difTcrenccs between rural 
and urban areas by diffusing the urban ways 
and values into the villages, particularly when 
the back-migrants are an influential section of 
the folk. Permanent migration, on the other 
hand, has the opposite effect of maintaining 
or even accentuating the rural-urban dicho¬ 
tomy, especially when the urban inmigrants 
sever connections with their prc^dous places 
of settlement and get absorbed or assimilated 
into the urban stream of life. If, on tlw 
contrary, they retain live contact with their 
orginal places “they facilitate the operation of 
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the concept of rural-urban continuum”-., 
according to R.K. Mukherjce, for through their 
sustained connections with the places of 
emigration, the immigrants might serve as 
carriers and disseminators of urban values 
and influences. An incidental by-product of 
this type of rural-urban migration is the miti¬ 
gation of inter-village difl'erenccs due to 
common exposure of the villages involved to 
the same influences, since an urban center 
draws and recruits people from several villages 
spatially isolated and culturally dissimilar. 
Owing to operation ol these processes media¬ 
ted by rural-urban migration, rural-urban 
diflcrcnccs and inler-rnral dillcrenccs may 
lierome diircrences of degree rather than of 
(piality. Thus uniform patterns and homo¬ 
geneity in socio-cultural characteristics might 
emerge as a new type of culture and organiza¬ 
tion , or similarities in the extant culture of 
the region may outgrow the dissimilarities. 
Thus depending upon the nature of rnra!- 
urhan migration, distinctiveness of regional 
(.ulturcs and inter-regional disparities may 
become sharper and deeper and intra-regional 
dispantics become diluted, especially when 
migration is confined to limited geographical 
boundai ics. 

From the studies undertaken by him and 
his stair, R. K. Mukiterjee reports that more 
than 5% of migrants from rural areas retain 
vital contact with places of their ancestral 
residence. The results obtained from his 
sample arc given below. 


TABLE-I 


bl. No. 

Percentage maintaining 

1 rwu/City 

contact with homeland 

1 • Calcutta city 

58% 

2. Howrah city 

58% 

b Adra town 

82% 

Berhampore town 

42% 

'>• Oontai 

56% 

Siliguri 

51% 



2. Ramakrishna Mukherjce, “The Sociolo¬ 
gist and Social Change in India Today” 
.1%5. p. 20. 




The percentage of people maintaining 
contact with places of previous settlements 
ranges from 42 percent in Berhamporc to 82 
percent in Adra. In between these two 
extremes, however, the diflcrcnces in the 
proportion of people maintaining contact with 
homeland among the remaining four centers 
need not be considered sizable. 

In this study, it is also noticed that this 
process of rural-urban contact through 
migrants is particularly manifest in case of 
non-familial units (migrants living in town or 
city without any kin or affine). 

Data partially illustrating this aspect of 
rural urban relationship arc available for the 
t,>wns and cities surveyed by diflerent scholars 
under the sponsorship of R. P. C, of planning 
Commission. The following table gives an 
abstracted summary of the results. 

TABLE-2 


SI. No. Percentage of immigrants 

City; town having ties with native 

place. 


1 . 

Baroda 

72-8% 

92% 

2. 

Gorakhpur 

S. 

Hubli 

77 5% 

i 

Hyderabad-Secunderabad 

73.5% 

5. 

Jamshedpur 

70.9% 

G. 

Kanpur 

58.5% 

7. 

Lucknow 

33% 

8. 

Bombay 

84% 


(Source ■ J F, Ibdsara, Problems of Rapid 
urbanization m India. 1963, p. 26.) 

The percentage of people having tics with 
native place ranges from 33 percent in 
Lucknow to 92 percent in Gorakhpur. 
Excepting Lucknow ( 33% ) and Kanpur 
(58% ), the proportion is more than 
70 percent for all the remaining six 
centers. 

However, the above figures show the range 
of external contact, both rural-urban and 
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inter-urban for different urban centers fostered 
by migration. Hence, from these figures we 
can’t picture the extent of rural-urban contact 
specifically for these places. However, an 
idea as to the proportion of the migrants 
from rural areas to these dificrcat urban 
centers could be gathered from the following 
table. 


TABLE—3 

SI. No. Proportion of migrants 

City/Town from rural areas to 

to total jnigrant.s. 


1. Baroda 

2. Gorakhpur 

3. Hubli 

4. Hyderabad-Secunderabad 
5i. Jamshedpur 

6. Kanpur 

7. Lucknow 

8. Surat 

9. Bombay 


40.8% 

77.8% 

52.8% 

56.97o 

82.3% 

76.13% 

65 . 48 ‘*/, 

63 7% 

78.3% 


(Source : Same as for table No. 2) 


Thus, we see that rural-urban migration, 
ranging as it is from 53% in Hubli to 82% in 
Jamshedpur, is more predominant than inter- 
urban migration in all cases except Baroda 
where inter-urban mobility (60%) is reported 
higher than rural-urban migration (40%). 
\Vc also observe from the data that industrial 
centers like Bombay (78,3%,). Jamshedpur 
(82.3%) and Kanpur (76.13%) attract gene¬ 
rally more migrants from rural areas than 
others. This enables us to hypothesize that 
urban impact on rural areas as reflected in 
rural-urban migration varies with the type 
of city/town and is more for industrial centers 
than for other types and that the tic of rural- 
urban interdependence is more pronounced 
for industrial centers. 


The results of surveys made by R. K. 
Mukherjee and his staff in West Bengal, 
Orissa, etc. also suggest, and lend support 
to, the inference postulated above. The 


evidence flowing from these surveys indicate 
that urban impact on rural areas is specifi¬ 
cally correlated with the history of develop¬ 
ment of the city town, its size, its function, 
and that there may be no geographical 
continuity in the pattern of interdependence 
between rural and urban areas. The impact 
may be more on remoter areas compared to 
the impact on nearer villages. This was 
indicated by the pattern of migration to 
centers like Adra or Siliguri contrasted with 
Berhampur or Gontai, etc. Why is it that 
there is no spatial continuity in the pattern of 
impact on surrounding rural areas, or why 
there arc “breaks” indicated by intermediate 
zones of no impact at all inbetween zones of 
greater impact and zones of thinner impact 
is an interesting question to be explored and 
required an examination of the rural-urban 
relationship from both rural and urban angles 
at once. 

Individual Vs. family migration and its 
impact on rural-urban Relations : Evidence 
from census data and the National sample 
survevs ( N.S.S. ) indicates that individuals 
migrate more, and males more than females. 
Majority of the migrants leave their wives 
and families behind, for various reasons. 
According to the N.S.S., migrants to the four 
principal cities of India had an average sex 
ratio of 164 males per 100 females. But for 
small and medium sized towns no male 
predominance was noticed. This again sig¬ 
nifies the differential impact of urban centers 
discussed early. 

Individual migration is probably the 
chief reason for the high incidence of ties with 
homeland. Many of the migrants besides 
maintaining home-ties return to their home¬ 
land and families periodically. One Sociolo¬ 
gical consequence of this type of migration 
may be certain amount of personal and family 
disorganization at both ends of migration. 
Nevertheless, this facilitates increased rural- 
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urban contact. In fact, the ruralities may 
make some investments in the cities to which 
they send some of their family members and 
thereby contribute to the general economic 
development of the cities. It has indeed, 
been found that many immigrants in the 
‘urban’ areas possess land, house, etc. in their 
homcplace which furnish them with additional 
income which is spent in the urban areas. 
Similarly, some migrants remit a portion of 
their urban earnings to the families or 
relations in their original habitant. Thus, a 
relationship of reciprocal economic invest¬ 
ment obtains. Again the fact of male domi¬ 
nation of rural-urban migration upsets the 
sex composition of the populations at the 
two ends, particularly when the migration 
originates on a mass scale from a limited area. 
Thus, a male-dominated migrant How results 
in widening the demographic imbalance 
or difference between rural and urban 
areas. 

Age and Educational Characteristics of 
rural-Urban migrants : It is noticed that 
young adults arc over-represented and the very 
old ones are under-represented in the migrant 
stream to the urban areas. This feature of 
selective migration from rural areas together 
with the above said male-dominance has the 
cumulative cflect of concentrating young 
adult labour force in the cities and towns 
with a corresponding decrease in their 
numbers in the villages affected. Similarly, 
more and more old people and females are 
left behind in the rural areas which further 
accentuates the problem of family disorgani¬ 
zation besides upsetting the population 
structure of rural and urban areas. 

Similarly, it hat been found that more and 
more literate and educated people move out 
of the villages in search of urban occupations. 
Migrants to urban areas, particularly to large 


cities, possess higher educational attainment 
than the general population of the areas from 
which they arc drawn. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, they arc lower in educational attainment 
than the population of the cities to which 
they migrate.' Thus, this migration 
of more and more literate groups lowers the 
educational level of both rural and urban 
areas and thus serves to maintain the rural- 
urban differences in this respect.* 

So, it may be argued that owing to this 
selective nature of rural-urban migration 
the villages are being depicted of their educa¬ 
ted and the most active, energetic labour 
force, draining away talent, enter preneurial 
skills, and progressive and potential leadership 
elements from the rural areas whose presence 
in the villages is much essential in setting in 
motion processes of social and economic change 
on a self-sustaining and self-generating basis. 
Thus It is probably not very untenable to aver that 
the villages are slowly being turned into stagnant 
pools brimming with [the most conservative 
elements—old people and females—and dlsorga^ 
nized families as a result of this type af 
unplanned and uncontrolled rural-urban migration. 
Probably it is not out of place here to draw 
attention to the current apathy of trained 
doctors to take up job placements in rural 
areas which serves as yet another illustration 
of the forces at work. 

Income and occupational characteristics 
of rural-urban migrants : Sovani studied the 
problem of rural-urban migration in Cuttack 
and Puri districts of Orissa in 1954-55 and 
analysed the effect of income on the impulse 

3. See Zachariah, Internal Migration in 

India in “Urban-Rural Differences, 
UNESCO, 1963, p. 71 

4. Ibid. 
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to migrate.^ In Cuttack district he found 
that the proportion of families sending 
out migrants decreased as INCOME 
INCREASED. But in case of Puri district, 
no such consistent relationship wJis found. 
Mign nts came in greater numbers from both 
highest and lowest income brackets. 
Concluding on basis of his findings, Sovani 
maintains that low income may serve as a 
“Push” factor but is not the decisive one in 
causing migration. 

The picture with regard to occupation of 
the migrants is also illuminating, as shown 
below. 

TABLE-4 

SI. No. Occupation Percentage Percentage 
of migrants of families of families 
sending sending 

niigiants in migrants 
Cuttack in Puri 
district district 


I. 

Agril. farm operators 

13 8% 

7 3% 

2. 

Professions 

10-2% 

37-2% 

3. 

Agril, Labour 

4'9% 

4-0% 

4. 

Trade 

2-5% 

4.7% 

5. 

Industry 

1-2% 

4'7% 

h. 

Services 

0% 

0% 


Of all the occupational groups, Agricul¬ 
tural farm operators (14% and 7.0%) and 
people engaged in professions (10% and 37%) 
have sent the largest number of migrants to 
towns. Families occupied in trade, industry 
and services sent very few or no migrants to 
towns. 

It seems strange that the push factor is not 
strong for the agricultural labour class. In 
respect of income, we have previously 

5. N. Y. Sovani, Urbanization and Urban 
India, 1965. p. 143. 


observed that both highest and lowest income 
families sent out migrants in greater numbers 
and that poverty was not the decisive reason 
for the move. Occupation also has a similar 
tale to tell, as can be seen from the table 4 
Landless agricultural labour class, which 
constitutes the most depressed economic class 
of the village population, did, in fact, send 
less migrants than the more prosperous farm- 
operators and professions. An important 
conscsiuence that flows from thi‘ is that, if 
this picture were true of all areas affected 
by rural-urban migration, there is no con¬ 
ceivable reduction of pressure of population 
on laud. 7’hosc that move arc not the most 
indigent ones, or the lowly placed. Instead, 
the better-placed families and occupc-itlons 
send more number of migrants to urban areas. 
This belies the popular notion that uiban 
industrial development relieves population 
pressure on land by diverting excess popula¬ 
tion to urban areas. The city bound 
migration is not always a move of desperation, 
nor the lure of towns is as stiong for the 
economically depressed sections of the rural 
community. This fact emerges .also from 
the surveys of various towns and cities 
conducted under the RPC .sponsorship. On 
the whole, economic adversity, accounts for 
26% of migration in Gorakhpur and for 78% 
in Surat, with other cities ranging inbetween 
these two extreme limits. Out of ten centers 
surveyed, only in five cases adverse economic 
conditions accounted for more than 50% of 
the migrations into these centers. The other 
main cause for migration was the factor of 
dependency— the need to join the earning 
urban members of the family, or martiage, 
etc, or due to involuntary migration like 
transfer. Lack of civic amenities and educa¬ 
tional facilities, etc. in the rural areas 
did not figure prominently in migration. 

In brief wc may presume that much of 
rural-urban migration does not mitigate 
the adverse economic conditions of 
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the villages but creates on the other hand 
social, economic and administrative or civic 
problems for the urban areas, apart from 
inequitable distribution of population elements 
between rural and urban areas. The dyna¬ 
mics of rural-urban migration needs a more 
thorough investigation from rural and urban 
angles at once, and conclusions derived from 
the meagre data that are available might be 
utilized as hypotheses for more extensive, 
systematic and comprehensive studies on 
rural-urban relations. The shocking fact 
which emerges from the analyses made of the 
problem so far, and which arouses the greatest 
concern is that rural-urban migration in India, 
like much of the country’s industrialization 
programme, is haphazard, resulting in serious 
imbalances between the rural and urban 
sectors as a whole, instead of integrating the 
two. 

Caste composition of migrants : It has 

been seen that castes like Brahmins and 
artisans migrate more to towns and cities. In 
one study near Poona, Karve and Ranadivc 
found that artisan castes such as gold-smiths, 
weavers, potters, etc.,' were sparsely found in 
all the 26 or 27 villages surveyed by them. 
'I’hc interpretation was that quite a number 
of villages did not possess people to perform 
certain necessary services for the villages. 
Brahmins also were very small in number m 
the villages whereas these very castes were 
present more in the towns studied in relation 
to those villages. The Social consequences ot 
this type of rural-urban migration in the 
authors’ own words are : “Older accounts ot 
the villages show them to be agricultural 
communities served by different types of 
artisan and service castes. The present 

6. Irawate Karve and J. S. Ranadive, “The 

Social Dynamics of A growing Town and 

its surrounding Areas” 1965, p. 11-12. 


picture, on the other hand, shows that the 
village is no longer self-sufficient in this 

respect.The large number of tailors, 

smiths, weavers and potters, etc. resident in 
the town serve not only the needs of the town 
but the surrounding villages also. The 
villages arc tending to become purely agri¬ 
cultural settlements inhabited by people who 
work on the fields as owners, tenants or hired 
servants. The variety of occupations and 
castes is apparently lessening. In the bigger 
villages, there are some other castes besides 
agriculturists. These (villages) may represent 
nuclei for new townships or villages from 
which emigration of artisan castes has not yet 
become complete” ^ This is the social 
dynamics in terms of rural-urban relations 
resulting from the type of rural-urban 
migration that is taking place in India. The 
migration is dissolving self-sufficiency of 
villages in respect of certain services needed, 
and making the villages more homogeneous 
as far as caste and occupational features are 
concerned. The process incidentally brought 
the towns and villages closer and into more 
intimate relationship of interdepiendence of a 
complementary character. 

Again certain castes, and linguistic groups 
are seen to migrate without their women folk 
more tlian others. 

Locality of origin and Urban Impact: 

The localiiy from which migrants are drawn 
is an important factor having bearing upon 
the rural-urbam nexus. In the earlier sections, 
it has been suggested that the pattern of rural- 
urban migration or urban impact differs for 
different urban centers and may or may not 
display any consistent pattern of spatial 
continuity. R. K. Mukherjee's report helps 
formulate that the nature of the town or city 
determines the area under “pull”. For 

7. Ibid. 
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instance, Durgapur—a specialized steel town— 
did not attract migrants from its immediate 
surrounding rural areas of 10-mile walking 
distance. “The newly established town thus 
appears to have built an invisible wall around 
it which the neighbouring villages prefer not, 
or hesitate, to cross.”'^ He found a similar 
relationship in case of the Giridih town in the 
state of Bihar, which grew into a township in 
a natural process. Giridih today is a coal 
mining town, a reputed health resort from 
the beginning, and has some mica processing 
industries in and around it. But the same 
pattern of rural-urban relationship obtains in 
the case of this town also. Only ten percent 
of the migrants in the town were drawn from 
the immediate surrounding rural area within 
10 mile walking distance, while sixty seven 
per cent of the total immigrants have come 
from other parts of Bihar. It was also found 


R. K. Mukherjee : The Sociologist and 
Social Change in India Today, 1963. p. 17. 


that a town like Berhampur with a long 
history of natural growth, drew more migrants 
from the same district whereas Adra or 
Siliguri which are specialized towns drew 
migrants mostly from other districts or even 
other states. These findings force the 
tentative conclusion that the nature of the 
town, its developmental history, size, function, 
etc., set the pattern of rural-urban 
relationship. 

Other things being constant, smaller towns 
have higher proportion of short distance 
migrations than larger towns and cities. By 
implication, smaller towns exert greater 
influence on the neighbouring rural areas 
than do the larger ones or cities. Larger 
centers draw migrants more from rciriotcr 
parts spread over wider areas. The inference, 
therefore, may be that the rural-urban 
relations arc more intimate numerous and 
compact between small towns and villages. 
These arc .some ideas of potential re.«carch 
value and may be verified by actual field 
studies. 



ROLE OF ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUMS IN THE ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE COUNTRY. 


TRIDIB RANJAN MITRA 


In ihc early stages of the museum move¬ 
ment in India, formation and growth of 
Zoological museums were closely interlinked 
with the inception and expansion of the 
composite museums in the country. The said 
museum movement was started by the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, established for 
Oriental studies by Sir William Jones in 1784, 
with the establishment of a compos!t museum 
at Calcutta in 1814. The lead given by the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal was also very 
soon taken up by other Cultural Organisa¬ 
tions of the country. As a result, The Madras 
Literary Society had been successful in 
establishing seven niuseums within the province 
by 1956. The exhibition held in London and 
the celebration of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee 
in 1887 appear to have made the Government 
of British India, Princely slates, Public bodies 
and some individuals to understand the 
importance of museums and exhibitions in 
India ; and probably these might have 
stimulated them in establishing new museums 
in diflcrcnt parts of the country. By 1900 
twenty six musetims had been established in 
India. In those days, educational value of 
museums was not so much realised as it has 
been to-day. Therefore, the duties of 
Zoological museums were restricted mainly 
to random collection and systematic arrange¬ 
ment of animals. But with the turn of the 
century, the educational value of museums 
h.as been realised both by museologists and 
educationists. This was clearly expressed by 
Late Sir Ashutosh Mookherjec in his inaugural 
address in 1913. Therefore, the duties of 
Zoological museums have been changed from 


mere random collection and systematic display |f 
to the collection of selected animals, essential 
for teaching of Zoology to laymen, display of 
exhibits according to the necessity of audio- 
visual method of teaching and explanation !i 
of exhibits to every visitor for his or her 
benefit. To-day the public feel “importance ]] 
of Zoology for almost every aspect of our j 
life. A proper balance between plants and ; 
animals is essential for the survival of each. 

*1 

Without animals, agriculture which sustains 
human society, could not continue. Many j 
forms of diseases arc the direct result of -• 
contact with some form of animal life.” j; 
Realising the above it can be said that j'' 
Zoological museums can no longer be regarded i- 
as a collection of rare and strange fauna, i, 
On the other hand, they should be regarded;, 

I 

as the best media for the teaching of modern 
concepts of Zoology. On the basis of the .f 
above the purpose of the Zoological museum 
can be divided into ;— (a) to qualify the ; 
students for their future field work, (b) toi. 
demonstrate the public how we are related tolt 
the animal world and (c) to try to arouse tbc;i 
interest of the public for the preservation off 
vanishing fauna of India, which is our sacred.! 
heritage, specially for their economic andj‘ 
aesthetic importance. 

'i 

-1 

.f 

Before discussing the importance of Zoolo-'i 
gical museums in the economic development'[ 
of the country and the various improvements; 
needed by the Zoological museums, it would ^ 
be better for us to discuss the present 
condition of existing Zoological museums 
galleries in India. It is needless to ss 
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large number of museums have been establish¬ 
ed since 1814 by the Govt, of British India 
and Indian Union, different cultural bodies, 
individuals, btit following museums have been 
renowned in India and abroad with the 
passage of time. 

Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

It was formerly known as the Imperial 
Mu-seum. It has the richest collection of 
Animals in Asia. These include donations 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, natura¬ 
lists of different expeditions including army, 
public bodies and sometimes individuals. The 
famous marine collection has been made by 
the Royal Indian Marine Survey steamer 
“Investigator.” But the major collection has 
been made by Zoological Survey of India 
after its formation (1916) and still they are 
under the same Government department and 
opened only to the bonafide researchers, except 
tho.se which arc displayed in the public 
galleries. 

There are six Zoological galleries, One 
Insect and one general Invertebrate gallery 
(closed at present), with one Fish, one 
Amphibia, Reptilia, Bird and Large Mammal 
and small Mammal gallery. In these galleries 
are housed and displayed in dioramas and 
habitat cases, varied Indian fauna w'ith some 
interesting foreign specimens. 

Prince Of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

In this Museum the natural history 
specimens arc supplied by the Bombay Natural 
History Society. The galleries are finest of 
its type in Asia. Exhibits have been displayed 
in their natural surroundings by large 
dioramas and habitat cases. 

Natural History Museum, Darjeeling : 

It is in charge of Bengal Natural History 
^ciety. It is entirely devoted to the display 
of Natural History Specimens like mammals, 


birds, birds’ eggs, reptiles, fishes, insects and 
other invertebrates. 

Government Museum and National Art 
Gallery, Madras. 

Zoological section has an appreciable 
collection of both invertebrates and 
vertebrates. Recently dioramas and habitat 
cases arc being introduced in the galleries. 

State Museum, Lucknow : 

It is famous for its collection of birds. 
Once A. O. Hume rated it second only to the 
Indian Museum. Besides birds, ii has collec¬ 
tion of mammals, reptiles, fishes and 
invertebrates. 

Government Museum, Travancore : 

The Natural Hbtory section of the 
museum contains, with other Zoological 
exhibits, a large series of birds of Travancore. 

Government Museum Mysore ; 

The Zoological section of the museum is 
famous for its collection of large series of birds 
of Mysore. 

Forest Research Institute, Dehradun : 

The institute’s museum is famous for its 
collection of insects related to forestry and 
sericulture. 

The School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta : 

The school has a departmental museum. 
It contains the specimens related to tropical 
diseases. 

Besides the above-mentioned Zoological 
museums, many other Zoological museums 
have been established due to growth and 
expansion of scope of certain organisations 
dealing with Zoology. As for example, 
Zoological Survey of India has museums 
in different Regional stations. These, when,, 
fully developed, will act as reference museums. 



i^6le 
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The Central Marine Fiaheries Department has 
opened a reference museum at Mandapam in 
1949. It displays only the marine fauna, 
fishing gears and equipments. The Indian 
agricultural Research Institute at Delhi is 
running a fuH-fiedged entomological museum. 
Different colleges and Universities, teaching 
Zoology, have their own departmental 
museums. 

The existing galleries of different Zoolo¬ 
gical museums can, therefore, be divided 
into three different series, (a) depart¬ 
mental series, (b) taxonomic series and (c) 
exhibition scries. The first two are not 
open to the public, but the third one is 
always open for the general visitors. This 
is trying to arouse the intefests of the public 
and promote their instruction about 
Zoology. 

The practical experiences, gained by the 
present writer in his attachment to the 
Zoological galleries and exhibtions, led him 
to suggest the following as effective means 
for the popular educational services :— 

1. Museum galleries containing cluttered 
cases filled with several races of a single 
species of animal have no use to the general 
public, though it may be highly appreciated 
by the specialists. 

2. Display must be made on day-to-day 
Zoological problems in human life (impor¬ 
tance of Zoological knowledge in agriculture, 
fisheries, cottage industries etc. ). 

3. Every museum should open a mobile 
exhibition Unit. The function of the unit is to 
organise temporary exhibitions, containing 
Zoological specimens of economic importance, 
in village areas. 

4. Every i^ttld open a "public 

information Btireatt’’ to answer questions to 
the pitbUc theintgb cOTrespandence and/or 

km ’ ' ‘ i V b 


totherwise. The question may be regarding 
entomology, mammalology and any odier 
problems in which people are interested and. 
inquisitive. 

The various methods usually adopted 
in different museums for the aforesaid purposes 
can be summarised as .— 

(a) Relationship of animals with plants 
and the benefits enjoyed by each other 
and so on. 

(b) The, improved technology for more 
exploitation of the animal world, viz.^' 
teaching of apiary, fisheries, serietd* 
ture, feather, horn, hide, conch and 
other such industries. 

(c) ' Heath education (Role of animals ip 

the spread of epidemics and of some ' 
animals In the biological control). 

(d) Importance of stock breeding in dairy 
farm or in wool industry. 

A country like India, whose economy, is 
based on village products and which sufibrs 
from the problems of mounting illiteracy, 
superstition, steady increase of population and 
unemployment, needs the above mentioned 
techniques to educate the villagers for their ' 
dialy life. The dioramatic display of the 
above-mentioned problems in village museums ' 
will act as Vehicles, which will bring tfie , 
results of researches from the seminars and 
symposia on the problems, to the almost 
illiterate villagers. 

I'he display of importance of stock breeding 
and uses of pesticides in agriculture, poultry, 
dairy or in cottage industry can help the 
farmer to know the current scientific methods , 
usually applid to raise the quality and quao* • 
tity of productions of a farm and in checking 
the pests of farms. Like tMfe men of 
fronts, persons in the agricultural and induk* 
trial fronts also need the special trainkig. Jb# 
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the use of these tools and techniques employed 
in highly developed countries. This is possible 
only by the audiovisual method of teaching 
through the museums with the display of the 
modern techniques of honey, horn, hide, 
feather etc. or any other industries related to 
Zoology, we can also improve the standards 
of cottage industry products, and to some 
extent solve the unemployment problems. 
Besides the display of the scientific methods 
museums can also offer rewards for the best 
product. Museums should also try to keep 
the the villagers in their traditional business. 
For this they can show the markets to the 
villagers for their products and encourage the 
public to purchase the cottage industry 
products. Regarding the sanitation and health, 
same thing can be suggested to check the 
spread of epidemics and control of disease—• 
carrying insects and other animals. Recent 
experiments performed by the UNESCO 
experts in different parts of the world (inclu* 
ding India) have proved the utility of museums 
and exhibitions in the field of rural 
developments. 

The difiereut audio*visual techniques to 
be employed for exhibition along with the 
objects are to be shown in the form of maps, 
charts, pictures, models etc., through which 
following can be exhibited. 

1. Production and consumption of differ* 
. ent animal products in the Country. 

• • 2. How to care for the domestic animals. 

3. Food values of different animals. So 
that people can change their food habits in 
the critical days as proposed by P. Mahes* 
wari (1966). 

4. Bio*economic aspects of some animals 
Rodents destroy food either in the field or 

I in storage and spread dii^ues). 


5. Distribution of places in India having 
industries dealing with the animal pests. 

6. History of evolution of techniques 
employed in agriculture and in different 
industries. 

7. Distribution and condition of rare 
animals and also their importance in our 
lives. 

8. Balance of Nature at work—some 
animals which prey on insects to all levels 
and help to prevent them from overrunning 
the earth. 

But the display of the modern agricultural 
and industrial techniques and their histories 
is not the only duty of an educational museum. 
But it is one of the multidimensional activities 
of a Zoological museum. Indian public 
usually do not show any interest in the 
museum visit. Therefore, a audio-visual 
publicity for museum visit should be done with 
all efforts, as has been proposed in the last 
ICOM sponsord museum conference in 
Calcutta (1967). Once, the late Prime 
Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru criticised the 
museum autorities in observing that they were 
busy in “ticketing and docketing and presen¬ 
ting a report ar the end”. To avoid these 
types of criticisms from the public, people 
must be Invited and exhibits must be explained 
to them in all possible ways; lo that they 
may widen their vision about the animal 
world. Periodical change of exhibits is also 
essential for the invitation to visitors. Because 
visitora will also feel attraction for the 
new exhibits, otherwise they will go 
elsewhere other than museiuns having static 
exhibits. 

In the ultimate analyrii, the disnemiuation 
of Zoological knowledge will require. the 
opening of new museums in fl net typrk 
through :flut the; gentry, 
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act as the water pipes to the villagers, 
supplying knowledge to them from the 
mains ( Research institution ) of Zoological 
concepts. But more importance must be laid 
on the village museums. It should be 
remembered that the responsibility of spread- 
ing museums should not be imposed only on 
the departments of education. But every 
department of the Government, cultural 
bodies, different industries should try to 
establish their own museums. While it is 
impossible for one body, others should co¬ 
operate and can open co-operative museums. 
In those cases one partner may try for one 
type of exhibits, the others will supply other 
types of exhibits or some one may finance 
the cost of production of films or anything 
else. 

Finally, we have to say that to raise the 
quality and quantity of village products 
taxonomic display of animals should be res¬ 
tricted for avoided in the village museums. 
Museums should be considered as educational 
institutions and the employee of museums 
should be honoured as the staff of educa¬ 
tional institutions. Then the museum will 
be the best medium of Zoology-teaching. 
The developed countries are bccomming 
richer and richer due to their successful 
efforts in industries and other fields, while 
the poorer countries are becoming poorer 
and poorer day by day due to the lack of 
properly qualified scientists and technologists 
in different fields. Again the scientific achieve¬ 
ment of a country depends not on the number 
of the publications of results of original 
researches, but it depends on the number of 
scientific minded people and their scientific 
approaches in their daily duties. Therefore, 
to solve the economic problem of the country, 
popularisation of science is essential and it is 
possible thmugh audio-visual method of teach¬ 
ing sciedeek , Thit can be done through 
^useu^b^^ hav^ golden opportu¬ 


nity to facilitate their communication with 
the public. Only by raising the rate of 
production both in the fields and in the 
industries, more than the rate of increase of 
population in the country, we shall be able tO 
reduce the “Ever windening gap” between the 
developed and underdevelop countries 
(Blackett—’67), Hsis is possible by attracting 
the farmers in the cottage industries, after the 
sowing season, showing the prospects of 
cottage industries through museums. There¬ 
fore, it is the duty of all persons to do every 
thing possible for him or her to establish 
educational museums in rural areas for his 
or her own benefits. 

The author is greatly Indebted to Sri. M. N, 
Dutto, Dr. B, C. Basu and Sri. Santosh Bose for' 
their kind help and criticism of the manuscript. 
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POETRY FROM EAST PAKISTAN 

By SUBHASH CHANDRA BARKER 


Pakistan is in ferment. The full impli¬ 
cations of this fact are far from being 
adequately understood in this country. We 
seem to be aware only of the external mani¬ 
festations of this unrest such as the Agartala 
Conspiracy Case, in which Maulana Mujibur 
Rahaman and others have been charged with 
having tried to overthrow the Government 
of Pakistan ( a trick frequently resorted to by 
unpopular Governments everywhere to crush 
the opposition but which apparently has 
failed to persuade the people of Pakistan 
about the guilt of these Pakistani patriots ), 
and the calling of the army in aid of civil 
administration in both wings of Pakistan. 
The latest expression of this unrest has been 
the arrest of the octogenarian leader Maulana 
Abdul Hamid Bhasani and over a thousand 
other persons in East Pakistan. 

Maulana Bhasani deserva a much more 
careful understanding by the Indians, parti¬ 
cularly Indian Muslims, some of whom are 
easily persuaded to become undisciplined in 
the name of religion. Although Maulana 
Bhasani is primarily a religious leader—a 
Maulana—he is free of any religious bigotry. 
While he has fought fearlessly for the cause of 
the Muslims in undivided India and then 
in Pakistan he has the breadth of vision and 
the courage of conviction to criticize the 
wrong actions of his co-religionists, as had 
the leader of the Hindu renaissance move¬ 
ment, Swami \lvekananda. Maulana 
Bhasani had the courage to condemn the 
misguided agitation launched a little over a 
decade by some Muslims m India agUinst 
the publioattonofa book by the Bbaratiya 
Vid^ Bhavan, although no Indian Muslim 
i&der wgi oi|fiible showing that courage. 


It is an index of the Schizophrenia affliedng 
the public mind in India that still we consider 
the Mussalmans of Pakistan to be nothing but 
communal: 

The fact is the other way round. Having 
sought and achieved secessation from the' 
Hindus, the Mussalmans of Pakistan are, 
striving hard to develop a secular outlook 
which their Muslim counterparts in India hre'. 
not abie to do (The extremely irrational COU'’* 
duct in which even some educated Muslims 
in this country are capable of indulging waS-N 
given by the most stupid and harmful agita¬ 
tion staged the other day in Calcutta over tlte 
publication of an article by the world’s grea¬ 
test living historian, Arnold Toynbee^' 
However it would be wrong to rush to the 
conclusion that only the Muslim mdulge in 
this type of narrowness. The Hindus db 

vV,r 

not lag far behind. A couple of years agd- 
in Calcutta a biography of Chaitanyadeva> .' 
written in Bengali by well-known historian 
had to be banned because of the agitation' , ' 
of a few persons:) The most important fact, 
then that the Hindus and the Muslims iii' 
India have to take note is that the Muslims', 
of Pakistan are in the process of a profound , 
psychological transformation in which the' 
establishment of the ascendancy of secular 
human values receives a far gimiter priority 
than the Muslims were believed (by the' ; 
Hindus ) to be ever capable of and which 
many Ifindus could emulate with profit tn 
themselves and others. ^ 

Dike any other rising nation the Pakista^ ! 
intellectuals—at any rate in East PaldstsuW; 

, have chosen symbols m uphold which sntns, 
sacrifice beco^ inevitabte. Thu choice hi, 
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more profound in significance than the adula* 
tion of one’s own government or national 
flag in which many poets in this country 
excel (with great personal profit to 
themselves ). If the modern intellectuals of 
Pakutan have chosen the path of self-sacrifice 
In preference to that of self-aggrandizement 
perhaps it is worthwhile to pursue them a 
little farther. However it is by no means easy 
to do so, since intellectual exchange between 
India and Pakistan is virtually nil. The 
Pakistan Government scowls upon the slightest 
initiative for better cultural exchange between 
Pakistan and India which has been taken as a 
good excuse by the Government of India not 
to do anything about it. The utter lack of 
wisdom of this policy of self-denial on the 
part of the Government of India is not 
however evident to many who are blissfully 
happy in their ignorance of the affairs of 
Pakistan and in their feeling that there was 
nothing to be learnt from the •‘Communal 
Pakistanis.” 

To understand the extent of the Goven- 
xnent of India’s failure in this regard one 
could refer to what the U. S. Government 
has been doing about China. The U. S. 
Government does not recognize Communist 
China. Yet it maintains an elaborate machi¬ 
nery to collect all information about China 
and to get the same translated into English 
and supply the translated material to the 
various research institutions, scholars and 
newspapermen in the USA and elsewhere. 
The result is there for everyone to see. The 
American scholars arc in the forefront 
. in the study of Conununist China although 
many of them are by conviction anti¬ 
communist : 

< It was not more difficult for the Govern- 

I r 

yfHwt of India to collect information on 
•■ Pakistani divelopments and to make the same 
li'ihlUable to the Ini^ni. But the Govemtnent 


has carefully avoided doing any such thing 
and has thus cooperated with the Ayub 
dictatorship in maintaining the chasm of 
mutual ignorance between the Indians and the 
Pakistanis. Fortunately the non-official effort 
to promote understanding between the 
Pakistani and the Indian intellectuals has not 
been wholly absent in India. Several perio¬ 
dicals in Calcutta do deliberately try to 
educate the Indiaiu about the profound trans¬ 
formation taking place in Pakistan. Although 
these efforts are far from being adequate to 
meet the requirements of the situation, their 
value can hardly be exaggerated in that they 
provide the only reliable basb for us in this 
country to fathom the depth of the modern 
Pakistani mind. 

Very recently a collection of poems written 
by a number of writers in East Pakistan was 
brought out in Calcutta under the editorship 

the well-known Bengali poet, Mihir Acharya 
(Published by Sukshari Publishers. 172/35 
Acharya Jagadiah Bose Road, Calcutta—14 
December 1968 p77 Rs. 4.00 ) which deserves 
particular mention in this connection. Indeed 
the originals of the six translations that are 
offered here are to be found in this collection 
of forty poems. Even this small number of six 
poems helps us to understand the profundity 
of the Pakistani intellectuals and their cons¬ 
tant unhappiness at the state of afiatrs in 
their country’s hallmarks of great literature. 

I am not a poet, my knowledge of the 
English Language is far too inadequate 
to convey the subtlety of feeling of the 
poets. 

To many Hmdus who only a couple of 
decades ago were busy counting the Ambi^^ 
and Peimn words in the poems of die poet 
Nazr^l-lslam in their amdety to savi, the 
piurity of the Bengali language, die 
tabs concern firom. the poet Nanr-ul-Xsiam 
would not , ft , 
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natural Tor the Miislims in Pakistan to be 
concerned with another Muslim poet, may 
be he is an Indian, they would argue. But 
then they would find it dfficult to understand 
the far greater anxiety of the Mussalman 
poets of East Pakistan to stick to 
Rabindranath, the ‘Hindu* poet who has 
been banned by the Pakistani Government 
from the Pakistan Radio. Nevertheless the 
love for Rabindranath among the Pakistanis 
is real and considering the fact that love for 
Rabindranath is almost treason in Pakistan 
and can, and often does, lead to sufiering 
more genuine than the exuberance of many 
in this country, for whom progress of the 
world and literature has ended with 
Rabindranath. For Tagore was a traveller 
in quest of truth—a quest which has no 
end. The genuine admirer of Tagore has to 
move forward and not stand still. So the 
Pakistani poet Sikandar Abu Zafar says of 
Rabindranath Tagore— 

Suddenly I have known grief. 

My mode of seeing 
Is the very familiar 
Questioning of yours. 

You are prtecting me 
Like the incredible destiny ; 

You are engulfing me 

Like the irrestiblc habit 

Hooted by the constant effort to cast it off.’ 

If this is how the newer generation of 
Pakistani poets has been thinking, the older 
generation has not failed to take note of the 
changes in the reality. As in the early forties 
the octogenarian Rabindranath Tagore and 
the teenage boy Sukuita Bhattacharya 
were bewailing the sufferings of the 
people, the older generation poet Jasimuddin 
in East Pakistan is equally unhappy 
as his. youhger generation compeers 
at what hat been happening in East Pakistan, 
ht a in A^charya*s 


collection) he is fervently appealing to the 
mother. East Pakistan, to keep the lamp 
burning in the desolate house so that her 
children who had left her, if they ever 
returned, could know that their mother was 
waiting for them yet. 1 have not come across 
a greater poignancy in any recent writing 
than is contained in the poem. The following 
stanza is illustrative : 

The children that have left you 
Would return no more. 

The gay company on your courtyard 
Is broken for ever. 

Yet, Oh ! my mother please do try 
To hold the memory of that blissful age 
In the letters of the thread 
On the designs of your Kantha.^ 

( From the poem, ‘Mago Tui Jwalid 
Rakhis Alo'—‘Mother, please keep the Lamp 
Burning’ by Jasimuddin in Desh, Calcutta 
25th January, 1969 p—1483 ) 


RABINDRANATH 

BY SIKANDAR ABU ZAFAR 


(Translated from Bengali by Subhadt 
Chandra Barker ) 

1 too have received the invitation 
From the path trodden by men. 

The inhabited villages 

From cities, ports, markets, trains, ferries, 

AU lands and waters of nature. 

From the darkness of the stars hidden 

by the sun 

In the winter, the summer, the spring, 

the rain*, ' 


The autumn.* 


1. A quilt.like thing made of old cloth witlt ,^ 
lot of designs on it by the women in 
Pakistan. 

- ’ i" 

1, Autumn is the best time in ' .. 
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On every road, at every corner 
In those thrilling and unnoticed marches 
All my moments are consumed 
To follow your signature 
On the all-encorapassiog canvas ; 

I hear the waves of your music streaming 
Down the river of all sounds 
And its reverberations in your own words 
In the bounds of my heart, 

In all my perceptions ; and become 
Pale in humiliation. 

To submit to death again and again is 
Cowardly, I know ; yet 
I could not 

Save myself from a thousand deaths. 

My horizons are hlled by the full-armed 

embrace 

Of your name. 

That is why lam humbled by thousand 

deaths. 

Perhaps there would still be the consolation 
If the safe life of dependent 
Were desired. 

If the satisfaction of following the 

custodian 

To avoid the thorns on the road 
Were coveted. 

No matter if my skeleton is pale and 

emaciated 

1 did not want 

That it should be brightened by 
Picking up fat sustenance and prosperity 
Of some one elsc’s charity. 

I did not want 

That from above some one’s condescending 

gifts 

Would be rained to fill my hands, 

satiated from begging. 
With fragrant parijat^ and that 
I sboud string them in a garland 
To adorn my neck. 

2. A flower. In the mythology the flower is 
described as never lading. 


The flowers of my garland 

Arc ShluH^ and BakuH mixed with dew 

and mud. 

I shall pick them up with my own hands. 

Then only the garland would acquire the 

fragrance of the spring 
From the joy of the free rhythm of my 

heart. 

Still I have loved you. 

I have chosen to sec you again and again 
In the light of the two eyes 
With great attention and respect. 

That is why I wish to avoid 
Your sky. 

That is why I wish to lose myself 

In grass, creeper 

Dew or water, unknown to you. 

Blindly, or in feigned blindness, 

Covering the two eyes with a black screen 
If I had loved, 

I should have become an intolerable 

porcupine, 

I would have made an offering of the 

covering of my heart 
Under the wood-apple tree. 

The banyan tree, in the deserted house 

and in 

Hundreds of hillocks, high and low. 

That is why I have sought from day to day 
With open eyes 
Whether there is a world 
In whose fields, roads, 

Horizons, sky 

The evening vesper would not glow 
With light borrowed from your lamp. 

3 & 4. Flowers white and fragrant, which 
grow on big trees hnd have necessarily to 
be collected from the ground where they 
may be stflled s6metune», particubttly if 
they are lying on the ground for $. long 
tinuSi 
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With a thousand sharp qudtipns 
I have stirred 

The hypnotized, distracted consciousness. 
Have you seen all that ? 

Felt the millions of notes 
Of thousands of hearts ? 

You are a poet, conqueror of 
The barriers of the age yet to come. 

In the similarity of the sun and the sky 
I have understood you. 

I have known 
You are like the sun. 

You could never go 
Into complete darkness. 

Countless men and their 
Joys and sorrows are yet 
In complete darkness. 

Like the sky— 

Enjoying the joyous music of 
Countless solar systems. 

You did not hear 
The tired chirping of the crickets. 
Countless men yet are there 
Keeping awake all the night. 

Listening to the wailings of life 
In the chirping of the crickets. 

Whenever I have gone 
At the invitation 
Of these neighbours 
I did not sec your prints there. 

Yet suddenly I have known gfief. 

My mode of seeing 
Is the very familiar 
Questioning of yours. 

You arc protecting me 
Like the incredible destiny ; 

You arc engulfing me 

Like the irresistible habit 

Hooted by the constant effort to cast tt oft. 

21st February 

By ABDULGANI HAZARl 
( Translated from BengaU by Subhash 
Chandra Sarker) 

A storm raged last night 

The branches of the mango, rose*apple, 

margosa trees, 

Were shaken last night 
By a real storm* 


Tmtt storm sent a quake through 
The thirsty, sun-baked earth, 

Beckdned with its Kajal-laden eyes. 

The mad leaves of the inconsolable trees 
Became Uncontrollable 
In the thought that the storm would 
Bring a shower of nectar, ^' 

A rosy Ufe. 

Getting up in the morning today I find 
The sky is grave. 

The leaves for the trees are 
Still, 

Painting a still-picture on the sky and 
Spreading an unbroken despondency on 

the electric wire# 
Perhaps there was no storm; 

Perhaps there was only the hint ; or 

perhaps 

It was but an illusion of a hint. 

“No-no-no'*, 

A sad frog in a corner of my room say, 

“The storm did come. 

Look, in your courtyard 

Lie the broken branches of trees and 

Countless green leaves. 

Yesterday the storm had brought in its ' 

Only miuders. 

It did not bring any fountain of life”. 

1 open the window to see 

The lingering clouds are still there 

At the corner of the sky. 

I still feel this cloud would bring the rains. 
This cloud would still sow 
Countless lives. 

Translator's note; It wsut no 2l8t 
February, a few years ago, that the Pakistani ,■ 
police opened fire on demonstrations in favottc 
of making BengaU the official language of ’’- 
Pakistan. The poem "In the Mirror of th^, 
Sky'* by Anis Ghoudhury also contains a 
veiled reference to this firing SCS. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

SATINDRA MOHAN GHATl’ERJEE 
(Continued from the previous Issue) 


By the time the Swami returned to India 
in 1897, the Indian National Congress had a 
few more sessions. The petitioning to and, 
wocing of the rulers, continued. The congress, 
however, represented merely a vocal section 
of the educated class of the country. It had 
no touch with the dumb millions, the rank 
and file, outside this limited group. The 
organisers of the congress were self-appointed 
representatives of the “Daridra-Narayans”. 
The inevitable results of the method in which 
the congress worked were as clear as day light 
to the Swami. It might bring a few crumbs 
in the begging bowl, but it would not change 
the lot of the beggar-gods. They would 
remain where they were. No one thought of 
them, neither the government nor its critics. 
All were in the same beat in so far as the 
lowly, the down-trodden were concerned. 
Men at the top merely wanted a little power 
for thcmsclve.*!. What did it matter to the 
country as a whole whether they get it or 
not 

The reconstruction work lay not at the top 
but, at the bottom. And, that work was 
‘Man-making’—the making of Man, the 
making of a solid foundation of the Indian 
national structure. 

Asked whether he has given any attention 
to the Indian National Congress movement, 
the Swami said ; 

, “I can not claim to have given much ; 

nay work is in another part of the field. 


But I regard the movement as significant, 

and heartily wish it success.It will 

certainly end in the working out of India’s 
homogeneity, in her acquiring what we 

may call democratic ideas.Education 

is coming, and compulsory education will 
follow. The immense power of our people 
must be utilised. India’s potcntialitic.s are 
great and will be called forth.” ' 

The supplicatory programme of the 
Congress fell far short of the aspirations of the 
patriots who looked for a more radical change. 
This ardent, resolute, and progressive section 
of the congress was greatly inspired by the 
oratory and writings of the Swami. His 
influence covered most effectually the three 
provinces, namely, the Punjab, Maharashtra 
and Bengal. The resulting force found 
expressien in the Trio-Ieadcrship of Lala 
Lajpat Rai of the Punjab, Bala Gangadhar 
Tilak of Maharashtra and Bipinchandra Pal 
of Bengal, commonly known as” Lal-Bal-Pal.” 
From inside the congress fold they fought for 
a re-orientation of its policy. But the 
organisation was slow if not reluctant, to move 
away from its original orbit. The Surat 
Congress of 1907 saw a permanent breach 
between the reactionary and the progressive 
sections. It paved the way for a country¬ 
wide terrorbt movement in which Bengal 
made the greatest contribution. 

The Swami firmly believed that man¬ 
making must be made the foundation of 
any organwation that aimed at the 
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welfare. It must start at the bottom. To 
begin work at the top was like building a 
mausoleum without a foundation. He thus 
categorically set down his aims in his “My 
Life and Mission.” : 

“Well then, my plans are, therefore, 
to reach these masses of India. Suppose 
you start schools all over India “for the 
poor, still you can not cdticate them. 
How can you ■' The boy of four years would 
better go to the plough or to work, than to 
your school. . . But if the mountain docs 
not go to Mohammed, then Mohammed 

can come to the mountain.There 

are hundreds and thousands of monks 
educating the people in the spiritual plane ; 
why not let these men do the same work 
in the intellectual plane ?” 

The Swami was, therefore, intent on 
producing a new type of sannyasi who would 
sacrifice everything for carrying out this 
door-to-door missionary work. They would 
become the ‘sappers and miners’ of the 
army of religion. And, as a visionary, he was 
perfectly confident that he would be able 
to collect readily a sufficient number of 
devoted workers for the cause. 

Writing to Dewanji Shahib from Chicago 
in January, 1894, he expressed his hopes 
thus ; 

“I am born to organise these youngmen 
(who have stood as bulwarks against the 
the surging waves of materialism and 
luxury of the day ) ; nay, hundreds more 
in every city arc ready to join me ; and I 
want to send them rolling like irresistible 
waves over India, bringing comfort, 
morality, religion, education to the doors 
of the meanest and the most down¬ 
trodden^ And this 1 will do or die.” 


And it was his idea that this new type of 
monks should make a small beginning, living 
in a modest form of monastery. Such 
monastery should be erected in that locality 
of the city where the poorest and the most 
downtrodden Jive. A cottage built of clay 
and straw and a hall made of the same 
materials are the only structures necessary. 
It will of course represent the poorest single 
unit. The Math or monastery should consist 
of a temple and an educational centre. In 
this centre teachers and preachers would be 
trained for carr>'ing both religion and ways 
of life to each door. 

Welfare of the masses was to be the only 
aim of the mission, and it was meant to bring 
about a radical change in social, political, and 
humanitarian spheres. But this change could 
never be ejected by merely assailing the 
ancient rules and age-old order. His views on 
this point were recorded thus by his disciples 
in February/March, 1897 : 

“On the subject of how he would work 
in future in this country, Swamiji said that 
day that starting two centres, one in 
Madras and another in Calcutta, he would 
rear up a new type of sannayasl for the 
good of all men in all its phases. He 
further said that by a destructive method 
no progress either for the society or for the 
country could be achieved. In all ages 
and times progress has been effected by 
the constructive process, that is, by giving 
a new mould to old methods and customs. 
Every religious preacher in India, during 
the past ages, worked in that line. Only 
the religion of Bhagavan Buddha ^w« 
destructive. Hence that religion has l^cn 
extirpated from India.” 

The motto of this new type of monks would 
be “Atmano Moksharthong Jagadhitaya Cha” 
meaning that they would work for their 
personal salvation through the welfare of 
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the world. And, their duty would be to 
educate and educate only. Their was no other 
way of man>making. It is not only the monks 
that would carry out this missionary work, but 
the laity, too, would join them. All of them 
would however be duly trained for the 
.fmrpose. In replacement of Buddha’s 
doctrine of “work and worship”, his message 
to his disciples was "work is worship.” 

On the question of education on which 
man‘making is based, his views are recorded 
as follows; 

"Education is not the amount of infor¬ 
mation that is put into your brain and 
runs riot there, undigested all your life. 
We must have life-building, man-making, 
character-making assimilation of ideas. If 
you have assimilated live ideas and made 
them your life and character, you have 
more education than any man who has 
got by heart a whole library.” 

This, in a nutshell, is the foundation on 
which the Ramakrishna Order was based. 
The constitution of the Order was laid down 
by the Swami. He himself led the first batch 
of the new type of monks to serve plague- 


stricken Calcutta^ giving an indication how he 
wished the mission to work and touch the 
-heart of the people. It was expected to presudi 
with positive work and not through some 
empty words. And, he made his mind per¬ 
fectly clear in his discussions with a disciple 
in 1897 as recorded in Conversations and 
dialogues.” 

This visionary monk saw that his net work 
would spread out and cover the whole of 
India. He wrote to Akhandananda in July 
1897 ; 

"When in every district there will be a 
Math on the model of our Math in Calcutta, 
then will my heart’s desire be fulfilled. Let 
not the work (rf preaching, too, be at a stand¬ 
still, and greater even than preaching is the 
work of imparting education.” 

In carrying out this plan to perfection, 
he relied more on his children than on his 
brother-disciples. And, he said “Obedience, 
readiness, and love for the cause-—if you have 
these three, nothing can hold you back.” 

What, then, has caused the hold-up ? 



Current Affairs 


Racial Riots in Malayasia 

The Malays, the Chinese and the Indians 
in Malayasia are engaged in fighting one 
another on a racial basis. We do not know 
whether the Indian section is taking any 
initiative in this rioting ; but we think they 
are fighting only in self defence. The Malays 
and the Chinese are undoubtedly carrying 
the war into each others camp and also to the 
Indian section of the population. In the 
beginning the Malays took an aggressive part 
in establishing themselves as the strongest 
racial group in the country ; but this attempt 
was soon challenged by the Chinese in 
Malayasia. These people might not have 
been communists in any sense of the term ; 
but they certainly meant to keep their politi* 
cal position as strong as their numbers 
justified. The Indians, no doubt, tried to 
keep clear of controversies and found them¬ 
selves isolated as a racial group. If they had 
sided with the Malay# or with the Chinese, 
their position could iusve been stronger. We 
have an idea the developments in 

Indonesia afTedi^ the outlook of the political 
groups in Malayasia ; but the relative strength 
of the Chinese in Malayasia made the 
situation di£^nt for them in that country as 
compared to Indonesia. The Malayasians 
are also nearer the lands dominated by the 
Chinese communists and the Chinese 
Malayasians^ therefor^' would be more likely 
to be aggressive politically than the Indo¬ 
nesian cWeMk In any case we feel rather 
worried abotR^ the position of the Malayasian 
Indians Ilians, wherever they go and 

settlle even for msmy generations, are 

s«mi^^|j^|jgo^ Mother 


country by the aggressive peoples of the 
countries of their adoption. This happened 
in Burma, Ceylon and some African States. 
Malayasia has about 4 million Malays, 3 
million Chinese and I million Indians. If the 
Indians had made any organised efforts to 
link np with the Malays their position could 
have been safer and stronger. But, judging 
by reports, the Indians in Malayasia arc not 
in a very good position. We do not know 
why. The Malays do not like the Indiana, 
perhaps because they feel the Indians exploit 
them through trade and by holding sfertdcc 
with the Malayasian Government. The 
Chinese do not like the Indians as they are 
the business competitors of the Chinese, 
Whatever that may be the Indians surely 
can try to consolidate their position in 
Malayasia by creating closer bonds 
fellowship with the Malays. 

Gaullism and de Gaulle 

They say that de Gaulle removed himsetf 
from the political stage of France, but left 
his retenue in full occupation of the entire 
establishment. So when Pompidou aspires to' 
take the place of de Gaulle he is found to be 
heading the GaulUst factions. As faur as one.; 
can judge, Pompidou will have some oppoM^ 
tion from the communuts but Oaullism if 
supported by most French people who are 
mature in age and they will back Pompidou, 
It is estimated that the majority of the com¬ 
munists are young people and their numb« 
will not be more than,. 25% of the total 
number involved. The ^Uch want law 
and order to be fully established and they 
will do their best to prevent , any repetition of 
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the students’ attempt at revolution. The 
students on the other hand will have the 
backing of the professional communists but 
will not be able to secure any sort of majority. 
Generally speaking, therefore, the de Gaullists 
will most probably remain in power in 
France and the communists will have to await 
developments in the international political 
sphere to see if communism will remodel itself 

in Europe to satisfy the social needs of the 
peoples of various countries. Communism is 
now on trial in Europe, as tvell as in the rest 
of the world. Tlic various national commu¬ 
nist parties therefore arc somewhat handi¬ 
capped in making any active plans of 
progress. 

Mortality of Russian Generals 

Recently a considerable number of Russian 
military officers of the rank of Major General 
or above have died in various places in Russia, 
This roused doubts in the mind of people 
about the existence of special causes of this 
increased mortality. It is indeed a strange 
coincidence if about twenty generals died 
within a few months. After enquiry the 
Russian authorities have reaffirmed that these 
deaths have been absolutely natural and 
there are no reason wliatsoever to suspect 
foul play or party involvement in the matter. 
In Russia in the past, during the Stalinist 
regime, there had been occasions when the 
political leaders disliked the growth in 
importance of military officers and removed 
them sometimes by “liquidation.” There are, 
of course no Stalinist type of ruthlessness now 
in Soviet Russia. But military officers of high 
rank had latterly come into prominence in 
the Soviet Union and the non-military leaders 
could have resented this. Whatever that may 
be, the Soviet authorities have pointed out 
that there are nearly a thousand high ranking 
officers in the Army, Navy and Air-force of 
Russia and that the death of twenty persons 


out of that number would hardly reduce the 
importance of military officers in the country. 
One should therefore stop thinking about 
secret political liquidations. 

Russians outnumbered in Russia. 

Recent estimates of linguistic proportions 
in the various Soviets of Russia have shown 
up a remarkable fall in the birth rale of 
Russian speaking peo])lc as opposed to that 
of other linguistic groups in the USSR. The 
Russians proper have a very low birth rale, 
almost half of that prevailing among the 
races which speak languages other than 
Russian. As a result, the Russian speaking 
peoples are now in a minority in the USSR. 
The “white” Russians of course, have been 
trying their level best to stimulate marriages 
and births among their own people but 
without much success. The Russians arc 
now conscious of the need for keeping up a 
high standard of living and they are not 
agreeable to have large families which they 
cannot maintain in proper style within the 
incomes permitted to them by their absolutist 
government. Increased incomes are however 
quickly used up by improved ways of living. 
So that stimulating consumption does not 
serve any useful purpose in the matter of 
increasing the birth rate. The effect is rather 
of the opposite kind. The other way is to 
improve the standard of living of the high 
birth rate groups. This is a costly and 
difficult affair in so far as the high birth rate 
areas are industrially underdeveloped and the 
prices of non-industrial goods being what they 
are, the workers do not produce enough to 
justify any spectacular increases in their 
salaries and wages. The problem therefore is 
not a simple one. 

The London School of Economics., 

I'be London School of EcMlhthics has 
always been in this forefront of 
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movemehtB in Great Britain. The Fabians 
who fixed the ideals and standards of 
British “Socialism*’ were closely associated 
with this seat of learning and there had never 
been any fixed intellectual dogma connected 
with the thoughts and opinions of the learned 
men of the L. S. E. ’I'he students also liad 
great freedom in the matter of expression of 
opinion as well as in suggesting changes in 
the field of studies and, perhaps, in methods 
too. The upheavals in the School of 
Economics, therefore are not clearly under¬ 
stood by those who arc not in the heart of 
things. We do not know whether the 
student unrest is merely a facade created by 
partisans with the object of bringing about 
changes to suit their own objectives. The 
easy grace with which certain changes have 
been agreed to also points to the existence 
of forces other than those provided solely by 
youthful emotions. Britain has been relatively 
free from secret manipulations by politicians 
m the spheres of education and other 
social institutions. “Leftism” therefore made 
little headway in Great Britain, though 
Britain reformed her economy and political 
order in a remarkable manner to the advan¬ 
tage of the have-nots without indulging in 
much “progressive” talk. I’hc agitation in 
the L. S. E. may be therefore a mere attempt 
at creating a new leadership in Great Britain 
which will help Britain to line up with 
European leftists. This is of course a conjec¬ 
ture. Student rowdism quite often has no 
ulterior motives behind it. 

The Soviet “Peace” Offensive. 

The following comments are reproduced from 
the jewfsh Frontier : 

Recent press reports of Soviet feelers 
in W«tern capitals urging a Great Power 
initiative for ‘an imposed settlement in 
die Middle East call for an appraisal 
of* Soviet motives and'intentionsi Published 


reports suffice to show that what the 
Soviets have in mind is not peace. The 
intent is to impose a unilateral and 
unconditional Israeli withdrawal to the 
Armistice line which existed before the Six* 
Day War without concluding a peace. 

What the Soviets contemplate is a system 
of arrangements substantially similar to, those 
set up following the hostilities of 1956. In 
principle, they are proposing a resurrection 
of the palliatives and fragile arrangements that 
served as the' breeding-ground for the 1967 
war and which will, inevitably, preserve the 
roots of the existing conflict intact, setting the 
sc ene for more war in time to come. 

A formula of total withdrawal is demanded 
without the slightest reference or allowance 
for those eriiical principles which must 
attend any effort to establish true peace in 
the area 

(a) e.xplicit Arab recognition of Israel’s 
sovereignty and a permanent end to hostility ; 

(b) contractual agreements between the 
parties to the conflict ; 

(c) boundaries that are both secure and 
recognized, inevitably different from the 
old fragile Armistice lines ; 

(d) freedom of navigation through the 
Suez Canal ; 

(e) freedom of shipping through the 
Straits of Tiran and the means to guarantee its 
protection. 

In sum, the Soviet scheme is designed to 
exempt the Arab Governments from under¬ 
taking any act which would constitute a 
recognition of Israel’s rights and national 
integrity, as well as any movement that could 
lead to the development of normal relations 
between the peoples of the area. Israel, on 
the other hand, is expected to renounce inter¬ 
ests crucial to its very existence, 
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What Price Going to the Moon ? 

The Americans have at last succeeded in 
making trips to the moon a practical possi¬ 
bility. But such trips would be so expen¬ 
sive that they would not be business propo¬ 
sal now or in the near future. We therefore 
have to look for other reasons, as against 
profitability, for organising journeys to the 
moon. The Americans, no doubt, put 
national prestige and military advantages 
above all other considerations when they 
spend thousands of crores of rupees on 
space trips. National prestige of course has 
no market value and no price is too high 
for placing the Nation at the pinnacle of 
superiority and glory. The military advan¬ 
tages could perhaps be obtained at a lesser 


cost. Some say the moon will produce 
diamonds and other tare minerals which 
will pay for moon trips. But calculating 
costs we think even if moon diamonds 
fetched as high a price as Rs. 20000/- per 
carat, such diamond getting will not be 
profitable. For the costs will be higher. 
There are other possibilities. Space travel 
to other solar systems will demand a large 
and far enough launching pad in outer space 
than one can set up in artificial satellites. 
The moon will be a very good launching 
station. But going to other solar systems 
will require achievement of speeds higher 
than the speed of light. Will that ever be 
possible ? If so, the moon station will 
perhaps be the gateway to the other universes 
at some future day. 


Shametul, if True 

The Indian National Herald says that some of 
the Indian Princes have submitted a memorandum to 
the Butler Committee, which it publishes, in which a 
strong protest has been made against the recruitment 
of Indians as officers in the Political Department of 
the Government of India. It is said the Princes 
consider it to be “belittling their dignity to call upon 
Indians to act as political representatives of the 
Paramount Power.” If the Herald has not been 
hoaxed, these princes not only do not feel the 
humiliation of a foreign state being paramount over 
them but consider any Indian, however great his 
worth, to be inferior to any Tom, Dick or Harry who 
may be appointed resident or the political s^ent to 
control and keep watch over them. This is shameful* 

—The Modern Redfeio Jatt. 19Z9 



IN SACRED MEMORY 

—SITA DEVI 


( ; 

In those days the Swadeshi Mela was 
held every ycai in Calcutta just b»‘rore the 
Durga Piija. Tlicre was a v.jcant plot of land 
opposite the Sadharan Brahma SamaJ 
Mandir a little to the north. This plot-- 
known as Paiuir Math—housed the temporary 
structure.*! of the lucla for several years. Here 
while visiting the mcla grounds w'e met Bela 
Devi once more. Protiina Devi -newlv 
married then -had come with her also, and 
this was our lir.st meeting with her. It was 
a pleasure conversing with her. 

Rabindranath came to Calcutta once 
again for the llhadrotsav, most probably on 
the nth of August, 19)1. We had known 
about his coming, and the very next mor¬ 
ning he paid us a visit, bringing Rathindra- 
nath and Piotiina Devi with him, “Did we 
disrupt your college routine by coming at 
this hour —He asked us. Protima Devi 
chatted freely with us —as if we were old 
h lends. 

About a wTck later my sister and I went 
to jorasanko one afternoon. We had never 
seen their hou-se before and Protima Devi had 
invited us now. It was a national pilgrimage we 
vveic making —wevverc thrilled and awe struck 

The dm wan guided us up the stairs. As 
v\c reached the second floor we met 
Rabindranath. “Are you going straight up 
or would you r.ather rest a while here ?” he 
asked. Rest was not necessary, so we ivcnt 
a further flight of steps and into a room. 
Protima Devi welcomed us in. 

The Maharshi used to live in that room, 
We were told. Among several family port¬ 
raits we saw a large one of Mrinalini Devi. 
Protima Devi took us up and down and all 
around the house. It was a huge building and 
it took us quite a while to complete the tour. 

* 9 


) 

We also came to know of the different 
portions alloted to the various branches of 
the family The liouse was teeming with 
inmates in those days. 

Refreshments w-ere served after a while. 
Rabindranath came in once again and told 
us, “I want you all to become good friends. 
But you are so quiet when I am around, that 
I hasc to do all the talking. This time I have 
left vou alone, absolutely.” We heard him 
complain that two ladies had paid a visit that 
morning and had remained completely silent 
all along. 

little later Bela Devi came to join us—- 
she had been busy with some household 
duties. 'Phis time she talked for quite a 
while with us. We also met Abanindranath 
Tagore for the first time that day. 

Rabindranath gave a talk at the Sadharan 
Brahino Samaj on the 21st of August. Crowds 
pressed against doors and windows and 
almost broke through them. We had gone 
there e.irly to secure convenient seats, but 
had to give them up finally for the older 
people ,ind remain standing during the talk. 
Next evening the poet returned to Santinike- 
lan, v'siting us briefly bcfoie he left I was 
away in seliool, and so missed him. 

About this time, news of the poets’ forth¬ 
coming tour abroad started filtering in. He 
did go abroad the next year, taking his son 
and daughter-in-law with him. “.Shaiadotsav” 
was to be staged in .Santiniketan, during the 
autumn of 1911. Oiir stubbornness got us 
through all the hurdles and our former group 
—though much depleted—took in a few new¬ 
comers and started off once again, on the 22nd 
of September, for Santiniketan. 

Within a few minutes we were out of 
Calcutta and there was the clear blue of the 
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sky above and the bright, richness of the 
autumn fields and woods around us. Our 
hearts were full to the brim. I still remember 
the surging, green waves of rice fields and 
the beckoning fingers of the white Kash 
flowers. At Memari—a tiny, way side 
station—we got down to pluck armloads of 
these flowers 

It was evening when we reached Bolpur. 
Nepal Babu had come, this time with his 
students, to guide us from the station to the 
ashram. Also waiting was our old acquain- 
taiitc, the bullock drawn bus ! We were 
dciermiiicd to walk it this time, but ihca it 
started raining and that damped our spirit. 
The rain stopped soon enough, giving us the 
chance of walking the rest of the way. It 
was a dark, moonless night, but we talked 
and walked witli Nepal Babu and soon reached 
Necchu Bangla. The Pi'Ct stood waiting 
with a few ladies. Wc were introduced 
to Ifeinlata Df.vi and Dinendranat;:’;- 
wife Kanjala Devi Sailabala w'as also 
’present. 

We entered Ncechu Bangla and made 
it our home once more. I he other room 
was no more vacant, as Shri Dwijendranath 
had returned to the ashram. 

There were chairs for tlie visitors in the 
inner courtyard. My father sal down beside 
the poet and we sat around them. A sudden 
shower stopped our general conversation 
when we rushed inside for shelter. As 
Hemlata Devi offered the poet a bed to sit 
on, the poet remarked, “The girls may think 
that an invidious distinction.’’ 

Professor Jadunath Sarkar came in now. 
Wc were surprised at the seeming youthful¬ 
ness of the famous historian. All the guests 
sat together for the evening meal and once 
again we were surprised at the smallness of 
the eminent professor’s appetite. The girls 
chattered on, taking their time over the meal 


while Professor Sarkar sat patiently waiting 
for us to finish—occasionally he leaned 
forward to sec if everything was going 
well. 

We went to bed very late and sleep came 
even later, some of us got out of the beds and 
lay down on the floor—it was so warm. Wc 
w'cre afraid of missing the morning prayers 
at the tenifile, and this kept us wide 
awake. 

Early in the morning we reached the 
temple, well ahead of time. The poet was 
ringing the temple bell again. After the 
service we drifted about, plucked flowers and 
even visited Saiitosh Baba’s cowshed. An 
attendant brought us back to the guest house, 
where breakfast was being served. Many 
had gathered there allci‘ morning pr.iyers. 
There weic requests for songs after the meal 
was ovei. The ashram singcis icfused to 
sing as they did not wish to tire the.c voices 
before tlic evening’s peiformancc, but wc had 
out way again. A)it Kumar Cliakravany 
sang the first song, while t he poet went m 
scaich of his song-book. He returned soon 
to sing a couple of songs for us and Diiiendra- 
n.ith accompanied him with his csraj. Some 
songs w'cre sung by all three of them together. 
After some quiet persuasion the two daughters 
of Shri Krishna Kumar Mura sang one song. 
The fierce sun drove us back to Ncechu 
Bangla soon after this. 

In the afternoon we roamed from house 
to house, visiting. When wc sat down to rest 
at Ghhatimtola, a sudden storm came rush¬ 
ing, lifting red dust in the air, breaking 
branches from trees. We needed a shelter 
and also wished to watch the storm in its 
full grandeur. Wc ran into Santosh Babu’s 
house and found Rabindranath there. 
Naturally our plan of watching the storm or 
drenching ourselves could not materialise. 
We settled down to discuss various topics-— 
I managed to shake off my diffidence for once 
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and expressed myscll freely. During this wc 
discovered another aspect of the poet’s per¬ 
sonality. Wc had no idea that he was a 
practising physician. He had beside him a 
box of homoeopathic medicines. Every few 
minutes his patients would come in and 
return with their prescribed medicines. 
Headaches, sore-throats, fevers and stomach 
upsets ' the poet had medicines for all of them. 
Maybe (hey all wished to be absolutely fit for 
the play to be staged that night. 

His visit to Darjeeling, years ago, liis 
first trip to England, and other recollections 
the poet recounted before us, that afiernoon. 
He asked me,“Which sloiy do you like most m 
my Galpa Ouchcha ?’’ I first said, “I like 
all of them, very much,” and then added, 
“Hungry Stones is my favourite.” The poet 
then gave us detailed information about the 
ruined palace in the Deccan which had 
inspiied him to write that story. He also 
told us aliout the story-telling game that he 
used to play with his friends. Half a dozen 
of thorn would sit together and build up a 
slorv, orally. One of them would invariably 
lead the story to a hair-raising crisis and then 
give up. It was Rabindrai ath's job to bring 
the story' to a fitting end. Often enough, 
both the beginning and the ending of a story 
were for him to shape. Duraiha, Gupta Dhan 
and some ocher stories were thus created. 

Some of the newcomers in our group 
had never met the poet before. One of them - 
a very young girl—w'ished to hear him Mtig. 
Not bold enough to speak out, slie kcfU 
whispering her request into iny car. When 1 
gave him the message, he smiled and said, 
“Oh, was that the conference you two 
were having .■* 

In spite of that cvening’.s play, he sang 
one song for her, wishing not to disappoint 
her. Then calling Nepal babu he said, 
“These girls are forcing songs out of me— 
aren’t you going to do something about 


il?” Nepal babu entered saying, “I 
rushed in when I heard your song.” 
After about an hour we returned home. 

We were forced to rest for some time after 
tea. Formerly, wc had roamed around in the 
sun and none objected, but now my mother 
was w'lh us and she was firm. In the evening 
we strolled about again in the fields and woods 
and across the red soil paths. We returned to 
have an early dinner. Within a few minutes 
of our ^caching the theatre the play had 
begun. The acting seemed flawless and 
absolutely enchanting. Even after several 
d.xcadcs, I can see those boys before my eyes, 
singing and dancing in such perfection. 
The two songs I specially remember are.— 
“Amar Nayan-bhulano elay” and ‘'Amra 
bcndhcchi Kasher guchcho.” Rabindranath 
play'ed the lole of the mendicanr and did 
noi, theridbre, need any other dress than his 
usual ochre rolic. He had only added an 
ochre turban. 

We were given programmes printed on 
reddish paper. I still have mine with me. 
There were three new songs printed for this 
performance. One was, “Qgo Shefali boner 
iiiuner k.imoua,” the next was, “Aj prothorn 
phulcr pabo prosad khani” and the 
third was, “Amadtr Saminiketan.” The 
programmes were printed at the Adi 
Hrahmo Sarn.aj Pi ess of Calcutta, with the 
complete dramatis personae. Ajit Kumar 
Ch.ikravaTty w'as, Thakurd.ada and Tapan 
Mohan Chattopadhyay w'hs Lakkheswar. 
Prainathanath Bishi jilayed the role of 
Dhanapuii. Among the boys many are well- 
known personalities now. 

After the show we waited outside the 
theatre, but could not see the poet, as he 
was busy. Returning to Ncechu Bangla wc 
went to bed. Planning our activities for the 
next day ; we decided to listen to the poet’s 
reading of Dak Char (Post Office), his new 
play. 
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The Tagore Birthday Number of Visva- 
Bharati Quarteriy states that both Achalayatan 
and Dak Char were written in 1912. They 
may have been printed in 1912, but they were 
both written in 1911. At the end of the show, 
the boys sang “Ainader Santiiiiketan” and 
coming out of Natyaghar they went around 
the Ashram singing this song till late at night. 

We spent the whole ol next morning in the 
red-soil dunes called “Khoai.” The ashram 
was small then and we could see, all around 
us, those dw.irf hills. Not much remains to 
be seen now. The dusty red of those dunes 
had a strange, soothing bcautv and trickling 
and twisting accross it stretched a silvciy 
ribbon of clear water. 

From there we went to the guest house, 


w'hcrc Dak Char w-as to 

be read 

out. 

We 

cairied w'itli us flower- 

■offerings 

for 

the 

poet . 




The upstairs middle-room was 

used 

r.,r 

the pla\-leading, .\ftcr 

the ref 

iding 

the 


listeners sat speechless and completely still. 

Suddenly Uwijendranath Thakiir came in. 
He entered briskly, asked tlie poet a few 
questions and rushed out of the room again. 
Wc had never seen him before. lie was 
well pa.st seventy then, but straight and 
strong with unusually bright eyes. 

Wc returned for lunch as Rabindranath 
had said that he would visit us in the after¬ 
noon. But when he did come we were out. 
J.ater, wc ran to catch him on his way back, 
and touching his feet, we begged forgiveness 
and bid Jiim farewell. 

The bullock car took us back to the 
station, though the men went walking. Wc 
had our luggage, in the c.ir, so we offered 
to take along the baggages of the gentlemen. 
There was a lot of laughter when the poet 
Satyendranath Datta refused to part with 
his bag. 

Wc had arrived a bit early and had to 


wait. 'Fhen the train pulled in and wc 
entered our compartment. Some of the 
school boys, who had come to reach us, 
started singing when the train steamed out of 
the platform, we could see the boys running 
with it and singing “Amadcr Santiniketan.” 

At Shaktigarh station a man fell under the 
train and was killed. We were rudely shaken 
out ot our happiness. The train reached 
Calcutta rather late and wc came home much 
later than usual. 

The poet came to the city again during 
the Puja vacations. Airangcmenls were being 
made for his trip to Engl.md. On the 2[i(l 
of October we went to sec him at Jora'^anko. 
ft was Vijaya Dasharni and the streets were 
full of people Again it w.as the poet who 
ushered ns in and wc were taken to the second 
floor room Bela Devi came in ; IVotima Dexi 
was out shopping Smiling, the poet asked ns, 
“Will you talk when we are in llic room or 
will yon pist ilam up Wc tried to talk 
a litile Luckily and soon enough, Rabindra¬ 
nath began speaking. When he spoke, others 
rarely wished to butt in, and there was no 
need for it either. He discussed liis forth¬ 
coming travels—'the arrangements were yet 
to be finalised. He suggested that wc go with 
him. “What could we do there I asked. 
Rabindranath said, “I could take you as my 
rook. You know cooking, don’t you After 
some time we hurried back home as we had 
a dinner engagement. 

We saw him many times that month as his 
stay was longer than usual. His date of 
departure could not be fixed ; there were 
several hurdles. Some said that he would 
stay abroad for more than two years, others 
said that he would return after a brief visit. 
We were unhappy, thinking of his long 
absence in the future. Then wc had only 
heard of the sorrows of separation and had 
never truly felt it. Now that I have walked 
a long way, faced terrible partings and felt die 
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depths of despair, God has taught me many 
things. He has also made me believe that, 
what I lose in this earth I may hope to find 
in the life eternal. I have not really lost the 
ones that I now weep for. 

Prosanta Chandra’s young brother Prafulla 
(wc know him as Biila), was a .student m the 
ashiani. Being unwell, he had returned to 
Calcutta at this time. Rabindranath came 
to see him, as he loved all those boys deeply. 
It was 12th October and we rushcil to see the 
poet when we heard of his coming. Wc 
lived neat by. The poet looked rather 
unwell. Prasant.i Ch.andta's grand father, 
CiiuKliarari Mahalaiiobis was living then 
When the t.ill poe-t came near the, door, his 
head almost loiiched the door-frame. Old 
.Mr Mali.ilanobis lokiiiglv '•aid, “If I liad 
known that a t'Tandsoii of Prince D varkanath 
would, soniedav, cross my thrcshhold, I 
would have built larger doors “ 

1 he pot t fhaltftl on with Pnila, ihonirh 
niiwi 11 himsell'. How he t ould stand the 
bngl'sli winter, how he had eaten sotut 
hog delicacy, by mistake, in hotel abroati - - 
.dl tliese he telatcd. He assured us that 
he would visit us again. 

About that time there was talk of a large- 
scale reception to be held at the Town Hal), 
to celebrate the poet’s lifrielh birthday. 
But in the usual Bengali way, the planning 
and organising crept at the slowest pace, 
though the news s])read fast. Wc did not 
think that it could be arranged before his 
departure to England. 

The poet came to us again on the 
14th of October and visited Bula too \Vhcii 
he heard tliat we were hoping that his 
ship would never sail, he laughed and 
said, “Why don’t you all come along with 
me ’ That would be much belter”, lie 
promised us another visit soon. 

If I ever meet him again, in some other 
life, how can I assure myself that memories of 
these happy meetings would still remain 
within me f 

On the 30th of Ashwin was Rakhi 
Bandhan. There were meetings held, 
processions marched down the streets, singing, 
and there was a lot to do. Like many others 
we took no cooked food that day. Many 
thronged to Jorasanko’s Thakurbari, though 


we could not make it that day. We used to 
pattern our own Rakhis, with silk threads 
of red and yellow—they looked lovely. We 
visited all our friends and tied our Rakhis on 
their wrists. 

The Poet would often visit us on Rakhi 
Bandhan day. Sometimes he would sit and 
chat in the olTice down stairs, other days he 
would come up to meet us also. One Bhai 
Phonia day he came to our house and asked 
lor tlic manuscript of Jiban Smriti. He took 
it home for some revisions. As he had to 
visit his sister Swarnakumari Devi, he could 
not stay long 

He really enjoyed meeting the young, and 
they (elt the same way about him. He 
coinmaiidcd a love and devotion that is 
usually reseivcfl for the gods—but he was not 
as unapproachable. Boys and girls young 
men and v\omen. and even infants were 
sltaiigely diawn low'ards him. However, I 
liatl never Siam anv of i'i<‘m btdiavi: rudely or 
Involoiisly before Imn —(hey were deeplv 
respi clful. 

riie. Poet gav'e a talk at Kipon College, 
where dicie was no ariaiigenieiu for ladie.s’ 
scats—so we could not go iln.re He went 
away to Shelaidah after this, but he did 
come to see us before leaving, bringing 
Protima Devi with him 

He returned to Calcutta at the end of 
Novenibcr, 1911. He w'ould write to father 
from Shelaidah. and we could also get news 
of him from Ajit Chakravarty’s mother and wife. 
They were living next-door to ns at that time. 
We used to play with Ajit babu’s first 
daughter, then a tiny babv. My mother had 
named the little giil “Paruldidi”—and she 
really was ilainly as a flower. When she 
was first brought before Rabindranath, 
the baby grabbed his finger, “She is asking 
for my hand, already !” remarked the 
poet. 

Mira Devi’s son was born around this 
time. She became seriously ill afterwards, 
and though we had not yet met her, wc felt 
upset knowing of her illness. This was the 
lime when Calcutta experienced quite a 
severe earthquake. Hearing of his youngest 
daughter’s illness, the poet returned from 
Shelaidah. and gradually Mira Devi 
recovered. 


( Translated from the Bengali by Sm. Shyamasri Lai) 
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Davenport Company raised further loan 
of Rs. 1.25 lakhs by mortgaging Debentures of 
Kanoria Industries Ltd., svhich were held by 
them. The Kanoria Industries Ltd was 
controlled by Bhagwani Debi, sister of C. L. 
Bajoria, was also not in good condition, and 
had the Registrar of companies been less 
lenient, would have been liquidated long ago. 

The investment portfolio of Davenport as 
on 30th June 1965, shows holding of :— 

(1) Ordinary shares of the different 
companies under management 

Rs. 32.19 Lakhs 

(2) Ordinary shares of India Jute Co. Ltd. 

Rs. 11 05 Lakhs 

(3) Ordinary shares of Megna 

Jute Co. Ltd. Rs. 0.11 Lakhs 

(4) Ordinary shares of Sussex Go. Ltd. 

Rs. 0.42 Lakhs 
( Controlled by Davenport). 

It is puzzling how the Directors of 
Davenport Company could obtain loan to 
the extent of Rs. 44.56 Lakhs,—bulk of which 
arc from the scheduled Banks, though the 
securities offered are shares the market values 
of which were rapidly going down, and upon 
collairral security by way of guarantee of 
property belonging to a third party the real 
value of which is subject to controversy. 

The methods adopted by a large section 
of Bag Barons, the New Nabobs aspiring and 
struggling hard to establish their private 
empires, had in previous other cases, lead 
them to prison. The case of H. D. Mundhra 
can be cited in this connection. So, it is 
always desirable that in selecting persons for 
directorship) the following qualifications are 


to be checked : (a) The person in view should 
have induciice in Banking circles, (b) in 
Government circles including the Ministers 
as well as the Administration, (c) and those 
who arc prepared to court inprisonmenc 
should necessity arises. 

In a recent case in the Calcutta High 
Court, in which the execution of decree 
obtained by the Income-Tax Department 
formed the subject matter, it transpired, 
amongst others (1) that the Taxation 
Department did not try to execute the 
decree until the period of limitation had 
almost set in and that (2) the debtor 
Company which was controlled by the well 
known H. 1). Mundhra had by then B. P. 
Sinha, the former Chief Justice of India, as 
its chairman. The comments made by the 
trying judge. Justice P. B. Mukherjee were 
scathing and exposed the corruption at high 
level. The practice of appointing retired 
civilian.s like Sir Gurunath Bewoor, a former 
men.ber of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
during the British regime, Hon’ble S. K. Sinha 
of the Indian Civil Service and Sir S. N. Ray 
also a retired civilian, all having been for 
long in the Government services was not 
unknown in the past. But their appoint¬ 
ments were never stigmatised by any 

questionable activities—carried on to deprive 
the exchequer or to save any company dirctor 
from imprisonment. 

Ivor Kreuger would not have to commit 
suicide in a Pajis hotel, nor H. D. Mundhra 
would have to court prison, had they the 
wisdom to appoint recently retired judges or 
senior government officials of independent 
India 1 The political malaise and t£e 
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economic imbalance the Indian public is 
suffering from are primarily, if not only, 
due to the corruption at high level and 
inability of the government to contain it. 

It is one of the commandments laid 
down in the Indian Companies Act that 
the annual accounts duly audited must be 
drawn up and circulated to the shareholders 
at least three weaks before the annual 
meeting of the company which must be 
held within six months from the date the 
company’s financial year is closed, The 
Davenport Company’s accounting year is 
19 |j 5 ended on June 30th; and to obey the 
Companies Act, the Annual meeting ( to 
consider and pass llic accounts) should have 
been held within December 31, 19fi5, and a 
statement together with two copies of the 
audited Balance Sheet of the Com pan v 
sitoubl have been filed with the Registrar of 
Companies within February 9. 1966 No 
such ‘return’ i.o. Statement and audited 
Balance Sheet was filed, nor any reason 
therefor was communicated to the Registrar 
(as is mandatory under Indian Companies 
Act). This offence under Companies Act 
did never tioublc the Bajorias. 

On January 14, 1969., i.c. nearly three 
years afterwards, the Company did some filings 
with the Registrar. In one of the filings of 
a company under management of Davenport 
the list of directors revealed the following 
names :— 

Sumat Prosad, Managing Director. 

Sreechand Bothra 
Dilip Kumar Bose 
H. J. Silverstonc 
H. C. Wilkie 

'Fhe credentials of the Directors arc— 

Wilkie is the Chief Administrator of 
India Jute Co. Ltd., as well as of the 
Megna Jute Co. Ltd., or in other words an 
crnploycc of the Company managed by 
Bajorias. 


Silverstonc was the Senior Partner of 
Orr Dignam & Co., a leading solicitors’ firm 
of Calcutta, having their office branch iii 
New Delhi as well. A case of violation 
of Foreign Exchange Regulation was started 
by the Govt, of India in which this gentle¬ 
man was also named, but he is reported to 
have left India. 

Dilip Bose was a well-known tennis player, 
a relative of S N. Chaudhuri, former Finance 
Minister of India, and a close friend of 
Dharm Vira, until recently the Governor of 
West Bengal. . As regards his financial or legal 
or administrative or commercial wisdom and 
experience, not much is known except that he 
regularly pays his usual bills charged by 
his club. Incidentally to inform, Dilip Bose 
is also a Director of the Life Insurance 
Corporation of India and also of the National 
Small Scale Industries Corporations, both 
managed and owned by the Government of 
India. Thus, out of five directors, two have 
been taken in whose approach to and 
influence on the government arc smooth and 
considerable. 

If is not the case with Bajorias alone. 
Other industrial nabobs in post-independence 
India are also known to have in their employ¬ 
ment ‘entertainment’ directors through whom 
contact is established with persons in the 
government or other places who are the 
exact persons with whom contact has to be 
established. Tnis is a new class—private 
ambassadors representing private empires 
in India, whose importance must not be 
overlooked. The Bajorias did not lag 
behind ; they took in ‘contact’ Directors. 

Of the other three directors, Wilkie, as 
already stated is an employee, a sort of 
technical director. 

Sreechand Bothra is a close associate of 
the Bajorias. He is a director primarily to 
look after the interest of the Bajorias. To 
him the interest of the shareholders cannot 
be the primary concern. 
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Sumat Prasad, the worthy son of Lala 
Kabulchand entered the Bajoria empire as 
an employee in a tea garden on a small 
remuneration. In him was found all the 
qualities of a faithful director, and he was 
elevated to the rank of inauagiuK director. 
His reimineiation was also uplifted to Rs. 7,550 
per calendar month and the approval of the 
Government of India, Gompany Law Board 
was obtained vide their Memo. No. 1 (2.57)-C 
1/65 of September 21, 196). 'I'hc reliance 
of the Bajorhas in Suriiat Prasad’s integrity 
was soon exhibited by way of his appointment 
as Director of seventeen tea companies under 
Davenpoit -McLeod group and also of 
Sakscria Cotton Mills Ltd. - a public limited 
company under management of the son-in-law 
of C. L. Bajoria. Interlocking and inter¬ 
linking of capital between two different 
companies in both of which interest of the 
directors and their a-isocialcs and relatives be 
involved, are prohibited under the coiiiinaml- 
ments of the Indian Companies Act. How 
these two commandments have been violated 
will be naiiated hereafter. Sumat Prasad is 
also director of Presidency Jute Mills Ltd. 
and of Star Exporters Private Ltd., -both 
controlled by the Bajorias. 

The Davenports whose Tea Estates arc 
siltiaicd in the districts of Darjeeling and 
Jalpaiguri, have the garden lands leased from 
the West Bengal Government, capital mostly 
supplied by the Life Insurance Corporation 
and the Indian Tea Board (both are Govern* 
incut of India ventuiesj, and work-running 
capital advanced by the sc'tieduled Batiks. 
With little invesdricnt of their own the New 
Nabobs cf the Davenport Empire have been 
reigning suprcnie in devastating exploitation. 

One of the ethics propounded by the late 
Henry lord is that an industrialist must not 
dabble in finance and that industry well- 
organised and well-managed is capable to 
earn profit, Henry Ford had built up this 


logic on his own experience. But in India, 
our late Prime Minister, with an urge Jto bring 
up his country to the standards of an afilucnt 
nation, preferred magic ; and magicians in the 
garb of industrialists got more respect and 
favour liom his govermnent. Moreover, Tea 
is one ol tlic very few earners of foreign gold ; 
and little empires of the Tea Nabobs got the 
maximum favour- -and still getting —from the 
Government. Land at nominal rate is leased 
out to them, train loads of foodstuff arid 
fertilisers are rushed to the Tea garden* even 
when the people on the plain suffer from 
acute shortage of these commodities. Subsidy 
is granted to the exporters, special in-transit 
cares are taken in respect of con.signmcnts of 
exportable Tea. All this is done to help in 

earning the very valuable foreign exchange. 
'Ihe real alfairs of a Tea Gompany,—share¬ 
holding, the actual profit, the sum total of 
subsidies and values of other favours extended 
to the industry, the concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a few, —have never been 
thoroughly probed into In the following 
chapters an attempt has been made to 
ascertain the extent of the price the nation 
pays for the quantum of National benefit 
earned through the Tea industry. 

The Hashiinara Tea Estate was one of 
the biggest and best managed Tea gardens 
under management of the Davenport. This 
unit was registered as a public limited 
company in 1904. .Sometime in 1951-)2, 
tlie name was changed to Ilashimara Industries 
Ltd. The Memorandum of Association of 
the company was amended to include new 
objects, exercising which the solid fund 
and assets of the Gompany were soon 
diverted to acquire interest in and control 
of some sick companies under managerneni 
of close relatives of the new Nawabs of 
the Davenport Empire. 

Hashimara Company enjoys lease of 
3088'()9 hectares ( one hectare is roughly 
equivalent to 2 47 acres ), of which 2,334 97 
hectares arc under cultivation. 'Fherc are 
three gardens owned by the Hashimara 
Company in the Oooars, namely, Beech, 
Bharnobari and Satali, and one near Ghum 
in the Darjeeling District, namely Tumsong. 

[ To be continued ] 
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CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT FOR AGRICULTURE 

The following excerpts are taken from 
the Report ( 1968-69) published by the 
Government of India, Department of 
Co-operation. 

The cooperative credit structure occupies 
a pre-eminent position in the institutional 
framework of agricultural credit. The major 
emphasis in the Five Year Plans has been 
on the strengthening of cooperative credit in 
regard to structure, mobilisation of resources 
and operational efficiency. In recent years 
the technological break-through in agricultural 
production sought to be achieved through 
tlie new strategy has been making very large 
demands on the cooperative credit Institu¬ 
tions for current finance for the key inputs 
like fertilizers, seeds and pesticides and 
investment capital for exploitation of ground- 
water through minor irrigation works, use 
of agricultural machinery and for other 
land improvement works of a long-term 
nature. The aggregate credit provided 
through the cooperative credit structure for 
agriculture has been showing an upward 
trend despite the severe setback received 
due to drought and acute scarcity conditions 
which prevailed over large parts of the 
country during 1965-66 and again in 
1966-67. The distress caused to large sec¬ 
tions of cultivators resulted in accumulation 
of overdues which undermined the ability 
of the credit structure to sustain the 
accelerated growth of credit. While the 
good season of 1967-68 relieved the situation 
to a considerable extent, the lag In recovery 
performance of the cooperative credit insti¬ 
tutions in certain parts of the country 
10 


made it difficult for them to take full 
advantage of the improved situation. Credit 
stabilisation arrangements envisaged under 
the scheme of the agricultural credit stabili¬ 
sation funds mitigated to a large extent the 
distress caused in areas affected by the natural 
calamities along with the other relief 
measures undertaken by Government. 

Approach to agricultural credit :—In 1967-68 
the cooperatives distributed short and 
medium-term credit of the order of Rs. 405 
crores and long-term credit of the order 
of Rs. 81 crorcs for agricultural purposes 
as compared to Rs, 342 crorcs and Rs. 58 
crores respectively in the last year of the 
Third Plan. Though the growth in coope¬ 
rative credit has been substantial, it has not 
been uniform in the different areas of the 
country Certain States like Assam, Bihar, 
West Bengal, Rajasthan and some of the 
Union Territories have not been able to 
keep pace with the progress in the rest of 
the country. Based on the recommendations 
of the Informal Group setup by the Reserve 
Bank of India in September, 1967* to 
consider ways and means of meeting the 
credit needs in these areas, a Bill enabling 
the setting up of an Agricultural Credit 
Corporation in the States was introduced in 
Parliament and has already been enacted into 
law. The States of Assam, Bihar, West 
Bengal, Orissa, Rajasthan and the Union 
Territories of Manipur and Tripura are 
actively considering the question of setting 
up Agricultural Credit Corporations as 
envisaged in this Act, as a supplementary 
agency for provision of agricultural credit 
to the farmers till such time as the coope* 
rative credit structure in these States become 
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strong enough to take over this respon¬ 
sibility fully. Even in the cooperatively 
advanced States there are pockets where the 
cooperatives are weak. In these States the 
policy generally is to meet a part of the 
credit needs in these areas through taccavi 
loans to non-members of cooperatives on 
terms which arc comparable to those for 
cooperative loans to members. 

In pursuance of the multi-agency 
approach ip regard to provision of credit 
to farmers, the commercial banks are also 
being encouraged to come into the field of 
agricultural credit. They have made some 
headway in providing finance for the market¬ 
ing of vital agricultural inputs like fertilizers 
and for purchase of machinery, implements, 
etc. 

In the prevailing rural situation where 
agriculture happens to be a highly personal 
enterprise exposed to natural hazards aiul 
corned on by millions of cultivators dis¬ 
persed over a large number of villages, the 
cooperative form of organisation for dispen¬ 
sation of production finance has a major 
role to phv among the multifarious institu¬ 
tional credit agencies. The polUcy of 
Government has been that of encouraging 
the growth of an integrated structure of 
Cooperative Credit and initiating continuou.s 
etforts to remove structural and financial 
weaknesses, organisational and operational 
shortcomings. The major emphasis has been 
on completion of the process of revitalisa¬ 
tion of primary credit societies to form 
viable economic units, rehabiliation of the 
weak central banks, recovery of overdues, 
mobilisation of internal resources, simpli¬ 
fication of procedures with a view to render 
greater benefit to the small farmers and 
toning up of administrative efficiency 
through formation of common cadres. 

Progress during the Five Year Plans—There 


were 1.75 lakh primary agricultural credit 
societies with a membership of 28.3 millions 
by the end of 1967-68 covering 34 per cent 
of the rural and 42 per cent of the agricul¬ 
tural population. The amount of short-term 
and medium-term loans advanced by these 
primary societies increased to Rs. 405 crores 
in 1967-68. The progress achieved during 
the three Plan periods and during 1966-67 
and 1967-68 is indicated in the follo^ving 
tabic : - 


Period No. of Membership Percentage 

Short and 

coops. (Millions) 

of agri 

medium- 

(lakhs) 

population 

terms loan 


covered. 

advanced 


( Rs. in crores ) 

(a) First Plan Be- !.J5 

4.4 9 

2_.9 

ginning 195,''-51 



Ending !'/’55-56 

7.8 15 

49 6 

(b) Second Plan 



(1960-61) 2t;. 

17.0 59 

202.7S 

(c) Third I’lan 


341-76 

(1965-66) 1.92 

2b 1 4.) 

*(30.95) 

(d) Achievement 


366.47 

(1966-67) 1-79 

26.7 41 

•(39.71) 

Achievement 


404.58 

(1967-68) 1.75 

PS.i 42 

•(46.04) 

(Provisional) 



*(Figurc3 in brackets indicate 

medium 


terms loans out of the total). 

CO-OPERATION AND HOUSING 

Dr. B. S. Mathur writing in the Indian 
Co-operative Review analyses the part played 
by co-operation in solving the housing 
problem. 

Housing problem is a universal problem 
and almost all the countries of the world 
are suffering from an acute housing shortage. 
Even such highly prosperous countries like 
USA, Sweden and Switzerland cannot 
claim to have solved this problem cbm* 
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pletely. In I93v^* Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
then President of the United States, stated 
that about one-third of the nations was ill- 
housed. In 1964 it was estimated that about 
2J to 25 per cent of the people in USA still 
lived in sub-standard houses. But in the 
developing countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, the housing problem has been 
considerably aggravated by what has come 
to bo known as “the population explosion.” 
The phenomenal spurt in population coupled 
with growing industrialisation have only 
wjrsoned the housing .situation. The uiban 
population of the developing countries are 
growing at rates that are almost twice as high 
as the overall population growth rates. In 
Asia and Latin America the rate of growth 
ill urban areas has been e.stimated between 
4 to 4.2 per cent per year while the same is 
only 1.6 per cent in Europe. 

Because of the unprecedented increa.se in 
population, the number of the persons 
without houses is increasing. A recent 
United Nations Report on world housing 
estimated that over 90d million persons in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America are with¬ 
out proper housing. More than 700 million 
of these people live in Asia. Beside.s these, 
tliere are millions of families who are living 
in sub-standard houses. The problem of 
housing is more acute in big cities like 
Bombay, Mexico, Rio de Janeiro and Hong 
Kong. In the tumble-down, cobbled narrow 
lanes and by-lanes of these premier cities 
men, women and children are jampacked 
like sardines. 

In India the housing problem has 
assumed great dimensions. The shortage 
of housing in urban areas at the end of the 
Second Plan period was reckoned at about 
60 lakh units. The annual report of the 
Union Ministry of Works and Housing for 
li?66-67, adnfitted that the country was short 


of as many as 741 lakh houses—114 lakhs in 
the urban areas and 627 lakhs in the rural 
areas—at the end of the Third Plan. The rate 
of con.struction of permanent dwellings in 
India during the last decade was only 0-95 
houses per IdOO of population which was 
woefully inadequate against lO houses 
recommended by the United Nations, On 
account of this slow progress of housing 
construction the situation lias become scan¬ 
dalously acute. New .slums are growing 
and are increasingly becoming a breeding 
grounds of disease and vice. According to a 
Working Group on Social Welfare, one- 
fifth of the urban population is condemned 
to live in so-called houses which arc totally 
unfit for human habitation. 

It is indeed surprising as well as distress¬ 
ing to note that while the housing problem is 
increasingly becoming more gigantic and 
stupendous, the rate of investment in housing 
has been constantly falling. The same has 
slumped from 34 per cent in the First Plan 
to 15 per cent in the Third Plan and work.s 
out to be 11 per cent in the Fourth Plan. 
Not only most of the State Governments 
have given a low priority to housing 
compared with other projects, they have 
added luel to the fire by diverting funds 
earmarked for housing to other projects. 
This looks ridiculou.s when we arc pledged 
to iie a .socialist State, bound under the 
directives of the State policy to provide 
food, cloth and .shelter to one and ail. It 
can be easily appreciated that in a develop¬ 
ing economy like India where the available 
resources are scarce, the social services 
like housing may not be able to get their 
due share. And yet the problem is so 
urgent that it can be ignored only at the peril 
of the nation’s health. The tendency to 
neglect housing on the score that is not a 
productive source of investment is sought 
with dire consequences. The social welfare 
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aspect of housing coupled with indirect 
benefits that would accrue from a properly 
housed population by way of better and 
more efficient work and a more disciplined 
family life, would mean more gain to the 
economy. The Economic Commission for 
Asia and Far East ( ECAFE ) which met at 
Tokyo in April, 1967, while expressing great 
concern over the unprecedented increase in 
the urban population, strongly recommended 
to the Governments of ECAFE’s develop¬ 
ing countries to ‘'accord higher priority to 
housing programme”. 

It is increasingly becoming evident that 
the State shall have to provide more 
resources so that construction activities can 
be accelerated. The task is so gigantic and 
the need so urgent that it would be a colossal 
blunder to entirely rely on the private sector 
to build houses. It certainly goes to the 
credit of private enterprise that they have 
shown considerable interest in house building 
activities. But they are more interested in 
building houses for rich and higher middle 
classes and have been found to be exploiting 
and fleecing the tenants. In most of the big 
cities the same rack-renting is the order of 
the day. The landlord fleeces anything from 
one-fourth to one-third of one's income. It 
should be quite patent that the private sector 
will be hardly interested in construction of 
houses for the poorer section of society. 
Even in the United States of America we 
are told that private enterprise has admitted 
in effect that it cannot provide shelter to 
those who are living in sub-standard houses. 
A socialist State will be socialist in name 
and not in deeds if it shriks its responsibi¬ 
lities in this matter. It must take up cons¬ 
truction work itself and also help institutio¬ 
nal agencies which can help in solving this 
problem. It is quite patent that unless all 
the sectors are encouraged and given suitable 


incentives, the housing problem will defy 
any satisfactory solution. 

The cooperative housing movement is of 
recent origin in India. The first housing 
society was started in Bombay in 1915. In 
Madras, though the first society was regis¬ 
tered in 1914 it become active only in 
1923 when the Government started financing 
it. 

HOUSING CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 
Year Number Membership Working 




(in lakhs) 

Capital 
(Rs. in lakhs) 

1950-51 

1482 

0.91 

13.93 

1955-56 

2963 

1.82 

28.18 

1956-57 

3081 

2.16 

30.78 

1957-58 

4177 

2.49 

35.03 

1958-59 

4744 

2.81 

45.34 

1959-60 

5564 

3.22 

55.29 

1960-61 

6458 

3.81 

57-83 

1961-62 

7877 

4.55 

64.34 

1962-63 

8903 

5.23 

77.98 

1963-64 

9886 

6.20 

95.73 

1964-65 

10987 

7.71 

131.12 


(Source : Statistical Statements Relating to 
Co-operative Movement in India : 
Reserve Bank of India) 

The housing movement has, however, not 
made uniform progress in all the States. The 
States of Gujarat and Maharashtra alone 
had 6261 societies which formed 56 per cent 
of the total societies in India. In States like 
Assam and Jammu & Kashmir, the housing 
movement is almost negligible while in West 
Bengal and Bihar also the progress is not 
satisfactory. 

ABOUT A BLOODY REVOLUTION. 

The Radical Humanist says : 

The United Front in West Bengal com¬ 
posed of twelve leftist parties and groups* 
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has scored an overwhelming victory in the 
mid'term election held early this month. 
The support it has received from the 
electorate has far exceeded the wildest 
calculation, not only of its opponents, but 
also its die-hard supporters. Even making 
allowance for the interested propaganda by 
the opponents, the performance of the 
Congress during the last 20 years and more, 
had created a deep feeling of frustration and 
a profound yearning in public mind for a 
radical change. Particularly the last episode 
of dismissal of the United Front ministry 
after barely 9 months in power and under 
circumstances of highly controversial nature 
proved the proverbial last straw. The result 
has been that the Congress strength which 
was composed of 127 members in the last 
Assembly has shrunk to meagre 55 members 
in the new Assembly, and the United 
Front's strength which had 142 members 
in the last Assembly, has swollen to 214 
in the new Assembly. Dr. P. C. Ghosh who 
left the United Front ministry in 1967 and 
formed a ministry of his own in a not very 
straight forward manner, had to concede 
victory to a United Front candidate whose 
name was hardly known beyond the border 
of his district. United Front therefore has 
reasons to feel proud of its victory and 
the support it has received from the 
electorate. 

But just when we were about to congra¬ 
tulate the United Front on its splendid 
victory, we were shocked to read the report 
of the speech which was delivered by the 
leader of the major constituent of the United 
Front, the Marxist Communists. Mr. 
Promode Dasgupta. Secretary of the West 
Bengal committee of the Marxist Communist 
Party of India. The major partner in the 
United Front Government, is reported to 
have said on the 16th February last in a 
j/ictory meelting in Calcutta, "we have adop¬ 


ted the path of Parliamentary Democracy 
in order to strengthen the democratic 
struggle, but we firmly believe that we 
would not be able to reach our goal through 
Parliamentary Democracy. Our goal is 
socialism and for that is required the bloody 
revolution. We want to reach the state of 
clash between the Centre and the state 
through the path of Parliamentary 
Democracy to such a level that w ould spark 
off the bloody revolution." 

It is clear to all that the United Front 
has accepted the personal leadership of Mr. 
Ajoy Mukherjee who claims to be a believer 
in the Gandhian philosophy, but it is the 
Marxist Communist Party that provides the 
real political leadership to it. The Marxist 
Communists have now entrenched themsel¬ 
ves so strategically and firmly in the United 
Front and the Government, that other parties 
in the Front have to accept its political and 
organisational hegemony. When therefore 
the Secretary of Marxist Communists Party 
made the statement of their plan and pro¬ 
gramme, there will be sufficient justification 
for odinary people to assume that such a 
statement substantially reflected the pro¬ 
gramme and plan of action of the United 
Front Ministry itself. If any small section 
in the United Front desires to resist such 
plan of action it will have to agree to forego 
the advantage of ministerial position, and a 
worse fate may befall it, if the threat of Mr. 
K. G. Bose, the newly elected CPM M.L.A. 
announced in the same victory meeting is 
literally implemented. Mr- Bose is reported 
to have said, "if any of the constituent 
party took an attempt to disrupt the unity 
of United Front the people of West 
Bengal would whip it up to set it in order." 

If the object of the major partner of 
United Front is to deliberately create a clash 
with the Centre and then cause a "bloody 
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revolution”, the United Front Ministry will 
not be able to give this problem-ridden slate 
a peaceful, progressive, honest and demo¬ 
cratic administration for which alone the 
United Front has been voted to pow^r. The 
United Front has won the support of the 
electorate on llie basis of the programme 
composed of J2 points for the purpose of 
of creating a prosperous West Bengal. The 
programme of Parliamentary Democracy 
being used to foster a clash with the Centre 
thus opening the floodgate of a “bloody 
revolution.” was not included in those f2 
points, though a demand foi more power for 
this slate was there. But these two things 
are not the same. If the electorate were told 
that the programme of United Front was to 
create a “bloody revolution” in this slate in 
the very near future, not only the electorate 
would have refused to support it, even quite 
a few constituents of the Front itself would 
have refused to enter its fold. But the 
electorate and these parties of different 
political views looked to the United Front 
as an organi.sation genuinely believing in 
democracy, peace and progress. We are 
grateful to Mr. Dasgupta as he cast off the 
democratic pretentions of his party, and has 
enabled the people to set it in its true light so 
that they may be on their guard. 

We are no supporter of everything that 
the Centre does. In fact we have often been 
bitterly critical of many actions of the Centre. 
Nor have we accepted parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy as the ideal form of democracy, though 
we think the limited freedom in parliamen¬ 


tary democracy can be the stepping stone 
to organised democracy in which power 
will be vested genuinely in the hands of the 
people. The Marxist Communists must not 
forgot that they have achieved their present 
success and have come to power at least in 
two states, West Bengal and Kerala, without 
a “bloody revolution”. In many other 
states the Congress has been defeated 
by other parties without a “bloody 
revolution ” 

Mr. Dasgiipta’s statement therefore 
serves the purpose of a serious warning to 
many constituents of the United Front who 
do not believe in this method of social 
change ; and also to the public who have 
probably been duped by its propaganda. In 
spite of all this we are prepared to watch the 
performance of United Front Government. 
If this Front proceeds to work in genuinely 
democratic manner, not interfering with the 
civil liberties of others, and retrain from 
unleashing violence on those who do not 
agree with its performance, it will be sym¬ 
pathetically judged. The Front members 
must remember that if public wrath and 
indignation could turn tlie once miglity 
CCongress into its present miserable position, 
the same wrath and indignation will reduce 
the U.F. to the same position. It should 
therefore be the duty of the electorate to 
keep up its vigilance over the performance 
of the United Front Ministry. There 
should not be blind prejudice against 
it, but there should not be blind support 
for It either. 
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ON AUTOMATION 

The following analysis of Automation 
is reproduced from an article in Worlds 
Health by Dr, A. Marcus. 

“Automation will alter man’s way of life 
as profoundly as the inlroduction of me¬ 
chanical power,” says P. A. B. Raffle, Deputy 
Chief Medical Officer of London Transport, 
w'hosc comments are based on the recent 
change-over in the signalling system of 
London’s underground which v\as coraplctel> 
automated. 

Forrunaiely, many of the human problems 
arising from the inlroduction of automation 
can be dealt with using the latest research m 
applied psychology. In addition, in many 
situations autonution will be introduced 
slowly because of expense and technical 
difficnlties, and also because of industrial 
unrest and pressure. We will progress to 
total automation through an increase in 
partial automation with man and machine 
working together. “TJiis is the phase ” says 
Dr. Raffle; “this partnership, that produces 
most of the problems.” 

It is recognized that automation is a 
terrifying word for many people. The auto¬ 
mated machine is seen as a tyrant and man as 
his slave ; all need for human thought and 
judgment is supposedly abolished. On top of 
this there is talk ol redundancy, loss of over¬ 
time. mobility of labour and retraining for 
new skills. Automation, therefore, may be 
seen as something that uproots the worker 
and dis])laccs him—at the very least it is seen 
as a revolution that can bring disorder into 
his life. 

Only knowledge can dispel fear and the 
first es.sential in the introduction of auto¬ 
mation is to educate workers and management. 
Man is master, not the machine ; it is man 
who tells the automated machine what to do. 
If you have a central beating system in your 
home controlled by a thermostat, you decide 
what the temperature is going to be and adjust 
the thermostat. Although automated 
machines are immensely more complex, the 
analogy holds good—up to a pointi for the 
greater the complexity the more knowledge 
and understanding is required to oreserve the 
•sense of mastery over the machine. 


Nevertheless, modern industrial processes 
impose all sorts of mental stress on the 
worker. At far as automation is concerned 
there arc two main fears—that the worker 
may lose his job or be forced to do a new job 
so complicated that he will fail to carry it out. 
“The first fear he may admit to,” says 
Dr. Raffle, “but rarely to the second.” 
Management must allay these fears and the 
doctor can help in the creation of a good 
psychosocial climate. But it is at the planning 
stage that the correct decisions must be 
made. Everything should be done to bring 
the task within the capacity of the worker 
so as to reduce his fear of failure. 

Resentment, insccutiiy or simple unhap¬ 
piness may arise in many ways through the 
inlroduction of automation. Although a 
man may have been doing repetitive work 
on a machine, he often displavs an appreci¬ 
able degree of skill in his task. However, 
when these processes are automated and a 
man's experience replaced by a paper tape 
with holes in it. resentment is caused—a 
hard-learned skill has been rendered 
useless. 

On the other hand, loss of skill may be 
compensated by greater responsibility. 
Fewer workers are required as operators; 
therefore, each worker must supervise a 
larger share of the entire process. He must 
know more about the process as a whole and 
be able to take more weighty decisions— 
for example, when to stop the process in an 
emergency and, perhaps, bring the whole 
plant to a halt. Furthermore, if he also 
gets paid more, he may be happier than 
especially if he was one of the many doing 
tmsatisfying repetitive work. 

Men derive satisfaction from possessing 
the intelligence and self-confidence necessary 
to undertake these new tasks. Men with the 
skill and intelligence to become maintenance 
workers in automated industries arc especially 
likely to benefit from this broadening of 
responsibility—automatic machinery is com¬ 
plex and needs a lot of maintenance. 

Other jobs may be narrowed rather 
than enlarged by automation. Clerks, 
mostly young women, who are skilled in 
calculating pay and income tax are reduced 
to putting marks on cards in order to feed 
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the computer. Some of these girls leave, 
others betray their unhappiness by being 
away from work more often—not sickness 
absence but absence attributed to sickness, a 
sensitive indicator of morale Apparently, 
automation will produce such great quanti' 
ties of goods so quickly that more workers 
will be needed at the end of the automated 
production line to handle and dispose of them 
in the various directions in which they have 
to go. 

One drawback to increased responsibility 
is the greater isolation that a worker may 
have to bear. If he is supervising a large part 
of the automated process he may be alone 
with only the faces of dials to look at. 
Performance may suffer, lor many people seem 
to have more confidence in taking decisions 
when companions are nearby. “It is advis¬ 
able,” suggests Dr. Raffle, “for some operators 
not to work on their own for long periods.” 

Boredom is always a problem in industry 
whenever repetitive processes are used. 
Automation may produce its own kind of 
boredom, for the human watcher may liave 
nothing to do when the automated process 
is functioning normally, Boredom appears to 
depend on the lack of stimuli to the senses, 
sight and hearing especially, from the sur¬ 
rounding environment. If stimuli come at a 
very fast rate the operator is under strain. 
At a somewhat slower rate he is not under 
strain and his interest is held. If the rate 
becomes too slow he becomes bored and 
unhappy with the job. But the rate of 
stimulation can be slower still and yet be more 
acceptable, because it enables him to turn his 
attention to something else—may be reading 
a book. The solution to boredom may be 
found in redesigning the equipment so that 
the operator has either more manual control 
and greater interest or so that the process is 
completely automatic and the watcher can 
do something else—provided an alarm can 
warn him of impending trouble. 

Thus automated processes may involve 
problems of vigilance and the fatigue that 
may arise out of vigilance. These may be 
inseparable consequences of the greater 
responsibility, job enlargement, as it is termed. 


that will be given to a minority of workcra. 
Moreover, the notion of greater responsibility 
is hedged about by paradoxes. The more 
automated the equipment the fewer interven¬ 
tions the operator has to make, but they tend 
to be for major emergencies ; the fewer the 
interventions, the less practised he will be 
in making them, therefore the more training 
he will need in dealing with them. 

It is quite obvious that the worker in 
automated industries can be exposed to 
extremely stressful situations. Aptitude tests 
help pick out those who are likely to make 
good operators. One has to rely as well on 
the traditional skills of a good manager in 
assessing his men. But the men tend 
generally to select themselves by applying 
lor jobs as operators in the first place. 
It is generally the younger and more intel¬ 
ligent who do so. Self-selection goes further, 
for if men find themselves under stress they 
tend to leave. However, the level of stress 
may be more than is justifiable by the nature 
of the job and the doctor must be on the 
look-out for poor performance, and low 
morale. 

Automation can have some harmful 
mental effects. Dr. Raffle concludes, but 
most of them arc avoidable. In his view, 
wise management and a knowledge of applied 
psychology can ensure the transition from 
what are often monotonous, repetitive tasks 
with little inherent satisfaction, to more 
congenial work and surroundings with job 
enlargement. 

“The challenge of automation to doctors 
working in industry” he says, “is to see that 
all the relevant knowledge is properly applied 
at an early stage in planning so that any 
potential to strain is eliminated.” 

There is, of course, the other aspect of 
the effects of automation that is widely antici¬ 
pated, namely, the great extension of 
leisure-time as everyone works fewer 
hours each day. Increase of enforced 
leisure without extension of the capacity 
to use it sensibly to have 

even greater effect^ ^ t&ei|li£i^ltealth. But 
that’s another story. ' ' n 
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NOTES 


READY I OR THIRD WORLD W \R 

Many people think that a War on a 
Global Scale may break out now at 
any time. In the beginning they feared that 
the Americans would call in larger multi¬ 
national forces to join the Vietnam war 
which would then induce China and 
Russia to join the fray openly. This would 
have then meant a world war. But the 
Americans put in more and more of their 
own soldiers in Vietnam and the Russo- 
Chinese supporters of Vietcong and North 
Vietnam chose to supply arms and equip¬ 
ment only and did not send any soldiers. 
So the natuie of the war remained unchanged 
only It increased in size. Later came the war 
in the Middle East and people thought Russia 
and America would be dragged into it on 
the tide of the UAR and Israel. But again 
their fears were not justified by the actual 
developments. Russia found the Arabs too 
loosely organised to make proper use of any 
large scale military aid and she thought she 
would have to fight America more or less 
, unilaterally, if /she ^i^sired to take stronger 
flpiiask tsntel mid diat would be 


farcical if there were not enough Arg^ 
soldiers actually hghting against Israel aisd ” 
her allies. The Americans too found 
Israelis strong enough to look after thffiBN> 
selves so long as the Russians force* 
not actually appear on the scene. 
they marked time along with the 
and the war did not spread. 


s| 


The latest developments however 
more serious and the parties involved <110^ 
by themselves strong enough to shake * he /] 
earth. The Russo Chinese conflict of ideid* i 
began quite some time ago. It was larjpsljf^ 
caused by the fanatical outlook of the 
ist Chinese who considered most commuuiji^^ 
of Russia and other places as ideologic 
Imperfect and guilty of misinterpreting 
Marxist creed. The Chinese were and still 
in a class by themselves in point of 
gance and faith in the superiority of 
Caiineseover the rest of humanity, 
world would be a much better place 
out all non>Gfajine$e races, was the fut^^ 
mental basis of their idealism. They Wt 
particularly inimical to the Russians betiat 
the Russians had hdped them to beet 
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HA industrial nation and had taught them 
tp develop a scientific outlook and to acquire 
mastery of techniques. The Chinese soon 
lehrned to make nuclear weapons and 
rbecame more obnoxious as their nuclear 
arsenal grew in size- 

Latterly the Chinese had begun to ignore 
'the accepted limits of their territorial fron¬ 
tiers and had clashed with Russian soldiers 
at the Sino-Russian borders at Sinkiang 
and Mongolia. Fire had been exchanged 
on several occasions. The Chinese had been 
voluble in their accusations and had charged 
the Russians with deliberate violations of 
the frontiers cverytime there was any inci¬ 
dent. The Russians of course, denied that 
they had entered Chinese territory at any 
time. Generally speaking the Chinese are 
less inhibited by lines of demarcation 
separating territories of dificrent countries 
than most other nations. From our own 
experience we know how the Chinese 
forcibly enter the territory of a friendly 
Country without any provocation. We there¬ 
fore think that the Chinese had been enter¬ 
ing Russian territory in order to make the 
Russians retaliate. They could then, they 
hoped, accuse the Russians of initiating the 
violations. That is exactly how the mutual 
irecriminations developed. The Chinese began 
'^to accuse the Russian frontier guards of acts 
^nf aggression and the Russians denied the 
j charges, lodged official protests and threw 
[iilack the invading Chinese soldiers with 
Hacreasing force. 1’he progressively growing 
Iptimsity of the attacks and counter attacks 
0 9 , potential source of danger. So long as 
ripies are the only weapons, or may be 
(^9 automatic rifies and mortars, the clashes 
assume any truly warlike shape. But 
somewhere, Tanks and antUTank 
may come into use and the fight will 
m^lAcquire warlike dimensions.- The use of 
add guided mirailes is one step ahead 


of that. Fights by nature are inclined to 
grow in size and intensity and the idea that 
border clashes will not develop into full scale 
battles is wishful thinking. The Sino-Russian 
clashes therefore are full of very dangerous 
possibilities and every effort should be made 
to contain them. The two nations concerned 
are fully aware of the fact that the non¬ 
communist world would be pleased to sec 
the two giants of communism engage in a 
full scale war. They also know that the 
moment they do so ; some nations would 
act aggressively against this or that 
contender. There may be attempts at uni¬ 
fying the two Germanics. The Czechoslo¬ 
vakians aud some other Iron Curtain 
nations may break away from the Russian 
sphere of influence. Israel may try to occupy 
more of Arabia with American aid and so on 
and so forth. On the Asiatic side there may 
be attempts at rehabilitating the theocratic 
forces in Tibet. Tlve balance of power in 
Korea, Vietnam and other countries may 
tilt in a different manner. Some newly created 
countries may vanish from the maps and 
others may appear in their place. 

It would not be correct to assume that 
many nations want a world war. As a 
matter of fact no nation wants it, excepting, 
perhaps, China. The Chinese desire for a 
large scale war is based on the hope that 
if all nations fought each other with nuclear 
weapons, after the Chinese had accumulated 
a sufficient stock of IGBMS, the attacks and 
counter attacks would destroy most large 
nations to a great extent. The Chinese hope 
that even after a nuclear war of maximum 
intensity they will still have a large enough 
population to dominate all other nations 
whose populations will fall to a very low 
level. The reason for this kind of belief 
u that China is not so ut-banised as Russia 
Or America. Nuclear , attacks .on . CSMi^. 
therefore wiE not 
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they will in the case of Russia and America 
where there are numerous big cities and 
industrial centres. This assumption may not 
be very correct in so far as the Chinese will 
find it difficult to hght on in an organised 
manner after a dozen Chinese cities were 
completely destroyed by atomic attacks. 
Alternative roads, railways, bridges, factories 
etc, are fewer in China, and the destruction 
of some key establishments and essential units 
may immobilise the Chinese completely. 
Whatever that may be the Chinese are fool¬ 
hardy enough to plunge into a highly 
destructive venture in ordci to give realistic 
shape to Mdo t’Se Tungs commandments. 
And if the Chinese start a war with Russia 
other nations may not join the combattants 
as their allies ; but they will surely not allow 
the opportunity to dry up without yielding 
any fruit So some will act against China 
and some against Russia. This will form 
definite camps and the war will spread 
into territories other than those of the two 
major combattants. Causes of war arc like 
combustibles. If there are combustibles of 
entirely unrelated variety, fires will spread 
nevertheless and lead to all embracing confla¬ 
grations. 

ENOCH POWELL'S RACISM 

Some people like to think that all British 
people support Mr. Enoch Powell when he 
preaches his theories of'‘danger” to his nation 
and the “conspiracies” he discovers for the 
destrilction of the great and stock-pure race 
of Britishers. Others believe that Mr. Powell 
ts crying in the wilderness and has not been 
able to convert the British to his view in any 
considerable numbers. Both th«e groups of 
thinkers are» however, wrong. On the one side 
there are numerous critics of Mr. Powell who 
refer to Mm and his theories with total lack 
of rcspwt. The New States/non. for instance 
»%id recently. * 
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curious phenomenon in contemporary Bridsh. 
life. The arguments are puerile the 
language is banal and clumsy, the statisiitis 
are palpably misleading, and by now 
there is not even the shock of novelty. 
Quite simply, the whole performance is a 
bore. Yet each new wad of drivel has to be 
taken seriously, not because of what it contains, 
but because of what it might lead to.” 

Mr. Enoch Powell’s thesis that the 
immigration oi* Asiatic or West Indian people 
would slowly and inevitably destroy thtf. 
racial purity of the British people is based oh, 
assumptions which have no truth in them. ' 
Firstly the British arc not a pure blooded race. 
There arc no pure blooded people in Britain 
for the reason that for centuries the Scandina>: 
vian, the Germanic, the French, the Spanish, 
the Celtic, the Semctic, the Asiatic and thp 
negroid have had full opportunities to inter*; 
mix in Britain, There had never been any-' 
legal bars to this mixing of blood 
Mr. Powell perhaps desires, but the rac0 
mixture has followed certain racial preferences 
which are natural. Thus the white races 
have mixed more freely than the whites witih 
the non-whites. What has happened through ' 
the centuries has not turned any noticeable. 
portion of the British population into,: 
Eurasians or Euro-Africans. If larger numbers 
of Asiatics and West Indians enter and stay ] 
in Britain one should not imagine that the^ 
would be a rush of white women to marry'' 
the non-whites or of white men to marty.< 
women of non-while races. Some wiil " 
intermarry ; but that has always happened 
and has not led to any visible changes Ifi 
British complexion or features. The Briridl- 
havc, in the past, gone to all parts ofthtj' 
world and have produced half-breeds quite, 
freely. But no country has become noticeahljt 
a land of Eurasians or Euro-Africans. 


And when one analyses the colouring and 
area ^tat«a;pfihe'Ettimi^-''_|peopies, 
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, wide variety. The Portuguese, the Sicilians, 
the Neapolitans, the Hungarians particularly 
the Magyars, the Greeks and many French, 
Italian and Spanish men and women are as 
. swarthy a.s some Indians and Pakistanis. 
Intermarriage with the darker type of 
Europeans will not harm the British com¬ 
plexion but marriage with an Indian or 
Pakistani will damage that complexion beyond 
redemption, is a sort of argument that does not 
convince people. Moreover if there are about 
1000 such marriages annually in a population 
of 50 million the ratio would be theoretically 
about 1:25000. That can work out at 1:2500 if 
all intermarrying couples were put against 
all married couples. Mr. Powell’s idea that 
the British will be a mixed race to the extent 
of 2.5% due to “immigration” docs not follow 
at all from these estimates. 

Even one family of mixed descent in one 
thousand is something which does not symbo¬ 
lise a noticable change in racial charac¬ 
teristics. The British have always worked 
and made money in all parts of the world and 
large numbers of British men have brought 
home wives of all races. There had thus been 
families with Asiatic or African blood in 
Britain throught the period of British imperial 
expansion. The present trend of Asiatic 
West Indian or African immigration in Britain 
may be a different picture, but its potentia¬ 
lities in the sphere of mixing British blood 
with Asian nr .\frican arc not likely to be 
stronger than what British migration to Asiatic 
and African countries for profit had brought 
into operation, even if for limited periods of 
the migrants’ lives. As far as race mixture 
goes the British should understand that the 
races which they consider inferior arc more 
relu ctant to intermarry with the British that 
the British are to intermarry with them. If, 
therefore, a number of Indian or Pakistani 
. .|i|milics set up homes in Britain, the chances 
large proportion of them marrying ipto 


British families arc very remote. Some will 
get British wives or husbands, but only a few. 
The reason is quite clear to all who think 
about the desirability of marrying outside 
one’s community. Most people donot like to 
do so, no matter how fair the skin of a pros¬ 
pective bride or bridegroom may be. The 
“immigrants” about whom Mr. Powell is 
trying to create panic in British minds, are 
also trying to enter Britain only for obtaining 
gainful occupations The idea of marrying 
into British families has undoubtedly found no 
place in their plans. Mr. Powell’s propaganda 
therefore is merely a sensational piece of 
alarmism which has no basis in facts. The 
American Negro population has been there 
for nearly three hundred years. They have 
always been more numerous than any immi¬ 
grants that are entering Britain. The U. S. A. 
has not become racially mixed to any 
great extent during these centuries. Mr. 
Powell's propaganda therefore is purely 
malicious. 

THE LEGALITY OF GHERAO 

It has now become quite common for 
employees, students members of the public 
using railways, buses or trams ; and all other 
personnel of any kind to forcibly detain 
officials, teachers, station masters or anybody 
considered to be responsible for something 
that has been done or has not been done, in 
order to induce the detained persons to agree 
to act according to the demand of the 
detainers. This type of forced detention in 
order to coerce people to agree to provide 
satisfaction to their persecutors, is called 
Gherao. The world, we believe means 
surrounding in Maharastrian who were the 
first people to make use of this coercive 
method settling industrial disputes. It has 
the same meaning in Hindi, Bengali and 
certain pther north Ind^ J|Dguag<«, too. 
It is supposed to be a kind of pasidnd 
or a metiiod of getting^; 
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done. But no one has as yet challenged a 
Gherao forcefully or defied the people who 
indulge in this form of coercion. If that is 
done we doubt whether Gherao will remain 
non-violent or passive. It will then be a free 
for ail and end in courts of law for assault and, 
may be, causing grievous injury to people 
belonging to both sides. There are great 
brains now engaged in deciding the useful¬ 
ness and legality of Gherao as a socially 
recognised instrument of negotiation used by 
two parties engaged in a dispute. These out 
of court debates about Gherao are based on 
assumptions which arc incorrect. Firstly in 
a Gherao the two parties are not free to act 
in the same manner. One party is acting 
under duress, being forced to stay in one 
place for hours or days and without food, 
water or provision of normal conveniences. 
The other party have the upper hand and 
they say the first party cannot leave the 
place of negotiation until they agree to satisfy 
the demands of the second party. Such 
agreement even if it were achieved, would not 
be legally binding, being an act done under 
du ress. 

Freedom of movement is a right guaran¬ 
teed by law to all persons. So that a Gherao 
victim can at any time try to leave the place 
of Gherao. If such attempt were made and 
the people actively carrying out Gherao 
tried to stop the person or persons concerned 
from leaving, the result will inevitably lead 
to a scuffle and assault. There is also the 
possibility that persons in authority may begin 
to engage strong arm men as body guards. 
In that case a Gherao will lead to minor riots. 
What will then he the attitude of our leaders 
who are now discussing the usefulness of 
Gherao over cups of tea ? If one is forcibly 
detained and one does not submit to such 
detention qjwctJy bat tries to go away even 
; wfio win be legally guilty of 
that tffeadi. of jeace ?, The 


persons who initiate the Gherao or the person 
or persons who try to break the Gherao ? 
We think this Gherao is an offence under the 
law and it should be declared illegal in the 
following manner. 

1. All persons actively engaging in 
Gherao will be considered to have committed 
a breach of discipline and an act of delin¬ 
quency under the Standing Orders Act. It 
should also be declared a punishable offence 
under the IPC.- 

2. No agreement made by use of Gherao' 
will be valid at law and will not entitle 
the beneficiaries of such agreemnts to any 
benefits. 

3. Trade union and other union officials 
will be held responsible for the civil and 
criminal liabilities that arise out of a Gherao 
indulged in by the persons who would nor¬ 
mally be the members of such unions. 

4. A Gherao being unlawful it will be 
legally pennissible for persons in authority to 
engage special body guards to save them from 
such coercive persecution. 

5. It will be legal for the management of ' 
any establishment to declare a lock out if their 
workers engage ih Gherao. 

We think such legislation should be under- ■ 
taken at high level without much delay. For ' 
irresponsible conduct is the order of the day.- 
and one may wait too long to see the returq 
of sound commonsense to society as a normal 
reaction to public suffering and losses. : . 

A PRESIDENT FOR INDIA 

V 

The public are wondering who will be'' 
made President of India after the late Dr/, ''. 
Zakir Huscin. Mr. Giri is acting as President /' 
by virtue of being the Vice-President 
India. But there are people, importattt aod: 
powerful in the political field who wish to 
aet up some other caxtdidate for this coveted 
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post. Names have come up from the 
Congress camp of persons who have held 
h^h posts in the congress organisation ; but 
the names are not rousing great enthusiasm 
in the Public mind. The reason for this is 
that our past Presidents have been clearly 
great in character, idealism and achievement. 
The names that are being put forwards for 
consideration donot conjure up visions of 
great suffering and sacrilice unHiching devo¬ 
tion to ideals or the ability to rise to rela¬ 
tively unattainable heights m point of merit 
and achievement. Rajendraprasad, Radha- 
krishnan and Zakir Husein were all very 
remarkable and outstanding people. They 
could stand side by side with otlicr Presidents 
of other republics and not appear puny or 
common. We, therefore, have to look for 
such quality in our candidates for President¬ 
ship as will make us proud followers of the 
new leader of the nation. Mere po.sition in a 
political party, m the legal held or in the 
sphere of education cannot suffice. We must 
be particularly cautious about partisans or 
persons who arc fond of creating special 
friendly relations with foreign countries for 
obtaining credit or other assistance. Such men 
usually diag the country down in the eye of 
the world. We should be cautious about 
persons w'ho arc much publicised, but suffer 
from exceptional types of ideosyncracies. Such 
persons arc likely to make India the laughing 
slock of the political world. 

Where are then the persons who are out¬ 
standing in character merit, achievement and 
idealism .■* We cannot say off hand where 
or who they arc ; but there must be a good 
few in India and ail must search for them. 
People who arc political leaders have now 
become much moie ordinary than they were 
when India had to struggle for independence. 
Social reformers and persons devoted to the 
idea of achieving true national progress are 
now becoming rare and limited in outlook 
The President must possess an outstanding 
personality. He must not have the mentality 
of a job holder. He should not suffer from 
political party leanings. He must be a 
conservative where ideals, institutions and 
social systems require to be conserved, lie 
must be a radical in point of progress in 
science, development of the national economy 
Stnd building up newer concepts of the cvolu- 
liqh of Indian humanity. All thbse who are 
Joidclpg for candidates to be put up for the 
.■Frt^idential election are backing their own 


party men or the upholders of this or that 
idea or ideal. All such persons fail to fulfil 
the specifications we have tried to make out. 
We hope the people of India will try to look 
for persons who can satisfy our requirements 
more fully and without rousing doubts in 
our mind. ' 


SANCTITY OF FUND/VMENTAL RIGHTS 

The tirst victims of thoughtless radicalism 
arc the fundamental rights of humanity. For 
radicals, or leftists as they are called, begin 
their activities by being fanatical. Such enthu¬ 
siasts always look for seiuetliing to break so 
that there may be room to give material 
shape to new ideas. To these votaries of 
progress the old order stands condemned 
because it is old and for the evils that are 
found associated with its economy, politics, 
cultural institutions and social system. The 
established order usually protects faiths and 
beliefs, hierarchies and classes, ideas relating 
to rights and obligations codes of behaviour, 
moral values and a variety of standard’s for 
distinguishing superior from inferior, better 
from worse, desirable from undesirable and 
so on and so forth. The fanatical reformers 
usually deny the correctness of old faiths and 
beliefs, decry the classifications and differences 
and try to reassess all values, rights, obliga¬ 
tions and basic preferences. 'I’hc old order 
is rigid in certain respects but liberal in a 
general sense. There is no insistence on 
following a single creed, an inelastic set of 
rules of behaviour of fitting one’s entire life 
into a steel frame. There arc many religious 
creeds, social manners and customs, laws of 
inheritance, methods of settling disputes, 
solving problems and getting over difficulties. 
The.sc permit a wide variety in personal or 
social conduct which creates an atmosphere 
of freedom that can never be found 
in a .system which has to be accepted 
by all persons as absolutely faultless and 
perfect. 

All faiths and beliefs have more than one 
sect, sub-sect, version or interpretation. All 
philosophical thoughts have modifications and a 
variety of schools But the perfectionist docs 
not like his faith or philosophy to be anything 
other than what it is. In an old established 
economy one finds individual property and 
incomes, clan property, and incoipe ana great 
accuittuiationi of wealth and streams of valttd^ 
that belong to the itsttlpa or the chortdtei* 
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I'hcre are movements between these broad 
divisions of ownership. An individual can 
hand over his wealth to a Temple Trust, a 
Temple can employ, trade with or finance 
private individuals and the nation at large 
of course accepts interrelations as a normal 
part of everyday activities. It is much simpler 
fo have only national property ; but it is 
impossible to cut the individual out. For the 
individual is the basic unit of all economics. 
The individual also is the worker, the soldier 
and the peasant, and it is very difficult to 
turn the individual into an impersonal cog 
in the wheel whose mind will function only 
ttirough predetermined automatic reactions. 
No matter how thoroughly the individual 
might be indoctrinated, brainwashed and 
drilled to be a mechanical unit of the great 
machine society ; there would always arise 
matters of likes and dislikes, willingness and 
.intagonism, and contrary thoughts and 
opinions. There would be demands for more 
consumption, criticism of methods and 
systems ; attachment for possessions and 
persons, eagerne.ss to save, to make gifts or 
to consume in advance. The individual will 
;ilways want to earn now and consume later 
nr to consomc now and earn later. So that 
fmman beings will eventually try to go back 
lo methods and systems that have been 
:volvcd by the natural working of physical 
And psychological forces. 

The idea that there should be no property 
or that any property that exists must belong 
to whosoever needs it, can make use of it or 
grab it; is unworkable. In the established 
order property has to be acquired by inheri¬ 
tance, purchase or through gifts. Other 
methods will lead to scrambles and fights. 
And such rough and ready ways of distribu¬ 
tion of property rights will never bring about 
any stability of possession. 

Those who say that all land must belong to 
'iltivators have to arrange for transfers of 
'Wnership as soon as an owner of land ceases 

cultivate. A successor may refuse to culti- 
■aic the land he inherits. So that eventually 
li's idea can only lead to abolition of the 
■ystem of ownership of land. 

There is a factor known as inducement or 
ncentive in the field of production. Induce¬ 
ments stimulate production and the greater 
‘muence of somCtCOuntries is found on analysis 
m he the r^ult of properly organised and 
'vorked. method! of mducing gire^r prpduc* 


tion. Earning, saving and investing are 
important things in the sphere of economic 
inducements. One may say that investing is 
an economic sin, for it involves exploitation of 
man by man ; but it also helps man to pro¬ 
duce more, earn more, save more, invest 
more and consume more than he should be 
able to achieve without largely increased 
capital formation through individual effort. 
If the capital formation of “socialist” countries 
is compared to that of countries where 
incentives have been judiciously used by 
collaboration with workers representatives on 
the consultative bodies created by industries ; 
one will be profoundly intpressed by the 
achievement of the non-socialist countries 
like Japan, West Germany, Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land, Canada, the U.S.A. and many others. 
Playing with the fundamental economic rights, 
therefore will cause great damage to the 
economics of backward countries. There arc 
many leftist leaders who approach all econo¬ 
mic problems from a negative angle. “Do 
away with this and do away with that” is 
their one and only cure for the countrys* 
poverty and backwardness. They also try to 
give protection to institutions which have 
only done harm to the country and been 
misused by people. Thika Tenancy in the 
urban areas is only one example of such 
undeserved safeguarding of an economic 
nuisance. 

RIGHTS AND PRIVII.litJES FOR ALL 

E(iuality is one of the basic socio-moral 
principles of political progress, so is freedom or 
liberty. If therefore rights and privileges are 
specially reserved for political party members 
as opposed to all individuals or the nation as a 
whole, equality ceases to exist. Again, if 
freedom of opinion, association, choosing 
vocations or ways of life as well as freedom to 
earn, save, invest or give away what comes to 
people through work, is interfered with to 
any extent not required by clear cut and 
precise plans of achieving greater public well 
being ; liberty and freedom also fall victim to 
ill thought out schemes of so-called progrcfs 
which really push the community down 
hill. 

The Congress party had ideals based on 
curbing evil urges; inordinate greed and all 
desires which put self before society. But 
when power came into Congress hands, 
the leaders of that party set up an elabo¬ 
rate organisation spread all over the country 
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in which psrty members assured 
rights and privileges for themselves and 
. their proteges on an extensive scale. VVhat 
they did not arrange for they took by virtue 
of being in positions of power and through 
influence, inducement or other means. The 
Congress was building up the strength of 
the party and it was perhaps thought that 
self-denial and an ascetic outlook did not 
engender as much power as possession of 
wealth did. Acquisition of wealth therefore 
became a political objective and it was 
achieved directly by the party members or 
indirectly through affluent party supporters. 
We believe that the Congress has progress¬ 
ively lost favour with the public, due to 
their changed outlook in the matter of 
acquiring wealth and their close bonds of 
fellowship with businessmen. 

The leftists who challenged the Congress 
recently also told the public about their 
freedom from attachment to economic gain. 
But wherever we find the left in action we 
discover a tendency to occupy other peoples 
lands, fishing grounds or other property. The 
working class leftists engaging in Ghcrao and 
other kind of lawlessness do so for money 
gains. There are also closer relations with 
trades people, contractors and other members 
of the wealthier classes. These are bad 
symptoms and not in keeping with the declared 
aims of the leaders of the leftist groups. 
There are also not many signs of progress 
and improvement in departmental work and 
the normal work-habifs of government 
servants. We have not also heard that cor¬ 
ruption is on its way out from the hot-beds 
of anti-social activities. 

WHO CAN DO NO WRONG 

There was a time when the world was 
ruled by kings in an autocratic manner. No 
one could challenge anything that a king did. 
There was no appeal from judgments given 


by kings. People accepted the infallibility 
of the crown utterly and unquestioningly as 
a matter of political faith. “The king can 
do no wrong” was the basic principle of 
monarchical government. Then the people 
discovered that kings were doing wrong all 
the time and slowly got rid ot the kings. 
The world came to be ruled by elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. Governments were 
set up by majority groups of elected persons 
who lost their majority when they were found 
to be at fault. The Goverments had to resign 
if they lacked the support of a majority of 
the members of legislatures. The assumption 
therefore was that elected rulers could do 
wrong. But when governments by elected 
representatives became common and familiar 
to the people they began to extol the virtues 
of lesser known members of the elected bodies, 
who formed the opposition. That is when, for 
some time, the poorer classes, the workers and 
the so called leftists were accepted as incapa¬ 
ble of “doing wrong” like the ancient kings. 
Then, when the opposition groups began to 
form governments from time to time, they 
were also found to be full of fault. In fact 
now there are no persons or groups of persons 
who are incapable of doing wrong. The 
kingly virtue of inability to do any wrong has 
vanished from the face of the earth. There arc 
not any people who can do no wrong. Rather, 
there is greater variety in doing wrong now 
than ever before. The kings were tyrannical 
but did not enter all back lanes of life and 
every paltry institution or establishment to do 
things to the disadvantage of the public. 
The modern representatives of the people, on 
the other hand, give the public the advantages 
of self-government when they manage the 
affairs of the state without indulging in 
corrupt practices; but when they act 
immorally, things become all pervading in 
their injuriousness to the nation. So, one 
has to watch closely how the representatives 
act. Their words alone cannot guarantee the 
nations welfare. 
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“I think we are in rats’ alley where the 
doatl’ m^h 'Wat theJir bYjitfcs. \Ve have no 
(lirrctbrifts, no'bibliographies,'no 'authoritative 

f 11 

who’s who, and there is no comprehensive 
survey of Indo-Aiiglian literature,” -So wrote 
Ur. K. ,F,, Sripivas^a ,][,yeiigi^^ in lus preface to 
the Jhl'hps'. booklet pji Indo-Anglian i^tprpture 
iplO'U,,.^ ... _ , , 


, .Miiyh hps happened since then to chase 
aw'ay Dr, Iyengar’s sadness^ about the state 
of Indian writing in English. The professor 
himself has done a great deal to icniedy this 
situation. In 19.00 he brought out hiA.pio»c<T 
work , on tht^_ subjfpt, Rightly called: .The 
Indian Contftbutiqp to ^pglish. Literature., .fjipqC' 
then he has puji^li^hed 4 , jnor,e detailed study. 
entixlcd _lii4ion ,Writing .ifi ,English (1962). It 
H the. first sy 5 \crnatie $t^dy op the subject and 
hasi'bceu .wen.Tecpivefl ii\,thc,?<;holarly world. 
It hasbflen describe^ by m^ny as synTbolizing 
die I-.coining 9 f;agq,,of, Indian writing in 
English. The -jilsp contributed a 

chapter to the Contemporary Indian Literature 
(1957), which is a collection of papers read at 
a sympositftf/^ dl^ahSzdd '*^by the 'Sahitya 
AS;adbini. ■ Klils Dorothy M. Spencer’s Indian 
friction in Eh^llsh contkhfs ai^ excelfent 

c.ssa'y' 'bn ‘“^lidian’' SbeifetyST' Culture and 
I^lctidn**,' di^d’ aTl'“‘an'noth't'cfd bibliograpKy 
o( selected \^4)'rks' JW' Fictibn and Autobio¬ 
graphy. - > . 


• t ‘ ^ * 

A -rebcnt' tritical study in the Ticld’ has' 


bebn’ id'bne^ b'^ '-Mrs. i E. D^e^rctE,'^ ^fler 
,j/13/<Jn htoye/ in English : a cqm^pprqVve 
opJ»‘Oflch-(tl96$.) cobitheQMd life as a,‘tiiesii' 



entitled. The Novel Aifoat 'India ( since /nde- 
pendence ) Written by Indians in English. Mrs. 
Derrett examines' sorhe <bc 1 fy nov^’Is from this 
period but has also included’’ a few prc» 
independence examples fVcmi authors still 
active, or works recently reprinted. 

i ' . , ' 

In the bibliographic field -some pioneer 
work has been done by .the writer of this 
p.aper. My Indian Literature, vn English : a 
Bibliography in four parts, comprising poetry, 
drama', fiction and n autobfogralphy contains 
about 000 individual items in English, or 
translated from’ Indian Jangiiages into English. 
An hnportant publicatiott iP' the field of 
general bibliography' was” Jiubfislied by the 
Sahitya Akadcmi in 1962. Edited by B. S., 
Kesavan and V. Y. Kulkarni, it is to be 
completed in four voiuujcs,; two volumes of 
The National Bibliography of Indian Literature, 
lyOl-1953, have already been published. It 
is unfortunaio that the closing date of this 
work had to be 19jfL, because the Indian 
National Bibliography did not start until 1957. 
So for the period between 1953-1956, one 
has to rely oil foreign so 6 Yc«s like the Library 
of Congress, OrientallaDivision’s Southern 
Asia Accessions List,- which was published 
during the year +952-1960< It was later 
abandoned in favour of-Libsaify of Congress, 
Book' Procufement Gemcr’s. ■ Accession List, 
India FROM New Delhi-.'> Also in 1960 was 
brought out an Indian ventavcs entitled Impex- 
referenct catalogue df IndfSn Books, It provides 
a.listingofbooks an -India twntten in English 
and currently in-print. It-isi of course, out 
of date' hoW;- A ^ supplement has since 
been published''(1963H“ The Quarterly Clieck- 
Jlit df Ofl^tm iand'ohdief Sfvdles (1963-) is an 
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undertaking of the American Bibliographic 
Service. It is the only easily accessable trade 
bibliography of current materials but 
unfortunately it cannot be relied upon for 
completeness. 

There are not very many biographical 
sources available on contemporary Indian 
authors. Who’s who of Indian Writer’s is a 
useful collection of biographical sketches of 
Indian authors who have written in the field 
of literature. It was prepared by India’s 
national academy of letters, the Sahitya 
Akademi. First published in 1961, it has 
been re-issued by the East-West Center, 
University of Hawaii, in 1964. 

A considerable amount of material has 
appeared in some periodicals in the past 
decade. Some domestic and foreign periodi¬ 
cal titles that specialize in the discussion of 
Indian literatures are the following : 

Indian Literature, 

jcyrnci of Commonwealth Literatures, 

Literature- Bast & West, 

Mahfil, 

Quest, 

We must stop here for a moment and 
comment on the role of English language in 
the development of Indo-Anglian literature. 
It was a common belief before independence 
that the use of English would be ruled out 
from the literary circles of India soon after 
she became a sovereign state. Strangely 
enough, the achievement of Indian indepen¬ 
dence in 1947 has acted to stimulate creative 
writing in English instead of discouraging it 
and even destroying it. By a strange irony 
Indian literature in English has been fiourish- 
ing since independence more successfully than 
it flourished before. In terms of actual pub¬ 
lication figures, in 1962 (for which the latest 
figora could be located), 9,361 books were 
?^««!ih1ighed in English in India, 2,803 in Hindi, 


and 2,043 in Bengali. These arc startling 
figures if one remembers that English is 
spoken by some four million people in the 
country* and Hindi (with its related dialects) 
by about a hundred million. 

Commenting upon the place of English in 
Indian writing. Raja Rao, novelist, wrote 
in the foreword to his first novel, Kanthapura 
( 1938 ) : 

“We cannot write like the English. We 
should not. We cannot write only as 
Indians. We have grown to look at the 
large world as part of us. Our method of 
expression therefore has to be a dialect... 
distinctive and colourful as the Irish 
or the American. Time alone will 
justify it.” 

Time has justified, more than warranted, 
Raja Rao’s comment. The Indian literature 
in English has now had a tradition of over 
one and a quarter century of writing. It can 
roughly be divided into five unequal parts : 
the age of the pioneers (1820-1870); the age 
of religious and literary awakening 1870-1900); 
the age of political awakening (1900-1920); 
the Gandhian era (1920-1947) ; the era of 
Independence (1947 and after). 

Raja Rammohun Roy ( 1774-1833 ) was 
the father of Indo-Anglian literature, as 
indeed he was the father of the Indian 
renaissance itself. Henry Louis Vivian 
Derozio (1809-1831) was the first of the Indo- 
Anglian poets. His most ambitious poem was 
the Fa kit of Jungheera, but he was even more 

•This probably refers to the number 
of Indians who have declared English to be 
their language. In fact the number of English 
knowing people in India far exceed four 
million. The circulation of English newspapers 
was 5‘3 million in 1964 (Hindi newspapers 3'^ 
million). University educated English knowluS 
people in India .Would be more 6lkpa;*iP 
milUon in numberi Ed. M; ^ 
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successful in his sonnets and lyrics. More 
gifted still was Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
( 1824-1873 ) whose narrative poem The 
Captive Ladle (1849) can still be read with 
great interest. 

From 1870 to 1900 India experienced a 
spiritual quickening that stimulated literature 
as well. The precocious sisters, Aru and 
Torn Dutt. the brothers Manmohan and 
Aurobindo Ghosh and the translator and 
historian Roniesh Chunder Dutt (1849-1909) 
were among those who contributed the first 
impressive chapter in the history of Indo- 
Anglian literature. 

The two opening decades of the twentieth 
centuary was the explosive political awakening 
of the people. It was the era of Tagore and 
Aurobindo Ghosh, of Gokhale and Tilak. 
Tagore won the Nobel Prize in 1913 for his 
Gitanjall, 

Mahatma Gandhi’s magnetic personality 
had hold not only on the politics of India 
but it also influenced many literary figures. 
Venkataramani’s novels, Murugan, the Tiller 
(1927) and Kandan, the Patriot (1932), were 
effective reflections of Gandhian revolution 
in economics and politics, while Mulk Raj 
Anand’s Coolie ( 1933 ) and its successors 
sought to present the plight of the under¬ 
privileged in the Indian society. 

The period after independence has been 
one of great creative activity. R. K. 
Narayan’s waiting for the Mahatma (1955), 
The Guide ( 1959 ), and The Man Eater of 
MalgudI (1961), have helped to consolidate 
his reputation as a fine craftsman with a 
humane outlook. Raja Rao*s The Serpent and 
the Rope ( 1960) is rich in philosophical 
undertones. Bhabani Bhattacharya, Kamala 
Markandaya, Manohar Malgonker, Khush* 
want Singh and Balachandra Rqan are 


among the other successful novelists of the 
mid-century. 

Themes in Modern Indo-Anglian 
Literature 

The whole subject of themes and trends 
in modern Indo-Anglian literature is most 
complex, and contains few common elements. 
There are, however, a few common considera¬ 
tions. *For export only’ is a label Indian 
commentators much too readily attach to the 
bulk of Indo-Anglian literature. This is quite 
often true. The aim of the Indian writer 
writing in English is to interest the western 
reader and thus he is obliged to offer some 
details that may be considered unnecessary 
for an Indian audience. For example, B. 
Rajan makes his hero in The Dark Dancer 
describe the steps in making Idli and sambhar 
for no ostensible purpose (pp. 83-84). Other 
novelists may inform us that 'the sari is 
ordinarily five or six yards long,’ and that 
thalls are round shallow trays, (cf. Nayantara 
Sahgal’s A Time to be happy. 1963. p. 57) Even 
R. K. Narayan, who generally seems blissfully 
unconcerned about the foreign audience, 
is sometimes found making concessions for 
their ignorance. I quote from the Bachelor 
of Arts : 

*‘Thc light showed the thief to be .. 

wearing only a loin cloth. The loin 
cloth was ochre coloured, indicating 
that he was a sanyasi, an ascetic.” (p. 46) 

A second tendency, which might be 
taken as an indication of the Indo-Anglian 
writer’s awareness of the audience, is his 
fondness for describing Indian festivals, and 
colorful social ceremonies. Holt and Divall, 
festivals that fascinate the foreigners, occur 
with surprising frequency in Indian fiction 
written in English. The account of an 
Indian wedding is another regular feature. 

A third aspect may be called the Indo-- 
Anglian novelist’s projection of the familiar 
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Indian image. There arc certain established 
stereotypes that tJie West expocta* tQ»-h<3af 
about India, and consciously or not, many 
writers continue to adher^ to these images. 
The image of Indian womanhood, for 
example, finds its prototype in Kamala of 
The Dark . Dancer, the gentle, suffering, 
forgiving ,a»d somewhat idealized creature 
who can be recognized again as Prcmala 
in Some Inner Fury of Kamala Markandayi. 
The women in Narayan's novels, for 
example, Savitri in The Park Room, and 
Murgayya’s wife in The Financial Expert, all 
follow the classical model of Sita in their 
submissive,sejf-effacing qualities. 

Another shock theme is mysticism, which 
is part of the usual exotic image of India'. 
Kamala Markandaya, in her novel 
Possession^ extracts the maxintum amount of 
commercial potential from this theme, 
presenting an artist and a swami and their 
mystical relationship. Narayan’s The Guide 
and Bhabani Bhattacharya’s He who Rides V 
Tiger deal with spiritual charlatanism ;''and 
A Silence of Desire by Markandaya presents 
the conflict between mystic faith and scienti^ 
fic logic. 

t 

The vanis}tiqg race of privileged people, 
the Maharajas and Nabobs, have always 
been an object of fascination for the 


'democratic Wesf'’anyHw'-find* ridt k negli¬ 
gible number of ‘‘Htdb-Ahglidn * novfels 
projecting the ‘ 'glHmorous’ image Of ' these 
minor royalties. Beginning with Mulk Raj 
Anand’s The Private Life of an Indian Prince, 
we have Arthur Lall’s The House at 

^ , II.’ ' . I , 

Adampur and later Sunlight on a Broken 
Column by Attia Hussain. The best seller 

' • j » J <1 . , ] 

by Malgonkar called The Princes and Ahmed 
All’s Ocean of Night are in the same 
category. 


'To consider one mor^ well-known marked 
featUie which implies an aw'areness of thi 
western audience, we may note that the 
Indo-Anglian novelist invariably feels com¬ 
pelled to take a specific stand with regard 
to the impact of the West tipoh India. 
The Serpent and the ' Rope is the most 
successful example, but the encounter 
between East and West has been a subject 
of many other novels where personal crisis 
in the life of a western-educated hero 
becomes a stpdy in the impact of the 
West upon the East. 


;V 


None of these 'tendencies "mentioned 
above are by ady’ means universally 
applicable to all the Writers ' of ' this 
genre. Indo-Anglian writing is so imeven 
in qualitv that any geherallization is bound 
to have numerous excepiioris. ’ ’1 ‘ 
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K'.''ViSWANATHAM 


• ft M 

When we . cpnaidcr, t^ha^ , present 
population of the cojmt^y has j^e^phed th,e 
staggering figure of 520 millions and that at 
the present rate the figure will be doubled in 
about 28 years wer should .Tcalisc tha,t ,thc 
problem has assumed grave., prppprt^oi^^^ and 
that it should be dealt with as a mat^e^ pf, 
emergency. ■ , . . , . , ,, 


Ours is recognised as a poor a.nd backward 
country. So thp (jovernment are trying 'to 
develop the country ,and make it rich and 
prosperous and with tltis view they are 
executing the 5-ye,ar, plans. Through these 
plans they desire to indastrialise the country' 
and to increase agricultural production! 
With this purpose they have invested over 
Rs. 3,000/- crores in industries and about 
Rs. 1,G00/- crores more on agricultural 
development schemes. All these Afe intended 
to increase the 'per capita, income. anjl,,the, 
standard of living pf each.individua^ and make 
everybody prosperous and happy, ^^Juf the, 
Government have- notf I'tom the, beginning 
reckoned with the rapid , .mcrfi9sc,,,]Ol'j,. tl^e, 
population, which during a period of 20 years 
has increas'd by about' 170 milliorisj (from 


350 to 520 mi]li6hs)r ' Arid ori alictitmt' of'-thk 
all the efibrts that Gbvt,'-have''made'so far 
have come to’*hafighf' Thus'after a. period, 
of 20 years‘“sibce'^iridepertdenertf-we are no¬ 
where nearer 'th6 gbal fhat' Was - Itiiiirtiu at; - 
And if the popul^tibAr’ghts'eii ififflpeatflmg at 
this rate siot only will there be no improve- 
ment but soon a scramble will result for the 


necessities qf life that rtjay end m total "disaster 
to the country. 


At tte flhSc of indfeb«“^«Wce'riur populaw. 
tion was a'bout' 350 ' ItrfllHbrii. ^ fiVentJtJMs wai^ 
<Vnsidere<i lal'ge'fof i'pribV' cdhittry^ lUMu^uratf 
But if'the *'prhbHW^rViifittifcl« htvibat Oatc 


it would haye yielded quick and lasting results. 
But .Govt, were , supremely indifferent to the 
problem and went on concentrating On*- 
everything else other than this fundamental 
problem. It took nearly 10 years for the 
Govt, to wake, up and realise the necessity 
of looking at the problem. And it was only ' 
after' 1965 that they began to take concrete' 
steps. ‘But by then there was a substantirif 
increase of-the population and the task became 
more difficuk to tackle. - . , , 

Despite this however the steps taken by 
Govt. were half hearted^ inelBficient' and' 
uncertain. Little did they seem to realise 
that the incentives that they gave were mostly 
abused and wasted. Doctors reported a 
mftrib'er of'vasectomy operations which they" 
cbuld never have performed. People who 
pas.scd the age of reprotduction were reported/ 
to have been operated upon. And in certain' 
cases even bovs were made to undergo the* 
operation. A large number of bogus opera¬ 
tions were claimed as genuine. All this ■was 
done with a view to draw the payments 
illegally. The result was that these schemes" 
had no impact on the problem. Ten years 
after the' scheme came into operation and 
crores of rupees were spent and distributed, 
there wai no reduction in the birth rate'. 

' i» »1 ^ 

Actually it increased from 13 per 1,000 to 21 
and the''population increased on the same 

4 

scale as before viz., 2.2%. 

i- 

, Population control ,i 5 not somctmng use-* 
prohibition . or some other political policy, 
which cannot .be easily assessed. This is* 
pjirely ar^matter of facts and figures. This'iA*- 
atstbeme, in which resulting, figures will slio’wr; 
clearly. whether the scheme was ^roperiy* 
planned) and executed or not. And in a 
nfhtter.of £his.sort a scheme that'does not show 
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results must be scrapped and a better scheme 
must quickly be put in its place. 

During the last 20 years our population 
has increased from 350 to 520 millions. 
This shows clearly that the measures taken by 
Govt, have failed completely and that they 
shotdd immediately change the methods. 

During the same period Japan had a 
serious population problem. But she attacked 
it with vigour and has since made a specta¬ 
cular success. From 1947, in 20 years she 
was able to bring down the birth rate from 
34.3 to 17.5 per 1,000 which is said to be the 
lowest for any major country. She succeeded 
in reducing the annual population growth to 
1% which is less than half of that of our 
country. 

If Japan could perform this miracle, among 
her other multifarious and colossal activities 
within 20 years, why were we not able to do 
this ? What is required is will and 
determination. These have been sadly lacking 
in us and in our Govt. Conditions in Japan 
may be different no doubt. But we have to 
evolve our own methods that suit our 
conditions. But have we made any attempts 
to do this ? 

It is a mistake to think that the entire 
scheme can be put through purely on a 
voluntary basis and by giving incentives. It 
is difficult to understand this method of 
approach on the part of the Govt. If 
compulsion was found necessary in the case 
of prohibition, in the procurement of food 
grains etc, and controls could be enforced on 
every conceivable article, it passes one’s 
imagination how Govt, thought that in a 
difficult matter of this nature, sweet good will 
would achieve this task. Govt, have committed 
a grave blunder in this matter and as the 
results have conclusively shown their methods 
‘were unsuccessful. It is time therefore they 


changed the system and adopted a more 
pragmatic approach without delay. 

Population is something like a runaway 
express going downhill. If it is not stopped 
and controlled in time it will soon crash itself 
and nothing can save it. 

No body can deny that the problem is 
difficult and complex in our country where 
superstitions reign supreme with a number of 
leaders swearing against every kind of control 
and the masses ignorant and illiterate and 
unable to understand the deep implications of 
the problem. It is exactly for those reasons 
that Govt, have to use all their ingenuity and 
use the required degree of compulsion to 
achieve the objective. But successful it must 
be for there is no alternative. If we do not face 
the consequences now we cannot avoid them 
later when they become immensely more 
difficult. 

In practice it has been found that there 
are only three methods which are practicable 
in our country. One is vasectomy for those 
who have already more than 4 children ; the 
other arc the loop for the poorer sections 
and the pill for the educated. 

Instead of offering incentives, Govt, should 
compel people by law to undergo the operation 
free of charges. Similarly they must offer 
the loop or the pill free of all charges to 
every married woman of this land. This may 
cost much but this will be found much cheaper 
than offering the misused incentives. 

Govt, should take up the matter on a war 
footing, carry the scheme to every one of the 
5,50,000 villages and the hundreds of towns 
in the country, divert funds from every other 
dii'cction towards this supreme objective* 
Only then will the scheme succeed. Once a 
big effort such as this is carried out 
fully, people wiU’ co-operate ap4 
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the population growth will be checked and 
finally reduced. We can then perhaps see 
that the population comes down to about 
200 millions which is what the country can 
support. This will assure lasting prosperity 
to the country. 

While the reduction of population will 
ensure adequate food and desirable standard 
of life to the average citizen of the country 
it is after all a quantitative control. There 
t s however another control which we have 
to exercise and that may be called the 
qualitative control. 

A nation consists of individuals and the 
nature of an individual therefore determines 
the quality of a nation. A nation's back¬ 
wardness, its poverty, its weakness etc. are 
ultimately traceable to the physical weakness 
of its individuals and their mental backward¬ 
ness. Therefore it is of paramount impor¬ 
tance to see that the people comprising a 
nation are strong and sturdy, are sharp and 
alert in their mental faculties, are immune 
to diseases and have all the desirable qualities 
for making a healthy and vigorous nation. 
This is takan care of by a branch of science 
which unfortunately is totally neglected all 
over the world, but to our country it 
is of particular importance and of special 
application. 

Unlike several other countries of the world 
our nation is a mixture of a large number of 
races and peoples. The fact that we have 
altogether 872 languages and dialects in the 
country is a point in question. There can be 
no doubt that this figure of 872 represents 
more or less the number of races in this 
country because a language always goes with 
a race and is not eMily given up even after the 
passage of centuries. Some these races were 
no doubt of the highest calibre but a large 
'number of ttiem are of poor quality. As all 
'the people In our cottn^ are a 


mixture of many of these races and as 
inferior types always predominated over better 
types the country has suffered badly and 
over the centuries the average standard of, 
an individual of our country has become low. 
Thus the stature of an average man is low, hU 
strength and his immunity against disease is 
poor and his mental efficiency is low, apspt 
from a large number of other defects. There 
can be no doubt that if our country is now 
in a backward condition in several respects, 
it is ultimately due to this poor standard of 
the individual in the country. 

The question is whether anything can be 
done to rectify this all prevasive situation, 
we can say definitely that it is possible to do 
something to a certain extent and in certain 
respects. 

It is just about a hundred years back that 
the fundamental laws of heridity were 
discovered by the Austrian Monk, Gregor 
Mendel and about the same time Charles 
Darwin announced his theory of evolution 
and of Natural Selection. These laws of 
nature discovered by these eminent men are 
of the highest importance in the development 
of living beings. 

By a practical application of these 
principles, scientists have been able to 
perform some miracles in regard to plants 
and animals. Thus they have evolved seeds 
that yield enormously increased quantities 
of produce, plants that are much bigger and 
larger and those that are free from diseases 
and other weaknesses. Similar and even 
more spectacular results have been obtained 
in the case of domesticated animals. 

But our social habits, moral codes, supers . 
stitions and antiquated religious beliefs have 
stood in the way of utilising this invaluable 
knowledge for the improvement of human 
Stock. Bat considering the conditions prevail- 
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vng in our country at tHe present time thtiifc 
'•» '^good reason to alffply sOihc of tKcse 
principles for the iniprovcii)cnt 6f our people:' 

« K 

In the first instance it can be used fevf the 
elimination of a number of diseases. Our 
country has the unenviable, distinction of 
having' the second largest number of blind 
people in the world. - There are millions and 
millions of people who suffer from leprosy, 
asthma and similar incurable diseases. Some 
of these are due to environmental circums¬ 
tances, infection, and bad - • social living 
conditions. But behind most of these causes 
;there are also genetical defects. - 

' ' '4 

Few diseases are really hereditaiy. VV'hat 
is hereditary are the defective organs. When 
organs are defective they arc prone to be 
affected by similar diseases giving the 
jmpression that such diseases aic hereditary. 
'^By putting a stop to the' inheritance of such 
defective organs, the disease can be controlled 
4n(i eliminated. 

t 

r 

, Asthma is considered hereditary.' When 
IJerson with this di-seasc-marries and brings 
forth cliildren he is leaving behind rouglily 3 
out of every 4 children with this disease. 
This goes on adinfinitum until as we now sec 
there are millions and rhillions of peopleIwho 
suffer from this dreaded disease. As there is 
practically no ■ cure for this the - tendency is 
for a perpetual increase of people who- suffer 
-from this disease. And so is the case with 
•es^ery other incurable disease. Insanity is 
a\9o considered a particularly hereditary 

malady. 

* 

. Such a situation can be controlled by 
preventing such people from marrying or if 
thia is not possible by sterilising them before 
they.begin to procreate. li this is done 'on 'a 


'hEftionill-'sdhltfoall 'such'-diseases’ can be made 
td disappear xVithirf-the life time of a single 
'^efteratWn.' ' ’ 

. j 'i ” "il’y ;! , u, .. , • ^ \ 

. ■ iThe-w^k: must b»^ dons by Govt, through¬ 
out the country in a systematic manner and 
at the same time. This will en.sure that the 
tfiSeaSfes '%if4>'nsoted fyut-dr'llle country quickly 
hth’tfSubtly.'"Iffall mcurablc diseases are thus 
cHnfihated ‘tht? nation'*will gafti not only in the 
'Hnprovpff'htfiftldi of the petiple but also in the 
sa't^ing''bf’’a Im of wasted ehergy and money 
’'A'hi(iK‘"is sp4nt for treating these incurable 
diseases 




This however ’ is still' otily a part of the 
effort. Moreover it is .i"negative effort, by 

‘ • f, , 

which wc mean we are eliminating the 
diseased and the undesirables. But the real 
edbre should'be towards positive results which 
means wc' "shbultf' improve 'the quality of 
individuals. T^iis 'is c/one by marrying into 
sclecfed fattiilicsf for high stature, for strong 
and sturdy' bodies, for'sharp mental faculties, 
for high immunity* againsf diseases, for 
personal 'appearance arid a number of other 
good” qualities’. This work will be however 
beyond the capacity of the tiovt. But they 
s^iouid'by education and propaganda create 
public opinion in favour of such ideas and 
should encourage it oh a voluntary basis and 
also perhaps by introducing a system of 
cbriificates and incentives.'» 

r f r I' . s 

li‘i.will be realised, that this method of 
quality control of populjttion is really as 
important as the quantity control. A vigorous 
and>-simultaneous drive, in both directions will 
ensure heaUh, wealth and, happiness to the 
people and the nation and. .will ultimately lead 
the counwiy^ to,a pos^f^n of superiority among 
then nations: the world- .. 




BRITISH RELATIONS WITH S. W. BENGAL 

BINOD SANKAR DAS 


The term ‘South-Western Bengal’ in the 
eighteenth century conveys a dynamic 
concept. The period commencing from 1757, 
the year of the battle of Plassey may be 
proposed to end in the year ot the Sepoy 
Mutiny of 1857. Within these hundred years 
the fnintier-line of the Bengal Presidency 
had been continuously extended like the 
‘Wild VVest’ of America, till in the last half 
of the eighteenth century the South-Western 
Bengal Presidency included the ‘nimki 
mahals’ ( salt tracts ) of Midnapur district 
and the outlying ‘Jungle Mahals’ (forest 
tracts) with Bhtini-suffix. After 1803 it 
covered Orissa including Mayurbhanj* and 
the costal salt districts of Balasore, Cuttack 
and Puri as well as Ranchi and Palaniu 
Districts including the Santal Parganas of 
Behar. 

The chiefs and tribes of the ‘Bhum’ 
countries from the remote past had enjoyed 
administrative concessions from the successive 
Hindu and Muslim rulers. But the 
Company’s government for the first time 
imposed various restrictions on these ‘wardens 
of the march-lands’ which led to sporadic 
agrarian disturbances. The period witnessed 
peasant revolts in the jungle mahals leading 
to a climax in the chuar uprisings of 1799 and 
the naek revolt of 1833. Similarly, in Orissa 
led by Jagabandhu Bidyadhar the palk 
upsurge took place in the first half of the 
nineteenth ceiitury''*. In the same period the 
kol insurrection of Chhota-Nagpur also broke 
out and spread out to the Santal Parganas. 
From 1757 a continuous process of develop¬ 
ment of these revolts may be studied as 
ultimately finding its climacteric point in the 
popuUir aspect of the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857®. 
The. ptobl^s'and^ genesis of these almost 
pa^itllei revolt were more or less of,t^ 


politico-economic character in relation to 
the impact of the British rule. 

These forest and salt tracts became a cause - 
of much headache to the rulers but received 
little attention from the historians. Some of., 
the historians, ignorant about the historiciU 
backgiound "of the people, have advanced 
their pet theories about their thinking process -.' 
and had their peculiar way of working them out. 
The misunderstanding about their way of life ;, 
is no less focussed in ancient Sanskrit. Jains . 
and Bengali literature. Literary works like' 
‘Acharanga Sutta’ ( 6th century B. G. ) refem'. 
to these peoples in contemptuous langua^e.u 
But the aboriginal lower class peoples of 
Kadha received new justification and valtfe. 
in Kabikankan Cbandi (last decade of Ibt; 
sixteenth Century) and Dharma Mangal df- 
Ghanaram (first half of the eighteentll, 
century), which were written in an age of 
cultural synthesis of Bengal. 

The British civilian writers like J. C. Prico 
and WAY. Hunter, mainly on the basis of thelf < 
access to Midnapur Gollectorate Records, and 
Revenue and Judicial records some of whiok 
were published by W. K. Firmiogcr, have 
drawn a very dismal picture of the struggle 
between the local elements and the early 
conquistadores in this formative period of 
British rule in Bengal. The authors of the 
District Gazetteers and Census Report, 1951. 
and some Indian writers like J. Basu and ’T* 
Pal have more or less followed that b^ttStr 
track. Very recently researches on th®; 
regional history of Orissa and Behar have beem 
undertaken by Dr. K. M. Patra of Bhuba^; 
neswar. Dr. J. G. Jha of Patna and Dr. - Mi 
Virottam of the Ranchi Universities. Tq; 
some of the autors these uprisings were the 
manl^tations of A crude form of profet^; 
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against the infiltration of Hindu population 
and culture in the tribal society rasulting in 
die elimination of tribal chiefs and their ways 
of life. Concentrated in their studies on the 
isolated revolts of their regions they hiTive 
neglected to analyse the under-current of 
parallel forces at work and their inter-connex¬ 
ions which gave these revolts an inter-state 
cosmopolitan character. The case of Kol 
insurrections of Chhota-Nagpur or revolt of 
the Raja of Mayurbhanj may be studied. 
It can not be denied that the stimulas to the 
revolts were given not only by the uprisings 
outside the area, in the Jungle Mahals and 
Orissa, but also by the Maratha powers. The 
fact that the Nagabanshi chiefs of Chhota- 
Nagpur had family and trade ralations with 
the Jungle Zamindars also can not be ignored. 
It was not ‘despair’ but an acute sense of 
discord against alien rule that entered into 
the the composition of the revolt against the 
British administration. 

The theory that the revolt was caused by 
a crude form of regionalism working against 
the process of Hinduization which was on its 
way on the eve of the British impact, is an 
over-simplification of a rather varied and 
complex socio-economic problem. The 
authors like Dr. J. C. Jha steadily neglected 
to analyse the socio-economic implications of 
the revolt refusing to follow what they think a 
Marxist way of thinking [ Dr. J. C. Jha—The 
Kol Insurrection of Chhota-Nagpur, Cal, 
1933, p. 5]. In fact in a period which 
witnessed the collapse of the Nizamat autho- 
t^iy, the British authorities resumed all sorts 
pf service tenure without accepting the 
> responsibility of the landowners to establish 
law and order in the country-side. This 
iresultcd in the complete elimination of 
iniddlemen from the production sector and 
led to the fast pauperisation of the 
^ginal producers. Resumption of service- 
and the increasing role of mooey.remi 


which gradually pushed out the age-old 
system of produce-rent in the mode of pay¬ 
ment, and the complexity in the currency 
system threw a class of original producers 
(who were dependent on a class of peasantry 
with stock) out of the existing production 
machinery. The British administration also 
introduced a new mode of investment over 
the soil and a new class of bureaucrats in the 
locality who were aliens to the tottering tribal 
societies. They were desired by the British 
rulers to act as a cementing force in the 
tribal society but they became the target of 
attack. As an aftermath of the revolt the 
British rulers had to accept tacitly the owner¬ 
ship of the existing land-holders over the soil 
and postpone further rearrangement of 
revenue system until the Tribal societies had 
settled down to normal conditions. It is also 
to be observed that that these regions were 
situated on a strategic position and many 
important trade-routes traversed these areas 
from Bengal to Northern and Southern India. 
British assumption of trade monopoly over 
salt, betclnut, tobacco and other commodities 
like opium and indigo over this wide region 
had also its impression on the socio-economic 
upheavals which 6nd little scope in their 
writings. That being so, no religious or 
national case can possibly sufficiently explain 
the genesis of the revolts. It also appears 
unlikely that Hinduism which was not backed 
by missionary organisation and which had 
included within its fold a variety of totemistic 
features should have taken the form of an 
intrusive and irritating element among the 
tribals. The conjunction of the defeat of the 
Hos in 1827, at the hands of the British and 
the out-break of the revolts in Orissa, Chota- 
nagpur and the Jungle Mahals soon after 
is no less striking. Some modern writers 
including some Russian orientalists Uke 

I. M. Reiaaer* £. N. Koinaro4 
Pavlov at well M tome modem ladiaD 

have followed fSuwtimdly ■ what. 
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Marxist interpretation of popular revolts 
while others have been branded by them as 
following anti-Marxist views. 

To them the economic factor is the ultimate 
determining factor. But there are historians 
who want to follow the school of Fraued or 
the frontier hypothesis of F. J Turner to 
explain the impact of the expansions of 
British dominions in India or the challenge 
and response theory of A. Toyenbee to 
illustrate the agrarian revolts in the south-west 
Bengal Presidency in the first half of the 18lh 
century. Without being an economic deter- 
minbt or a monocausationist, under the 
torrents of so many theories, it would be a 
lapse on the part of an author to follow a 
lion-pluralistic view on the history of this 
region. 

Some of these books suffer from paucity of 
original source materials necessary for the 
proper analysis of the problems. The study 
of revenue records of the Government of 
W. Bengal and the volumes of Secret and 
the Political Proceedings and Consultations 
in the National Archives containing valuable 
informations which could not be had in the 
Midnapur Collectorate Record Room, was 
perhaps essential althou^ih steadily overlooked 
by some of the authors. The state Archives 
at Bhubaneswar contains valuable informa¬ 
tion regarding Orissa salt trade not available 
in Calcutta or in Midnapur. The records in 
the Midnapur Collectorate Record Room 
were mostly brittle and worms-eaten. The 
manuscript literature preserved in the Sahitya 
Parishad, Midnapur contains valuable histori¬ 
cal materials. 

I 

The local revolts must always be reset in 
their social context. The previous authors 
were unaware either of the socio-economic 
implications of these agrarian disturbances 
which assumed the dimensions of militant 
•regbjnalistn* or of the forces of past history 


and tradition which shaped these movements. > 
Above all, an appreciation of economic 
relations of this region with the Gompany*s 
government demands a review of two funda- ■ 
mental forces at work : (1) The impact of 
foreign forces and (2) the potentiality of the 
non-Aryan elements. These two basic forces 
played major roles in the history of this 
region. 

The dominant role of foreign influence may 
be illustrated by dividing the history of this 
region into three distinct phases: Hindu,' 
Islamic and British. Probably, from the sixth 
to the fourth century B. C. South-Western 
Bengal (or known as Radha) came into , 
contact with the Hinduised Indo-Aryan force 
of the northern part of India. In the second . 
phase, the challenge of Islam, influenced its 
cultural life. In the last phase, a new foreign 
force accompanying a warrior-cum-merchant 
class of Europe gradually transformed thc 
social framework of the tracts. In each phase 
of political developments the cycles of foreign 
impact have widened in extent and quality 
ensuring change in social relationships. The . 
illustration of the imprint of the natives 
civilization is reflected in the names of the 
region. The place names ending in Bhum» 
suffix suggest that the mahals were predomi¬ 
nantly inhabited by the people of the soil 
and these were the ‘Bhum’ or the birth-place 
of their chiefs. From the traditions regarding 
the origin of the Bhum countries a pattern 
of the early Aryan settlements may 6* 
studied.* 

These ‘Bhum’ countries sometimes had 
been subdued by military adventurers w^o. 
were either aboriginals themselves or the; 
Aryan immigrants. The royal families 
the Tungas immigrated from Orissa white,' 
some came from northern India like the 
chiefs of Dhalbhum and Singhbhum. Some 
of the chiefs, 'Majhis* or 'Singhs’ as they were 
called in Samantabhum, after a coup de, 
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palais, with the blessings of their tribal 
goddesses and their priests, were raised by the 
primitive community to the highest position^. 
But in spite of these ancient transplantations 
of populations the monarchical conception 
ih relation to a predominantly agrarian 
Oconomy remained unaltered*’. 

Both anthropological and archaeological 
evidences, embodying traditional values and 
historical materials, being reinforced by 
ancient literary sources convey a graphic 
picture of the policy then in existence in the 
region'^. Common land as the only means of 
production was held on the basis of community 
ownership of the tribe as a whole and the 
surplus produce of the village belonged 
inherently to all the members of the self* 
sustained economic units. The extreme 
backwardness of the productive forces 
prompted by insufficiency of production 
imposed collective labor on the people making 
impossible the existence of private production 
and households**. The mode of conducting 
the war and that of disposal of the acquired 
wealth necessary for agricultural production 
were made on the community basis and not 
by private appropriation by a class. The 
splitting of production into agriculture and 
manufacture, howevei*, gave rise to production 
directly for exchange leading to commerce, 
^hen precious metals began to play a leading 
irole in the social or property relations. 
Towards the end of the Hindu period city- 
life emerged which promoted the immigration 
of the artisan classes from the hinterland of 
tribal and village units to the religious and 
commercial centres on the basis of exchange 
0f commodity productions. Tamralipta, a 
great emporium of the orient, then developed 
With its vast contact with the outside world 
wUh a free competitive enterprise as the 
l^tive force of the economy. 

In this region the king was neither 
■yyi autocrat nor hu functions were conceived 


in terms of legislation as it has been pro¬ 
pounded by scholars®. The system of over- 
lordship in the Hindu period can never 
be called to be quasifeudal or feudal 
as fully developed as in Europe and 
questions of land- tenure and taxation in cash 
did never emerge in the state-craft. The 
service to the state and taxes in kind and 
service, fixed by law and conventions of the 
tribal society which remained unaltered even 
in the Pre-British period, were regarded as 
wages of the king for the service of 
protection’®. The mobility of the society was 
revealed in its steady negation to the predomi¬ 
nance of the priest or warrior classes in the 
society. [ B.J.P. (Gr). Fori William, April 28, 
1818 From W. Ewerts W. B. Bayley) No. 37]. 
The Dorns and Bagdis or the sebaits and 
‘Bhaktas, as they were called, replaced the 
ruling classes in the worship of the deities like 
Dharma or Jagannath. The literary sources 
testify that like Kalaketu of Kabikankan 
Ghandi or Kalu Dom of Dharma Mangal, all 
the leading personages of the period made 
their fortunes from the lowest strata of the 
society. 

A second series of blows came to them in 
the second phase of their political and 
economic transition. It was the blow of 
Islam. The Afghans and later on the 
Mughals necessitated by the demand of a 
centralised revenue system introduced an 
organised money-economy and placed a new 
order of warrior and money-lending classes 
over the peoples of this frontier regions. But 
in spite of this invasion of foreign elements 
the ancient agrarian system remained intact 
with only minor modifications in the existing 
rent-rolls and boundaries of political Units. 
Todar Mall, a Rajasthani Hindu revenue 
minister of Akbar, made little change in the 
land revenue arrangements found in. the 
Madia Panji of Orii^ which zetui|ihed almCilt 
unchanged in the ‘Jamma Kameil Tummari' * 
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of Munhid, OjuU^^, In the khaUa portion of 
lands the system of tribute (peshkash) from 
the chiefs like that of Vishnupur and Panchet 
remained, unaltered. But the substitution of 
produce-rent by a fixed money-rent to the 
sovereign and the consequent increasing 
dependence on the mony-lending classes of 
Gujrat and Rajsisthan and the gradual 
introduction of a quasi-feudal and anti- 
hereditary land system revolutionised this 
predominantly agrarian economy^'-. 

During the later Mughal period, in spite 
of happy signs of prosperity on the surface 
of the social structure the general economic 
condition of S. W. Bengal largely deteriorated 
due to the absence of strong Central govern¬ 
ment, constant drain of wealth from this 
region to Delhi and tyranny of the local 
otficers belonging to the military and money- 
lending classes who were making headway 
from the twelfth century A. D. Their in¬ 
creasing pressure with the infiltration of a 
money-economy into the lowest economic 
units, increasing conversion of common lands 
into feudal lands on the basis of private 
ownership, decline of village commodity 
production into capitalist mode of production 
led to fast pauperisation of rural labor 
flass. The advent of the Company’s rule 
accelerated this process of pauperisation. 

In the Muslim period a new type of force 
emanated from the soil and stimulated the 
life of Radha. It was Vaisnavism as 
propounded by Sri Chaitannya, which 
synchronised with the polarisation of power 
among the Bhum-ending tracts leading to 
the rise of Mallabhum and Bbanjabhum to 
pre-eminence. These states embraced Vaisna- 
vism, illustrating the 'Gujus Ragio ejus religio, 
principle though not in its actual connotations. 
The great Vaisnava conference of Khetri 
influenced the political' horizon of Bengal as 
Well as of Otissa. It may be an answer to 
the spread of Islam Ohd to^the penetration of 


the foreigners with an alien culture in thu 
region. Purusottam Khetra of Jagannath 
Neba and Sripat Gopiballavpur to which the 
Bhanja rajas were attached, became great 
centres of Vaisnavism. It gave a socio¬ 
political unity to the jungle and nimki mahals 
and gave a new value to the existence of 
individual man in the society. 

The eighteenth century was the period of 
colonial developments of the Etiropcan powers 
all the world over. The struggle between 
England and France consequent to the Diplo¬ 
matic Revolution of 1756 in the Continent 
leading to the spread of British arms in Asia 
and America had its repercussion in this 
ever expanding territories of the South-Western 
Bengal Presidency. The Industrial Revolution 
in England, use of steam power and its 
eventual substitution by the electric power 
not only revolutionised the scales and units 
of productions in Europe but also led to the 
breakdown of the village economy in this 
region. Though the remnants of the economy 
lingered on till 1833 and in some places till 
1856. But an organised industrial India 
emerged in the 60’s of the nineteenth century 
in this region on the demand of that capital 
accumulation arising out of Industrial Revolu¬ 
tion of England. 

Therefore, the politico-economic problems 
here should be studied in the perspective of 
major political and military upheavals within 
and outside India. But, in the third ph^e 
of its history the challenge of British domination 
produced tremendous waves of reaction from 
the children of the soil. Even in 1767 the 
Zamindar of Ghatsila refused 'to admit a 
fryngo* in his domain without bloodshed and 
posted paiks in all avenues and inlets of his 
pargana^*'’. Bhanja Rajas of Mayurbhan) 
also resisted the British pretentions in Naya- 
basan and Amardachaur. Jadu Singh, the 
old zamindar of Bogri, with his sons and 
grandsons fought to the last s^ainst the 
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Company’s government. The early British 
rule in the Jungle Mahals witnessed a revolu¬ 
tionary change in the life of the people. The 
people, content with their culture and 
political life, were looked down upon by the 
Company’s olBcials as criminals and turbulent 
jungle chiefs in a hostile manner by demolish¬ 
ing their strongholds and disbanding their 
local militia and over-powering their military 
mightThe paiks were forced to sacrifice 
their mankar paikan lands. Ghatwali lands 
were also resumed step by step. The chiefs 
and the people felt the natural impulse of 
resistance the nature of which was misunder¬ 
stood both by the officials and historians. This 
new process of challenge and response in the 
third transition period in the jungle mahals 
and Midnapur was admirably summed up by 
W. K. Firminger. 

“The English could show the Mughal 
sanads and farmans to justify their occupation 
but the Directors when they referred to lands 
granted in zamindari tenure as ‘territory’ or as 
‘possessions’ clearly intended to indicate that 
rights obtained by process of Mughal law, 
would if necessary, be maintained by military 
force. Behind the diplomatic or legal settle¬ 
ment there was a virtual conquest of the 
country, i. e., suppression of the native 
military power by the British military 
power" 

With the extension of the British arms in 
1760 in the chaklas of Midnapur, Burdwan 
and Chittagong the Company had to face 
some unprecedented problems and burdens. 
The Company’s topranking representatives at 
the helm of affairs, local bureaucrats appointed 
in this region and the already existent Indian 
rulers had to face threefold inner-connected 
problems, viz, (1) What would be the 
best mode of collecting land-revenue; (2) 
who would be regarded as the original 
lOwner of lands which was the only means 


of production and (3) how to establish 
direct contact with the original producers by 
eliminating intermediaries from the produc¬ 
tion sector. 

These three questions are associated with 
one basic problem i.e,, whether the zamin- 
dars could be regarded as the owners of estates 
or as merely a revenue-collecting agency. 
Three answers came from three grades of 
officials already mentioned, leading at last 
to the tacit acceptance of the zamindars 
ownership over the estates but not over its 
usufruct.Under this circumstance the 
chief features of the pre-permanent settlement 
period may be summed up thus ;— 

(a) Gradual Europeanisation of adminis¬ 
trative machinery and the enhancement 
of magisterial power of the collectors ; 

(b) The idea of ‘local police, local respon¬ 
sibility' was abandoned, but no definite 
thanadary system was evolved leading thus 
to the result that the thanadars were discredi¬ 
ted in the countryside. 

(c) The zamindars were recognised as the 
owners of estates but not owners of its full 
produce. This denial of the usufructuary 
right synchronised with the gradual paupe¬ 
risation of agricultural community leading to 
countryside crimes. 

(d) The failure of an organised police 
system led to rampant gang-robbery and 
corruption in the administrative set-up made 
the situation still worse. 

(e) The new land system and introduction 

of new legal norms led to the rapid emer¬ 
gence of a middle-class in towns in the shape 
of zamindary amlas, pleaders and tax-collec¬ 
tors. In this situation the popular revolts, 
the chaur uprisingpi of 1796-99 took place. 
The genesis of the chuar-paUc rebeUiofi . niay 
be found in the detoerits of the pet^auent 
settlement i) dver^^assessment ^ll^, of 
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of moneyrent, ii) no extra*impost was 
allowed to be realised by the landlords from 
the original producers but in practice nume¬ 
rous ‘abwabs’ (extra-imposts ) remainder 
leading inevitably to the entry of a ncwclass 
of money-lenders and bureaucrats into the 
scene, iii) relative role of produce and 
money-rent in the mode of payment as the 
produce-rent and service-rents receded to 
the background and, iv) the system of 
usurious advance paving the way for the 
decline of independent peasantry and conse¬ 
quently, growth of a section of rich and privi¬ 
leged peasantry who had slock and other 
implements of production. But there were 
some specific causes of the chuar rebellion, 
such as, resumption of apikan lands, 
service-tenure and the zamindary tenure liable 
to sale for arrears of‘jamma’ (revenue). 

Moreover, the stringent application of sale 
laws and resumption of paikan lands, led to 
the rapid pauperisation of the chuar ryots 
and the consequent unsettlcment in the social 
relationship which contributed to the chuar 
rebellion of 1799. The depression which was 
created under the system was both financial 
and psychological. The depression was psy¬ 
chological because the steep fall in their 
status in the countryside joined hands with 
the disbandment of paik militia who fought 
and won for the East India Company in 
many a battlefield in different parts of India. 
This community of traditional armed letain- 
ers found themselves overnight degraded to 
the position of the wage-earners as well as to 
the day and seasonal labourers having no 
stock or land of their own The depression was 
hnancial because they became increasingly 
tiependent On a section of richer peasantry 
who had stock ‘ind under the new system, 
idsa become th^ owners of land and 
iometin|iM^ h»d aIte»i^Uv« pccui^ation. The 
^cial;"!' jfpddffjtr «neribd ' were Bill of 


information regarding oppression of the thana- 
dars over this class of pcoplet**. 

The paik rebellion flared up with 
the active participation of the Raja of 
Mayurbhanj. This frontier state had a 
stragetic importance for which its rulers 
always enjoyed exemption from taxation as 
they were regarded as the ‘wardens of the 
march-lands'. At first the rulers tacitly 
accepted the British rule. But the open 
defiance of British' paramountcy and reinsta¬ 
tement of Jagannath Dhal of Dhalbhum 
opened eyes of Damodar Bhanj, the 
Mayurbhanj ruler and sharp clash of inter¬ 
ests with the Company’s government deve¬ 
loped on the issue of land settlement over 
the estates of Amardachaur and Bhelora- 
chour*®. After his demise in 1796 Rani 
Sumitra, the widow, followed a conciliatory 
attitude towards the Company owing to her 
quarrel with the Tikayet Tribikram Bhanja, 
the heir-presumptive to the throne of 
Mayurbhanj, and her utter helplessness 
until Orissa was conquered by the Company' 
in 18032®. 

The relation of the Mayurbhanj rulers 
with the Company was insepcrably connected 
with the gradual decline of the Bhonsle power 
in Orissa and the extension and consolidation 
of the British grip round this region. With 
the rapid expansion of the British para¬ 
mountcy all over India the possibility of 
levying chauth and Sardeshmukhi over the 
neighbouring regions of the Bhonsle bargirs 
was severely limited. The Bhonsle had even 
to borrow money from the Gujrati baniyas 
to pay off the arrears of his huge idle army^t. 
Financial bankruptcy of the royal exchequer 
at Nagpur led to rampant anarchy in the 
Bengal-Orissa borderlands in the shape of 
gang’robbery. The. frequent disturbances, 
arising out of migration of population, vague 
. d^marratiori nf the frOntieraline und ^rtrenffthe- 
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ning of gang-robbery and other socio-econo¬ 
mic factors found their climacteric point in 
the Chuar Rebellion of 1799’-. 

The study of the British impact in the 
Jungle Mahals would not be complete if the 
British relations with the coastal salt tracts 
of Midnapur and Orissa is not considered. 
During the rnuslim period salt production 
and trade were not under the control of the 
nawabs. SaU produi lion was entrusted to 
the jsamindars and a saltmonopolist, ‘faker-ul- 
Tejar’, was in charge of salt distribution to 
merchants’’. Early experiment of the 
Company over the trade sector was organised 
by Exclusive Society which ensured monopoly 
over salt trade, enhancement of selling price 
and private business of the officers in the 
name of the Company'’-*. 

But the Exclusive Society was abolished 
and after 1772 two distinct processes of deve¬ 
lopment in this region could be studied. In 
the nimki mahals a gradual centralisation of 
the productive machinery in the hands of the 
Government-Company had taken shape. In 
the Jungle Mahals on the other hand, with 
the recognition of Zamindar’s rights over the 
soil some sort of decentralised authority over 
property t^as slowly assuming place which 
culminated in the Permanent settlement of 
1793. Moreover, from 1772 two different sets 
of control began to spread over the sphere of 
salt production ; 1) In the field of manufac¬ 
ture where there was no evidence of control in 
the pre-British period and 2) in the field of 
trade where a system of control was already in 
existence in 1765. In the production sector in 
70’s the farming system ltd to unpregedented 
. econproic dislocation and the intermediaries 
like zamindars and below them kuikinadars 
were compelled to come under the clutches of 
the speculative moricy-lcndeiii of the towns 
and salt tracts became objects of mortgage and 
..Mite for an-ears of rent®''. The olav of British 


capital got an increased momentum with the 
introduction of agency system in the early 70’s 
and not in 80’s as it has been stressed by 
the authorities in the field of economic history 
of Bengal-". 

It had distinctly two results in the *nimki 
mahals’ (salt tracts). On the one hand, it led 
to gradual disappearance of the authority 
of the landholders and ‘Etmanidars* and 
other intermediaries from the field of salt 
concurrently the complete assumption of the 
supervisory authority by the salt Agents 
under the Board of Trade, on the other. It 
led to the gradual worsening of the economic 
condition of the ‘molungis’ or salt labourers 
leading to their fast pauperisation following 
the Company’s administrative experiments 
upon them. It would be tempting to 
conclude that the latter was the consequence 
of the former. There were two types of 
molungis or salt labour class i. c., Adjoorah 
or wage-earners and thika labourers demand¬ 
ing contract price. Again, pauperisation of 
the labourers led to their rapid transplanta¬ 
tion from the Company’s territories to the 
neighbouring Maratha countries ; from the 
revenue-paying to the non-revenue paying 
territories. The advance of loans by the 
Britbh and Bengali businessmen tended 
towards usury leading towards the enhance¬ 
ment of prices of essential commodities with 
the free play of money-capital and pensions 
to landholders. While the Gujrati and 
Rajasthani merchant-class on the banks of 
the Ganges began to speculate money on 
commercial transactions, with the outside 
world, the Bengali middle-class speculated 
money on the riskless landed property which 
was opened to them over this ever-expanding 
frontier of the ‘wild South Western Bwtgal 
Presidency’, and thus they, were tjVi^uaHy 
ptished out of die cMnnHsroial ’sectiOj|r.of 
B«ng^;> hy their, Gtyratl and , 
counleriiarn*. 
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So the agrarian revolts assumcdi the garb 
of militant regionalism not only against the 
British capitalists but also against the British 
backed middle class Babu speculators. 
Ultimately two Agents, one at Tamlook 
another at Hijli and after 1803 Agents at 
Balasore, Cuttack and Puri and one superin¬ 
tendent under the board of Trade became all 
in all. The Company’s control over the salt 
trade led to unprecedented scale of corrup¬ 
tion and necessarily checks and balances were 
exercised over inland trade subsisting between 
Orissa and Bengal from a long past on 
pretence of checking so-called smuggling. 
Consequently, one class of merchants living on 
inland trades and the Jungle Zatnindars who 
had economic share in that trade were hard 
hit by the suppression of this so-called 
smuggling. The Company before 1803 
negotiated with the Bhonsle power of Orissa 
to import cheap Orissa salt under their direct 
supervision to Bengal but the British commer¬ 


cial interests proved superior to their political 
considerations-'^ and the Maratha salt could 
only be imported to Bengal under cover of 
darkness. It also gave rise to heavy corrup¬ 
tion in the ofRciai circle. The Company 
earned huge profits out of this traded” but 
they could not expect official integrity from 
Indian officials with a meagre pay On a 
diplorable economic environment. And they 
simply did nothing to ameliorate the financial 
distress of the original producers as well as 
their most obedient servants for whom they 
had a pious wish. 

The history of the early British economic 
relations in the jungle mabals and that of the 
early salt trade in coastal belt of Bengal and 
Orissa was the history of official greed and 
tyranny and a regular series of revolts against 
official oppression which had often been 
dismissed by the hbtorians as the reactionary 
revolt of some petty zamindars. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION AND SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 

[ Contd. from previous Issue ] 

P. R. DUBASHI 


In a planned economy the techniques of 
planning are of application throughout the 
wide spectrum of public administration. 
Planned economic system has implications 
which are, of course, for, fat wider than 
planning as a principle of scientific manage¬ 
ment. 

Those who oppose a planned economy 
are at the same time ardent supporters of 
planning an enterprise ! This is enough 
to show how the implications of planning 
as an economic system go far beyond the 
implications of planning as a technique 
of management of an enterprise. Planning 
at the national level implies not only 
economic forecasting and a rational and 
scientific formulation of a course of action 
to meet the anticipated future development 
and to fulfil pre-detcrmined national goals 
and objects, but also measures by public 
authorities for the regulation of aggregate 
economic activity as a whole including the 
activities of private enterprise. This requires 
planners and public authorities to promote, 
regulate and even to over-ride, if necessary, 
the plans of private enterprises to subserve 
the overall goals of planning. It is not 
necessary here to analyse the implications 
of national aggregate planning. But it is 
necessary to point out that the effective 
national planning is not possible unless 
the national plan is translated and broken 
into snudler ^lans at different levels, the 
last point the planning of an individual 
ptojecT; W «n uttdettifdd^gr-commetcial or 
^ )^btlb|S«l.plau dote not become 


operative till it reaches the level of- a project. 
The wide gap between the project planning 
and national planning has to be filled up 
through the formulation & execution bf 
regional, local or area plans. In a developing 
economy, public administration authorities 
have to concern themselves with this job 
of linking national plans with project plan^ 
through local, regional or area plans. This 
is another very wide area for the application 
of the principles and techniques of scientific 
management. One of the terms of reference 
to the Administrative Reforms Commission 
was to deal with planning at all levels. The 
report already submitted by them deals with 
only the machinery and activities of the Na-' 
tional Planning Commission. The Administta 
tive Reforms Commission has recorameti- 
ded that the Planning Commission should 
be an Expert Advisory Body and its main 
concern should be with the formulation 
and evaluation of plans. Evaluation is a 
principle of scientific management, which is 
applicable not only at the level of a project 
but is also important in the context of the 
national plan as a whole. That function has 
been very inadequately discharged so far, 
sporadically dealing with certain specific areas, 
like Community Development or irrigation 
and not developed in relation to the whole 
gamut of development administration; 
Similarly another area viz. assessment of 
resources, an important technique of scienti* 
fic management and planning has also beeb 
considerably neglected, though it is imortant 
ip any development planning. Scientific 
of resources—important (ta 
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national economic planning and local 
planning alike should receive attention at all 
levels of planning. The success of planned 
development depends on public administra¬ 
tion fully adopting and applying the 
PERT techniques—the techniques of planning 
(including assessment) &. review, evaluation 
in respect of local, regional and area 
planning as well as project planning. 

Inspite of the experience of the imple¬ 
mentation of the three five year plans, the 
translatbn of the national plans into local 
plans is. almost in a primitive and chaotic 
state. The approach still in many cases 
seems to be one of ad-hoc distribution 
amongst the states of allocations & targets 
under the various central and centrally spon¬ 
sored schemes j and their further distribution 
on a purely arithmetic basis between different 
districts, blocks and villages. In the imple¬ 
mentation of even such strategic programmes 
as the production and distribution by hybrid 
seeds, there seems to be no higher level 
sophistication in planning. No conscious 
attempts seem to be made to relate schemes 
and programmes to requirements and poten¬ 
tialities of different districts and villages. 
This is attributed very often to a weak machi¬ 
nery of planning at the state level. Actually 
this is not a matter of creating a planning 
board at the State level; rather it requires 
; a total transformation of the whole outlook 
of public administration—making it 

scientific & professional, rather amateurish 
and ad-hoc. 

VI—Developing Management outlook 
and abilities in Public Administration 

How can this root and branch transfor- 
; station of public administration be brought 
.nbout So that the application of scientific 
-management principles becomes with it, a 
The, biggest hurdle to this is 


chological. The will to improve, to moder¬ 
nise, to make public administration profes¬ 
sional is lacking. The attitude on the whole 
is static, rigid, traditional, hide-bound, 
hierarchical and authoritarian rather than 
dynamic, progressive, forward-looking, 
flexible, experimental, creative and imagi¬ 
native. The reform must start from the top 
and a new spirit and a new vitality should be 
infused throughout public administration. 
In a way this is too big a task to be accom¬ 
panied by any particular measure of admi¬ 
nistrative reform. A rational and scientific 
system of public administration is possible 
only in a rational and scientific society. If the 
society is static and hierarchical in attitude, 
public administration cannot be much 
different. In a developing country, however, 
public administration has to spearhead 
economic development and social change, 
and a beginning must be made with the 
reform of public administration even 
thougli the corresponding social reforms do 
not materialise. And the reforms have to 
be radical—such as the one proposed by the 
Fulton Commission Report which made a 
frontal attack on the existing civil service 
structure and proposed a classless civil 
service. 

Radical changes of that sort in India will 
have to face too many obstacles ; there are 
too many impediments in ushering in the 
psychological revolution in the public 
administrative attitudes—dysfunctional orga¬ 
nisation. outmoded procedures, all products 
of layers and layers of precedents, irrelevant 
to the contemporary needs. The 'funda¬ 
mental rules,' each with its Toad of provisos 
and qualifications, provide too thick a ertwt 
of imperviousness to allow the penetration 
of scientific principles In pul:^lic administra¬ 
tion. They are like an Incubus, ah old man 
of the Sea: The Innovative,. 
the adroioiatratiogs 
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of the formidable maze of fundamental rules 
and a vast bureaucratic machine, Frankens¬ 
tein monsters, perhaps the creation of men 
of their own tribe. Both need a drastic 
remodelling and simplification as dictated 
by the needs of scientific management of 
public administrative business. 

But to successfully apply scientific 
management principles in public adminstra- 
tion, there must be competent managers. 
Are they available ? Can the existing incum¬ 
bents act with the necessary knowledge, 
imaginativeness and flexibility required for 
scientific, professional management of their 
functions ? There is one view that the 
members of the present IAS or other civil 
services are all engaged in routine adminis¬ 
tration and cannot be expected to act as 
Managers. If this view is accepted then the 
only means of applying scientific manage¬ 
ment principles in public administration is 
to replace the existing administrators with 
the new managers or to strictly confine the 
existing administrators to routine administra¬ 
tive jobs of a static nature and create a new 
cadre of managers for dealing with dynamic 
management functions particularly to man 
commercial public undertakings. This view 
assumes that admistration is different from 
management, that administration requires no 
special or expert knowledge which the 
manager has to possess* An analysis of the 
terms administration and management at the 
beginning of this essay has shown that in 
principle there is no distinction between 
administration and management; they are 
identical terms, that the techniques of admi¬ 
nistration are the same as the techniques of 
management and that though public adminis¬ 
tration is a special branch of administration, 
subject to certain restraints, the universal 
priiiidpl^a oC management have an equal 
i\pplicatlon in all spheres of public adminis- 
It; ISM shown that the 

nUflfMreiMeti^ 'am widelv Annfl. 


cable to not only public undertakings hut 
the entire gamut of public administratlcm. 
It is not, therefore, possible to bifurcate 
routine functions of administration from^ 
the dynamic functions of administration. 
The so-called routine functions are them¬ 
selves so many detailed steps for the fulfil¬ 
ment of the ultimate objectives and need 
scientific management. If these are neglected^' 
the whole management process itself is 
likely to get into jeopardy. Sometimes 
dealing with ’the administration of public 
enterprises, it is stated that routine depart¬ 
mental procedures have no place there. But 
can we afford an unscientific management df 
regular departmental developmental functions, 
which specially in a developing country ajfe 
of decisive importance ? Public sector 
enterprise is not an exclusive area once for 
the application of scientific management 
techniques. The whole of public adminis¬ 
tration needs to be run according to 
professional and scientific standard of 
management. 

Indeed the solution does not lie in any 
gimmick or a nominal change replacing an 
administrative service by management service, 
unless there is a real change in substance and 
this substantial change calls for a total 
transformation of the skills, competence 
and attitudes of all the incumbents of public 
administration, A qualitative change has to 
come about in the public administration 
cadres. At present at least a part of the 
I.A S. consists of people who have beeaa 
selected on the basis of an all-India compe» 
tition and does contain some of the best 
brains that the country can produce. Where 
procedures of selection on merit exist ia 
the recruitment of other services one alsq 
can expect selection of reasonably promising, 
and intelligent candidates. The job is t6‘ 
ensure selection of people on merit snd. 
once they are so selected to bring them U|> 

tn the wnd art* rtf rr»ana<»#*»«artf rtr rtf , 
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administration. 

Management or administration requires 
j ai>ecialisation of its own which needs as 
itiuch recognition as specialisation in any 
particular scienee or in particular area of 
activity. It has already been mentioned that 
Ktanagement embodies knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes which are of general applica¬ 
tion, that the techniques of management are 
of a transferable nature and that our own 
ideas of a versatile civil service are not very 
different from the concept of a general 
manager, Like an administrator moving 
from one department to another and deve¬ 
loping his administrative skills, the manager 
in business is also expected to sharpen his 
skills and knowledge by developing expe¬ 
rience of working in different branches of 
his organisation till he reaches his top 
position. The idea of a generalist adminis¬ 
trator has recently come under an attack. A 
generalist administration has been condem¬ 
ned as amateur. According to the Fulton 
Committee a major shortcoming of the 
British Civil Service is its amateurish 
character. In so far as this attack on 
amateurism leads to recommendation for the 
development of professionalism amongsts 
public administrators it can be appreciated 
and measures can be taken to build up such 
a professionalism. But if those who attack 
amateurishness in public administration 
neglect the fact that management skills are 
transferable and that a competent' manager 
is built precisely out of experiences he gains 
in different areas, they would be guilty of 
overlooking a cardinal truth.®' The opposite 
of the amateurish administration is profes¬ 
sional administration and not necessarily 


il* The distinction between the advice of 
professinal administrators as against 
Aat of professional econom{sts*--B. 

of mnolovett in 


administration by scientists. To underline 
the versatility of the management skill is 
not, of course, to insist that specialists in 
other fields, for example, scientists or 
educationists can never be good managers. 
If they have the relevant experience of 
planning, organising, coordinating, controll¬ 
ing, reviewing, evaluating, etc. they can also 
be good managers. But this is not because 
they are scientists but because they have 
managerial knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 
Also the emphasis on versatile management 
competence does not overlook the fact that 
management in special areas requires an 
appreciation of the special features or 
techniques of that particular area. In other 
words a manager of a particular activity 
must have appreciation of the es.sentials of 
that activity. But it is not necessary that he 
should have an expert knowledge in that 
activity. An expert in agricultural science 
may not be necessarily an expert in the 
administration of agricultual programmes 
because the latter is not an expert in genetics 

Government—has been clearly brought 
out in the recent interesting discussion 
in the ‘Encounter’ on the rule of 
economists in government. In this 
connection .the following from Grahman 
Hallet of University College Cardiff 
deserves consideration—-“the detailed 
proposals of academic economists—like 
those of academic political scientists— 
may well be impracticable. So ideas 
should not be adopted uncritically 
as they have too often been by the 
Labour Government. They should be 
examined by professional administrators 
who can point out the practical snags. 
Academic economistsr-together with 
political acientuts an4 soclblc^dts’- 
li^ould be treated as <t*id«aaf pjjffln’' 
rather than., as “policy 
F.nc<Hifiter. Itikr IASI.:, 
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or pathology or agronomy, but rather in 
building up an organisation through which 
the results of research and agricultural 
inputs could be transferred to hundreds 
and thousands of farmers in the field. This 
organisation may consist of introducing a 
dynamic extension agency, planning a pro¬ 
gramme, communicating programme objec¬ 
tives a large number of workers, evaluating 
implementation of plans and programmes 
from time to time and introducing changes in 
the right direction in the light of evaluatioa. 

The skill and the drive required in a function 
of this kind is essentially a management skill 
which not all scientists possess. The 
abilities of a scientist are developed in the 
quiet exclusiveness of the laboratory not in 
active hurly-burly or administration. 

What is required, therefore, is not 
throwing away hook, line and sinker, the 
existing administrative services, (where they 
are recruited on merit) & their replace¬ 
ment by a new managerial service nor a 
drastic curtailment of their activities—-as has 
recently been suggested in some quarters, 
but rather development of the necessary 
managerial skills in them through training 
and career planning. This hiterto has not 
received adequate attention. The attention 
has been limited to the procedural skills in 
running the administrative machine. A 
much wider and management oriented career 
development programme is necessary. For 
instance in the curriculum of the National 
Academy of Public Administration for the 
I.A.S. Officers there is a need to introduce 
full courses in scientific management so that 
once equipped with a sound professional 
knowledge of what the management science 
has to offer, the administrator would try to 
•‘pply consciously the various management 22. 
techniques as he goes along In different fields 
and has dlffarefit eJtpecienccs. We may also 
w*in ^ 50 the 


young administrative recruit to spend some 
time in private firms to pick up managemepit 
techniques.®* Also in the career planning It 
would be necessary to develop management 
skills in specific area. The Fulton Com''* 
mittee has for instance suggested ffie 

development of managers in ares like 
social administration and economic adminis¬ 
tration. Specialisation of this sort has been 
existing for a long time in France. There' 
is every reason why specialisation of the-, 
same kind should be developed in India As‘ 
well. Career development plans for admi*-, 
nistrators should earmark them to specific ' 
management areas like law and order admi¬ 
nistration, regulatory government activities, 
management of public undertakings, social 
administration etc. If conscious long-term 
efforts in this direction ate initiated it may 
be possible over a period of time to develop 
cadres of managers of the kind necessary 
for successful public administration in the 
country. A manager may then be weU 
expected to optimise results through the 
application of his specialised cxpecties of 
scientific management in earmarked areas. '' 

Our present arrangements for the deve*' 
lopment of managerial abilities of specia¬ 
lised kinds are plainly unsatisfactory.'. 
Techniques like training through format, 
courses, replacement tables, schedules of 
experience assignments seem to have little . 
place in our programmes of staff development , 
—if at all there are any : In an era of devCr | 
1 opment planning, career development - 
plans alas, have found no place, leading ^ 
to much frustration and waste of human ; 
talent. ^ ’ 

In the ultimate analysis the develop--; 

See article by Andre Durtrand on. 
Training in the Civil Service in Britalnv 
and France edited by William Rocl»oti» 
Houver Press, London, l956. 
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ment of management talent in public admi¬ 
nistration is a matter of motivation—of a 
continuously challenging environment. The 
way to draw out the best in the public 
servants is to develop in them the motivation 
of identification with the goal of public 
administration. This is far easier in public 
administration than in business administra¬ 
tion because while the motivations of 
employees in business administration are 
likely to be excessively pecuniary in character 
because of the pervading ethics of profit 


maximisation, not yet completely dislodged 
by the social responsibilities of business, 
public administration had always had the 
majority of “sovereign functiona” to which 
now has been added after independence, 
the grandeur of a great national goal vis. 
raising the levels of living of the masses of 
our people. It would be a great pity if we 
do not cash in on this unique aspect of 
public administration to promote vitality 
at every level and in all ranks of public 
administration. 


CONSTANTINE-CYRIL AND BULGARIAN NATIONALITY 

AND CULTURE 

( Contributed by the Bulgarian Embassy ) 


Constantinc-Gyril, who created the Slav 
alphabet, was one of the most outstanding 
scholars of the Middle Ages. To Bulgarians, 
his achievement is of historic importance. 
Thanks to the alphabet he created, the 
Bulgarian state became the first real centre 
of Slav literature and culture, from which the 
best and most brilliant followers of the literary 
traditions, bequeathed by the two brothers, 
emerged. 

The year in which the Slav alphabet 
came into being is still in dispute. Some 
hold that it was in 855, and others in 863. 
One thing is, however, certain—this alphabet 
was used for the first time by the two 
brothers when they were sent on a mission to 
Moravia, i.e. after 863. This mission was 
closely connected with the policy of the 
Byzantine Empire in respect, to the Slav 
stations. 


The Byzantine Empire was trying to win 
over the Moravian ruler, Rostislav, as its 
ally against the German clergy, who were 
striving to establish their influeno; over 
Moravia which had been newly converted 
to Christianity. For this reason the Byzantine 
authorities in Constantinople were ready to 
let Moravia adopt the Slav alphabet and 
allow the divine services to be held in Slavonic, 
as Rostislav wished it to be. Therefore they 
responded to Rostislav’s request for help 
in this matter by sending Cyril and bis 
brother Methodius on a mission to Moravia 
in 863. 

For a Right Cause 

It should be emphasized right away that 
Cyril and Methodius went to fulfil, a definite 
task in Accordance with the Bi^rzantine 
and from the very beginning qigahhwd th^ 
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activity with the fervour of Slav enlighteners, 
who were resolved to fight for a just cause— 
a cause which the Moravian people also held 
dear. Unlike the German clergy who were 
trying to introduce Latin as the official lan¬ 
guage in Moravia, Oyril and Methodius 
insisted that the Moravians should be educa¬ 
ted and enlightened in their native tongue. 
They rejected the concept which prevailed at 
that time in Wcst-Eiiropean clerical circles 
that there were only three sacred languages— 
Hebrew, T.atin and Greek, and no other lan¬ 
guage but these should be used in the divine 
services. 

The two brothers’ dispute with Catholic 
priests in Venice, while they v’.erc travelling 
from Moravia to Rome, was a striking 
example of their struggle against the tri- 
lingnists in defence of the right of all nations 
to study and have books in their native 
tongues. This dispute brought out the pro¬ 
found e,rudition, the passion to deffiid a just 
cause, and the outstanding polemic faculties 
of Cyril, the younger brother, who was not 
by chance called the ‘Philosopher* by his 
contemporaries. ‘Docs not rain come from 
Cod equally to all, and does not the sun shine 
the same for everybody i” He rejoined in 
reply to his adversaries, who divided langua¬ 
ges into ‘sacred’ and ‘ordinary’ ones. 'We 
know,’ he went on, ‘of many nations that 
understand books and praise God in their 
own languages- - the Armenians, Persians, 
Ahasga, Iverians, Sugds, Goths, Avarians, 
Turks, Khazaars, Egyptians. Arabs, Syrians 
and many others.’ Cyril’s words about the 
equal rights of all languages rang out boldly 
and convincingly. His ideas were backed up 
with a great many examples taken from his¬ 
tory and his arguments caused his opponents 
to fall silent. In those days his words had a 
clearly democratic and even revolutionary 
appeal, bear in mind the official 

church /the timei which allowed 


no deviation from the traditions and 
concepts established and disseminated for 
many centuries. 

Methodius—A Worthy Successor 

Cyril’s death in Rome on February 14th, 
869 was a heavy blow to the work of the two ■ 
brothers in Moravia, work which had begun 
with great success. Let to struggle alone, 
Methodius had to fight unceasingly against 
the growing opposition of the German priests 
in Moravia, who were striving with all their . 
might to prevent the Slav script and enli¬ 
ghtenment from spreading in that country. 
Exhausted by continual persecution and 
sulTering, Methodius died in Vclcgrad in 885 
in Moravia, leaving his follower Gorazd tO 
continue his work. The German clergy, 
however, did not stop their persecution of 
Methodius’ followers and it was not long 
before they had to leave Moravia, Three of 
them - Kliment, Naouni and Angelarii— 

found refuge in Bulgaria, where the 
Bulgaiiaii Prince Boris gave them a warm 
welcome. 

The .arrival of the followers of Cyril and 
Methodius took place in one of the most 
important and fateful periods in the historical 
development of our country. In the second 
half of the ninth century, the Bulgarian state 
was already playing a Considerable political 
and military role on the Balkan Peninsula, 
Practically all the iSlavs of Mocsia, Thrace 
and Macedonia (the so-called Bulgarian group)^ 
were living at that time in the territory of the 
Bulgarian state. 

Birth of a Nation 

In the second half of the ninth century 
many Slav tribes merged into one nation. 
They assimilated the much smaller tribes of. 
Proto-Bulgarians, who had come in the second 
half on the seventh century in two groups--* 
one headed by Khan Asparouh in North¬ 
east Bulgaria, and the other by the Rrbto- 
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Bulgarian leader Kouber in the districts of 
Bitolya and Prilep in Macedonia. In this way 
the niergirg of Slavs and Proto-Bxilgarians 
gave birth, .it the end of the eleventh century, 
to the Bulgarian n.-ilion. This nation had a 
common language — Slavonic, which spread to 
all parts of the ronntry, while the language 
, of the Proto-Bulgarians gradually disajrpcared, 
leaving only an insignificant number of words 
in what bcu ame the native tongue. Only the 
name of Bulg.aria remained as a heritage 
from the Proto-Bulgarians to dcsigniite the 
state and the name of Bulgarians, and to 
designate all that went with the forming of 
one common nation. In the late ninth and 
early tenth century, the word Bulgarian was 
already being used in all parts of the state, 
and the old local names of the diircrcnt Slav 
tribes weic gradually disappearing. 

'I'he gradual formation of the Bulgarian 
nationality is also connected with another 
important event in our Medieval history— 
the conversion of the people who lived in 
the.se lands to Christianity, which took place 
in the reign of Prince Boris (865). As in 
Moravia, the adoption of Christianity in 
Bulgaria required the introduction of the 
Slavonic language for the divine services, the 
opening of Slav schools and the writing of 
books in the Slavonic language. 

Development of Slav Script & Culture 

Prince Boris look advantage of the arrival 
of the followers of Cyril and Methodius in 
Bulgaria. For him they were welcome guests 
for whom, in the words of the author of 
The Life of Kliment he had ‘sought’ and 
‘yearned’. They really carried through what 
Boris had been striving to do. Through the 
efforts of Kliment and Naoum schools were 
opened in Ochrid and Preslav, and in a short 
time a large number of young men were 
insteucted in the Slavonic language and 
filHSip spteadall over the country as teachers 


and priests. A great many books were writtc n 
in the Slavonic language, which was under- 
stootl by everyone. Thus, in the course of a 
few years, thanks to the tireless work of the 
followers of Cyril and Methodius, the ground 
was prepared in Bulgaria for the rapid deve¬ 
lopment of the Slav script and culture. At the 
Pre-slav Council in 893, the so-called ‘Adop¬ 
tion of Books’ w'as proclaimed—a decree which 
meant the abolition of (ireek as the church 
and state language and its replacement by 
Slavonic, which had alieady been adopted 
throughout the country. The Preslav Council 
was a clear expression of the newly-formed 
Bulgarian nationality, which was striving to 
create its own Slav education literature and 
culture. 

A Strong Bulgarian State 

In the fulfilment of the important tasks 
assigned to the followers of Cyril and 
Methodius in Bulgaria, a fundamental and 
decisive role was played by the policy that 
was followed in the reign of Prince Boris 
(852-889) and in that of his son, Simeon 
(893-927)—that of building up a strong Bulga¬ 
rian state, internally consolidated and cen¬ 
tralized. Thanks to the support and generous 
assistance of the state the Preslav and Ochrid 
schools were quickly organized and began to 
spread enlightenment and knowledge through¬ 
out the country. The Detailed Life of Kliment, 
which is our chief source of information about 
this period, gives interesting facts about the 
important role played by the state in this 
great educational and cultural work. From 
the words of the author of The Detailed Life of 
Kliment, it can be seen that from the moment 
of the arrival of Kliment and Naoum in 
Bulgaria, Prince Boris welcomed them most 
heartily and uudertook to care for their ■ sus¬ 
tenance and welfare, so that tl^’. could 
devote themselves Mtirel)^ to (halt 
Bulfluuriaii ruler.' the Life felli .us>.*jtfiiv«^4:he>n 
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clothes befitting for priests, showered all kinds 
of honours on them, and ordered them to be 
given the lodgings which were set aside for 
his most distinguished friends. He gave them 
an abundance of all that they needed, because 
he knew very well that even the smallest 
care that one had to give to the needs of the 
body diverted one very much from the thought 
of God.’ Proceeding from this point of view, 
which showed that Boris had the foresight of 
a great statesman, he made sure that Kliment 
had splendid conditions in which to work 
when he sent him to organize education 
ni the remote South-Western parts of 
Bulgaria. 

New Impetus 

Prince Boris' son, Simeon, who came to 
the throne in 893, continued the policy of 
establishing the Slav script, education and 
literature ever more firmly throughout the 
land. His activity and support gave a strong, 
new impetus to the educational and literary 
work of the Ochrid and Preslav schools. The 
Prcsiav school began to play a particularly 
important role, since Prcsiav was the new 
capital of the country. At the beginning of 
the tenth century, there sprang up a circle 
of talented writers there—Konstantin Pre- 
slavski, Chernorizets Hrabr, Yoan Exarch 
and others, who ushered in the dawn of a 
varied and rich literature. On the orders of 
King Simeon collections of religious and 
secular works were made in the Slav language, 
the first historical chronicles were written 
and translations of important Byzantine theo¬ 
logical works were made. 

The creation of the Slav script and its 
dissemination in Bu^aria influenced not only 
the development of official literature in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, but also tliat of 
the so-called ‘apocryphal’ (forbidden) 
literature, ^^creas the official works reflec¬ 
ted tbe {>r^ 9 tni|iati»g ideology of the church 


and the feudal system, the apocryphal compo¬ 
sitions expressed the thoughts and sentiments 
of the masses of the people who were fighting 
for a better life and social justice. The crea¬ 
tion of the Slav alphabet and literature paved 
the way for the dissemination of the Bogomil 
teaching, which was the most progressive 
socio-religious ideology of the day, an 
ideology which spread not only inside the ' 
country, but also beyond the frontiers to 
a number of other Balkan and West- 
European countries. 

Centre of Slav Literature 

As a result of all these things, Bulgaria 
became the centre of Slav literature and culture 
in the tenth century the country where' 
Constantine-Cyril’s work found a solid and ' 
lasting foundation on which to develop further* 
Ii is in this respect that there w'as a striking 
ditlVrcnce between Bulgaria and Moravia. In 
Moravia the w'ork of the brothers front 
Salonica was frustrated and their followers,, 
were driven out. But in Bulgaria the cause. 
for which they were fighting w'as given solid 
support and could develop to the greatest 
po.ssible degree that was possible at that 

time. This was due above all to the fact 

that in this country it was backed and dircc- ' 
ted by a strong and internally stabilized state,'' 
the rulers of which were able to pursue a" 
well-organized, educational policy. This ' 

policy corresponded to the tendencies in the , 
Bulgarian nationality that had come into ^ 
being in this period, and it answered die / 

' i 

requirements of this nationality. The success 
of this policy had a tremendous and,;, 

beneficial effect on the entire Bulgarian-., 
nation in the Middle Ages. *■ '! 

Ottoman Bondage 

the development of Slav literature 
culture in Bulgaria was thwarted by the 
century long Ottoman domination. During 
this dark period, however, the people. 
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able to preserve their culture and national 
feelings owing to the very fact that they had 
their own alphabet and literature. It was this 
literary and historic activity, kept alive 
for centuiics, which sparked off a strong 
national revival movement towards the end 
of the 18th century. 

Bulgaria finally won freedom from 
Ottoman rule in 1878. This was a period of 
rapid economic and cultural progress. The 
writer and poet Ivan Vazov created an 
entirely new trend in Bulgarian literature, 
especially with his novel Under the Yoke, 
which has been translated into scores of 
languages. 

The literature of any nation might well 
take pride in the heritage left by such talented 
poets and writers as Penc ho Slavcikov, Peyo 
Yavorov, Yordan Yovfcov and Elin Pelin. 

Post War Development 

In the years following the Second World 
War a profound social and cultural revolution 
was witnessed in Bulgaria. Illiteracy was 
completely liquidated and a dense network 
of educational institutions, technical colleges 
and universities was built up in the country 
as a whole. There are more than 4500 well 
stocked public libraries and reading rooms 
at the inhabited localities and some 14,000 
amateur art ensembles. The above number 
includes 6,100 choral societies, nearly 4,600 
theatrical and entertainment groups, 400 folk 
song and dance groups, more than 1,000 
orchestras, 2,200 dance ensembles, etc. 

In addition to this vast scope of amateur 
art, there are also 42 state dramatic theatres, 
seven symphony orchestras, 2500 cinemas, 
10,000 libraries at the various municipal 
services, factories, etc, with a stock of 
t.. more than 35 million books. The opera 
companies have increased to five. 


Bulgaria’s cinematography has made 
considerable progress both as regards actors 
and producers. The studios in Sofia produce 
yearly 15 feature films and arc planning 
to bring them up to twenty. Many Bulgarian 
feature films, puppet films and are 
documentaries have won international 
award-s. 

A Land of Singers 

Over the past decade or so Bulgaria has 
won international distinction as a land of sing¬ 
ers. They are a frequent feature on the most 
exclusive stages in the world. Boris Hristov 
gained fame when C-haliapine was among us 
no more. Another distinguished Bulgarian, 
Nikolai Gyaourov, is basso of the Scala in 
Milan and of the Sofia State Opera House. 
Others who have gained world fame arc 
Elena Nikolai, Raina Kabaivanska, Todor 
Maaarov, Dimiter Uzunov, Nikola Nikolov, 
Nikola Gyuzelev. 

Universal Education 

Today all children beatween the age of 
seven and sixteen are not only obliged to 
go to school by law, but the system has 
actually been able to accommodate them in 
both urban and rural areas. Even the most 
out of the way inhabited localities have 
their schooling facilities. 

95% of the boys and girls finishing the 
8-grade elementary school go to high school 
and a large number of high school graduates 
continue their studies at the universities and 
technical colleges. Bulgaria now has a univer 
sity enrolment of 83,000 (a country with a 
population of 8*4 millions). 

Some 2100 foreign students have come for 
their university studies to Bulgaria from nearly 
80 different countries. This has given Bulgaria 
one of the leading places in the world in per 
capita high school and university graduates 
and educational institutions have trained ^ 
large army of highly skilled and es^rieixced 
specialists for every branch of Bulgaria’s 
rapidly developing national ecopomy. 



SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

(Continued from the previous Issue) 

SATINDRA MOHAN CHATTERJEE 


The blue-print of the ‘‘Ramakrishna 
Prachar ( Preaching )’' or the Ramakrishna 
Mission was prepared on 1st May, 1897, at 
the house of Balaram Bose in Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. The Swami was the architect. 

A mixed meeting of monk and lay disciples 
of Shree Ramakrishna was arranged that 
memorable afternoon. In the inaugural speech 
at the meeting the Swami said ; 

“The conviction has grown in my mind 
after all my travels in various lands that 
no great cause can succeed without an 
organisation. In a country like ours, 
however, it does not seem quite practicable 
to me to start an organisation at once with 
a democratic basis or work by general 

voting. For this reason it is 

is necessary to have a dictator for this 
society. 

“Let this association be named after him, 
in whose name, indeed, we have embraced 
the monastic life.“ 

At the second meeting on 5th May, the 
aims, working methods and duties of the 
association were, aAcr discussion, finalized 
as follows ; 

“The aim of the association is to preach 
the truths which Sree Ramakrishna has, 
for the good of humanity, preached and 
demonstrated by practical application in 
his own life, and to help others to put these 
truths into practice in their lives for their 
temporal, smental and spiritual advance- 


In his message Shree Ramakrishna 
stressed that, underlying the different religious 
forms of the world, there existed an eternal 
universal religion. To work out its truth 
in practice, he 'inaugurated a movement for 
the establishment of fellowship among thO 
followers of different religions. It naturally 
followed, therefore, that the duty of this newly 
formed association, named after the saint, 
was to conduct “in the right spirit” the activi¬ 
ties of the movement of which the saint 
was the father. 

The association formulated its method of 
work on the following lines ; 

Its primary burden of duty was to train 
such men as could, in their turn, educate die 
masses. The aim of the education was to 
impart knowledge of humanities and sciences 
for their overall welfare, both material and 
spiritual. 

Secondly, it was agreed that the association, 
would provide and encourage arts and indus¬ 
tries. 

Thirdly, it would undertake to introduce 
and spread generally the Vedantic and 
other religious ideas in elucidation of the life 
of Shree Ramakrishna. 

Its work was also to be shared between 
two departments ; one to work for India and 
the other for foreign countries. The Indian, 
work Department would be responsible fot 
establishing Maths and Ashramas for die 
training of monks of the Order and also of 
house-holder devotees. On completion of 
this training, they would devote themselvea 
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to educate the masses by going about from 
one province to another. 

The Foreign Work Department would send 
abroad trained members of the Order’ to 
bring about a closer relation and better 
understanding between the Ashramas C5tab> 
lished iir India with these established in 
foreign lands’. It would also establish new 
centres. 

Tlic Swami became the first General 
President of the as.sociation. Swami Brahma- 
nanda was elected the President of the 
Calcutta centre with Swami Jogananda 
as his assistant. The secretariat of the 
association was manned by some house¬ 
holder disciples. Until the Swami left again 
for the West in 1899, he generally used 
to attend the weekly meetings of the 
association held on Sundays. 

This however, is not the beginning of 
the Ramakrishna Order. It merely re¬ 
presents the earliest thought on the care 
for a methodical growth of the sapling 
that germinated earlier. 

Actually the seed was sown in the 
Cossipore garden house in 1886. Before 
he passed away, Shrcc Ramakrishna 
initiated eleven monk disciples and perhaps 
a house-holder devotee into his Order and 
gave them ochre robes, each apiece. The 
Swami headed the list of the monk disciples. 
The first Math of the Order, therefore, 
started in that garden house in 18ii6 

Tliis monastery, consisting of a dilapitated 
rented house at 80 Cossipore Road in the 
suburbs of Calcutta, was unique in one sense. 
For the first time in India cultured and 
educated youngmen in a body joined a 
religious Order. For the first time, they, in a 
body, devoted themselves entirely to a form 
of spiritual discipline and also to work together 
^ attaining self-realization.. 


The two ardent house-holder disciplies of 
Shree Ramakrishna, Surendranath Mitra 
and Balaram Bose, offered to meet the 
expenses of the monastery. But the doles 
were loan and irregular, largely by force of 
circumsiunces. The monks carried no reserves. 
As a result, their existence at times became 
precarious. In fact, they frequently faced 
starvation. Clothing was niggardly ; there 
was only one piece of robe which was shared 
by all. Any one going out of doors was 
using it, Yet undaunted those young monks 
continued to carry out their spiritual pursuit. 
They starved but never begged. But the 
situation changed completely when both 
benefactors died, in quick succession, in 
April-May, 1890, 

This first Math or monastery of the order 
was removed Irom Cossipore to a rented 
house at Alambazar, a neighbouring area, 
in November 1891. There it stood in a poor 
condition for about seven years. When the 
blueprint of the Ramakrishna Association 
was finalized in 1897, the Swami looked for a 
suitable site for the Math. Eventually he 
selected seven acres ^of land at Belur near 
Bally in Howrah rigJit on the Ganges, and 
the sale agreement was drawn up on 
February ,3, 1898, It was bought with Miss 
Muller’s donation of Rs. 39,000/-. 

When this plot of land was acquired, it 
was considered desirable to remove the Alam¬ 
bazar Math to a place close to it. Moreover, 
the great earthquake of 1897 had rendered 
the building of the Math precarious, conse¬ 
quently it was removed to Nilambar 
Mukherjee’s garden house at Belur on 13th 
February, 1898. The final move to a Shrine 
constructed on the selected plot of land was 
made on 2nd January, 1899. There It stood 
for well over three decades until the 
great temple, dedicated to Shrep 
was built. 
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Not only was the original Bdur shrine 
built by the generous donation of Mrs. Ole 
Bullj but an endowment for the monastery 
was also provided by it. She must therefore 
be remembered with respect and affection by 
those who love the Association. She provided 
the vital sunshine and essential nourishment 
to the sapling of the Ramakrishna Order, 

But things had to wait before the great 
mausoleum designed to commemorate the 
saint was built. The foundation stone was 
laid by Swarni Shibananda, the then 

Prfsi«lent of the Ramakrishna Order, on 13lh 
March, 1929. But adequate funds to 
undertake the great project was nowhere 
in sight. It came ultimately in 1934 in 
the form of a princely donation by another 
American woman, a Miss Helen F. Rubel. 
The gift covered a very large proportion 
of the colossal cost of eight lakhs, even 
though the materials were purchased at 
concessional rate. Currently this stupen¬ 

dous structure must be valued at many 
times its pre-war concessional cost. 

A combination of Rajput and Moghul 
style of architecture carved in Chunar pink 
stone, the beautiful mausoleum was consecrat¬ 
ed in 1938, But whether the saint or the 

Swami, had they been alive to sec it, 

would have been pleased with this show- 
place was a different matter. Was it not 
the Swami's ardent desire that this Math 
would become a living centre of learning 
and ‘Sadhana*, and not a dead museum ? 

At Madras a small beginning was made 
in March 1897 with Swami Ramakrishna- 
nanda at the helm. But the Math’s financial 
position became so precarious in six months 
time that the Swami suggested its removal 
to Ramnad where it could survive under the 
direct patrdi^e af the Maharaja, a devotee. 
•FortiiMtely»* hov»«ver, the Math gradually 

local and, ih 


5!d 

the course of half a century, a strong network 
has covered the whole of Madras, Andhra, 
Kerala and Mysore states. The number of 
centres by 1957 rose to 23 and by 1965 
to 26. 

From its very inception the Ramakrishna 
Association had necessarily a dual character. 
This duality ensued from the inherent distinc¬ 
tion between the Math and the Mission. 
Thoitgh they belong to the same Order, 
their entities are different. 

While the Maths have nothing to do with 
worldly affairs, social activity is the life or 
the Mi.ssions. The monks do their meditation, 
their‘tapasya’, in the Maths for the purpose, 
of self-realization, away from the madding, 
crowd. The Mission, on the other hand,' 
is the front through which both the monks and 
the house-holder devotees contact the world. 
It is the agency through which all social 
activities and welfare work are carried out 
I'hc Missions run hospitals, schools, and relief 
projects, and conduct cultural affairs and 
religious lecture and preaching. 

The original motto of the Association, as 
dictated by the Swami, was “Work is 
worship” as against Buddhists’ motto of 
“Work and worship”. But the Associations- 
motto has sustained quite an appreciable' 
change over the last half-century. Today, 
monks have greater personal freedom. They 
can either do some social work or can 
abandon it altogether. 

On principle, the Maths arc run, or 
should be run, only with devotional offerr 
ings of the devotees. But the missions got • 
their funds from various .sourcess includinjg •' 
public and Government donations and reve*>’{. 
nues accrued from commercial transactions,., 
But in regard to these principles there 
has always been a mix-up. The confusion 
docs not lie only in respect of the sourcea 
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of revenue but also concerning the respec¬ 
tive spheres of activity. Moreover, from 
almost the begining the Maths have been 
referred to as ntissions and vice versa. 
And, this indiscriminate use of the terms 
still continues. 

On top of this, there are numerous 
institutions all over the country carrying 
the names of Shree Ramakrishna, Shree 
Sharada Devi (consort of the saint), and the 
Swami without any afHliation to the Rama¬ 
krishna Math or Mission. The trio is 
indiscriminately used as a trade name. In 
Some cases, these unattached institutions 
arc run by some ex-monks of the Ramakrishna 
Order and thus it makes the confusion of 
the public worse confounded. 

As the father of the Math and the 
Mission, the Swarni drafted rules for the 
guidance of both. The rules for the Mission 
were somewhat scrappy, but these f«)r the 
Math were very elaborate. I'hese arc kni>wn 
as ‘The Belur Math Rules’ and the monks 
of the Order arc expected to abide by them 
religiously. To the Swami the Math was 
apparently the highest sanctuary where 
members of the Order could achieve perfec¬ 
tion. ’I'he Mission perhaps was a field where 
ample training in the Vedanta in practical 
life gave one an access to the world of the 
Math. The two together forms a complete 
unit, one serving as complementary to the 
other. 

‘The Belur Math Rules’ are exhaustive and 
they arc still considered as imperative and 
binding to the entire organisation. Leaving 
out therefore those of these rules which have 
little significance to the public, it is important 
to know others to have an insight into the 
organisation, 'I'hcy will give a clear indication 
of what the Order, particularly the Math, 
l^ptandsfor; 

(1) The Math is establbhed to work out 


one’s own liberation, and to train 
oneself to do good to the world in 
every way, along the lines laid down 
by Bhagavan Shree Ramakrishna. 

(2) Such Maths must be founded all over 
the world. In some country only 
spirituality is needed; in others 
some amount of material comfort 
is extremely necessary. 

(3) The Math w'ill not pay much atten¬ 
tion to social reforms. 

(4) The Math on no account be reduced 
to a Thakurbari (a mere temple) 
of the babaji. In other words, the 
Order will not succumb to the in¬ 
activity and insipidity born out of 
traditional devotionalism. 

Incorporated in these rules is the chief 
vow of the members of the Order. It is 
this, every single person should be helped to 
attain the right to ‘Dhanua, Artha, Kama and 
Moksha’ meaning in that order virtue, 
‘wealth, legitimate enjoyment and spiritual 
liberation. According to the Swami, the 
root of all misery in India lies in ‘the wide 
gulf between the lower and the upper classes’. 
This diflerence will have to be removed if 
we want to stand on our own feet. But this 
class distinction is not the same as caste 
distinction, and they do not necessarily reci¬ 
procate. The object of the Order is therefore 
not to destroy cast distinction, but to equalize 
the distinction of privileges. Pditical sagacity 
can hardly achieve this, since politics is nothing 
but a struggle between the privileged and 
the non-privileged classes ;^and, all struggles 
merely end in bitterness. 

To achieve this equalization, preachers 
must be sent to all places to the masses 
education and religiotu teaching, t A&d 
tion dtdy conceiyM a^td 
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thing which can bring about the desired 
result. 

The organisation of the Math was legalised 
by a Debottar Trust Deed executed on 
January 30 and registered on February 6, 
1901. The trustees comprised the eleven 
direct disciples of Shree Ramakrishna 
mentioned in the appendix. From among 
themselves they were to elet t a President 
who would hold ofiice for a period of two 
years. Swanii Bralimananda was elected 
the first President on February 12, 1901. 
y\pparently the Swami was not interested m 
this office ; he wtas tuorc eager to give 
the organisation a proper shape from out¬ 
side. 

I he President is the supretne head of the 
Order. He is the spiritual preceptor of the 
monks and povices and also of the house¬ 
holder devotees. Although the original 
intention was to limit the tenure of this 
highe.st office to a period of two years, an 
e-xtenlion of the term seemed desirable in 
the long run. It was more so in the case 
of the first President not only for his unequall¬ 
ed spiritual genius, but also for his extra¬ 
ordinary administrative ability. But for his 
able care, the baby organisation would not 
have become healthy and steady. So the 
first President continued to hold the reins 
upto 10th April. 1922, on which date he 
passed away. 

The next three Presidents were also direct 
disciples of Shree Raniaktishna and their 
successive tenure ended about mid-1938. 
'Then came the second generation of Presidents 
as they were disciples of these monks who 
were directly initiated by the saint. The 
present ^resident, Swami Madhabananda is 

eighth ill the list. 

« 

•The SecrcAryship of the Math-Presiaent 
's th^ office* In factj it is the 


other name for vice-presidentship. A lift to 
the supreme position from this stepping 
stone in course of time follows as a 
corollary. 

Although the organisation of the Math 
was legalised in 1901 during the Swanii s 
lifetime, the Mission was not separated and 
lagaliscil until 1909. The Memorandum of 
Association ol the Mission was based on the 
brief rules drafted by the Swami. Eight of the 
Belur Math Trustees were its promoters. To 
understand its aim and its working, it is 
necessary to examine the essentials of its 
objective as included in this document. 
They are ; 

(1) To impart and promote the study of the 
Vedanta and its principles as prono¬ 
unced by Shtee Ramakrislma and practi¬ 
cally illustrated by his own life, and 
comparative tiieology in its widest form. 

(2) To impait and promote the study of 
Arts, Sciences and Industries. 

(3) Tc carry on educational work among the 
masses. 

(4) To establish, maintain, carry on and 
assist schools, colleges, orphanages, 
workshops, laboratories, hospitals, dispen¬ 
saries, houses for infirm, the invalid and 
afllicted, famine relief works, and other 
educational and charitable works and 
institutions of a like nature. 

(5) To print and publish and to sell or 
distribute gratuiously or otherwise jour¬ 
nals, periodicals, books or leaflets 
that the Association may think desirable 
for the promotion of its objects. 

(6) To incorporate any institutions, societies 
or associations having objects wholly or 
in part similar to any of these of the 
Association, and cooperate with any 
person or persons in aid of such 
objects. 
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The Mission may, therefore, be called 
the Service Department of the Order. Its 
sole aim is to do welfare work for the 
masses. 


The number of Maths and Missions esta¬ 
blished over these sixty odd years is imposing. 
In 1965 it stands a.s follows : Math Centre : C4 
Mission Centre : 71. 


Out of these i.'Jj, 98 arc established 
in India and the balance 37 outside 
Areawisc they are distributed in the following 
manner; 


(Within India) Mission 

West Bengal 22 

Assam 4 

Bihar 6 

Orissa 2 

Uttar Pradesh 6 

Delhi 1 

Punjab 1 

Rajasthan 1 

Gujarat — 

Maharashtra 1 

Madras 8 

Andhra 2 

Kerala 1 

Mysore I 

(Outside India) 

E. Pakistan 8 

Burma 2 

France 1 

Ceylon 1 

Malaysia 1 

Fiji 1 

Mauritius 1 

Switzerland — 

England — 

Argentina — 

U. S. A. 


Math 

14 

1 
1 

2 
7 


1 

2 

4 
1 

5 
4 

9 


1 

1 

1 

10 


71 64 


The total number of monks and novices has 
now touched 700, and they come mostly from 
Bengal and South India. Perhaps monks, 
novices and centres of the Order have grown 
proportionately in each area with the apparent 
exception of Uttar Pradesh. Although there 
is a large iininbcr of Maths and Missions in 
this state, it has hardly produced any monk, 
'fhcrc is also a sprinkling of monks from Orissa, 
Andhra and Maharashtra. 


The exact number of house-holder devotees 
is difficult to estimate. Perhaps it varies with 
changes in the economic and political climate 
of the country.—Recognition of Shree Rama- 
krishna as a spiritual guide among any 
community other than the Hindus is appre¬ 
ciably lacking. Even to the average educated 
Plindus what Shree Ramakrishna stands for 
is not clear. He is generally regarded just 
as another 'sadhaka* or worshipper of Kali, 
and a mystic like saint Ramaprasad who. 
too, was born in Bengal about a century 
earlier. 


To the average Hindu the Mission or the 
Math (he docs not know the distinction 
cither ) is nothing more than a—‘Thakurbari’, 
despite the Swami’s ardent desire to prevent 
the growth of such an undesirable notion. 
The ‘person’ has gradually superseded the 
ideas he preached, and it is tending to end 
in a lip-deep homage to be paid to ‘The 
Thakur and the Mother.’ Their joint- 
photograph, generally coloured, commands a 
better sale now than ever. The taxi-drivers' 
mentality, that an accident will be avoided 
if this photo is kept in the vehicle, rules even 
the educated mind. 


As the greatest interpreter of Shree Rama¬ 
krishna the Swami must have foreseen it 
clearly that such a development was inevitable 
unless the saint’s ideals were carried into 
practice. The Missions would change to 
prayerhalls or temples apd the* 
become toll" 
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his was a clarion call, in the name of the 
saint, to his countrymen to throw themselves 
into ‘Karma-yoga’ or action. To his brother- 
monks his instructions were to give up the 
idea of personal salvation as a recluse which 
was so long dominating the mental sphere 
of Indian monks. Instead, he asked them 
to follow the motto of ‘work is worship’ and 
he asserted that self-realization would come 
that way. From the Vedanta in practical 
life as worked in the Mission, the monk would 
soon move to the world of the Vedanta in 
spiritual life in the Math. 

But the .Swami’s message must not be 


mistaken for humanism, the ruling religious 
sentiment of the West. Humanism induces 
social services as a cultural pattern. There it 
is guided by economic sanctions and social 
moral codes But the Swami’s message repre¬ 
sents the doctrine of the Vedanta in which 
no distinction is made between Ood and His 
creation, the two are considered identical. 
While social service in the West is a service 
rendered to ‘others’, there is no question of 
‘helping others’ in the Ramakrishna Mission 
w«)rk. Here through work the worker 
is merely helping himself and is paving 
his way to self-realization. 


GANDHIJI’S WAR TIME ECONOMY DIET 

P. M. MATHEWS 


In the HARIJAN of January,‘25th, 1942 
Candhiji offers certain considered suggestions 
for food economy in view of the threatened 
shortage, and as a training for emergencies 
which may arise at any time. I quote 
the relative paragraphs, and offer a few 
comments. 

“The greatest need of the immediate pre¬ 
sent is to feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
There is already scarcity in the land both of 
food and clothing. As the war progresses, both 
the scarcities must increase. The well-to-do 
may not feel the pinch as yet or at all, but the 
poor are feeling it now. The well-to-do live on 
the poor. There is no other way. What is 
^hen their dqjy ? He who saves, gains as much; 
^liat is to say, he- produces as much. Hence 


those who feci for the poor, those who would 
be one with them, must curtail their wants. 
There are many ways. I shall only mention 
some here. There is much, too much food 
t aten and waited by the well-to-do. 

“Use one grain at a time. Ghapati, rice 
and pulses, milk, ghee, gud, and oil arc used 
in ordinary households besides vegetables and 
fruit, I regard this as an unhealthy combi¬ 
nation. Those who get animal protein in the 
shape of milk, cheese, eggs, or meat need not 
use puls« at all. The poor people get only 
vegetable protein. If the well-to-do give 
up pulses and oils, they set free these 
two essentials for the poor who get 
neither animal protein nor animal fdit.. 
Then the grain eaten should not be 

< 
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sloppy. Half the quantity suffices when it is 
eaten dry and not dipped in any gravy. It is 
well to eat it with raw salads such as onion 
carrot, ra<ii.sh, salad leaves, tomatoes. An 
ounce or two of salads serves the purpose of 
eight ounces of cooked vegetables. Chapatis 
or bread shtnild not be eaten with milk. To 
begin with, one meal may be raw vegetables 
and chapati or bread, and the other cooked 
vegetables with milk or curds 

“Sweet dishes should be eliminated 
altogether ; Instead, gtid or sugar in small 
quantities may be taken with nulk or bread 
or by itself. 

“rresh fruit is good to eat, but only a little 
is necessary to give tone to the .system. It is 
an expensive article, and an over-indulgence 
by the well-to-do has deprived the poor and 
the ailing of an article which they need much 
more than the well-to-do. 

“Any medical man who has studied the 
science of dietetics will certify that wKat 
I have .suggested can do no harm to the 
body ; on ihe contrary, it must conduce to 
better health.” 

Several statements in this quotation deserve 
emphasis. First is the statement that food 
taken in excess of actual requirement lor repair 
and energy is as much fond actually wasted. 
Excess food is not only s^asted food, but this 
esce.ss a]<o places a tax on the organs of 
digestion, deto.xication, and elimination, pro¬ 
ducing premature exhaustion, with such 
developments as diabetes, nephritis, and 
auto-intoxication. 

Another economy recommendation is that 
half the quantity of grain as wheat or rice will 
meet the food purposes when not taken in 
sloppy form. Cooked or baked grains when 
taken as near dry as po.ssible must then be 
masticated and moistened with saliva to be 
iwallowed. This results in better digestion. 


and therefore less food provides the needed 
energy. 

Gandhji suggests that an ounce or two of 
raw salad vegetables is worth eight ounces of 
cooked vegetables. I'his applies particularly 
tf> their vitamin and mineral values. There is 
also something vital in raw fruit and vegetables 
which is destroyed by cooking For this 
reason it is desirable that some uncooked raw 
fruit and vegetables be taken daily. India 
needs to make more extensive use of such raw 
uncooked foods. 

The elimination of sweet dishes as advo¬ 
cated would greatly relieve the stress upon the 
pancreas and liver imposed by the average 
Indian diet, and thus reduce the incidence 
of diabetes. 

It is in regard to Gandhiji's statement 
about fruit, he writes: ‘ Fresh fruit is good 
to eat, but only a little is necc»sary to give 
tone to the system"' Writing about fruits 
and berries in his book “Food”, Sir Robert 
McCarrison slates : Iruits contain much 
mineral salts of the alkaline kind which 
keep the blood pure and pievcnt it becoming 
acid and sour. Fruits are most useful in 
keeping ihe bowels healthy and active. 

Man’s physical structure indicates that he 
is intended to be a frugtvorous creature. His 
natural food, the food on which he can be at 
his best, is fruit, nuts, milk, and the more 
succulent vegetables. Cereals would be better 
introduced as additional rather than basic 
to the diet because of their strongly acid-ash- 
forraing tendency. On the other hand, the 
fruits and vegetables arc rich in the alkali 
minerals. The importance of this difference 
will be recognized when it is recalled that 
most of our ailments and all our pains, except 
those due to accident, are of acid origin. 
Obviously there would be less pain, and more 
enjoyment of the life, if we keep more defi¬ 
nitely on the alkaline side. This necessitates 
more fruit and vegetables, with proportionately 
less of the acid-tending cereals. The normal 
proportion is four parts of the alkaline-fruit 
and vegetable.* to one of acid, which includes 
all other food. This would be the diet of 
health economy, and should be made econo¬ 
mically within the reach of all, in a well- 
organised world. Under existing emergency 
Gandhiji has advocated a very rational and 
possible food economy. His suggestiona merit 
careful study and application. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON COLLEGE EDUCATION 


R. S. VARMA 


1. COLLEGE EDUCATION 

We have had big colleges but now the 
times have changed and there is a growing 
need for small colleges with restricted number 
of students. The optimum number I feel 
IS GOO students with about a hundred teachers. 
The ratio between the teachers and students 
in some advanced countries is 1 : 4 but in 
a country like ours where education is fast 
expanding and the number of students increa¬ 
sing day by day we should be satisfied 
with the ratio 1 ; G. There should be more 
of personal contact between the teachers 
and students, which is so important in raising 
the, standard of education as well as inculcating 
in the students a proper sense of discipline. 
With the feelings af warm affection tow'ards 
his students the teacher ciui take better 
care of their moral and physical well-being 
through various extra-curricular activities 
but it becomes dillicult, distant and impersonal 
if the ratio is anything more than this. 

A teacher should be imbued with the 
desire of training good citizens able to 
shoulder their lesponsibilities squarely in the 
clianged circumstances when the ideals of 
education have undergone suflicient modifica¬ 
tion. Those who have tried and failed in 
eveiy oiher walk of life and as a last resort 
liave taken to teaching .seldom prove good 
itachers and often fail to discharge their 
duties to the nation and society. Those svho 
love teaching and have opted for it volunta¬ 
rily having a high sense of dignity in the 
profession do far more than their capacity 
and circutnstaiiceii allow. They arc an asset 
lo this noble«profession and the society has 
a duty tp did all foy their Well-being. 


2. MORALE IN ORGANIZATION 

An organization where the people feel 
frustrated, have little or no opportunities 
of promotion and their morale conscciuently, 
is low, is doomed to di.sintcgratc sooner or 
later. Avenues of promotion elicit efficiency 
and hard work and foster a feeling of devoliott 
and dedication to the oig.tnizalion which leads 
to its prosperity and popularity. 

Teachers who have an onerous job of 
training the future citizens should be given 
ample opportunities of rising higher and 
higher to avert the feeling of discontentment 
which itiight develop into an aversion for the 
job itself and tell upon Ihcir efliciency crushing 
all ambition in life, and leaving no incentive 
lor improvement. 

They must be allowed, rather encouraged 
to seek bcUcr opportunities wherever possible 
and there slioulcl be no restriction on the 
number of applications they are permitted to 
make in a year. A discontented teacher 
groaning under the impression that opportu* 
nity for his betterment has been denied him or 
a jiiccc of injustice whether real or imaginary 
has been done him fails to put his heart in 
his work and does it in had humour. All the 
time b< wailing his lot h' infects others also 
and vitiates the tvhnle atmosphere. It is, 
therefore, in the interest of the colleges that 
they allow the teachers to attempt and seek 
better opportunities without putting any 
obstacles in their way. The feeling of Content¬ 
ment always wins loyalty and promotes a 
healthy spirit of cheerfulness among the 
teachers. 

In a democratic and secular statq the 
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teacher has added responsibilities as he is the 
custodian of the civilization which is a thing 
of mind rather than of material adjuncts to 
the physical side of living. The teacher 
should be above current controversies but 
should not be penalized for his political ideals 
or religious beliefs. However, politics, in the 
sense the common people understand it, should 
be kept away from the precincts of educational 
institutes. 

Teachers should have all freedom to form 
association to raise their academic standard 
and defend their rights whenever there is any 
transgression in their domain. Regular meet¬ 
ings of the teachers’ association should be 
held to discuss matters of academic importance 
and the problems they face in the daily 
discharge of their duties 

In the days of participative management 
when workers and convicts play an active 
part in the management of their alTairs 
together with the authorities, the teachers also 
should be given representation on the Govern¬ 
ing Council of the college. Teachers’ re¬ 
presentation becomes all the more important 
as very often the educational institutions are 
controlled by men who are far removed from 
teaching and have very little idea about 
the work of a teacher. The teachers’ re¬ 
presentative should be an experienced, 
courageous and self-reliant person able to 
expound the cause of the teachers in the 
most reasonable terms to convince the autho¬ 
rities. He need not lie dehant or quarrelsome 
which arc aften misconstrued for boldness, 
nor a yes-man to the authorities, acquiescing 
in every decision right or wrong taken 
Iby them. 

The teachers should not be unnecessarily 
repressed and persecuted nor should they be 
ijO much overworked as to leave them no time 
for keeping themselves in tpuch with the 
work in the subjects that they teach. 


This often makes them feel harassed and 
consequently they fail to inspire their students 
with a sense of the intellectual delights to be 
obtained from new understanding and new 
knowledge. This explains the need for in- 
scrvice training to the teachers. I'hc training 
helps them refresh their knowledge and 
acquaint themselves with the latest techniques 
in the field of teaching. All facilities and 
encouragement should be provided to the 
teachers In avail themselves of the opportuni¬ 
ties for training. The in-service training 
provides an invaluable opportunity to the 
teachers from different parts of the country 
to assemble at one place, live there together 
for a few weeks, exchange ideas and discuss 
their problems collectively. Thus it opens 
new vistas before them, fills them with high 
inspiration and fosters feelings of national 
integration. 

3. TIME TABLE 

The aim of college education should be to 
provide guidance to the students for study 
and not trying to teach them everything in 
the class room. They must be encouraged 
to study at home and in the library and the 
class room .should only be used for discussing 
their difHculties and suggesting their solutions. 
Hence the time table should be so framed as to 
leave the students ample time for study outside 
the class room. 

The duration of the periods should be 
fifty-minutes with a break of ten minutes 
after each period to enable the students to go 
from one class room to another, take a glass 
of water or ease themselves. 

The teachers alto should be given full 
academic freedom in framing the courses 
and syllabus ; they should not be given a 
rigid readymade syllabus framed by people 
away from the college, which they have simply 
to execute in the classroom as be|.t ^ they can- 
I feelj a l^ief outline of the 
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chalked out in consultation with the teacher/ 
teachers who teach the subject and then they 
should be left alone to fill up the gaps in the 
way they like. This active participation of 
the teachers in syllabiis*making will enhance 
their confidence and generate among them 
a sense of dignity and responsibility. More¬ 
over, when they have to search out material 
for teaching the course, the outline of which 
has been framed by them, they enjoy the 
exertion, and it develops a feeling of emula¬ 
tion among the members of the department 
which draws the best out of them. 

The teachers should also have the 
freedom of judging the progress made by the 
students under them in the way they think 
best. Periodic class tests should be given 
by the teacher to his group to keep the 
students active, alert and attentive. Rigidity 
in syllabus, method of teaching and testing, 
and marking assignments etc., should be 
avoided. The whole thing .should have a 
happy flexibility about it for effective and 
purposeful teaching. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy, Is a well-known saying but very often the 
educationists lose sight of it and try to cram 
the pupils with all facts leaving them little 
time for recreation and enjoyment. Academic 
attainments are not all in all. Education 
should aim at developing an allround per¬ 
sonality in all its aspects—mental, moral and 
physical. For this the time-table should 
leave the Saturdays off and the time should 
be employed in promoting literary and 
cultural activities among the students. 

Every College should have a literary 
society, which should organize competitions 
in essay writing, short-story-writing, play- 
writing etc. from time to time and should 
provide guit^ce and encouragement to one 
*nd all wifh an eye ,for locating talent. 
Debate* ^mpetitjon* may be 


held on alternate Saturdays class-wise to 
provide opportunity to a larger number of 
students. Inter-class competitions may be 
held once a month with a view to training 
the competitors to face a larger audience and 
learning from their seniors. 

The students should also have a dramatic 
club and under its auspices they should 
produce plays now and then. Competitions 
may he organized here and prizes be awarded 
to best directors, producers and actors etc. 
and arrangemerft, if possible, should be made 
for imparting them advanced training in 
dramatics. 

4. COURSES IN HUMANITIES 

Engineering and Science colleges should 
have a fairly big department of Humanities 
teaching all the important subjcjcts like the 
Inaguages, history and culture, and social,, 
mental and and moral science.s. 

At present we lay too much emphasis 
on leaching English and it has its reasons, 
but do we do justice to its teaching ? The 
knowledge of a language comprises four 
skills—skill in reading, writing, speaking and 
understanding it. For a very long time reading, 
writing and understanding have been given 
more weight and little effort has been made 
in developing skill in speaking English 
fluently with coirect stress and intonation. 
Now spoken English is being given 
due importance and its utility has been 
recognized all over the country, but, 
the division of English into written and ttpoken 
is unscientific, unjustified and untenable* 
We should give equal importance to all thfr 
four aspects of language learning and student*, 
should be trained in all of them. 

Besides a comprehensive course in English’ 
language which happens to be the medium;, 
of higher studies especially in the field tif 
science and technology, other Indian And 
foreign languages should also find place in th$ 
syllabus. 
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Those interested in literature should not 
be deprived of the opportunity of studying it 
even in a technical college. Courses in 
English literaturc/coinparative literature 
should be open to the students who wish to 
enjoy tlie best specimens of language that is 
literature. 

Our students, especially those in technical 
colleges, very often do not have even the 
ruditneutary knowledge about Indian culture 
and civilization, an and lilcrature, history 
and politics, and philosophy and icligion ; in 
other words they are ignorant of our glorious 
inheritance and find themselves in a sad plight 
when they go abroad or meet a foreigner in 
their own country. I'hc Humanities Depart¬ 
ment should lay special emphasis on these 
subjects and arrange extension lectures on 
topics of current interest to widen the mental 
horizon of our students and make them full 
citizens, not only lop-sided technicians and 
scientists cut off from the past and oblivious 
of their duties to the society at large. 

Rcligioui discourses may also be held 
occasionally to provide the students an 
oppoTtuJiity of listening to religious teachers 
of different faiths. These have a salutary 
effect in awakening and strengthening 
confidence in the young citizens to shoulder 
their responsibilities with vigour and zeal and 
exert themselves wholeheartedly to root out 
corruption which is sq rampant in our public 
life these days. 

Courses in Humanities should be given 
their due importance and may be spread 
evenly over the whole period of five years that 
a student spends in a tcthnical college. 

5. STUDENTS’ STRIKES 

A few words about the students strike and 
I shall have finished my observations. Strike 
which had an association with the labour- 
world in the past now seems to have 
established a pentjanent relationship with the 
student-world. 


Much ink has been spilt over expounding 
the causes of strikes and suggesting their 
remedies by one and all connected with 
education in any capacity but the sum and 
substance of all that has been said remains 
that there should be close relationship 
between the teachers and students. Teachers 
should be anxious about the welfare of 
their students, be ready to solve their 
problems and help them in pursuing their 
•studies smoothly. The day the teachers 
confine themselves to classroom relationship 
with the students, and have no concern about 
them outside, the seeds of disaffection arc 
sown that lead to strikes which have some 
very trivial cause to start with. Strikes can 
be wiped off completely if the college 
authorities through the teachers develop close 
personal relations with the students and 
provide them guidance and assistance in 
solving their problems which are manifold 
in oui day. 

The teachers should be more concerned 
about finding a lasting solution to this problem 
as they are the worst victims of these strikes. 
During the strike days the .students enjoy 
holidays but the teachers have to attend 
college regularly and when the session is 
extended to compensate for the loss of studies 
by the number of days the students have been 
on strike, it is again the teachers who are the 
sufferers. 

Thus as the teachers have to bear the 
brunt of students’ strikes, they must be 
cautious to nip them in the bud and never let 
them gather strength and consequently 
become uncontrollable and disruptive of 
normal life in colleges. 

In the foregoing paragraphs I have tried 
to put forward my views on college 
education —its organisation and problems- ■ 
and have ventured a few suggestions here and 
there which may well merit the consideration 
by those charged with the responsibility of 
running educational institutions in the country* 
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The total number of shareholders as in 
February 1969* is 734> amongst which only 
twenty hold 3,63,200 shares valued at 
R.s. 36’32 laklis out of the total share capital 
of Rs. 67'00 lakhs. The details of such hol¬ 
dings are given below :— 


1. Davenport & Co. 

Private Ltd. Rs. 11 ’30 Lakhs 

2. Life Insurance Corpo¬ 
ration of India „ 11T3 I. 


3. Amexo Nominees 

Private Ltd- „ 3*24 ,, 

4- Bank of Baroda Ltd. „ 1'32 „ 

3. Bank of Baroda on a/c 

Investment Corporation 
of India „ 1'21 „ 


6. London & Lancashire 

Insurance Co. Ltd. „ 1’20 „ 

7. Punjab National Bank 
(Brabourne Rd. & Lyons 

Range Branches) „ 1‘32 „ 

8. W. S. Cressell & Co 

Pvt. Ltd. „ 1‘84 

9. Eastern Bank Ltd. as 
Trustees of Mrs. Hem- 
priya Pandey and Miss 

Lalita Kumari Pandey „ 1 00 „ 

10. Guardian Trust and New 

Zealand Ins. Ltd. „ 0*53 „ 

11- New India Assurance 

Ltd. „ 0'47 „ 

12. Pradeep Kutnar 

Jhunjunwalla „ 0‘36 „ 

13* Central Bank of Icdit Ltd ,* 0’2I » 


14- 

Industrial Investment 
Trust Ltd 

yy 

0*20 


15. 

Bank of India Ltd. 

7 J 

0*19 


16. 

British India General 

Ins. Ltd. 


0*16 


17. 

India Re-Insurance 
Corpn. Ltd. 

y* 

0-14 

»• 

18. 

Jay Bharat Insurance 

Co. Ltd. 


0*13 


19. 

India Hotel Ltd. 

»> 

0*10 

It 

20. 

Dalhousie Holdings Ltd. 

•1 

0*06 



Total : 

Rs. 36*32 Lakhs. 


It is the established convention that the 
Managing Agents should have control over a 
good proportion of the total shares. In the 
above case it will be seen that Bajorlas have , 
very little stake of their own in the 
financial structure of the Company. 


The Balance Sheet of the Company as on 
31.3-1962, was as follows : (figures in lakhs of 
rupees): 


Liabilities 

Share Capital 67‘00 
Reserve and 
Special Reserve 35'74 
Provision for 
Taxation etc. 28'80 

Loans 1,00*38 

Creditors 32*76 


Assets 

Fixed 9l‘54 
Current Assets 
(e.g. loans, 
Advances, 

Debtors, Stock, 
Cash, etc.) 60*39 
Due from Sakseria , 
Cotton Mills 20*00 
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Assets 

Interest due from 
above 2'40 

Debentures 
of above mill 40‘00 

Other 

investments 20'3'^) 

Expenses not 
written off 7 81 

Loss for the year 5'7‘5 

Rs. 2,64-68 Rs. 2,64-68 

It will be interesting to compare the workings of Hashimara lea Co. with that of Kilcott 
Tea Co. under Duncan Brothers, a Goenka concern. The figures relate to 1966-67 :— 

Hashimara Tea Co. Kilcott Tea Co. 


Liabilities 


1. Ordy. Share Capital R.s. 64 Lakhs (@ 10 each) Rs. 5r32 Lakhs. 

2. Area under cultivation 2334-97 hectares 1115'72 hectares. 

3. Production 32.87,486 Kg. 16,02,841 Kg. 

4- Receipt side Rs. 3,60-60 Lakhs Rs. 86,35 Lakhs. 

5. Profit or Loss —5’75 Lakhs 1-14*76 ,, 

6. Share price Rs, 4 each Rs. 17 each. 

7. Dividend Nil. 14% 


Kilcott Tea Company realised average 
price after deduction of excise duties 
Rs. 5-32 per Kg. in 1967 and Rs. 5-40 per Kg. 
in 1966, 

Hashimara Tea Company avoided men¬ 
tioning the figure in their annual report. 

It should be interesting to note that both 
the Tea Estates are situated in the same 
district The area of Kilcott i.s half of that 
of Hashimara. Kilcott earned a profit of 
Rs. ir76 lakhs, whereas Hashimara had 
shown a loss of Rs. 5-75 lakhs. 

The published accounts of Hashimara 
Tea Co. Ltd. showed that on the Ordinary 
shares of Rs. 16 lakhs, the Company, during 
the years 1946 and 1947. distributed dividend 
® 100 per cent and price of each share of 
Rs. 10 stood at Rs. 132. The average price 
^ per lb (1 lb - 0-45 Kg.) during these two years 
was Rs, 1*25 up. There should have been 
no excuse for not distributing dividend 

25% during 1966-67 with increased capital 
flmd higher average price fetched. Can 


there be any other conclusion than that the 
management had purposely acted in a 
manner proving that they are utterly 
incapable to be entrusted with management 
of any company in which they have little 
or no financial stake. ? 

Posters w’ere found around Dalhousie 
Square area, the citadel of the State Govern¬ 
ment, as well as that of the new nabobs of 
their private empires announcing that 
companies controlled by the Davenport are 
depriving the shareholders, the employees, 
and the Government by various devices; 
some of which were stated to be of the 
following nature :— 

‘*1. The Managing Agents have set up fic¬ 
titious companies/ firms/ individual business 
concerns who are entrusted by the Davenport 
controlled companies with purchases of 
capital goods, engineering stores and raw 
materials and food grains for tea garden 
labourers. The prices sho^yn are Inflated 
and much higher , than those (ptevaiflfig ; 
the market. 
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“2. The garden sweepings of tea leaves 
arc sent to the auctioneers who fix a price 
(under concealed arrangement \\ith the 
managing agents) which is very low. Under 
the category of “sweepings” good quality 
tea IS also disposed of in this manner. 
I'he auctioneers however sell the “sweepings” 
at higher prices, and the margin is swallowed 
by the two sharks—the managing agents and 
the auctioneers. The sale is entered in the 
Companies’ Books at the low rates. 

“3. A good portion of sales price is 
never shown in the Companies’ Books as 
receipts. (If sales and receipts of 
each packet of each consignment be 
checked, the allegation made herein can 
he nullified ). 

“4 Ihider-invoicing of export sales is 
widely adopted and the margin is credited 
to accounts in overseas Banks indicated by 
the managing agents and the overseas 
Brokers have never been found to refuse to 
act as per instruction. The company as a 
result is deprived of huge amounts of 
valuable foreign exchange. 

”5, Salaries and Wages Registers show 
names of a number of non-existent persons, 
and names of benamdars who draw fat 
salaries. Huge sums are drawn by way of 
salaries and wages in this manner. Personal 
household servants are also paid from the 
coffers of the companies under control of 
the managing agents. 

1 In answer to a question put in the Indian 
Parliament, the Government informed the 
members that a woman of Indian origin, and 
her educational or technical abilities not 
known, was being paid by certain Birla 
concern at the rate of Rupees one lakh as 
salary. To miintion incidentally this woman 
l>^rs the name of the wife of a very trusted 
employee of the BirlasJ, 


“6. Development expenses shown In 
Building Extension account are inflated 
and on scrutiny will show that extensive 
spurious expenses have been added to the 
item. 

“7. Motor vehicles purchased m the 
name of companies, are actually and fully 
used by the members of the families of 
the Managing Agents, and all the running 
expenses are debited to the company. 

[ This is a very common practice amongst' 
all the industrialists and commercial houses, 
big and small. A check at any of the' 
bathing ghats of the river Hooghli in the 
dawn, at the Victoria Memorial in the 
Calcutta Maidan, at the Lakes and various 
other places, will show that motor vehicles 
purchased for the companies are engaged 
for personal use of the persons in 
power 111 the companies and of their family 
members!. 

“;3. Inter-company financial transactions 
under same management, and transactions 
between companies in which any of the 
directors be same, require approval of the 
shareholders. It is the practice of the 
directors of Devenport group of companies 
to permit some such transactions without 
sanction of the shareholders, because no 
such transactions are done for the benefit 
of the shareholders, but for the benefit of 
the persons in power and of their relatives. 
The.se are done through Banks. [It will be 
interesting to investigate into the accounts of 
the companies belonging to the same group 
and having their respective accounts in the 
same Banks. Company “A” and Company 
“B” are twin flowers having their roots in 
the same vase, sometimes directly, some¬ 
times indirectly. “A” is an affluent company, 
whereas “B” is on the verge of liquidation 
and cannot meet its obligations. Both have 
their accounts in the same Bank. Now **B’* 
borrows a sum from the Bank against 
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securities of stock located, say, in some 
distant up-country place. This loan is sel¬ 
dom repaid by the borrower, and in course 
of a few years’ Balance Sheet of the Com¬ 
pany “A”, the amount is shown as bad debt 
and gradually wiped out, duly agreed to by 
the Company’s obliging auditors. This 
technique of inter-linking of capital and the 
technique of inter-company borrowing and 
lending have been raised to perfection. 
Even if the Reserve Bank of India and the 
Company Law Administration Department 
of the Government of India want to stop 
this practice,—which they have not yet 
expressed any enthusiasm to achieve—much 
time, energy and serious endeavour will be 
required, and even then it is doubtful if they 
will succeed. Mere socialisation of Banks 
and all fin.incial and lending institutions in 
the country, at least the form in which 
socialisation is being put into practice, will 
not eradicate this evil.] 

“9. Payments to staff of one Managing 
Agency House from the funds of another 
house—both under control of the new nabobs 
are frequently done. [ This practice 
is also prohibited under Indian Companies 
Act, being one of the various modes of 
inter-locking and inter-linking of capital of 
two distinctly different Companies.] 

‘TO. Funds of the companies are 
misused for personal ends, and are gradually 


written off.” 

A few years ago, before the Indiar 
Companies (Amendment) Act 1965 came 
into force, the McLeod group of Jute Mill; 
inserted Notices in a leading financial weekly 
paper of Calcutta convening meetings of 
the Shareholders to approve, amongst others, 
payment and reimbursement of all expenses 
any member of the Managing Agency House 
may make or incur on any matter he thinks 
will augment the interest of the Company 
concerned ! [Expenses thus incurred in 
night clubs or in a gambling den will be 
reimbursed simply on the certificate 
of the person concerned that such 
expenses were incurred for the benefit of 
the company.] 

And all these activities have been indulged 
in by the nabobs in public limited com¬ 
panies in which their own holdings are negligi¬ 
ble. Even the little stake they have, had been 
created w ith, that is, shares were purchased 
with, the amounts standing in the Employees’ 
Provident Fund accounts; and also with 
money obtained by repeatedly mortgaging 
their residential properties (which, in case of 
eventuality, after paying off the previous 
charges, is doubtful to be sufficient to pay 
off the subsequent mortgagees. No doubt, 
the mortgagees are Banks, and a good slice 
of Banks’ funds will also have to be written 
off as bad debts in that event. 

TTo be continued.] 



Current Affairs 


Communist Summit 

The summit meeting of the Communist 
Parties of the world that was held in 
St. George's Hall of the Kremlin Palace in 
Moscow about a month ago was the third 
Post War summit meeting in the communist 
movement. Three hundred leaders from 
seventy five Communist parties assembled at 
this meeting, though some very important 
persons did not join. These absentees were 
perhaps the most famous leaders of contem¬ 
porary communism and compared to them 
even the Russian organisers of the summit 
were persons of less importance. China’s 
Mao Tse Tung, the North Vietnamese leader 
Ho Chi Minh, Yugoslavian leader Josip 
Broz Tito, the Cuban President Fidel Castro 
were the absentees. These leaders thought 
that the Russians were not fit to lead the 
communist world. There were others who 
attended the summit, but made it quite 
clear that they would oppose any attempt by 
Russia to put words in their mouths in order 
to justify Russia’s interpretations of commu¬ 
nist ideology and her actions in various 
hclds to keep herself in the forefront of the 
communist movement. In point of progress 
and development Russia no doubt is the 
most powerful and advanced communist 
country in the world. China may have a 
bigger population and some nuclear weapons, 
but Chinese are a relatively poverty stricken 
people with little education or advanced 
standard of living. Some of the East European 
countries are highly developed, but are small 
in size apd have not much military strength. 
'I'he Russians, did actually take a lead in 
^cvelopmg aommunism in the political and 
«con«msie after'"their 1017 revolution 


and they have remained in that leading posi¬ 
tion ever feince. Whether they have diluted 
communist ideology down to a more advanth- ' 
geous form or whether they have made socia¬ 
list peace impossible by their high handed 
action are matters of controversy. Some say 
that the Russians have lowered the prestige 
of communism by invading Czechoslovakia $ 
but then one could answer that war and 
invasions were essential parts of violent revolu- . 
tions which the communists declare are the 
only weapons that oppressed humanity has to 
achieve liberty and freedom. Moreover other 
Communist nations also' indulge in invading 
the territories of nations with whom they are 
not at war in the strictly legal sense. China’s 
invasion of Tibet lowered the picstige of 
communism in the world to a much greater 
degree than the invasion of Czechoslovak&t 
by the Russian led Warsaw Pact Countries, . 
The war that the North Vietnamese arc fight- 
ing in order to occupy South Vietnam is also 
a war of aggression and not a thing which . 
glorifies communism, The communists are 
basically believers in violence and are not 
great observers of the codes of international . 
behaviour. They will no doubt answer back, 
“Who observes international laws ? Did Kaiser 
Wilhelm do so ? Or Mussolini and Hitler , 
What about the imperialist occupation of 
wide areas in Asia and Africa ?” Qpitc • 
right. But then if communism is no bettttr 
than imperialism, absolute monarchy of j 
fascism ; why make such a noise about ' 
high moral outlook ? There are 88 commM*,r 
nist parties in the world. Of these 14 ai^ In 
a ruling position in their countries, 35 partjcfv 
in 35 countries are moving in the IegisUtU|^ 
of those countries acting against the govern^ , 
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nents in power. Communist parties are un¬ 
lawful organisations in 39 countries. Among 
these communist parties there are 39 parties 
which follow the Russians, 5 parlies follow 
China, 30 parties are split in their support of 
China or Russia and 14 .are neutral or inde¬ 
pendent. Many countries in which commu¬ 
nism is illegal sent representatives to the sum¬ 
mit, These were Algeria, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
El Salvador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Nicaragua. 
Nigeria, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Portugal, South Africa, Spain, Sudan, Syria, 
Tunisia, Turkey and Venezuela. Albania, 
China. North Korea, North Vietnam and 
Yugoslavia arc communist countries which 
did not send any representatives to the Sum¬ 
mit, Cuba sent an observer. 


It is well known that the communist parties 
of various countries which are ruled by 
communists, have not many members. That 
is to say communism is basically a system 
which allows a minority group to rule the 
majority of the people. Thus the commu¬ 
nist parties of various communist ruled 
countries show membership which is 
remarkably small for the populations they 
rule over. 


Country Number of 

Communist 
Party members 


Estimated 

Total 

Population 


China 

USSR 

Poland 

Rumania 


I. 70,00,000 

J, 35,00,000 
'20,30,008 
18,00.000 


75,00,00,000 

29,00,00,000 


Countries where communist parties are 
very active and claim great popularity have 
quite often very few actual members in their 
parties. The communist leaders in these 
TOuntries take very good care to assure their 
, permanency of tenure as leaders by making 
. few new members as possible. Thus 


India has only 1,25,000 members of her 

Communist Parties 

Indonesia „ 5000 „ „ 

Malaysia ,. 2000 „ „ 

Pakistan „ 1450 {communism is unlaw¬ 

ful in Pakistan ) 

Among countries with a substantial mem¬ 
bership of their communist parties, one may 
mention Italy which has a communist p.irty 
with 1,500,000 members. Prance has 2,75,000 
members in her communist party. Japan has 
2,50,000. 

The summit meeting was a friendly 

gathering of Communists and it had therefore 
no place in it for mutual recrimination and 
accusations. But propaganda overruled the 
Agenda. The Rus>ians had been painting 
China as an anti-communist military clique 
ridden autocracy which aimed at world 
domination by misusing the name of 
communism. The Russian version of Chinese 
expansionism restated some of the old “Yellow 
Peril” alarmism which was commonly served 
to the peoples of the world during the early 
years of this century. Another matter about 
which mu( h propaganda has been carried on 
has been the question of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. The “limited sovereignty” 
theory propounded for members t)f the 
“Socialist Commonwealth” did not find 
favour with the countries concerned. They 
believed in their full sovereignty within the 
communist family and did not agree with the 
Russian theory of a parent communist body 
which had the right to intervene in the affairs 
of a member state when it considered that 
purity of the established creed of communism 
was being modified in that State. 

A Review of Marxism 

We do not know whether the summit 
meeting was succe^ul in bringing solid^ity 
in the communist camp but vrU knUw that 
world opiuloh took J^tkukf 
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developmcAts that communism had to 
experience during its 52 years of existence as 
a political system. All political systems 
undergo changes due to environmental 
pressures and communism has not been any 
exception to this rule. The Time magazine 
made a survey of Marxism in use and its 
remarks arc worth reproducing as a non- 
Marxist’s review of Marxism. 

"As a myth and a generalized faith 
Marxism has proved lemarkably durable, 
partly because it has been interpreted and 
stretched so broadly that widely different 
political movements can and do invoke it. 
In its specific applications, the faith is 
hopelessly split. Within little more than a 
decade, commimism has undergone a great 
schism (Moscow vs. Peking), experienced an 
abortive reformation ( Dubcck’s Czecho¬ 
slovakia) and developed a plethora of 
protestant sects (Yugoslavia and Rumania, 
among others). The once vaunted and feared 
unity of Communism has shattered into a 
bewildering, quarrelsome, logic-and-dogma- 
ilefying set of parties. 

“Mirroring the larger schisms within 
communism, the individual parties have 
divided, subdivided and often split into 
opposing parties. The Australian and 
Israeli Communists are divided into two 
parties. The Swedes, Indians and Greeks all 
arc split three ways. Labedz has propounded 
a rule that communist politics are complicated 
in inverse proportion to the parties’ impor¬ 
tance in the country, thus the Ceylonese 
Communists, who number only 2300, have 
])roliferated into eight discernible factions.’’ 

In fact all the various schools of 
communism interpret Marxism to suit their 
own desires. One may say that all Marxist 
vvays of putting Marxism into practical use 
have* been ‘‘^revisionist** in essence. China 
»5ay call ,;for pur* but; ona cannot 


say that Maoism is true Marxism. The 
Chinese feel friendly towards Yugoslavia when 
they find it necessary and useful to do 8o« 
But Yugoslavia is definitely not pure in its 
use of Marxism. The Russian, the Cuban 
and the various other types of communism 
are all different and they cannot all be “pure** 
in their Marxism. As theoretical reviewers 
of communism one would expect all 
Communist States to fight capitalism in any 
shape or form. They should also try cons¬ 
tantly to overthrow all other forms of 
government by violent revolutions. But k*- 
actual practice communist states exist by 
compromise with capitalism and the various| 
fonns of government like democracy; 
monarchy, theocracy and republicanism. 
According to convenience a theocracy may 
require to be abolished, as in Tibet; but 
another theocracy, as in Pakistan, may be 
supported. The most important man in the 
field of Communism to-day is Mao Tse Tung 
and in his approach to Marxism he is as 
creative as Marx himself. He knows where 
others have deviated from Marx; but he 
himself believes in the power of the army 
to control the masses and various offices, 
departments and establishments. The army 
only acts and does not lay down ideologiotl 
principles. It is therefore difficult to charge. 
Mao with revisionism. His instructions to his 
underlings are not uniformly the same 
everywhere. They differ as necessity 
demands. Marx, however, never wanted a 
dictatorship of the army which Mao hajt, 
established. 

Glorification of Dirt 

A subject that is chosen for writing 

poems, stories, novels or dramas about is . 
thereby brought into greater prominencei'^ 
than it would have attained in the normal' . 
course of things. Subjects for paintings,: 
sculpture, songs etc. are also made much of 
by the Public according as they are selected^ 
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by the artists or composers for expressing 
their aesthetic emotions. There is, therefore, 
always something that is expressed aesthetically 
through emotionally conceived images by 
' writers, composers and artists. If one studies 
the contents of what humanity has produced 
.;^in different spheres of aesthetic expression, 

' one finds all kinds of factual or conceptual 
subjects which the Peoples of the world have 
emotionally received as things worth special 
attention for the feelings they rouse in human 
hearts. These feelings are not necessarily 
praiseworthy, beautiful or spiritually rich. 
Some are heinous, obnoxious and degrading. 
fThe contents of Macbeth or Crime and 
Punishment can be cited as examples. 
Revenge or murderous feelings have been 
depicted in sculpture, and such art commu¬ 
nications are clearly not elevating. There 
are fearful subjects in literature and art as 
found in the Laocoon or in Medea or the 
Grand Guignol plays. Great undying love is 
expressed through the Taj Mahal while 
famous pictures, sculpture, dramas or stories 
have depicted motherliness, deep passion, 
profound piety, intense attachment to duty, 
heroic self-sacrifice or unbearable suffering 
and stuggle. The Sistine Madona, Romeo 
and Juliet, statues of the Buddha in deep 
meditation, the short poem Casablanca, 
Tagores poem about the great Sikh martyr 
Banda Maharaj and Devi Prosad Ray 
Ghowdhury’s Martyrs’ Memorial are good 
.examples of elevating aesthetic communica¬ 
tion. The story Kshudhita Pashan by Tagore 
is a wonderful exposition of the existence of 
forces that arc commonly called ghosts. 
There arc evils which humanity despises and 
condemns, there are also psychological 
abnormalities which one should understand 
' in order to appreciate the true facts of human 
e|^e and there are realities of conduct and 
ijiehaviour which are anti-social, immoral, 


destructive of all that is good and beautiful; 
and are mean, treacherous and inhiunan. 
Great writers and experts in aesthetic creation 
can handle such subjects and show them in 
their proper perspective and attach to them 
their true human value with precision and 
without incurring any risks of misunder¬ 
standing. Degrading sins will not be presented 
as delectable side dishes to make the feast of 
existence more enjoyable. Filth will not be 
served to the public as things of beauty. 
Those who indulge in such activities are 
guilty of destroying the eternal values. Great 
art, whether literary, dramatic, pictorial or 
of sculpture can never condone sin nor 
glorify the despicable aspects of life. 

A type of art is now developing in the field 
of literature, drama and pictorial representa¬ 
tions in which the lowest and the filthiest 
things of human society are portrayed for the 
enjoyment of readers, theatre and cinema 
goers and buyers of art publications and 
objects of art. These creations are not the 
natural products of true aesthetic urges ; but 
are deliberately thought and planned produc¬ 
tions for buyers who have a depraved outlook 
and low taste. If any one criticises these 
pseudo literary and artistic producers they 
claim their creations are the true products of 
genuine aesthetic emotions. It only remains 
then to have these writers and artists psycho¬ 
analysed to prove that their pornography and 
depiction of the lowest things of life are not 
true expression of inner feelings but are 
attempts at feeding the market which exists 
for such obnoxious goods. Where the aim 
and purpose is to provoke and stimulate 
lasciviousness there can be no true aesthetic 
creativeness. Glorification of the baser things 
of life can be food for diseased minds; but 
those who do thb work are also tiiseased in 
their minds. They ari not creative artists 
and their work is not creative - - 



THE RIGHT TO FREEDOM OF RELIGION IN INDIA 

RIIRI RRUNDABAN PATEL 

Considered from the point of tPility only, expression, also provided «hat “All religions, 


one of the most agreeable paradoxes of 
politics is that the demand for rights results 
in a demand for government for the cfTeetua- 
(iun of rights.' A government becomes 
the more acceptable or agreeable the more it 
is democratic and constitutional or the more 
ii is a government of laws than of men. 
And a constitutional govenmieut is essentially 
one in which there is a system of effective 
icstraints upon the powers of govcinment. 
The process of constitutionalizing a govern¬ 
ment, therefore, resolves itself into the task of 
devising techniques to establish and maintain 
affective restraints on governmental pow'crs 
and functions.' It is possible, and indeed it 
ha-, been practicable, to devise a variety of 
techniques to restrain effectively the powers 
of government. Obviously, therefore, there 
has not been a body of identical principles of 
constitutionalism acceptable to all or 
applicable in all circumstances. “It is the 
indwelling spirit and the history of the 
nation,” so to say with Hegel, “by which 
constitutions have been and are made”." In 
the peculiar circumstances of modern India, 
government has been sought to be consiitu- 
tioualised by devising a system of intricately 
worked out political institutions (such as the 
federation and non-sovereign parliament) and 
by prescribing a set of fundamental rights for 
the individuals as well as the groups, 
imposing both positive and negative obliga¬ 
tions on the authority of the State. 

The demand for a set of justiciable-* 
fundamental rights goes as far back as the 
year 1895 when a number of fundamental 
’■ights were Written into The Constitution of 
india Bill 18§5^ which, besides including rights 
equality^ property, freedom of thought and 


creeds and faiths are .'tllowcd in the Empire, 
and the modes of worship may either be 
domestic, private or public.”" But this 
formulation of religious liberty had been 
anticipated in the Charter Act of 1833'^ as 
well as the Proclamation of Queen Victoria 
in IfriS.’ The Queen’s proclamation had 
declared, inter alia, “that none be in anywise 
favoured, none molested or disquited, by 
reason of their religious faith or observances ; 
but tli.U all shall alike enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law” and enjoined 
on all authorities to “abstain from all' 
interference with the religious belief Or 
worship,” of any of the Queen’s subjects 
on pain of Her highest displeasure. But this 
declaration had not been pul into a statute to 
bind the executive authorities in India or the 
sovereign Parliament of Great Britain. 
The Indian National Congress in its annual 
sessions demanded for the protection of the 
riglus of Indians in the same manner as ara 
the rights of Englishman protected in England. 
But without being admitted to have such 
a claim, which only, according to the 
rulers of India, behoved Englishmen, the 
Indian National Congress at its special 
session held at Bombay on 29th August, 1918 
(presided over by Hasan Imam) specifically 
tlcclared that it accepted Montagu's propo* 
sals subject to Declaration of Rights of the 
people of India.'' The rights spelt out in this 
session of the Congress were a set of political 
rights purported to be positive safeguards 
against the arbitrary and tyrannical rule el 
British Imperialism and did not, as expected, 
find favour with the British Government. 

But from now onwards, the demanc 
ibr a set of fundamental tishts Bred th.< 
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imagination of some far-sighted leaders 
who thought it possible to tackle the baffling 
communal and minority problems within 
the farmewoik of a set of fundamental rights. 
Self-government or Swaraj could be insured 
in India, it dawned on many Indians, 
by infusing hope and confidence in the 
various minority groups, especially the 
restive religious minorities, by guaranteeing 
the basic rights—civil as well as political — 
of all individuals and distinct cultural 
groups. India’s chaotic and enormous 
diversities could easily be drawn into an 
ordered and agreed ly arranged unity. The 
Principal Allied and Associated .. Powers 
had already shown tlie way by concluding 
a series of treaties with Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Greece guaranteeing 
all inhabitants of the States concerned, 
without distinction of language,' race or 
religion, equal rights, complete protection 
of life and liberty and free exercise of 
any creed, religion or belief (Articles 
2 and 7). “Nationals who belonged to 
racial, religious or linguistic minorities 
were assured the same treatment and 
security in law and in fact as other 
nationals (Article 8), and given the right 
to use their own language in private 
intercourse or publications or at public 
meetings as well as before the courts, 
and to establish school and religious and 
charitable institutions'*." “The inclusion 
of a Declaration of Fundamental Rights 
in the Irish Constitution of December, 
1922, made a radical break with the central 
conception of the British Constitution, the 
doctrine of the sovereignty of Parliament, 
and also introduced the power of judicial 
review (.Article 6.^) providing the Constitu¬ 
tional sanction for the enforcement of the 


, right against interference by the Legislature. 
The Article 8 of the Constitution provided 


,,,the right to freedom of religion by guaran- 
Utejsinjlt all citizens freedom of conscience 


and the free profession and practice of 
religion, subject to public or<ler and morality 
and further en)oincd that “no law may be 
made either directly or indirectly to endow 
any religion or prohibit or restrict the free 
exercise thereof or give any preference, or 
impose any disability on account of religious 
belief or religious status, or affect prejudicially 
the right of any child to attend a school 
receiving public money without attending 
the religious instruction at the School.” 
Nor tlid it allow to “ni.ake dlscrunination as 
respects State aid between schools tinder 
the management of diRcrent rcliginu-s 
denominations, or divert from any religious 
denomination or any educational institution 
any of its property except for the purpose 
of roads, railways, lighting, water or drainage 
works of public utility and on payment 
of compensation.” This constitutional 
safeguard extended to religious minorities of 
Ireland had a decisive influence on the 
Indian leaders who sought to tackle the 
Indian communal problem. 

Following in the fool-steps of the Mino¬ 
rity Treaties and the Irish precedent, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
their associates who finalised the Common¬ 
wealth of India Bill in a National convention 


in 1925'- provided for a specific‘declaration 
of rights’ in Article 4 and religious liberty 
was sought to be guaranteed by prescrib¬ 
ing “freedom of conscience and the free 
profession and practice of religion.” Though 
ths Bill, after going through the first 
reading in the House of Commons in 
December, 1925, introduced by George 
Lansbury as a private bill, lapsed and the 
Indian National Congress did not officially 
subscribe to its acceptance, the demand 


for fundamental rights presented in the 
Bill deeply impressed the minorities includ¬ 
ing the Muslim community.^The Indiin 
National Congress l^d also realised by, i^nw 
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rities it was expedient to devise a constitu¬ 
tional scheme guaranteeing freedom of 
religion, faith and interests of the minorities 
by curtailing the powers of the future 
governments by appropriate fundamental rights 
against Sta'c action. At its Fony-'i’hird 
Annual Session at Madras in 1927 the Congress 
resolved that the Working Committer be 
empowered to set up a Committee ‘to draft a 
Swaraj Constitution for India on the basis 
of a Declaration of Rights''Fhc drafting 
Committee set up in pursuatK.e of this resolu¬ 
tion consi>;ted of Motilal Nehru, Sayyid Ali 
Trriam, 'IVj Bahadur Saptu, Mangal Singh, 
M. S. Alley, M. R. Jayakar, N. M. Joshi, 
Subhas Chandra Bose, G R Pradhaii and 
Shoaib Qucrslii with Motilal Nehru as 
Chairman 'Fhe report of the Nehru Commi¬ 
ttee whieh viAS ronsidered by the All- 
T’arlles Gonferento, consisting of all boycotters 
of the Simon Commission and published in 
August 19211 stated : “We have provided for 
the protection of the rights of the minorities 
not only in the declaration of rights, which in 
the pectiliar circumstances of India we 
consider to be necessary ; but we have dealt 
with the question at length in relation to 
the problem of the representation of the 
minorities in the legislature The Report 

further continued “that our first care should 
be t<i have our Fundamental Rights guaran¬ 
teed in a manner which will not permit their 

withdrawal under any circumstances. 

Another reason why great importance attaches 
to a Declaration of Rights is the unfortunate 
existence of communal differences in the 
country. Certain safeguards are necessary 
to create and establish a sense of security 
among those who look upon each other with 
distrust and suspicion. We could not better 
secure the full enjoyment of religious and 
communal rights to all communities than 
by including them among the basic principles 
of the constiiution.’'*® 

• The NtfhW Report did not find favour 


with the Muslim League; the most voc%|[., 
minority forum in India. At its Calcutta 
session of December 1928, the League failed ■ 
to come to an agreement on its recommenda-,,,.; 
tions. “An influential section of the Muslims 
heUI a separate ineclin>{, called ihc AU-^ ' 
Parties Moslrm Conference, under the 

Presidency of the Aga Khan. The Muslim 
community was divided deeply. The draft 
resolution ^vas prepared by Jinnah to accom¬ 
modate the various points of view in . 

tegard to the foithcoming constitutional ' 

proposals. There were three sections among 
the Muslims— one section stood for the adop¬ 
tion of the Nehru Report, another for its 
rejection, and the third wanted a compro¬ 
mise. Attempts to reach an agreement at 
Delhi session of the League, held at the , 

end of March 192'*, ended in failure.’*?^ 

1 he League, however, after anxious and ' 
careful consideration ‘suggested an accept- 
able .scheme for the future constitution of- 
the government of India’ wherein it laid , 
down the basic principles for safeguarding 
the 'rights and interests’ of the Muslims 
and in the famous Fourteen Points of Jinnah 
demanded inter alia • ‘Full religious liberty, , 
i. e., liberty of belief, worship and obser¬ 
vance, propaganda, association and educa¬ 
tion shall be guaranteed to all communities/’** 
I'hc same resolution further demanded that 
the ‘constitution should embody adequate 
safeguards for the proteetton of Moslem ■ 
culture and for the protection and promo¬ 
tion of Moslem education, language, 
religion, personal laws and Moslem chari¬ 
table institutions and for their due share in 
the granls-in-aid given by the State and 
by local self-governing bodies.''*’ 

It would not be incorrect to infer that 
the formulation of the Fundamental Rights hK. 
some form or the other also found favour 
with the Maslim League though it rejected/ 
the Nehru Report. The Indian National 
Congress also very grudgmgly adopted the 
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Nehru Report at its Calcutta session under 
Shri Motilal Nehru’s threat of resignation 
of the Congress Presidentship if he could 
not have a majority lor the Report.-'' But 
’ the Congress called upon the British 
■ Government to accept this Report in its 
entirety by the end of 1929, failing which 
it threatened to declare complete indepen¬ 
dence or Puma Swaraj as the goal. There 
is no doubt that the fundamental rights in 
the Nehru Report very substantially sought 
to protect the minorities by prroviding for 
the right to freedom of conscience and to 
the free profession and practice of religion 
in its bid to prevent ‘one community domi¬ 
neering over another.’ But m several other 
respects it disappointed many a progressive 
freedom fighter because of its moderate 
political demand for dominion status and 
narrowly conceived legalistic negative rights. 
Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, who was spearhead¬ 
ing the disapproval of the Report by the 
progressives, writes in his autobiography : 

‘The All-Parties Conference gave me 
another and greater shock by adding lo the 
Fundamental Rights in the proposed 
constitution, at the instance of the Oudh 
taluqadars, a clause guaranteeing their vested 
rights in their taluquas. The whole constitu¬ 
tion was, of course, based on the idea of 
private property, but it did seem lo me 
an outrage to make the property rights in the 
huge semi-feudal estates one of the irremo¬ 
vable foundations of the Constitution’. 

The all -white Simon Commission that was 
appointed on Nov. 8, 1927 to inqire ‘into the 
working of the system of government, the 
growth of education, and the development of 
representative institutions of British India,’ 
and to report ‘as to whether and tc what 
extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
^ of • responsible government or to extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of responsible 
^government then existing therein.’ The 


Commission toured India in 1928 and 1929. 
Several individuals, organisations and the 
Provincial Governments in their memoranda 
and reports submitted to the Commission 
demanded a declaration of Fundamental 
Rights and safeguards for minorities.^'- The 
Indian Central Committee, appointed by 
the Indian Legislature towards the end of 
1928 also suggested a declaration of 
Fundamental Rights in the future constitution 
of India,- ' Ultimately when the Commission 
laid their Report before Parliament in June 
19,'i0, they had not only ignored the Nehru 
Report but also definitely rejected the idea 
of incorporating a corpus of Fundamental 
Rights in any constitution of India beyond 
providing some protection for the rights of 
minorities. To the great disappointment of 
all interested parties the Commission in its 
Report said ; 

“Many of those who came before us 
have urged that the Indian Constitution 
should contain a definite guarantee of the 
rights of individuals in respect of the 
exercise of their religion and a declaration 
of equal rights of all citizens. We are 
aware that such provisions have been inserted 
in many constitutions, notably in those of 
European States formed after the War ( of 
1914-18). Experience, however, has not 
shown them to be of any great practical 
value. Abstract declarations are useless 
unless there exists the will and means to 
make them eflective.”-* 

The Simon Commission had definitely 
misjudged the moods of the people. The 
march of events not merely portend^ 
complete independence for India as was 
evidenced from the Independence Rosolution 
of the Congress, adopted on 31st December, 
1929,2'^ and pledge taken on Independence 
Day, i. c, the 26th January 1930,** but 
there had emerged a definite Sind renewed 
demand for a charter of * ]^uiida|n|mtal* 
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Rights for all Indians. The demand for 
Fundamental Rights was soon to be heard 
tn nlcarest and articulated terms, from the 
participants of three sessions of Round 
Table Conference that were held in London-' 
l^iacked by ail the authority of a compre¬ 
hensive and meaningful Bill of Rights 
sp<insored and endorsed by the Congress in 
Its Karachi Session in March, 1931. 

At the sessions of the First Indian Round 
'I’.iblc Conference one of the chief proposals 
brought before the Minorities Sub-Committee 
was the inclusion in the future constiuition 
ot India a declaration of fundamental rights 
^tfeguarding the cultural and religious life of 
various communities and securing to every 
individual the free exercise of economic, social 
and civil rights without any discrimination 
bjiicd on race, caste, creed or sex.-^ Dr. B. R. 
Aiiibcdkar, the leader of the Depressed Classes, 
in his speech on 1st January, 1931, demanded, 
liner alia ; “First of all, we want a funda¬ 
mental right enacted in the constitution which 
will declare ‘untouchability’ to be illegal for 
all public purposes. We must be emancipated, 
so to say, from this social curse before tve can 
a( all consent to enter into the constitution ; 
and secondly, this fundamental right must 
also invalidate and nullify all such disabi¬ 
lities and all such discriminations as may have 
bieii made hitherto..."’.” Dr. Ambcdkar 
further called attention to the paramount 
necessity of including constitutional sanc¬ 
tions for the enforcement of the fundamental 
rights, including a right of redress when they 
are violated. Raja Narendra Nath^'t had 
also drawn the attention of the Conference, 
On 23rd December, 1930, to the question of 
declarations of rights unassailable by the' 
niajority community’ followed by Mr. K. T. 
l^aul,^< the spokesman for the Indian Christian 
Community, and by Mirza Ismail®® who 
spoke on behidf of the Muslims. Lt. Col. 
G*dncy,®s th^ representative of the Anglo- 


Indian Community, abo voiced demand for 
fundamental rights, on December 31, 1930 
and said ; 

“Most of them have demanded a Declara¬ 
tion of the rights, which to my mind would be 
the ideal solution, and if it were possible to 
incorporate such a Declaration info the 
Statute, I would give it our entire support 
and ask for such a Declaration for the Anglo- 
Indian Community. I have no faith in any 
Instrument of Instruction to Governors, for 
during the past decade these have operated 
against the community.” 

The Minorities’ proposals to settle the 
communal problem submitted in November, 
1931, under the joint signatures of H. H. The 
Aga Khan (Muslims), Dr. B. R. Ambcdkar, 

(Depressed classes), Rao Bahadur Pannir 
Selvam (Indian Christians), Sir Henry Gidney 
(Anglo Indians) and Sir Hubert Carr ( Euro¬ 
peans), were also essentially within the 
framework a corpus of fundamental 
rights."' The proposals, among other things, 
suggested ; 

“Full religious liberty, that is, full liberty 
of belief, worship, observances, propaganda, 
associations and education, shall be guaran¬ 
teed to all communities subject to the main¬ 
tenance of public order and morality. 

“No person shall merely by change of 
faith lose any civic right or privilege, or 
be subject to any penalty.” 

In addition to this, it was also proposed 
that all communities shall have the “right to 
establish, manage and control, at their own 
expense, charitable, religious and social 
institutions, schools and other educational 
establishments with the right to exercise 
their religion therein.”®'' 

The British Prime Minbter, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald (who had also spoken approt 
vingly of the Commonwealth of India Bill)®*,. 
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in course of an important speech at the 
Conference on the 19ih Januaiy 1931, said 
that the British Government realized the 
need for 'such guarantees as are required 
by minorities, to protect their political 
liberties and rights’ and showed better appre¬ 
ciation than the Simon Corntnission of the 
sentiment of Indians supporting the incor¬ 
poration of a corpus of Fundamental Rights 
in the Indian Constitution. 

The Indian National Congress which had 
been definitely committed to a Bill of 
Rights in any acceptable constitutional 
scheme for India, magnificently responded to 
the cal! for fundamental rights by adopting the 
famous Karachi Resolution on Fumlatn mtal 
Riglits and Economic Programme when it 
convened at Karachi for its annual session 
in March 1931 under the presidentship 
of Sardar Vallabhai Patel. In order to 
end the exploitation of the masses, 
political freedom mtist include real economic 
freedom of the starving millions, the 
resolution sokntnly aOirmed and the Congress 
reiterated its resolve to regard a constitutional 
guarantee of fundamental rights an absolute 
precondition in any future constitutional 
set-up in India. The All India Congress 
Committee which met in Bombay from 
August 6th to 8th, 1931, acting authorisedly 
on behalf of the Congress, in resolution No. 7 
on ‘Fundamental Rights and Duties and 
Economic programme’ reiterated the Karachi 
Resolution substantially in more intelligible 
and coherent terms*' and along with other 
positive as well as negative political, social 
and economic rights, provided for enjoyment 
of every citizen ‘freedom of conscientc and 
the right freely to profess and practise his 
religion, subject so public order and 
morality.’ And to instil confidence in the 
minorities that they would not be swallowed 
up in the sea of the majority, it further 
provided that the ‘culture, language and 


script of the minorities and of the different 
linguistic areas shall be protected.” Declaring 
universal adult franchise as the basis of 
democracy it envisaged all citizens as equal 
before the law, irrespective of religion, 
caste, creed or sex and proclaimed that 
the ‘State shall observe neutrality in regard 
to all religions.’ 

When the Second session of the Indian 
Round Table Conference assembled at Lon¬ 
don in September, 1930, Mahatma Gandhi, 
who now represented the Congress, circulated 
a memorandum among the participants 
which demanded, inter alia, “that the new 
constitution sliould include a guarantee to 
the communities concerned of the protection 
of their cultures, languages, scripts, education, 
profession and practice of religion and 
religions endowments’ and protect personal 
law's, and that the protection of political 
and other rights of minority communities 
should be the concern of the federal Govern- 
inent”-*" envisaged for India. At the Third 
session of the Round Table Conference (held 
between 17th Nov. 1932 and 24 Dec. 1932) 
the issue of fundamental rights was again 
discussed on the 17th and 19th December, 
1932 and although the British Government 
was sympathetic to the cause in its Indian 
context, it dared not accept the demand 
because of piactical difliculiies. And after 
the conference was over, tht Secretary of 
State for India presented a Report to the 
British Parliament which observed the 
following on the subject of fundamental 
rights : 

“In the agenda the question of fundamen¬ 
tal rights was purposely linked up with the 
question of the powers of the I,egislature, 
because it was felt that it had . been 
insufficiently realised that the effect of 
inserting provisions of this kind in the 
constitutidn must inevitably (if they «re 
td be more than expressions* of ft 
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ideal, which have never yet found a place in 
the English Constitutional document ) to 
place statutory limitations on the powers of 
the new legislatures which may well be found 
to be of the highest practical inconvenience. 
The Government have not in any way 
failed to rca'ise and take account of the 
great importance which has attached in so 
many quarters to the idea of making a 
Chapter on fundamental rights a feature in 
the new' Indian ConstittUion as a solvent of 
difficnltie.s and a source of confidence ; nor do 
they undervalue the painstaking rare which 
has been devoted to framing the text of the 
large number of propositions which have been 
suggested and discussed. The practical 
diiriculties which might result from including 
m.iny, indeed most, of them as conditions 
which might be complied with as a universal 
rule by executive or by legislative authority 
rvere fully explained in the course of 
di.stu$sion, and there was substantial support 
for the view that, as a means of securing 
fair treatment for majority and minorities 
alike, the course of wisdom will be to rely, 
in so far as reliance cannot be placed upon 
mutual goodwill and mutual tnist, on the 
‘special responsibilities’ with which it was 
agreed the Governnor-Gcncral and the 
Governors arc to be endowed in their 
respective spheres to protect the rights of 
minorities And when the First White Paper 
outlining the Government policy on the 
proposals for Indian Corstitutional Reforms 
was issued in December 19.31 it had clearly 
stated the typical British approach to the 
issue of Fuiidamenial Rights in the followjug 
Words ; 

“The question of including in the Cons- 
dtution Act a series of declarations commonly 
described as a statement of ‘Fuipdamenlal 
Rights’ which^would be designed to secure: 
either to the eotnmumty in general or to 
specified rights of inununitiet 


to which importance is attached, has been 
much discussed during the proceedings of the 
Round Table Conferenre. His Majesty’s 
Government sec serious objections to giving 
statutory expression to any large range decla¬ 
rations of this character, but they are satisfied 
that certain provisions of this kind such, for 
instance, as respect due to personal liberty 
and rights of property and the eligibility of 
all for public oflice, regardless of differences of 
caste, religion, etc,, can appropriately, and 
should find a place in the Constitution Act. 

“His Majesty’s Government think it 
probable that occasion may be found in 
connection with the inauguration of the new 
Constitution for the pronouncement by the 
Sovereign in this connection, which prove 
unsuitable for statutory enactment.”^- 

The Second White Paper'' that was issued 
in March 1933 embodying definite proposals of 
the Government on Constitutional reforms in 
India did not go any further on the issue of 
fundamental rights and, as if to add insult to 
injury, it sought to solve the problem of 
corninunitics by a Communal Award for 
representation of the minorities. 

The White Paper carnc in for severe criti¬ 
cism by all concerned with the demand of 
Constitutional rights ; and the Indian National 
Congress, in a resolution of June 17-18, 1934, 
not only rejected the proposals contained in 
the White Paper, including the Communal 
Award, it also demanded that the only jaccep- 
tablc and satisfactory alternative to the White 
Paper is a constitution drawn up by a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly elected on the basis of adult 
suffrage or as near it as possible, with the 
power, if necessary, to the important minori¬ 
ties to have their representatives .elected exclu¬ 
sively by the electors belonging to such mino¬ 
rities. The Joint Select Committee of Lords 
and Commons ‘with power to call into consulr 
tation representatives of the Indian States 
British India" that wa 9 appointed ‘to 
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consider the future government of India and, 
in particular, to examine and report upon 
the proposals in the said command Paper’ 
was again presented with a number of memo¬ 
randa demanding the inclusion of a set of 
fundamental rights. Several witnesses who, 
deposed before the Joint Committee, also 
insisted upon the necessity of declaring a set 
of fnndantcntal rights in the future constitution 
of India. Notwithstanding the discussions, 
demands, pleadings and memoranda, the Joint 
Select Committee, to the great chagrin of all 
concerned, expressing il.s complete agreement 
with tl)c views of the Simon Commission, in 
its report observed that “there arc also 
strong practical arguments against the pro¬ 
posal which may be pul in the form of a 
dilemma : for either the declaration of rights 
is of so abstract a nature that it has no legal 
effect of any kind, or its legal efiect will be to 
impose an embarrassing restriction on the 
powers of the Legislature and to create a 
grave risk that a large number of laws may 
be declared invalid by the Courts as being 
inconsistent with one or other of the rights 
so declared There is thus further objection 
that the States have made it abundantly clear 
that no declaration of fundamental rights is 
to apply in State territories ; and it would be 
altogether anomalous if such a declaration 
had legal force in a part only of the area of the 
Federation.”^' The Committee, however, 
toeing the lines indicated in the first White 
Paper, had conceded the need for some 
appropriate legal principles to be written 
into proposed constitution. The Government 
of India Act of which was ultimately 
' passed without a Bill of Rights, however, 
incorporated two sections—208 and 290— 
whereby persons were protected from disability 
to hold any office under the Grown in India by 
reason of race, religion, place of birth or 
colour and wetp granted protection in the 
enjoyment of property.^'’ But this was a very 
p<^r substitute for a comprehensive Bill of 


Rights and, therefore, the Indian National 
Congress, which had placed such importance 
on the Karachi Resolution on ‘Fundamental 
Rights’ that it had ordered a condensed resolu¬ 
tion to be printed on the Membership Forms 
of the Gongres.'!,^" in its 49th session held at 
Lucknow on April 12-14, 193G, totally rejec¬ 
ted the new constitution and declared ‘that 
no constitution impoted by outside authority 
and no constitution which cattails the sove¬ 
reignty of the people of India and does not 
recognise their right to shap'' and control 
fully their political and economic future cau 
be accepted. In the opinion of the Congress 
such a Constitution, must be based on the 
independence of India as a nation and it can 
only be framed by a Constituent A.ssembly 
elected on adult franchise or a franchise 
which approximates to it as nearly as 
possible. 

That the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
should have thought it prudent to discount 
the weight of public opinion behind the 
demand for fundamental rights in India and 
the British Parliament should have passed the 
Act of 1935 without incorporating a Bill of 
Rights, even at the cost of courting universal 
odium and disapproval, is to be understood 
in the context of the British statesmen’s lack of 
will to learn the lessons of the American War 
of Independence and the Irish Home Rule 
movement culminating in final separation. 
In addition to this, the British statesmen and 
public men, steeped in the constitutional 
teachings of Dicey and his School,had 
developed a pathological aversion for declara¬ 
tion of rights on the American model and 
always felt that such declarations were inefHca- 
cious. Even Prof. Harold J. Laski, with his 
progressive liberal views, passionate devotion 
to the cause of liberty and profound sympathy 
for struggling subject people lijw the Indians, 
wriies in his book ‘Liberty iiy the Modem 
StaW ; “Tlje fact is . any BUI 
depends for its efficacy^ oi» ^ 
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of the people that it shall be maintained. It 
is just as strong and no more, as the popular 
will to freedom”."'* That such formal guaran¬ 
tees arc, in certain circumstances and amongst 
some neopl'*, necessary to bolster up the 
fundamental liberties within a fiamework 
of dcnineratic institutions w.is however 
lealizcd by the British Government when 
in the Cabinet Mission Plan of 16th May, 
l‘t46,’* in deference to the wishc' of Indians, 
envisaged the inrorporalioji of Fundamental 
Rights <if citizens in the future constitution 
of India and stated : "The Advisory Committee 
on the rights of citi/ens, minoiitics, and 
tribal and excluded a/eas should contain full 


representation of the interests affected and 
their function will be to report to the Unioni 
Constituent Assembly upon the list of Funda¬ 
mental Rights, the clauses for the protection 
of minorities, and a scheme for the administra¬ 
tion of the tribal and excluded areas; and 
to atlvise whether these rights should be 
incorporated in the Provincial Group or 
Union Uonsiitntion.” It now seemed that the 
battle with the British was won for a Bill of 
Rights, a Constituent Assembly and eventual 
iinlependence. The scene for the battle of Bill 
of Rights now shifted irretrievably to the con- 
fereiKC halls in India and the Constituent 
Assembly that sat on the ‘Uh December, 1046. 
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( 

King George V of England visited 
Calcutta in neceniber, 1911. There was a 
tremendous rush of visitors to the city, as 
the All India Congress was also holding a 
session here. The Theistic Conference was 
also convened at that time and Rabindranath 
spoke at one of its meetings- 

The venue was the original City College 
building, which later became City School. 
It was a rickety, old house, with a very 
narrow staiiway, and those of us who 
attended the meeting, remember what a big 
crowd gathered there to greet Rabindranath. 
We feared that the ancient building would 
collapse any minute, burying all of us alive, 
in the process. Sarojini Nlaidu had also 
arrived that evening and people pushed each 
other to get a glimpse of her. That was 
so many years ago—she looked quite 
different then. 

The President of the conference was 
Shri UHal Raghunathaiya, an elderly 
Brahtno leader from Kerala. That was the 
only time I saw him—a gentle and amiable 
man, with such affectionate eyes, as if the 
whole world was his friend. 

The crowd increased, the humming voices 
sounded more like a roaring sea. The poet 
arrived v'ith his family, but his admirers 
detained him on his way upstairs. Protima 
Devi and some others managed to reach 
the upstairs hall, at last. 

The meeting began, as the audience was 
getting restive. After an opening song, the 
President stood up to say his prayers. A 
loud and continuous clapping of hands, even 
while the prayer was on, told us that 
Rabindranath had finally reached the hall. 
The Bengali audience have to learn when 
trot to clap, and fifty years ago they were no 
, different. 

The Poet came in and sat down beside 

President—the meeting continued. After 
I'iA few speakers from the various provinces, 

Was Rabindranath’s turn to read out an 


DEVI 


His voice was clearly heard within the 
room, but the crow'd outside clamoured to 
hear him. After Rabindranath, Sri 
Bmayendranath Sen spoke for a while, and 
then we rose to leave, after the closing song. 
Rabindranath left the room immediately after 
the song—he was always uncomfortable 
before a large and noisy gathering. 

Protima Devi told us that the Poet’s 
English journey might begin in March and 
he would probably go alone. We went 
downstairs with the dwindling crowd and 
saw the poet sitting in a room with Santosh 
Rabu and some others from Santiniketan. 
As he wished to wait till the crowd had 
melted, some of us walked back home, 
finding no carriage. 

One afternoon, a few days later, 
Rabindranath came walking all the way to 
our house. Srimati Krishnabhamini Das 
had also come to visit us, and she was 
terribly pleased meeting him. She spoke to 
him for quite sometime about the Bharat 
Stree Mahamandal. We heard from the 
poet that he was leaving in March J912, and 
his passage was booked already. He was 
planning to walk back home, but Charu 
Babu hurriedly called a hackney-carriage for 
him. It was tiny and low-roofed—the poet 
laughed and said, *‘I shall fold myself in two 
and manage to reach home." The next day 
he returned to Santiniketan. 

In January 1912, we were invited to a 
party at Jorasanko, for Meera Devi’s birth¬ 
day. There we met her and her little son. 
Several ladles were there, most of them 
of the Tagore clan. We saw the poet’s 
eldest sister, Saudamini Devi, whoTr-so 
aptly named—-was truly like a flash of 
lightning. 

Eight months after his fiftieth birthday 
on January 28, 1912, the poet was given a 
tremendous ovation in a public meeting held 
in the Town Hall. 

On the same day was the MaghotMVft 
gard^-party. The whole day • . was. 4ipsn| 
rushing from oneplace/to tfee. oth«r- 
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we reached the Town Hall, we were nervous 
about the seating arrangements. However, 
we found several good seats still lying vacant. 
Satyendranath Datta, the poet, had suggested 
that some girls .should carry the flower- 
offerings to Rabindranath. When we reached 
the Hall, we found flowers in abundance, 
and we sat ready, with armloads of flowers. 
The plan was that the Sahitya ParishaJ was 
to garland him first, with a special one 
decorated with pure gold lace. After that, 
several girls would carry flowers to the poet, 
and finally the men would come. 

Rabindranath had not yet arrived. The 
excited crowd started clapping everytime 
some celebrity reached the hall. The conti¬ 
nuous clapping of hands u.shered in Swarna- 
kumari Devi, Sarala Devi, Sri Satyendranath 
T.igore, Sri Gopal Krishna CJokhale and 
.some others. There was a lot of jostling to 
get a glimpse of Sri Clokhale, as few 
Calcuttans had seen him before. 

When the clapping reached a feversish 
pitch, we realised that the poet had arrived. 
The crowd engulfed him and we could not 
see him till he reached the raised platform. 
The meeting began with orchestral music, 
but the noisy crowd drowned the sound of 
music. Sri Sarada Charan Mitra was the 
President, and the people quietened down 
when he began to speak. Naming many 
poets of foreign lands, he stated that poets 
are seldom honoured in their native 
countries. India, therefore, was lionouring 
herself, by honouring Rabindranath. After 
him the welcoming invocation in Sanskrit 
was recited by Pandit Thakurprasad Acharya. 
The felicitations, on behalf of the Sahitya 
Parishad, were read out by Sri Rametidra 
SunJar Trivedi Actually it was written 
entirely by him. I still remember his face, 
bright with joy, and his deep, rumbling 
voice blessing the poet with, “May 
Shankara lead you to victory, O Poet !”— 
still rings in my ears. Then a chorus, led 
by the classical singer Sri Surendranath 
R.mdyopadhyay, sang a song composed by 
Jatindramohan Bagohi, the poet. Its first 
line was, “Banibara tanaya, aji swagata 
sabhamajhey." Maharaja Jagadindranath 
Ray also read out an address of welcome. 
All the speakers wi.shed a hundred years of 
life fot the poet, though we all know that 
human wishes, need to bow down finally to 
yivine will. 

• ' ' * A 

Th^ , gifts, beautifully 


made in gold or silver, for Rabindranath. 
One was an exquisite gold lotus, which 
Ramendrasundar presented to the poet» 
after offering the golden garland. As the 
audience were, eager to have a look, 
Ramendrasundar picked up a delicate, ivory 
tablet, on which the welcome-address was 
engraved, and raising it high showed it to all. 

Sri Gurudas Bandyopadhyay was still active 
then, and he presented a poem to Rabindra¬ 
nath, which he had composed much earlier, ‘ 
on first seeing the poet’s play “Valmiki 
Praribha”. He read it out himself and it ' 
began like this—“Utho Banga bhumi matah, 
ghuniay theko na ar 

Now Rabindr.inath rose to speak. He 
mentioned himself as something merely 
incidental, and gratefully offered to his 
motherland and to the Goddess Saraswati, 
all the affection and honour that was 
showered on him that ev'ening. 

The girls were now told to go forward 
with the flowers. A path was cleared for us 
after some initial jostling, and we went up to 
the poet, accompanied bv some older ladies. 
Smiling, Rabindranath stood up to accept 
our flower-offerings. Then came all the 
litterateurs. That was my only view of the 
famous writer Prabhat Kumar Mukho- 
padhyay. Not being able to push through 
the crowd, he lookeJ acutely miserable. ' 
Finally, CKaru Chandra Bandyopadhyay and 
and a few others, rescued him and led him 
forward. He placed a bouquet of flowers in 
the poet’s hands. The meeting ended with 
a song and an orchestral composition. 
Rabindranath was ushered out amid full* ' 
throated cheering and he got into a flower- ' 
bedecked car A small exhibition of the 
poet’s photographs was formally openedi 
which we stopped to see. 

The crowd that had swept over us like ' ' 
a wave, had now receded and we were free ■ 
to ride in the tnims to return home. 

The next day we saw the poet again. He ' 
came to our upstairs flat and discussed' 
the previous day’s events. He wished to 
know if we bad felt uncomfortable in the . 4 
crowd. The poet felt that the conference- , i '! 
President had hurried up the proceedings 4 -, 
bit too much. “I had wanted to talk a littije > ■ ; 
longer, with all the people. But, what a:' 'V, 
President! I was not allowed to wait phe ,'' 
extra minute, and was pushed out, as if by a , > 
Steam engine.” ' ■ 
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He said he was going to visit Norway, 
while in Europe. A friend had invited him 
.over to see “the land of the midnight sun.'' 
He asked my father to take xis all to see 
England, and later invited him to dine with 
him the next day. “You may also come and 
serve !” he told us. For some reason we 
could not visit him the ne.xt evening. 

Rabindranath was to conduct the evening 
prayers, on the 11th of Magh, at their 
Jorasanko residence We reached there quite 
early, but found many were already there 
waiting. The huge quadrangle and the balco¬ 
nies surrounding it, were humming with 
people. We saw many known faces, among 
whom I was surprised to see a few Christian 
lady-teachers from our school. In my 
Ignorance, I could not then realise that 
Rabindranath was not the private property 
of any particular community. 

The prayer hall was beautifully decorated. 
The canopy tied above our heads was later 
removed. The singers and those who would 
conduct the prayers, were to sit facing the 
ladies’ enclosure. Musical instruments, large 
and formidable-looking, appeared now—and 
after them the singers came. The prayer 
gong rang out in a deep, melodious lone. 
Rabindranath walked through the crowd and 
sat down with the other officiating priest, 
Sri Chintamoiii Chattopadhyay. The poet 
was to say the invocation and give the main 
sermon while Sri Chattopadhyay was to do 
the readings. Rabindranath ended his 
sermon, singing a few lines from a song. 
Although some celebrated musicians sang 
that evening, we did not much care for their 
singing. The poet would often look back 
to correct a few notes in a song, or stress 
the proper beat—finally, as a last resort, he 
Joined in the singing himself. That evening 
we heard, for the first time, “Jeevan jakhan 
shukayay jal, karunadharay esho!” The 
glorious hymn, “Jana gana mana adhinayaka- 
Jaya hey, Bharata bhagya bidhata” had 
been composed a few days earlier, and was 
also sung there. 

Aftet the .service, we stood around 
chatting, as it was difficult pushing through 
the crowd. Finally we went upstairs and 
Were olfered refreshments. 

\ Maharshi Debendranath had begun this 
trractice of feeding friends and relatives on 
yilth Magh evenings. We spotted Satyendra- 
Tagore attending to the gentlemen-guests 
lift the next room- Seeing our groups of 


girls he quickly came towards us. “Who 
arc these young ladies He asked Prasanta 
Chandra and being introduced, he smiled and 
spoke a few words. 

On the 12th evening Rabindranath spoke 
at the Brahmo Samaj mandir. The gather¬ 
ing crowd quite unnerved the organisers, 
and ushering the poet in and out of the 
hall became quite a problem. Somehow 
he managed to squeeze himself out, after the 
talk, and went to visit the Mahalanobis home. 
When the crowd started filtering in even 
there, he went home with his daughter and 
daughter-in-law. 

We met him again on the 6th of February. 
He was alone, and while father was busy in 
his office downstairs, he sat and talked with 
us. Some of our neighbours came to meet 
him and a discussion on Maharshi Dcbendra- 
nath ensued. My sister was sitting for the 
Intermediate Examination that year and our 
neighbour remarked that her face showed 
the strain. “Oh, yes said Rabindranath. 
“But you know, I had escaped from the 
clutches of these things called Examinations. 
If there is a Rebirth for me, they 
might extort it out of me yet, and with 
interest 1” 

We discussed his trip to England once 
again. Possibly his first stop will be France, 
he said. We asked him how long he would 
stay abroad. He said, “I don't know, may 
be about a year. I may return earlier if I 
don’t feel happy there. Last time I came 
back before the term was over. Now I am 
so much older and may wish to sit still and 
observe everything for a while.’’ 

I used to copy out from the manuscript 
of Jiban-smriti and send it to press, so that 
the original remained untouched. When he 
asked me whether the Chaitra instalment 
had been copied out, I answered, “Yes.” 
He asked me again, “What happens there ? 
Have I reached England Then laughing, 
he said, “Even this Chaitra will see me in 
England. You shall receive letters from 
there—if I write, of course.” We asked him 
to add more chapters to his Jiban-smtitl. 
He said, “Chapters have been added orally, 
before my school boys and their teachers. 
Some of it was in Santosh’s notebook. I 
may write down some more, if I find sulteble 
material there.” ,, 

Now a small girl asked him \,o sing* ' 
never refused these requests, dthound^'-lie 
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turned towards the girl and said, “I can 
hardly sing any more, dear.” He sang for us, 
“Megher parey megh jomechey, andhar 
korey ashey.” After the song he got up to 
leave, saying, “I shall visit Jagadish on my 
way back.” It was getting dark, I carried 
a lantern to guide him down the stairs. At 
the door he raised his arms and said, ‘‘Let 
me take the lantern now.” I did not let him 
carry it however. My elder brother canied 
the lantern for him when I touched the 
poet’s feet to bid good-bye. 

A group of his admirers staged 
‘‘Baikunther Khata” at Gaganendranath 
Tagore’s home, to bid the poet farewell 
betore his tour abroad. Many praised the 
performance, although we did not get a 
chance to see it. Some ladies started rehear¬ 
sals for a performance of “Valmiki Pratibha.” 
The poet left for a brief stay at Shelaidah, 
returning in early March. 

The Sadharan Brahmo Samaj was trying 
to organise a prayer meeting conducted by 
the poet. We heard this from Rabindranath, 
when he visited us one day. He also related 
some amusing stories about an American 
gentleman named Myron Phelps. The poet 
said, ‘‘The gentleman did not speak at all 
—but he steadily jotted down, in a small 
note-book, whatever I said. When 1 came 
to the end of my resources, I sat back help¬ 
less and silent, wondering if he would .speak 
at last. Finally, not uttering a single word, 
lie fell asleep. I was relieved, of course. 
There is nothing more painful than an one¬ 
sided conversation.” This pain he had to 
bear throughout his life, as most people 
who went to him, wished to hear his voice 
and not their own. 

One day, Charuchandra Bandyopadhyay 
returned from a visit with the poet and 
informed us that the poet had remarked, 
“I shall stay back there, as my grandfather 
did.” Hearing an uproar of protest from 
his companions, he had consoled them by 
saying, “No, no ! I shall return—I have still 
so much to do over here.” 

He had remained amongst us for another 
thirty years, almost. The memory of those 
fortunate years would keep this country 
going, through the ages. I see no hope of 
anyone coming to stand in his place. 

Most probably, the prayer*mceting at the 
Samaj, could not be arranged. A discussion 
'“as held insfi^d, where my father presided 
and; . the m^in speaker* 


The Chhatra Samaj had organised the meeting., 
No announcements were made outside, as 
an unmanageable crowd would have disturb¬ 
ed the discussions. But the hall was full 
when we arrived. Of course, there was n0 
gate-crashers or window-climbers this 
time. The opening song was sung by a 
young girl from the neighbourhood. She 
must have been scared of singing before 
Rabindranath—we could hear the notes frona 
the organ, but not her voice. Rabindranath 
read out an essay in the beginning, after, 
which, the discussion was thrown open to^ 
all. The elders of the Samaj, such as, Shti ; 
Hiralal Haidar, Shri Sitanath Tattwabhushan, 
Shri Prankrishna Acharya spoke at fisrt, 
after whom some of the young members of 
the association aitempted to say a few words. 
They soon realised that such unrehearsed 
attempts should not have been made at all. 
We noticed that, on several occasions, the 
poet could not restrain a 0eeting smile. My 
father declared the discussion closed, after 
nine-o’clock. Rabindranath rose to answer 
few questions. His voice sounded low, and 
many at the back could not hear him at alL 
After half an hour, he left the hall. 

On March 16, he was to read out one of 
his essays at the Overtoun Hall. The title 
was, “The course of Indian history.” Some 
of us trouped in to hear him and Charu 
Chandra guided us in and found us conve**, 
nient scats in the front. There were no sepa¬ 
rate seats for ladies. Many came late, as 
the Calcutta Univeisity convocation was' 
being held that day. After sometinae, the 
President, Sri Asutosh Chaudhuri arrived 
with his wife Pratibha Devi. Amidst furious 
clapping of hands, we gazed at Pratibha Devi - 
for the first time. The meeting began a 
little later when the poet reached the hall., 
We were somewhat surprised to hear the 
president speak in English. Later, we were 
told that he was unu.sed to giving speeches In 
Bengali. Rabindranath remained seated 
while reading the paper-~hc was not feeling 
too well. There was some confusion when 
Sri Gurudas Bandyopadhyay entered the 
hall. The Poet stopped reading for several .. 
minutes and continued after Sri Gurudas 
had settled down. . 

We had expected a discussion after the ' 
reading. But the President stated that nQ 
questions could be raised after such a lecture. . 
There were some among the audience who ^ 
seemed to have come ready for a fight. We V 
were amtued to see their disappointed faces. .' 
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Among them was Panrhkori Bandyopadhyay, 
the editor of -Nayuk.” Tlie President gave 
an inspiring and laudatory lecture on 
Rabindranath. He conlcssrd, however, that 
too much praise fiom him would not be 
proper, as he had married the poet’s niece. 
He mentioued a inecttng. held thirty years 
before, where Rabindranath had given a talk 
on nm.sic and had left for England, the very 
ticxt day. Sri Asutosh Ghaudhuri had then 
travelled togeiher with him. The 
President requested the audience in btd the 
poet farewell, and wish him a safe journey. 
Again a tiemciidous clapping of hands. Sir 
Gurndas now stood up to piopose a vote of 
thanks and made a brief but witty .speeeh. 
Finally, Sri Chumlal Ba'u spoke. 

When we c.ame out of the hall, RaVrindra- 
nath handed his paper to niy father He 
said, “I have made many corrections, jrlease 
ask Cham to go through it once 

The mxt day, he conducted a prayer- 
meeting at the Hhawauipur Sammelan Samaj. 
The Saniaj was then housed in a smaller 
building, near the present temple. We had 
taken the early inoniing tram to Bhawampur 
and most of the passengers w'ere familiar 
faces. Rabindranath came m soon after we 
were seated inside the hall. He looked so 
ill—we thought this was due to over-work. '1 he 
next day he was to start on his journey. 

It was a cloudy morning, a gusty rain 
soon followed- -we felt depressed Rabindra¬ 
nath left immediately after the prayeis and 
we returned home. Early next morning my 
brother and my father left for the steamer- 
ghat. \Ve sat at home, trying to visualise 
the pi^et in a ship. Father and brother 
returned home and I asked them whether a 
crowd had gone to the ghat to see him olF. 
They informed us that Rabindranath had not 
gone after all. The previous night he had 
returned, very late, from a dinner parly in 
Ballygungc. He could not sleep at all, and by 
morning he leh so unwell that travelling was 
quite impossible He may, however, rest 
tor a couple of days and then board the ship 
at Madras. The wliole day was spent in 
anxiety, listening to w'orrying news. We met 
Safttosh Babu’s wife, Sailabala, who told us 
that the doctors have forbidden the poet to 
talk or to stir out of his room for a week. 
,Thc entire nation felt upset, hearing of the 
sudden illness of the beloved poet. 

The next day he felt better, and unmindful 

medical orders, began going through his 


books and papers. When dissuaded from that, 
he complained, ‘'When 1 open my mouth, 
you do not let me speak. When I do my 
work silently, you do not allow me to think. 
Tell me what I should do.” 

We were told various tales about his illness, 
some true, some mere rumours. The doctors 
were not unanimous about the seriousness of 
the ailment. A homeopath had warned him 
of an oncoming stroke and advised complete 
test for a month. An allopath said, ‘"It is 
nothing at all. (Hive him some biandy and 
let him sail away.” 

Whatever the illness was, his journey w^as 
dclinitcly postf'oucfl. We had news of him, 
but none weie allowed to visit him. He was 
better one day and worse the next. Finally, 
aftei several days, he asked Charuchandra to 
bring him the proofs of his “Course of Indian 
history.” That relieved us, as we were now 
sure that he felt itmch better. He could not stay 
too long away from woik. Actually work was 
a medicine for him—iti sickness or in sotmw. 

Father went to sec him one day. Return¬ 
ing, he told us that Rabindranath was working 
furiously again and was not taking any rest. 
He was even directing the rehearsals of 
“Valmiki Piatibha” at Sii Asutosh Chaudhuri’s 
icsidence. But he was soon leaving for 
Shelaidah, whcic he would have some 
enforced rest. He did go to Shclaidah 
after a coupJe of days. 

Stories about the poet's English journey 
grew unabated. We were given dates of his 
departure, from sources usually reliable. 
Father received a letter from him, where in he 
complained that his head still felt unsteady, 
“like trembling drops of water on lotus haves.” 

From Shelaidah he returned to Santi- 
niketan. He slopped at Calcutta for a day, 
but we could not visit him. He wrote to 
father and asked us to come once more to 
the Ashram. 

We made an unsuccessful attempt at 
visiting Santiuiketan during the Bengali 
new year festival. Shailabala wrote to us 
that “Raja O Rani” would be staged in Santi- 
niketan, ten days after the new year. We 
even got a letter from the poet himself, 
announcing the event. This time we almost 
pushed away all obstacles to start for the 
Ashram. Not too many joined our party. 

We met a few more pilgrims in ttie train. 
A dust storm greeted us at 'Bolpur, but as 
there was no ram we walked all the way. ^ 

, [ Tohe CfftClqwfd] 
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WELFARE OF DOCK LABOUR IN INDIA 

The Government of India, Ministry of 
Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation 
Report for 1968-69 give us the following 
information. 

Medical Facilities—The Medical Dispen¬ 
sary of the Bombay Dock Labour Board 
provided outdoor as well as indoor medical 
facilities to the registered stevedore workers 
and their families. Free treatment was also 
given in hospitals where beds have been 
reserved by the Board. The Calcutta Dock 
Labour Board's hospital provided both out¬ 
door and indoor medical facilities to regis¬ 
tered and listed workers and staff. An out¬ 
door dispensary was opened by the Board 
at Its housing colony on March 13, 1968- 
The Madras Dock Labour Board extended 
free medical outdoor treatment to the 
families of its workers with effect from April 
1, 1968. The Cochin Dock Labour Board 
started a dispensary for its workers in the 
Board's building from August l6, 1968. 1 he 
Vizagapatam Board started a dispensary from 
December 196? in a rented building to 
provide free medical treatment to the dock 
workers, staff members and their families. 
The Mormugao Dock Labour Board started 
dispensing medicines from its own Dispen¬ 
sary from January 15, 1968. Medical 
examination was provided free of cost to 
the workers and the staff of the Board. In 
Madras, the new Administrative Body set up 
Under the Unregistered Dock Workers 
(Regulation />f Employment ) Scheme 
has started* ,a, dispensary to provide 
outdoor medieal facilities to the listed 
dock woriteta*''. ' 


Recreational Facilities—The Calcutta 
Dock Labour Board raised during 1967-68, 
the yearly grant from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,000 
as donation to the dock worker’ cultural 
club. Film shows of educational and recrea¬ 
tional interest were also arranged. The 
Bombay Dock Labour Board introduced 
several recreational facilities which included 
indoor and outdoor games, reading rooms 
and libraries. In Visakhapatnam, periodical 
games and sports were conducted and prizes 
were awarded to winning contestants. 
Grants were made for participation in games 
and sports conducted by local organisations. 
The Madras Dock Labour Board increased 
the annual grant from Rs. 1,000 tp 
R.S. 1,500 for the running of the staff 
recteational club. 

Housing.—For Housing Schemes for 
dock workers, the Dock Labour Boards 
are entitled to get Central assistance—3.5 
per cent as loan and 20 per cent as subsidy 
towards the cost of construction subject to 
a fixed ceiling cut. These are the same rat^ 
as are available under the Subsidised Housing 
Scheme for industrial w-orkers- 

The Bombay Dock Labour Board will 
complete the construction of 352 tenements 
under the Housing Scheme for dock workers 
by March 1969. The Madras Dock Labour' 
Board had under construction a batch of 60 
houses during 1967-68 ; with this, the Board 
would be completing construction of 300 
houses under the Scheme. The Calcutta 
Dock Labour Board completed constructioa 
of 228 houses during 1967-68. The Visa- 
gapatnam Dock Labour Board started 
dutitifl 1967*^. the conatrurHwn of. fk».- 
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first batch of 32 houses which will be 
completed during l968-69« 

Canteens.—The Madras Dock Labour 
Board started a departmental canteen in its 
pew building from April 2, 1968. The 
Mormugao Board started a canteen on con¬ 
tract from June 3, 1968. In Visakhapatnam, 
while the running of the dock area canteen 
was entrusted to a contractor, the staff 
canteen continued to be run on a cooperative 
basis. The Calcutta Dock Labour Board 
which is running a canteen from April 
1966 supplied tea and snacks and from 
September 1967 started supplying food items 
at subsidised rates. 

Fair Price Shops.—The Calcutta Dock 
Labour Board provided accommodation at 
its housing colony to the two registered 
cooperative stores set up by the workers. 
The Vizagapatam Dock Labour Board con¬ 
tinued to bear the rent, electricity and 
water charges in respect of the fair price 
shop run by the Board. In Mormugao, the 
workers formed their own cooperative 
society for obtaining foodgrains at controlled 
rates and other consumer goods at fair 
prices. In Madras, a trade union is running 
a cooperative store for the benefit of dock 
workers. The Calcutta Dock Workers 
Consumer Cooperative Stores started 
functioning at the workers’ colony from the 
middle of April 1968. 

Educational Facilities.—The Bombay Dock 
Labour Board continued to grant scholar¬ 
ships at Rs. 30 each a month to children 
of class III employees and registered 
stevedore workers for courses leading to 
University degrees; similarly scholarships 
i>r Rs. 25 each are awarded to children 
of employees whose total earnings do not 
^ceed Rs. 380 a month, for studies beyond 
leading jo...4:IinIoma.- a3ijan^. 


In Calcutta, a sum of Rs. 12,000 was gran¬ 
ted to the Waterfront Workers' Educational 
Association, which undertook a programme 
of adult education among port and dock 
workers. The Madras Dock Labour Board 
granted 18 Grade-1 Scholarships and 22 
Grade II scholarships to the children of 
Reserve Pool Workers for the academic year 
1967-63. The amount of scholarships for 
College Courses was enhanced from Rs. 25 
to Rs. 30 per month. It was also decided by 
the Board to award with effect from the 
academic year 1968-69, ? merit scholarships 
of Rs. 30 each per month annually to the 
children of the employees (common for 
the Reserve Pool workers and staff) in all 
the classes irrespective of the pay limit. 
The Vizagapatam Dock Labour Board 
introduced from January 1968 a scheme of 
adult education with a view to removing 
illiteracy among the dock workers. Reading 
and writing materials were supplied free to 
the workers attending the classes. 

Other Facilities.—The Mormugao Dock 
Labour Board introduced a provident fund 
scheme for workers and staff from January 
1, 1968. The Vizagapatam Dock Labour 
Board introduced in July 1968 a Voluntary 
Retirement Scheme providing for special 
retirement benefits of Rs. Rs. 1,000 besides 
the provident found and gratuity for those 
retiring on medical grounds on attaining the 
age of 57 years. In Madras, wherever 
workers are under long medical treatment 
without pay and allowance exceeding 30 days, 
the are paid a sum of Rs. 1.50 per day 
during that period from out of the Welfare 
Fund as financial assistance to the workers to 
maintain their families. 

KHADI AND VILIAGE INOUSTRiES 

« 

The Ministry of Indus tx^L Devflloj>' 
meat, Internal Jrade and Company 
Renort for. 1968-69 deMribei tlw 
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by the. Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission ; 

The Khadi and Village Industries Com¬ 
mission set up under the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission Act, 1966, is entrus¬ 
ted with planning, organising and implemen¬ 
ting programmes for the development of 
khadi and village industries 

The Commission was provided with an 
amount of Rs. 14-85 crores, comprising 
Rs. 8 25 crores under grants and Rs. 3.00 
crorcs under loan for khadi development 
and Rs. 2’00 crores under grants Rs. ].(50 
crores under loans for the development of 
village industries in the budget estimates 

for J967-68. By the 31st March, 1968, 
the Ministry of Commerce released 
Rs. 14.83 crores. 

The Commission utilised the above 
amount, together with its departmental 
teceipts. The total disbursement by the 
Commission was Rs. 23.40 crores during the 
above financial year. The disbursement is 
more than the amount received from the 
Government and repayments from assisted 
agencies of Rs. 6,58 crores, because it also 
includes disbursement made out of imprest 
balances and grants and loan cash balances 
that remained with the Commission at the 
beginning of the year. Certain important 
decisions were taken during the year with 
a view to reducing the Government burden 
under grants by abolition of certain rebates 
and subsidies and provision of loans in the 
place of grants. 

During the year 1967-68, the production 
of khadi was worth Rs. 24.29 crores. The 
actual production of village industries 
products amounted to Rs. 74-20 crores. 
Against the above production, the sales 
under khadi amounted to Rs. 25.01 crorcs 
while the aaleS of villajie Industries products 


aggregated to Rs. 62.09 crores. 

The number of persons employed at 
the end of 1967-68 aggregated to 20.93 
lakhs, the wages amounting to Rs. 24-81 
crores. 

The Working Capital Committee’s 
reports on khadi and various industries - 
were finalised and submitted to the Govern* ' . 
ment for approval and adoption with a view 
to ensuring an effective and efficient develop¬ 
ment of the programmes entrusted to tihe 
Commission. The Reports are under exami* - 
nation of the Governmet. 

ViVEKANANOA WAS NO POLITICIAN 

Dr. Jamini Mohan Bancrjce writing in 
Vedanta Kesari .S.ays ; 

X’lvekananJa was never a politician in the 
strict sense of the term nor did he like 
politics. In one of his letters to Alasinga , 
perumal he wrote, I do not believe in any 
politics. God and Truth are the only politics 
in the world, everything else is trash.’ If 
anybody described Svvamiji as a politician he 
used to he offeridcd. On one occasion he 
was greatly irritated when ho came to know 
that some of his .speeches weie flashed in 
Calcutta in a way tl.at savoured of political 
views. During this time he wrote to Alasinga, 

‘I am no politician or political agitator . . . 
So you must warn the Calcutta people that 
no political significance be ever attached 
falsely to any of my writings or sayings.’ On 
another occasion when one of his disciples 
asked Swamiji if he had given any attention 
to the Indian National Congress movement, 
Swamiji replied, ‘I cannot claim to have given 
much ; my work is in another part of the , 
field.* As such it would be wrong to call 
Swamiji a politician or a diplomat. In fact,' 
Swamiji was a great patriot and he sought to 
raise the nation to the highest pinnacle of 
glory by advocating a spiritual theory of 
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nationalism. He remarked, ‘Every movement 
ill India requires first of all an upheaval in 
■ religion. Before flooding India with socia¬ 
listic or political idea.s, first deluge the land 
with spiritual ideas.' He believed that Indian 
national life sliould be organised on the basis 
of spirituality, becau.se it wa.s the only force 
which han stirred and inspired our country¬ 
men. He said, ‘Each nation has its own 
peculiar method of work. Some work 
through politics, some through social reform.s, 
some through other lines. With us, religion 
is the ground along which vve can move.’ 
This, according to Swamiji distinguishes 
Indians from other nations, to whom politics 
stands poles apart from religion. But the 
Indians, Swamiji believed, approach even 
politics through the gateway of religion. 
According to Swamiji, the sign of life in the 
West is expansion and for this, nations pur¬ 
sue their foreign policies based on territorial 
aggrandisement. But fiir India, Swamiji 
thinks, expansion is possible only through 
spiritual conquest. He writes. ‘The Indian 
nation will never be a powerful, conquer¬ 
ing people—never. They will never be a 
great political power, that is not their 
business, that is not the note India has to 
play in the harmony of nations. But what 
has she to play ? God and God alone. She 
clings unto that like grim death.’ 


OVERSEAS STUDENTS IN BRITAIN 

The following arc taken, from the 
Press releases of the British Information 
service. 

There were over 16,000 full-time students 
from overseas countries at universities 
throughout Britain during the academic 
year 1967-68, according statistics just 
published in London by the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities. 

The Indian contingent totalling 1,429 
was the largest from any overseas Common¬ 
wealth country and the second largest 
from any part of the world. There were 
555 Indian students at London University, 
96 at Manchester, 82 at Leeds and 68 
at Cambridge. 

Choice of studies covers a very wide 
field, principally education, medicine, 
dentistry, engineering and technology, 
agriculture, forestry and veterinary science, 
the biological and physical .sciences, social 
administrative and business studies, town 
and country planning, languages, literature 
and the arts. 

Out of the total of 16,045 students 
from other countries at British universities, 
9,052 were post graduates. Over 8,000 of 
the overseas students were holding awards 
such as grants, scholarships or fellowships. 



Foreign Periodicals 


MAINLY ANTI-RUSSIAN 

Yaroslav Stctsko, speaking at the second 
conference of the world Anti-Communist 
League said : 

The only remaining empire, and the worst 
in history, is the Russian empire, and Commu¬ 
nism is its offspring. There is no justification 
for Us pteservation and its appeasement. The 
nations oppressed by it demand its liquidation 
and their freedom and independence. 

We call on the leaders of the free world 
and the public opinion to condemn Russian 
imperialism and Communist tyranny, and to 
work, together with us, for their abolition, and 
for the realization of human rights and 
national independence of all presently oppress¬ 
ed peoples. 

The suppression of the Hungarian revolu¬ 
tion in 1950 by the Russian army, the 
suppression of revolts of Ukrainian, Byelo¬ 
russian, Baltic, Caucasian and Turkestanian 
prisoners in concentration camps in 1953— 
19.59, mass strikes and demonstrations of 
workers and young people in Ukraine, the 
Caucasus, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Byelo¬ 
russia, Turkestan not only against the social 
but primarily against the national enslavement 
in 1959—1968, the persecution in all countries 
enslaved by Russian impcrialbm and Commu¬ 
nism of the young intellectual elite, which is 
lighting for national independence and for 
the rights of man, the brutal Russian 
invasion of USSR, Communist aggression 
against South yietnam, the danger to South 
Korea, as weU as the Middle East, when the 


Mediterranean is beginning to be dominated 
by the Russian fleet, the Communist distur¬ 
bances in the countries of Western Europe 
and I.atin America, the provocation of racial 
unrest in the United States and the rousing of 
the indignation of students are all first-hand 
examples to prove that the policy of so-called 
peaceful coexistence is a complete failure. 
The Russian empire is expanding while the 
West has not only found itself on the defensive 
but is retreating. 

We strongly condemn the ruthless Russian 
invasion of Czech and Slovak soil and support 
the fight of the Czech and Slovak nations 
for their independent states and human 
right.s. 

We appeal to the free world to assume an 
offensive attitude, to support with arms if 
necessary, the national liberation revolutions 
of peoples subjugated by Russian imperialism 
and Communism, so as to topple from within, 
the Russian empire and the Communist 
system. Let’s re-establish national independent 
and democratic states of all enslaved nations. 

Wc bow our heads before the heroic 
Vietnamese people who are fighting for 
their independence and unification in 
freedom. We pay tribute to their fallen 
heroes. 

EFFECT OF RADIATION 

The following excerpts from World 
Health, 

As you read these lines, your body is under 
bombardment by streams of radiation pouring 
in from outer space~the cosmic rays. 
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Other forms of radiation from radioactive 
Atoms in the earth itself add to the 
intensity of the attack ; some of these may 
be emanating from the wall of the room 
in which you arc sitting, in fact they pro- 
■ bably arc. Within your body itself, parti¬ 
cularly in the bones, radioactive substan¬ 
ces are pouring out particles that penetrate 
the living tissue. If all these particles can 
be likened to bullets, then your body is being 
riddled with machine gun fire from all angles 
at all times, day and night. 

Yet you arc still alive, and prcsumal)ly 
none the worse for it. Natural radioactivity 
has not prevented life from evolving on earth, 
nor man as a species from developing his 
position of pre-eminence. From this it may 
be assumed that irradiation of the magni¬ 
tude normally encountered in our 
environment cannot do us any great harm. 
As the scientists say, we are “in biological 
equilibrium" with this phenomenon. And 
since natural radiation in certain parts of 
the world is known to be several times the 
average without apparently causing ill effects, 
it is reasonable to conclude that man may 
expose himself to additional artificial radia¬ 
tion of about the same magnitude a» the 
average background radiatifui without any 
harmful consequences. In other words, high 
natural radiation provides a safety mark, 
showing us that we can take at least that much 
radiation. 

Radiation thus forms a permanent part of 
our environment, but it is only recently 
that we have begun to understand what it 
is all about. 

Man has been looking for a way to 
change the structure of things for a long 
time. During the Middle Ages, the fires of 
^ alchemists’ stoves showed that the search to 
transmute metals was going on. It was never 
'to. succeed but the very failures laid the 


base of modern chemistry. Later invest! 
gations showed that there were about 
ninety substances that could neither be 
broken into simpler ones nor synthesized 
from others already known. They were 
called the elements. This meant abandon¬ 
ing the search for a philosopher’s stone to 
change one element into another. The 
nineteenth century was sure that in this 
respect the end of the line had been reached 
since the unchangeable foundations of nature 
were known. 

A cluster of discoveries during the last 
decade of the nineteenth century were to 
start a revolution in knowledge which is 
still going on and were to lead to the 
alchemist’s dream being realized in an 
unexpected way. 

Rontgen was the first to use X-rays in 
order to study bone structure that was 
previously invisible As early as the first 
year of Rontgen-ray me, reports began to 

come in about “changes of the skin similar 
to the effects of sunburn” which later 
proved to be various forms of radiation 
damage. Thus side by .side with progress, 
a new series of dangers was being revealed. 
However, the determination and selfless 
devotion of such people as Rontgen and the 
Curies, showed that radiation could be 
used for man’s advantage. There is no 
doubt that the more we know about the 
elements which compose our world the 
better we will be able to use them to good 
purpose. 

All tangible things around us—the chair 
we sit in, the pencil in our hands, and we 
ourselves—are combinations of elements ; 
each of these has certain physical and 
chemical properties. The smallest particle 
of an element b called the ‘‘atom”. 

The atoms themselves . are not little 
building blocks but are more like tiny 
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solar systems in which a nucleus consisting 
of neutrons and protons has a number of 
electrons circling round it. Each atom of 
the same element has the same number of 
protons in its nucleus and electrons in 
orbit; this determines the chemical pro¬ 
perties of the element. However, two atoms 
of the same element may have an identical 
number of protons and electrons but a 
different number of neutrons. Thus one 
nucleus will be heavier, that is to say 
contain more neutrons, than another. 

When the number of protons and neu¬ 
trons becomes too great the nucleus begins 
to break down, or rather to unload protons 
and neutrons. This may be inherent in 
some forms of unstable matter such as 
uranium, or else be induced artificially. 
In either case, this unloading or emission 
of radiation in the form of a stream of 
particles, or rays, known as radio¬ 
activity; the atom emitting the rays is 
called a radio isotope. 

The best known of the naturally radio¬ 
active substances are probably radium and 
uranium, and these are still widely used 
by man for his own purposes; in a similar 
way he harnessed other natural sources of 
energy, for example running water and the 
wind. Like the rivers and the wind, these 
radioactive substances are always there. 
They can be used, they can be diverted or 
obstructed to some extent, but they cannot 
he obliterated. 

Natural radiation, like many other natu¬ 
ral phenomena, is not totally harmless. 
The point is rather that life flourishes not¬ 
withstanding, so that the damage done to 
the sum of mankind is almost negligible. 
It has been <;stimated, for example, that 
natural radii^ticut accounts for about 10 
per c^t of tbe iQoldqtce of leukaemia, a 
rsuri^ disease' in which »h'e 


white blood corpuscles multiply at the 
expense of the red (see World Health, 
June 1968), causing glandular trouble and 
finally, in time, death. From this it is 
possible to calculate the likely increase in. 
leukaemia resulting from background 
radiation at various levels, if one assumes 
that there is a simple arithmetical relation¬ 
ship between the two-double the radia¬ 
tion, double the number of cases attri** 
butable to this cause. 

This assumption is made because at 
present we have no means of knowing why 
a particular person exposed to minute 
doses of radioactive matter shows ill 
effects while tens of thousands, if not 
millions, of individuals in the same envi¬ 
ronment show none. For practical pur¬ 
poses we can only assume that it is a 
question of chance, and that the chances 
of a particular person being the unlucky 
one are remote. Therefore, the only way 
to safeguard the unknown individual who 
might be struck down some day is to pro¬ 
tect the entire community. Control of the 
radiation level is thus a public health 
responsibility if ever there was one. 

SOVIET RUSSIA NOW AND HEREAFTER 

The summit made everything about • 
Soviet Russia front line news. It was an 
opportunity for all anti-Soviet people to ‘ 
indulge in propaganda against the Soviet 
States and their social system. The . 
Newsweek’s comments on Russian economy 
and its future are worth reproducing. 

“No sane person disputes that the Soviet 
economy has made enormous strides in the 
51 years since the Communists seized powers 
Yet tlic Soviet Union remains a country where 
demand inevitably outstrips supply—^and the 
customer is always wrong. Industrial Inspcc- 

from TTIr»*a5n#‘ tn 1 
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seal of approval on refrigerators that don’t 
refrigerate, passenger cars that drive like 
trucks, clothing that is hopelessly out of style 
and prefabricated apartment houses that could 
pass for slums before the first tenants move 
in. Says one senior Moscow-based Latin 
American diplomat: ‘There is nothing the 
Russians produce which we cannot buy better, 
cheaper and more efficient from any other 
industrialized country in the world ; 

“The fact of the matter is that Stalin’s 
highly centralized command economy—under 
which party apparatcbiki in a Moscow ministry 
decree how many tons of zippers the country 
will produce—has outlived its usefulness. The 
confusion and waste engendered by the 
present system stagger the imagination. Each 
year for the past few years, plants in Rostov 
have dispatched 10000 railway cars full of 
gravel to Stavropol 200 miles away—while 
plants in Stavropol filled an equal amount 
of gravel orders in Rostov, Soviet newspapers 
are full of reports about soft-drink plants 
that arc short of bottles, furnhure factories 
that are short of wood and textile mills that 
have everything to produce fabric—-except 
thread. 

“The failure of the Soviet leaders to come 
up with solutions to their country’s myriad 
problems has caused enormous pressures to 
build up in the country. The situation is 
serious enough to lead one French student 
of Soviet affairs, Michel Tatu to suggest that, 
according to a strict Marxist analysis, the 
Soviet Union is now in a ‘pre-revolutionary* 
phase. And there are indications that some 
‘ Russians, albeint a tiny minority—take the 
.same view. ‘We arc waiting for reforms’, a 
groiup of Estonian intellectuals declared last 


fall in an underground broadside. ‘We are 
willing to wait for a while. But eventually 

we will demand and act. And then Tank 
divisions will no longer be sent to Prague 
and Bratislava, but to Moscow and Lenin¬ 
grad ? “The idea that Soviet Tanks will be 
called upon to put down. Soviet dissidents 
is admittedly far-fetched. But Russia is in 
trouble. The economy can probably muddle 
through, because of the country’s sheer size 
(and its $450 billion gross national product), 
it would take even moie mismanagement 
than the present regime is capable of to create 
a real economic crisis. But the party’s future 
is clearly at stake ; unless it can rationalize 
the economy and define the role of a revolu¬ 
tionary movement in a non-revolutionary 
situation, it faces eventual extinction.” 

BREZHNEV’S WARNINGS 

The Guardian weekly of Manchester 
thinks that the Soviet leaders arc trying 
to distract public attention from the affairs 
of Czechoslovakia; by exaggerating the 
gravity of the Sino-Russian misunder¬ 
standings : 

“Mr. Breznev’s warning of possible war 
between China and the Soviet Union is direct, 
emphatic and worrying. Did he intend it all 
to be taken literally or was it meant mainly 
to distract attention from criticism of Russia’s 
conduct in Czechoslovakia ? Probably both 
purposes existed. Mr. Brezhnev’s statement 
was of great gravity even among Communist 

polemics.He quoted the Peking ‘Peoples 

Daily’ (although he distorted its words some¬ 
what) as telling the Chinese people to prepare 
to wage both ordinary and nuclear war with 
the Soviet Union.” 




NOON LANDING-THE FLIGHT OF APOLLO-11 

The prime crew for the ApoHo-tl mission stands in front of a picture of the moon. • 
from left to right —Astronaut Neil A. Armstrong, Mission Commander ; Astronaut, 
Michael Collins, Command Module Pilot; and Edwin E. Aldrin, 'v' 
.Jr. Lunar Module Pilot. ( 69-2183 ) 
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NOTES 

OLD THINGS FOR ^E^V 

compensate humanity for loss of rare old 
Old material can be used to make new values. Thus the Taj Mahal cannot be 
things provided there arc justifications. Thus removed to build an aerodrome nor the 
old ornaments arc often ntelted, the gems Westminister Aljbey pulled down to make 
ternoved from their original setting and new room for railway extentions. What is true of 
ornaments arc made out of the material thus objects of art, building, gardens etc is also 
secured. But the justification will depend on true of name.s, words, methods or functions, 
the artistic merit of the new ornament. In Thus if the names of Calcutta or Bombay are 
India a large number of rare old pieces of changed sirh changes would offend most 

jewellery are destrtjycd every year in order minds. Names of old loads are changed 

to enable iapidarists of very ordinary merit to ‘luite often and the changes arc usually 
produce cheap imitations of European or unnecessary and ridiculous. Changing the 
American custom jewellery. There is no name of the Cliowringhec to Jawaharlal 
justification for destroying old Rajput or Nehru Road is a good c.\:unplc. hor Chow- 
Moghul pieces in order to turn out some ringhce had no connection with Robert Clive 
hideous trinkets. Such vandalism is in a line •'■iid the change did not boost the political 
with that of those fanatical Muslims who morale of the Bcng.alis These chaff^es how- 
])uHed down beautiful old Hindu Temples ever do not cause much material damage; 

so that they could build mosques with the but when big establishments are removed 

stone thus procured. Destruction, removal, from Calcutta to Ciorakhpui or from Bombay 
alteration and additions arc only creatively to New Delhi, hundreds and thousands of 
worth while when the new thing excels the. persons might suffer irreparable losses. Such 
old qualitatively or in usefulne.s.s. Where the changes should be made only alter very 
merit of the old thing lies in its historical or careful examination of their economic impli- 
aesthetic value new usefulness cannot easily cations. 
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destroying GALCUT FA TO BUILD OTHER 
PORTS 

Very recinrly iC Jio'iced that the 
Govcrnnicnc of India weie trvmg to divert 
Tea exports from Cdlcnita to Kandla. Ihis 
is quite unjustiiiable as KT.ndla is far away 
from the Tea Gardens of Bengal and ^\ssani and 
the export organisations too are well established 
in Calcutta since the last century. If therefore 
Calcutta is cut out of the schedules of export 
or import points tor specilic goods in order to 
enable Paradip or Kandla to function in the 
manner prescribed in some economic plan or 
other ; the loss of occupation and trade and 
the drying up of channels of enterprise will 
be a permanent economic damage to the 
nation which the slight gains effected at 
Paradip or Kandla will not make good. It 
is an elementary concept of economics th.\t 
if the gain of one person causes a more than 
proportionate loss to other persons ; such 
gain is a loss from the national point of 
view. That is why if by developing the 
export or import potential of other rival 
ports the government causes greater losses to 
the port of Calcutta and the people of 
Calcutta in general, such development will 
be in fact, an obstruction to the fullest utili¬ 
sation of the economic resources and capacity 
of the nation. The argument will be put 
forward that Kandla or Paradip must grow ; 
or all the money spent there will be wasted. 
The answer is what about the money invested 
in Calcutta ? Arc those investments not 
resources or assets of the nation just because 
those were not mide with borrowed money 
and by the post 1947 government of India ? 
If such arguments are put up then one 
should demand that the Delhi secretariat 
should be pulled.^ down on the ground that 
it was built by the British. If the govern¬ 
ment lack the ability to find new business 
for. a newly developed port or railway line, 
then the government should not. try to build 


anything new. Building a new economy by 
destroying older and more valuable instituti¬ 
ons and establishments is comparable to 
building new mosques by destroying old 
temples. 

THE R.\IL\V.AYS OF INDIA 

There is something seriously wrong with 
the management of railways in India. 
Among ordinary annoyances to the public 
that this bad management cause one may 
give top place to lack of punctuality. Trains 
arrive at their destinations five to twentyfivc 
mintites late as a matter of liabit. These 
slight delays arc accepted by passengers as of 
no consequence ; but they prove the existence 
of an easy going outlook and lack of disci¬ 
pline aniong railway personnel. It is by 
tolerating these little irregularities that the 
authorities open the way for delays which arc 
calcula'cd in hours. The railway platforms 
are the hunting ground for beggars and 
criminals. Why the railway police do not 
chase out such people is anybody’s guess. 
Some say they share in the loot. Over¬ 
crowding and difficulties in obtaining reser¬ 
vations arc the other perennial discomforts 
that one associates with a railway journey. 
The railway management do not appear to 
be conscious of these faults. The top politi¬ 
cal persons who “manage” the railways have 
many brilliant ideas about matters not 
connected with railway management. Why 
do they nor devote at least a part of their 
remarkable intelligence to solve the problems 
of the national undertakings they have taken 
charge of? We suppose they have no time 
fur handling petty details which constitute the 
major part of any management work. In 
that case why do they not resign and 
leave the work to people of lesser talent and 
ability. 

Coming to the greater and«inore dangerouq 
faults of railway management, s^e have tp teftr 
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to the endless series of accidents in some of 
which numerous passengers lose their lives or 
limbs. It is not good enough to shout 
“sabotage” or to the “human element’’. In 
other countries railways arc managed by 
human beings and not by robots or 
computers. The trouble with Indian railways 
is that the top men are only decorative and 
they do not function in anv effectively func¬ 
tional manner. Railways can be guarded and 
the permanent way and rolling stock inspec¬ 
ted much more scrupulously than they are 
at the present morr ent. Why arc no arran¬ 
gements made to achieve that very necessary 
objective We cannot accept the preventable 
death of many felhiW countrymen with equa¬ 
nimity and wait patiently for further nation¬ 
alisations of institutions so that inefficient 
talkers can mismanage them. Sound management 
of the essential services of the country is a funda¬ 
mental right of the people. Roads, railways, 
posts, telegraphs, telephones, radio, water and 
electric supply, medical, educational, defence 
and other services must be maintained in a 
mannerthat will give to the people the advan¬ 
tages of modern progress in a lull measure. 
Slackness in managing these sci vices will 
condemn any g...vermiient in the eve of the 
people. 

LOO riNG WAGONS 

Wherevci there are extensive sidings, as 
one linds at all big railway junctions, marsha¬ 
ling yards and other stations where loading 
and unloading work is carried on in a big 
way, a class of criminals grot^ and set up 
their organisations for breaking open wagons 
and looting the contents. This work is 
commonly known as seal tor ( seal breaking ) 
and those who engage in it arc known to the 
police and the general public as wagon brea¬ 
kers. luspite of this lack of secrecy as to the 
identity of these criminals, they arc allowed 
to live happily as recognised ♦members of t he 


community. They sell the stolen goods, buy 
cars, buses and trucks, build houses and lead 
an affluent existence without let or hindrance. 
We do not know whether they pay income 
tax—perhaps they do for their paper business 
organisations which exist in order to explain 
away a part of their large incomes—but they 
surely do not show their gains from their 
crimes. It is how'cvcr well known that so 
and so in such and such town or railway 
centre are seal tors and the police do not 
make any great efforts to break up their 
criminal organisations. If their houses, go- 
downs and secret stores (which can be 
easily discovered) are searched regularly 
stolen goods could be found sooner or later 
and the offenders brought to book. But like 
most criminals in India, these anti-social 
elements arc allowed to thrive and no action 
is taken to liquidate them. Wc have 
no information as to ilieir political connec¬ 
tions but we hear reports that some minor 
political w'orkcis belonging to certain parties 
mix with persons connected with wagon 
breaking \Vhethcr these criminals are given 
projection by political leaders of anv type 
or by the polic e are matters about which 
oniv gu'^'-swork will prevail. But one thing 
is quite clear that there is no universal 
condemnation of this type of crime. Social 
opinion about tvagon bre,aking is not strong 
enough. Recently some wagons were broken 
open and the goods removed from a train 
which carried military supplies like arms, 
munitions and explosives. This created a 
furore and there were numerous arrests 
within a very short time. This proved that 
the police had prior knowledge about the 
whereabouts of wagoti breakers who operated 
in particular areas. 

Wagon breaking, dacoities etc. are anti¬ 
social activities which must be suppressed with a 
strong hand. That this is not done is a n^jttter 
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of disgrace for any civilised government. Our 
government of course have a great spirit of 
toleration and allow looting, stealing, adul¬ 
teration of food and milk, bribery and corrup¬ 
tion to peacefully co-exist with law and order 
and constitutional government. This is the 
result of a helpless and easy going outlook 
and attitude which stands in the way of natio¬ 
nal progress and well being. 

LENIN HONOLRED BY U. F. LEADERS 

Vladimir Ilyich Lenin (real name Ulyanov) 
was a great man. The Russians renamed his 
birth place Simbirsk and now call it Ulya¬ 
novsk. The great Russian city of St. Peters¬ 
burg (renamed Petrograd) and now called 
Leningrad after Lenin is the second city of the 
U.S.S.R. Lenin therefore Is a great enough 
personality to be admired by all progressive 
people of all countries. The progressives of 
Calcutta have realised that Lenin should be 
honoured by them and have decided to name 
Dharamtala Street Lenin Sarani. We think 
this naming of an old street offer Lenin is a 
mere token recognition of a man who is 
counted among the greatest in human 
history. Indian politicians apparently lack all 
sense of proportion. If, for instance, a 
foreigner is to be honoured by naming a street 
after him, then why select only Shakespeare or 
Lenin ? There have been other foreigners 
too whose names should find a place on our 
street signs. Aristotle, Plato and Socrates 
for instance. Or Hegel, Schopenhauer or 
Kant. The names of great writers, artists, 
musicians and soldiers also attract people. 
Homer, Dante, Virgil, Da Vinci, Rafael, 
Michel Angelo ; Wagner, Beethoven, Mozart; 
Pavlova, Ulanova, Nijinsky ; Garibaldi, 
Mazzini, Togo; Mao tsc Tung, Ho Chi Minh— 
to n;^e only a few. In fact all Calcutta 
street^names can be covered by famous 
foreigners if the idea appealed to the 
politicly. But Indians should also get some 


recognition. There have been great Indians 
whose names can be glorified by naming 
streets after them. The Buddha and other 
great religious reformers like Sri Chaitanya 
and Guru Nanakshould be remembered. Great 
philosophers like Sri Sankaracharya, writers 
like Kalidasa, Bhababhuti, Ashwaghosha and 
others ; musicians of great repute such as 
Bharat, Tan Sen and Sadarang; fighters 
who defended our national honour as for 
instance Skandagupta, Harsabardhan, Sivaji 
and Rani Lakshmibai can be named. The 
politicians, as we have said lack all sense of 
proportion. They rename streets after the 
leaders of their own groups without reference 
to social preferences. Thus Cornwallis Street 
in Calcutta has been named Bidhan Sarani 
for no rhyme of reason. Wellesley Street has 
been named Rafi Ahmed Kidwai Road 
because some Muslims live in that part of 
Calcutta. Kidwai was quite unknown in 
Calcutta. The proposal to name the Calcutta 
Hogg Market after Lai Bahadur Shastri is 
another instance of this senselessness. Lai 
Bahadur had nothing to do with Calcutta or 
its trade and markets. In fact the whole 
idea of changing names of streets and 
public places of business or recreation for 
political reasons is highly objectionable. 
One can understand the reasons for the 
removal of foreign names associated with our 
past slavery ; but the Hogg Market is better 
known as the Municipal or the New Market. 
Dharamtola Street has nothing to do with 
the British. Dharam stands for morality or 
religion and even the most ardent admirers 
of Lenin could not have thought of abolishing 
morality or religion in Calcutta by using the 
name of Lenin as a lever. 

NATIONALISATION OF BANKS 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi wants to do justice to 
the weaker sections of the Indian people* 
This in her opinion requires a* program of 
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institutional changes and developments which, 
we beKevc, have priorities. Her program is 
a part of an overall program which the 
Congress has been following and the initial 
steps in which were Zemindari abolition and 
nationaluation of Life Insurance. Zemindari 
abolition made the State the sole landlord 
and the tenants began to pay rent to the 
State rather than to individual land owners. 
This did not reduce the rent for the tenants, 
rather increased it in some cases. The 
individual zemindars quite often rendered 
help to their tenants. The State probably 
has not improved the tenant landlord rela¬ 
tion that existed before. Nationalisation 
of Life Insurance reduced the proHts earned 
by policy holders and made the organisation 
inefficient and less dependable. In fact it did 
not create any advantages for the public. 
Now, we are being told that the banks are 
being nationalised to make things easier for 
the poorer people. But banks have very 
little do with the poor. The banks do not 
lend money to the poor nor finance small 
traders, hawkers or market stall holders. The 
Kabuli money lenders or their Punjabi 
fellow practitioners of usury are the bankers of 
the p oor. There are others who finance 
market vendors and charge 120 to 300 per 
cent interest. Grocers who sell goods to 
working class people on credit and exploit 
them ruthlessly will not be replaced by the 
nationalised banks. There has been a very 
large nationalised bank, the State Bank of 
India, in existence for many years. To the 
best of our knowledge this bank does not 
render assistance to poor people in any spec¬ 
tacular manner. We presume the banks that 
will now be run by the nation will follow the 
example of the State Bank of India. The 
money lenders, the shopkeepers who give 
credit to the poor, the bustee owners who 
hire out their miserable hovels at a high rent 
to working class *people and all other exploi¬ 


ters of the less fortunate section of the commu¬ 
nity, wilt all remain entirely unaffected by the 
bank nationalisation. 

We fear that this quite innocuous political 
gesture will merely affect the economic morale 
of the Indian businessmen. There will be 
more secrecy about matters relating to com¬ 
merce, trade and industry and bank deposits 
will go underground. This will affect the 
revenue collection by the Government and 
lead to heavier deficit financing. The Prime 
Minister has been ill advised to make empty 
socialistic moves which will not really do any 
good to the common man. The most impor¬ 
tant thing in a socialist economy is full 
employment for all persons of working age. 
The next important thing is fuller social 
security and a higher standard of living. 
Nationalisation of Banks will achieve none of 
these objectives and will therefore be just a 
useless gesture. It will bring the Prime 
Minister greater popularity with the radicals ; 
but that is hardly any justification for 
nationalbation of banks. 

JOURNEY TO THE MOON 

When in 1959 the Russian rocket vehicle 
Lunik III went round the Moon and the 
unmanned probe rocket Lunik II landed on 
the Moon ( also in 1959 ) everybody thought 
the Russians would be the first to send a 
manned rocket to soft land on the Moon and 
to bring it back to the Earth with its human 
observers. The Americans landed their rocket 
Ranger VII in the sea of clouds area of the 
Moon in 1964 and thereafter made remark¬ 
able progress in space travel, and progressively 
prepared a body of expert scientists and as¬ 
tronauts to undertake the final journey to the 
Moon. The American space rocket Apollo XI 
carried three astronauts to the Moon, one of 
whom kept the rocket vehicle in orbit round 
the Moon, while the other two took off in a 
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smaller space-taxi from the larger space ship 
and landed on the Moon. They remained 
on the surface of the Moon for ten hours and 
then took oft again iii their small rocket 
vehicle and rejoined the command ship 
which thereafter came back to the Earth 
travelling at speeds varying between 5000— 
39000 KM per hour. While on the Ktoon 
the astronauts Neil A. Armstrong and Edtvin 
E. Aldrin collected samples of the Moon’s 
soil and rocks which they brought back with 
them. Michael Collins the astronaut who 
remained in charge of the rocket ship 
Apollo XI during the period of the Moon 
landing by his two fellow astronauts showed 
great courage and i esourcefulness by mano- 
covering the rocketship alone for over twelve 
hours. He did the work of three persons 
single handed during this period and he 
knew that his work was one of tremendous 
rc.sponsibility. The wonderful precision of all 
movements during the several days which it 
took to complete the astounding feat of going 
to the Moon and returning to the Earth from 
that satellite, proved how marvellous American 
spacecraft and technology have become. 
Thousands of factors had to be handled ^vith 
faultless a(,curacy and computerised control 
over these factors had to be developed to 
perfection in order to enable the great radio 
steering centre of Houston to do its work in 
a foolproof manner. 

The Moon is revolving round the Earth 
at an average distance of 238857 miles. It is 
not a very small body, being 2160 miles in 
diameter and more th.'oi 6500 miles in circum¬ 
ference. The Pull of the Moon’s gravity is -t of 
that of the Earth. It has no atmosphere or 
only a faint trace of it. It is considered to be 
totally cold ; ljut some astronomers believe 
there is some volcanic energy still left in the 
Moon, Also that Moon-quakes occasionally 
Mcur and that there are energy yielding gases 
»atS^ chemicals in the Moon. With a few 


more landings in the Moon all doubts about 
its constituents will be removed. The 
Americans aie planning to send more man¬ 
ned rockets to the Moon and they have 
already got a few ready. Enterprise, organi¬ 
sation, scientific investigation, intensive study 
of facts, extensive collection of data, experi¬ 
ments, tests ; endless examination of responses, 
reactions and reflexes have helped the 
Americans to achieve something which can be 
called an epochmaking and supreme expression 
of liumau ingenuity and .scientific genius. 
Thousands of highly capable men and women 
have worked for years in a tireless manner 
to give America the top place in science and 
technology. 

INTOLERANCE RAMPANT 

We hear almost everyday of some iu( ident 
or other which signifies the rapid growth of an 
attitude of mind in our people of an un¬ 
compromising intolerance. This is a sign 
of decadence, though the people who cannot 
tolerate any contradiction of their opinions 
call themselves progressive. Freedom of 
opinions is one of the important necessities 
of human progress. If people are not allowed 
to empress their views and opinions freely 
and without risk of being abused or assaulted ; 
there v/ould be little chance of any progress 
in the fie'd of human thought or development 
in the sphere of social organisation and insti¬ 
tutional evolution. All thinking would stop 
if everybody had to think according to the 
dictates of the strong arm boys of the political 
party in power. Meetings are broken up if 
any speakers dare say things contrary to the 
ideology of those who arc strong in number 
and muscle power. Newspaper offices arc 
invaded by party hooligans and furniture 
broken up in order to aljolish freedom of the 
press. There arc many instances of attacks 
on rival party men, breaking into rival 
trade union offices and bombing the offices 
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of rival -ittidents Unions. All these go to show 
'hat certain ideologies can not win on merit 
so they arc being boosted by bnite force. 
But the public must resist the destroyers of 
Jumiati freedoms. Human progress is achieved 
through these freedoms and not by forcible 
conversion of all men to a single way of 
thinking. 

ONE NATION OR TOTAL DISINTEGRATION 

Internecine wars destroy a nation’s soverei* 
gnty and freedom much sooner than foreign 
'vars. For when a nation stands united against 
a foreign enemy it can put up stifFer and more 
prolonged resistance th.ui when there is no 
usiity and the various tribes, clans, races and 
other constituent grotips try to stab one 
ariotlicr in the back even by siding with the 
enemy. This sort of tiling has happened in 
India time and again and Indians have had 
t» undergo foreign domination due to their 
lack of unity and their mutual enmity. We do 
not know what happened in mythological 
times, but the wars of the Mahabharata 
were mainly the result of family feud.s of a 
very intensive type. When Alexander invaded 
India, he could not advance very far into 
Indian territory because of the formidable 
size and remarkable military organisation of 
the emperor of Magadha. We presume there 
were no active tendencies at that time to 
uitderraiiie the strength of Magadha through 
revolts and organised efforts at breaking 
away from the central power. The tributory 
states of Magadha must have been entirely 
loyal and true to the court of the Nandas. 
and that means there were justice, similarity in 
ideals, and absence of any strong disaffection 
throughout the imperial domain. Alexander 
had spies and he worked on their reports. 
He was advised not to proceed any farther into 
India as he would then encounter the irresisti¬ 
ble army of th« Nandas consisting of hundreds 
0^ thousands of infantry men, mounted soldiers, 


charioteers and archers, supported by ten 
thousand war elephants. An emperor who 
could muster such forces must have had many 
loyal supporters and friends. Internal squab¬ 
bles and incipient rebellion could never permit 
the growth of such armed strength. 

When the Mahomedans began to invade 
India there were disunity and mutually anta¬ 
gonistic kingdoms all over India They 
fought and intrigued and ignored all laws of 
good sense and patriotic morality to undo the 
sovereign power of one another in a totally 
shameless manner. The case of Raja Joychand 
of Kanauj is a typical one. When Muslim 
power was established at Delhi and the 
emperors tried to rule the country in a fair 
and just manner their strength increased. 
When Aurangzeb deviated from the princi¬ 
ples of fair play, he caused the disintegration 
of the Moghul Empire. Later on there were 
too many antipathies, betrayals, conspiracies 
and treacherous activities which eventually led 
to the establishment of British Suzereignty in 
India. The British took the fullest advantage 
of the weakness that Indians had of acting 
against one another. They divided and ruled 
and the Indians showed little disinclination 
to be divided. They rather liked to 
damage the interests of a neighbour even if it 
meant giving political supremacy to a 
foreign power. 

After about two hundred years of British 
domination the Indians made a united effort 
to shake off foreign rule and be independent. 
European disunity as expressed through the 
second world war helped India to put pressure 
on the British and to regain freedom. Even 
at the last moment the British managed to 
take advantage of Indian disunity and divided 
the country into two states. One state was sup¬ 
posed to be an islamic republic and the other a 
secular democratic republic. The politicians 
who agreed to this partition were more after 
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strengthening their Parties than to build 
up a strong nation. They created many 
subdivisions and set up separate govern¬ 
ments with ministries, legislatures, courts and 
centrally appointed governors for each unit. 
In this manner a large number of politicians 
became important persons with advantages 
and privileges of a gainful type. Thfa politi¬ 
cal set up was rather in excess of what 
was absolutely necessary. These privileges 
gave rise to jealousies and antagonisms. 
Political cliques and coteries developed in 
substantially increased numbers. The major 
political parties organised themselves on a 
war footing, so to speak, and propaganda 
was set on foot to glorify some and to condemn 
others. 

Political parties in other democratic 
countries do not as a rule have such strong 
antipathies as to adopt methods of a doubtful 
nature to gain public sympathy and support. 
In India the political parties behave like the 
ancient kingdoms which fought each other on 


the basis of "all’s fair in war” and on 
occasions, did not hesitate to seek assistance 
of foreign powers to secure sinews of war. 
Some, perhaps, thought of other sorts of 
collaboration with foreign powers too ; and 
thus came nearer to the dangerous idea of 
sovereignty for political parties, which will 
be entitled to have foreign policies of their 
own. We now find that the political parties 
of India have become a source of danger to 
national unity and integration. What 
Joychand or Mirzafar did to the country’s 
independence in the past, the political 
parties are now trying to do to the secular 
democratic republic of India. The people 
of India should watch out and safeguard 
their national freedom and sovereignty 
from the treasonable activities of unscrupu¬ 
lous politicians. The idea of one nation 
with one system of laws and one basic way 
of life must remain fully established in order 
to save the nation from being split up and 
destroyed. 



THE HISTORICAL BACK-GROUND, ACTIVITIES 
AND FUTURE OF U, N. O. 

JATINDRA NATH MUKHERJEE, m.a. 


The oneness of the world was observed and 
recognised by .til the ancient religions. In the 
Old Testament, the phenomenon of the Jewish 
God Jehovah favouring His chosen people the 
Jews to found a w’orld empire with Judaism as 
its religion is clearly perceptible, though in a 
rudimentary form. In the ancient Vrdic lite¬ 
rature of Hindus, wc clearly discern that the 
Hindus could conceive of one world, where 
mankind could dwell in peace. In the 6lh 
Century B.C., the same idea, though in an 
inchoate stage, pervades the religious of 
Gautama Buddha, Zorastcr, Confucius, Tao, 
Sinto, Vardaman.a Mahavita and others. The 
Maya and Aztec civilisations of America 
manifested the same trend in an undeveloped 
form, Christianity and later on Islam could 
perceive one world in their own narrow com¬ 
pass by preaching their respective religions 
through conversion. 

With the gradual and slow growth of 
human civilisation, the conception of one 
humanity steadily travels from the sphere of 
religion to that of political, social and econo¬ 
mic life. In the ancient world, in the endea¬ 
vours of Darius, Alexander the Great and 
many other conquerors to bring the then 
known world under one hegemony, we sec the 
dawning of the conception of one world and 
one humanity in the political field in an 
embryonic state. The conception of the 
Swami or the sovereign conquering the world 
and governing it according to justice in the 
Artha Sastra of Kautiiya in the 4th Century 
B.C. oilers an indication of one world in the 
political walk or human life. Traces of diplo¬ 
macy, treaty-making and arbitration dated 
back several thousands of years, though there 
•2 


was not much of record of recognised inter¬ 
state organisation during that period. 

It was in Greek times that an inter-state 
community developed in the peninsula itself, 
in Asia Minor, on the shores of the Black 
Sea, the Aegean and the Mediterranean Sea. 
It promoted religious unity among the Greeks, 
diminished the barbarities of war and arbi¬ 
trated disputes. As soon as the Romans built 
up their empire in the then known world 
according to their conception, free inter-state 
intercourse began to disappear, and in place 
of inter-state co-operation, they developed 
cosmopolitanism. After the disruption of the 
Roman Empire in the early 6th Century 
A.D., Europe was thrust into disorder and 
chaos. No foundation existed even for simple 
diplomacy or arbitration, what to speak of an 
organisation of the State. 

Some political philosophers offered plans 
for peace. Dante ( 1265-1321 ) viewed with 
great alarm the endless strife of princes and 
cities. In his book “De Monarchia”, he 
proposed that a world-state, comprising all 
the Independent soverign states, should be 
formed for the benefit of all humanity. 
Pierre Dubois is pointed out the need for a 
confederation of the princes of Europe with a 
Council and a Court. 

From the 15th century onward, as an up¬ 
shot of the Renaissance, the national states 
began to emerge on the ruins of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and they began to fight with 
with one another. Witnessing with great 
concern the aftermath of the devastating 
Hundred Years’ War and the Thirty years* 
war, Emeric Cruce wrote in 1623 of the 
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need for a world of independent states—a 
permanent conference of ambassadors to meet 
continuously at a particular place and settle 
any dispute that might arise. In the early 
17th Century, Came Sullyes ‘The Grand 
Design’ served as the basis of all subsequent 
theoretical and actual design. In 1G93 
William Penn wrote his essay on ‘Present and 
future peace of Europe.’ In 1712, Saint 
Pierre wrote his ‘A project to bring perpetual 
peace in Europe’ with a Senate to settle 
dispute and execute treaty among nations. 
In 1761, Rousseau advocated the same prin¬ 
ciple in his book ‘Pax Perpetuella.’ In 1793, 
Bentham followed the foot-steps of Rousseau 
and produced his ‘The Principles of Inter¬ 
national Law’ and suggested general guaran¬ 
tees, disarmanent, and abandonment of impe¬ 
rialism. No less important contribution to 
the Utopias of International Organisation 
was Emanuel Kapt, who published his 
essay ‘Towards eternal peace’ in 1795. 

The Napoleonic period ( 1787-1815 ) 
brought turmoil and disorder in Europe, and 
made Europe war-weary. After the termi¬ 
nation of the Napoleonic wars, internationa¬ 
lism passed from the stage of Utopianism to 
that of practical politics. The rapid suc¬ 
cession of discoveries in the realm of science, 
and their application to transport and industry 
gradually and steadily Jed to the shortening of 
distances and the shrinkage of the globe. The 
resultant complexity of civilisation, the increa¬ 
sing contacts all over the world, the rapid 
spread of knowledge and culture and the 
exchange of thought on problems of common 
interest—ail of them led to an increasing nter- 
national understanding, an increasing inter¬ 
national co-operation in the sphere of commu¬ 
nications, transport, trade and health, as 
nation states were now driven to conclude 
international conventions and agreements for 
the regulation of affairs, which they could not 
by themselves control. The 19t)i century saw 
the knitting together of the world by the iron 


threads or transport and the golden threads 
of trade. 

Another factor, which tended to the 
growth of internationalism in the 19 th 
century, was the peace-movement based on 
the horrors and the terrible sufferings caused 
by the Napoleonic wars and developed along 
with crusades for universal suffrage, the 
abolition of slavery, temperance and free 
trade. The peace societies in England and in 
the U.S.A. the half a dozen peace congresses 
from 1843 to 1853, and the wide discussions on 
disarmanents, arbitration and codification of 
international law led to the beginning of one 
world. Finally, in the second half of the 19th 
century, the development of world-market 
for trade and frantic colonial expansions 
of the imperialist powers welded the world 
closer. 

The 19 th century inter-nationalism 
expressed itself in the practice of consulta- 
tation between the Great Powers under the 
auspices of the Concert of Europe and Holy 
Alliance. The essential features of the system 
were occasional consultations, the great power 
unity, a reasonable balance of power, media¬ 
tion and arbitration. Neither the Holy 
Alliance nor the concert of Europe could be 
called a general collective security system. 
Neither had any regular consultation, 
any permanent organ or any authorised 
power of enforcement was brought into 
existence. 

Its members were not bound to meet 
when security was threatened, nor was there 
any guarantee that measures to enforce peace 
would be taken. The concert had no powers 
except those which it conferred upon itself by 
agreement in each case, and therefore the 
refusal of one member to attend made it 
impossible for . its members to meet at all. 
For instance, before Bismark’s wars against 
Austria in 1866 and gainst France in 1870, 
or on the eve on the World fWar 1, n<j 
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meetings could be arranged. Even when the 
members met, their proceedings were governed 
by no constitutional obligation, for they had 
no agreed formal procedures. 

At the outbreak of the World War—I, the 
situation with regard to the settlement of 
disputes among nations was in the words of 
Sir Frederick Pollock thus :—“There was no 
jurisdiction to hear and determine disputes 
between sovereign states except by consent 
given either in a standing convention of the 
parties or in a special agreement to refer the 
case to arbitral decision. But there was a 
method of appointing an arbitral tribunal by 
selection from a standing list of competent 
persons and there was the official establishment 
of a court with a local habitation and records 
at the Hague. Most powers were bound by 
a number of conventions of similar type to 
refer to the tribunal so provided all such dis¬ 
putes did not affect their independence, 
honour or vital interest.” 

Another expression of the 19th century 
inter-nationalism was the growth of interna¬ 
tional law, arbitration and conciliations. 
“International Law” Walters has written, “is 
the direct ancestor of the covenant, for, it not 
only emphasises that war should be less 
frequent but also that a distribution between 
just and unjust war should be kept in view.” 
The idea, originally given by Grotius. was 
actually embodied in the effective law of 
nations for the first time in the League 
Convenant. It has been said that the 18th 
century was the period of mediation and the 
19th century of arbitration. The body of 
international law was growing as a result of 
many inter-national conferences, treaties and 
customs. 

A number of notable cases were decid«l 
by arbitration viz. (1) Albama case between 
U.S.A. and Britain (1862-72) (2) the Delogra 
Bay dbpute between Portugal. Britain and 
tRe Transva*! Republic in 1875 (3) the 


Venzuelan Boundary dispute between 
Venzuela and British Guinea in 1898, (4) the 
Behring Sea dispute between U.S A. and 
Russia in 1902, (5) the Chile Argentine 
dispute in 1902 and (6) the Samoan islands 
dispute between Russia and Japan in 1904. 
Only comparatively unimportant matters and 
matters of fact were referred to arbitration 
by States, which were usually determined 
to enforce their own interpretations of law and 
treaty rights. 

The weakness of the 19th century balance 
of power was that it' did not tend to strike or 
to hold a precise balance, for, power was in 
constant flux. The 19th century and the 
first decade of the 20ih century contributed 
to the modern collective security system, the 
idea of joint responsibility of the Great Powers 
for the maintenance of inter-national order, 
the principle of periodic meetings to discuss 
matters of common concern, the concept of 
social, economic and intellectual co-operation 
as vital for world peace, the idea of disarma¬ 
ment, andthe theory of pacific settlement of 
international disputes according to the pro¬ 
cesses of codified inter-national law. All 
these ideas, and many more, formed the basis 
of the manifold institution and activities of 
the League of Nations. As Podelford has put 
it, “From the 19th century Balance of power 
concept it was not a long step to the gene¬ 
ralised balance of power theory, which 
underlay the League of Nations.” 

II 

The League of Nations, of which President 
Wilson of America turned out to be the god¬ 
father, was really the outcome of war-time 
thinking in many countries. The World 
War, preceding its establishment, had been 
unprecedented in scope, sufferings and repur- 
cussions. It had aroused the passions and 
sentiments of the masses every where in 
favour of a world organisation setting up 
some permanent machinery of pacification 
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and conciliation embodying the spirit of 
unity. Many thinkers in England, U.S.A., 
Germany, and elsewhere thought that just 
as national affairs were openly ventilated in 
Parliament, similarly matters of international 
concern could be publicly debated on some 
permanent and elaborate inter-national 
platform. Before and during the pendency of 
the First World War ( 1914-18 ) various 
suggestions were adumbrated and attempts 
were made to have an appropriate inter¬ 
national forum to settle disputes among 
nations interse. It was President Wilson, 
who in January 1917, spoke of “peace without 
victory*’ and on January 1, 1918 he enun¬ 
ciated his famous fourteen points, the last 
of which called for a general association of 
nations. Three days earlier, Lloyd George 
talked of British Government's war aims, the 
last of which was “the creation of some 
international organisation to limit the 
burden of armaments and diminish the 
danger of war.” 

When the Paris Peace Conference autho¬ 
rised the drafting of the constitution for a 
League on January 25, 1919, the British and 
the American views were fused together by 
a two-man Committee consisting of Cecil 
Hwest (British) and Hunter Miller (American). 
The commission on the League of Nations 
appointed by the Paris conference, consisted 
of 19 delegates with Wilson as Chairman, 
and it drafted the Covenant (socalled partly 
to avoid suggestions of a Super State) between 
February 3 and 13, 1919. The draft Conve- 
nant was made public on February 14, 1919, 
and for six weeks, it was widely discussed all 
over the world, and was adopted by a 
plenary session of the Paris Conference, and 
was signed on June 28, 1919 as part of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and finally came into 
force on January 10, 1920. 

The principal divisions of the League of 
Nations were (1) the Assembly (2) the 


Council (3) the Secretariat (4) the Perma¬ 
nent Court of Inter-national Justice and 
(5) the Inter-national Labour Organisation. 
The auxiliary organisations were (1) Economic 
and Financial Organisation (2) Organi¬ 
sation for communication and (3) Transit and 
Health Organisation. 

The covenant of the League of Nations is 
contained in twenty six articles. In the pre¬ 
face to the convenant, the object of the 
League has been stated to be the promotion 
of the international co-op oration and the 
achievement of peace and security, Its scat 
was fixed at Geneva in Switzerland and it was 
to function through an Assembly, a Council, 
and a permanent Secretariat, headed by 
a Secretary-General. The Assembly was to 
consist of representatives of all the members 
joining the League, each State being entitled 
to a maximum of three delegates, but only 
to one vote. The Council was to consist of 
the representatives of the Chief Allied Powers 
Viz. Great Britain, United States, France, 
Italy and Japan with four other members 
elected by the Assembly. The Council formed 
something like the executive or the cabinet 
for the League. The duty of the Secretariat 
was to prepare business for the Assembly and 
the Council. Two other major agencies 
connected with the League, were the Perma¬ 
nent Court of Inter-national Justice and the 
Inter-national Labour Organisation (I.L.O.). 
The former was to deal with inter-national 
disputes referred to it by the Council, 
and the latter with all kinds of labour 
problems. 

The League settled many minor disputes 
among nations. It successfully settled the 
quarrel between Sweden and Finland over 
the Aaland Islands. The vexed question of 
Upper Silesia in dispute between Germany 
and Poland was successfully settled by a 
Commission, appointed by the Council. On 
three occasions, the League successfully intef- 
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vened in the disturbed Balkan area. In 1921, 
it protected Albania against aggression by 
Yugoslavia. Two years later, it successfully 
intervened to protect Greece against the threat 
of attack by Italy. In 1925, the League stopped 
the threatened out-break of war between 
Bulgaria and Greece and thereby averted what 
looked like a serious crisis. Another inter¬ 
esting dispute', settled by the League, was the 
boundary dispute between Iraq and Turkey. 
In the field of social and hurnanitarian work, 
the League concerned itself, through its 
agencies, with the suppression of traffic in 
women, children and opium, and with the 
struggle against slavery and forced labour. 
Much was done to promote educational and 
intellectual co-operation, to facilitate inter¬ 
national transit and communications and to 
co-ordinate the activities of various health 
and scientific organisations throughout the 
world. 

The League indeed failed in its main 
purpose in the political sphere. It could 
not secure disarmanent nor could it prevent 
wars and aggressions. The main causes of the 
failure of the League in the political sphere 
can be succintly enumerated as follows : 

(1) the clash and rivalry among national¬ 
ities for selfish national interests at the 
tost of the well-being of humanity, 
(2) the inaction of the Council, which looked 
after the interests of Great Powers like 
Great Britain and France (3) the 
non-participation of U.S.A., the chief 
progenitor of the idea, weakened the 
League (4) Partiality of the League in 
not allowing Russia, Austria and Germany 
to join the League, with the mentality 
of a victor, telling adversely upon the 
impartiality and the requisite neiitr:;! 
position of the World Organisation, (5) the 
unfair and inequitable terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles i^ainst Germany caused great 
disSfiection among the virile Germans, 


(6) lack of an inter-national army to 
enforce its mandate among recalcitrant 
members (7) the prevalancc of the idea 
of unlimited sovereignty of individual States 
foiled the salutary Aspirations of the League 
and (8) the emergence of Fascism under 
Mussolini and Nazism under Hitler sapped 
the very root of the noble ideals of the 
League. 

The first shock to the League of Nations 
was given by Japan in 1931, when she 
violated the League covenant aqd the 
Kellog Pact by occupying the Chinese 
territory of Manchuria and setting up a 
puppet State there. China applied to the 
League, which only fulminated through 
indecision and Japan withdrew from the 
League. Germany had begun to arm as 
Hitler came into power. In 1935 Hitler 
repudiated those clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which imposed limitations on 
her armed strength, and re-established 
conscription. Next year he denounced the 
Locarno Treaties, and re-occupied and 
re-fortified those zones of Rhine Land, which 
had been demilitarised by the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Great Powers were at cross 
purposes, and nothing was done to resist 
Hitler’s insolent violation of the treaty 
obligations. Germany quit the League, 
and denoimccd the clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles, which charged her with 
war-guilt. Italy, under the hegemony of 
Mussolini, pursued an imperial policy, and 
in 1936 made an unprovoked attack on 
Abyssinia, a member of the League. The 
League did nothing to check Mussolini. 
Addis Ababa the capital, was capturthi 
by the Iralian troops, and the King of 
Italy was proclaimed Emperor of Abyssinia 
Italy withdrew from the League of Nations, 
in 1936. The naked action of Italy was 
a shattering blow to the last vestige of 
the tottering League. The daring and 
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illegal actions of Japan, Germany and Italy 
conclusively proved that the League had no 
teeth, and could not deter its members from 
fighting with one another in breach of 
international treaties and obligations. Italy 
Germany and Japan demonstrated by 
their utterly selfish activities of unprovoked 
aggression against fricntlly neighbour 
that might is right and that collective 
security is an idle dream. 

Ill 

The 20th Century is a critical period 
of human history. Before it ran half its 
course, it saw two progressively horrible 
World wars, which in their rapidly enhancing 
brutality and destruction portended a crisis 
to all that human civilisation stands for. 
Cataclysm, whether individual, national or 
international, has a sobering effect. Man is 
led to think of higher things to stall its 
recurrence. The horrors of the Napoleonic 
Wars stimulated the piety of Czar Alexander I, 
who evolved a scheme for a Holy Alliance 
of the Christian Powers. The First World 
War gave birth to the League of Nations, 
which embodied President Wilson’s efforts 
at bringing idealism to bear upon practical 
politics. This idealism evaporated before 
the selfish considerations of individualistic 
diplomacy. Inter-national co-operation failed 
in the field of politics, and the more terrible 
Second World War (1936-45) raised its 
hydra-headed hoods. In spite of past 
failures, man’s optimism is irrepressible, 
and he has looked forward even in the 
midst of mortal perils of this hideous war 
to the prospect of realising the ideal of 
one ‘World State’, in which all nations 
may dwell t6gether in peace and amity. 
It is in this ideal which gave birth to the 
United Nations’ Organisation (U.N.O.) 

On August 14, 1941, in a dramatic mid- 
oeean^^iheeting on board a ship. President 


Roosevelt and Churchill drew up, what came 
to be known as the Atlantic Charter, contain¬ 
ing a declaration of aims on which they ‘based 
their hopes for a belter future for the world’. 
The principles laid down in the Charter were 
eight in number viz. (1) the renunciation 
of aggrandisement, territorial or otherwise 
(2) agreement that no territorial changes 
were to be made without the freely expressed 
wishes of the peoples concerned, (3) the 
right of all the peoples to choose their own 
form of government and the restoration of 
sovereign rights and self-government to those 
who had been forcibly deprived of them, 

(4) enjoyment by all States of equal access 
to the trade and raw materials of the world, 

(5) collaboration among all nations in the 
economic field, (6) the expression of hope 
that after the destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
people would see established a peace, which 
would enable all men to live in peace within 
their own boundaries and in freedom from 
fear and want, (7) hope of freedom of all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hinderence and (8) the belief that 
all nations must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. These principles were 
accepted by 26 nations, whose representatives 
signed in 1942 a document known as the 
“Declaration of United Nations.” 

The Atlantic Charter embodied a com¬ 
mon programme of purposes and principles. 
With the growing improvement in the position 
of the Allies, it was thought necessary to 
consider the formation of a comprehensive 
organisation of machinery for the maintenance 
of peace. In 1943, the Conference of the 
Foreign Ministers of U. S. A., U. S. S. R. 
China and Great Britain for the first time 
defined the basis of a World Organisation and 
recognised” the necessity of establuhing at .the 
earliest possible practicable date a general 
international organisation based on ^<6 
principle of the sovereign equal itV of all pea4er 
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loving States and open to membership of all 
such States, large and small, for the mainte¬ 
nance of international peace and security. Next 
followed the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
of 1944, in which the representatives of 
Britain, U. S. A., U. S. S. R. and China 
drew up draft proposals for the structure of 
the contemplated World Organisation. On 
the basis of these proposals, the United 
Nations’ Charter was drawn up by the 
delegates of the fifty States, who met 
at San Francisco in 1946. The 
Governments of all the signatory States 
ratified the Charter, and it came into force 
on October 24, 1945. Thus was the U. N. O. 
brought into existence to serve the aims, 
enunciated in one hundred and eleven articles 
of the Atlantic Charter. 

The United Nations has six main organs 
viz. the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, 
the Trusteeship Council, the Inter-national 
Court of Justice and the Secretariat. Besides, 
there is a group of subsidiary and specialised 
agencies, which operate under the general 
co-ordination of the Economic and Social 
Council. 

The General Assembly is the main delibe¬ 
rate organ of the U. N. O., and may be 
regarded as a Parliament of Nations. It 
consists of ail the member States, each 
member having only one vote. On ordinary 
matters, a simple majority is decisive, but on 
important questions, a majority of two-third 
is required. The Assembly can discuss any 
matter within the scope of the Charter, any 
question relating to peace and security 
brought to its attention by a member or a 
«on-member. It is also an electing body 
and as such, has been empowered to elect 
the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council and all the members of the 
Trusteeship Coupcil and the Economic and 
Socyil Council* It controls finances and 


receives and discusses reports from all 
agencies and departments. In a word, it 
is a deliberate, an overseeing, reviewing 
and critising organ.” 

The Security Council is the organ en¬ 
trusted with the “primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security”. It consists of five permanent and 
six ( now enhanced to nine) non-permanent 
members. The Big Five (U. S. A., U. S. 
S. R., China, France, and Great Britain) 
are the permanent members. The non¬ 
permanent members are elected by General 
Assembly for two-year terms. Each member 
of the Council has one vote. In matters 
of procedures, the decisions of the Council 
require the affirmative vote of any seven 
(now ten) of the members. In the case of 
substantive matters, the concurring votes of 
all the five permanent members must be 
included in the majority of seven ( now ten ). 
In other words, each of the Big Five has the 
right to veto any proposed action of the 
Security Council with which it does not agree. 
As the Security Council operates more or 
less an executive body, it functions almost 
continuously. Plans for the use of armed 
forces by the Council are made with the 
advice of a Military Staff Committee. But 
it is difficult to find plans acceptable to the 
Big Five. 

The Economic and Social Council is 
composed of 18 members elected by the 
General Assembly, being responsible and 
working under the direction of the latter. 
It seeks to build a world of greater stability 
and well-being, to create a spirit of universal 
respect for human rights and to promote a 
culture and educational standard. It has 
set up various conunissions to study subjects, 
the important being U. N. R. R. A. (U. N. 
Relief and Rehabilitation ( Administration), 
I. L. O. (the Inter-national Labour Organi¬ 
sation ) U. N. ESGO (U. N. Educational 
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Scientific Cultural Organisation ) and a host 
of other organisations. 

The Trusteeship Council marks a new 
stage in the relationship of colonial powers 
to dependent powers. Territories administered 
under the trusteeship system include those 
formerly under the mandate of the League 
of Nations, areas which have been detached 
from the enemy States as a result of the 
Second World War, and any region volun¬ 
tarily placed under the Trusteeship Council 
of the States responsible for their adminis¬ 
tration. The terms of the trusteeship were 
settled by negotiations between the U. N. O. 
and the controlling State, but the basis of all 
administration must be the paramountcy of 
the interests of the native inhabitants. Among 
the promises made by the U. N. to the 
dependent territories are the development 
of self-government and the promotion of 
economic and social advancement. Most of 
the territories placed under tha Trusteeship 
Council have become independent—the 
remaining are in the process of reaching 
the goal of their independence. 

The International Court of Jmsticc, set up 
by the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice, containing 70 articles, is composed 
of fifteen judges, no two of whom are to be 
nationals of the same State. It has jurisdic¬ 
tion over all cases referred to it by the 
member-states. It also gives advisory 
opinions on any legal question referred to 
it by the General Assembly and the Security 
Council. In the Confu Canal Dispute 
where* Albania destroyed two British ships 
along with 40 British nationals, the court 
awarded compensation to Britain, but 
Albania refused to pay. The South African 
Republic disregards the decisions of the 
court. These have prompted Suman to 
remark, “The great controversies are ques¬ 
tions of powers admitting of no settlement 
through' the application of law. They can 


be resolved only by diplomatic bargaining 
and compromise or by war and in other way 
whatever”. The above statement is partially 
true as the Court has successfully settled 
other disputes, viz. the Iran British Oil 
Company dispute, the question of the right 
of the American citizens in Morocco as 
referred to it by U. S. A. and France and 
the Suez Canal dispute in 1957 regarding 
the interpretation of the Charter of 1888, 
when Egypt admitted the inter-national 
character of the Canal. 

The Secretariat consists of the working 
staff of the Organisation. Its chief adminis¬ 
trative officer is the Secretary General, who 
is appointed by the General Assembly on 
the recommendation of the Security Council. 
He is required to make an annual report to 
the Assembly, and is empowered to bring 
to the attention of the Security Council any 
matter, which in his opinion, may threaten 
international peace and security. The works 
of the previous two Secretary General 
Mr. U. Thant are commendable. 

Created as it was in the light of the experi¬ 
ence of the League of Nations, the U. N. O., 
in some respects, marks an improvement on 
the constitution of the League. The Charter 
is a much longer and more explicit document 
than the League Covenant. Its scope and 
function are more extensive, and its member¬ 
ship is more representative. Besides, the 
League was without teeth, as it had no armed 
force at its disposal, but the U. N. O. is 
provided with a Military staff Gomtnitec to 
draw up plans for the use of armed forces by 
the Security Council to prevent or resist a 
breach of the peace. Lastly, U. N. O. » 
much more emphatic in requiring its members 
to abjure war as means of settling disputes. 
But inspite of elaborate provisions on paper 
for the maintenance of peace and security* 
there are glaring procedural defects, which 
are calculated to make them ineffective. The 
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right of absolute veto, which has been allowed 
to each of the Big Five ha^ proved a 
great stumbling block to the practical func¬ 
tioning of the Security Council. It can hardly 
be expected to find that perfect unanimity 
among the Big Five, which the voting 
procedure in the Security Council demands. 
The U. S, S. R. on many occasions, and 
U. S. A. off and on, have vetoed the majority 
decisions of the Council to which either of 
them did not agree. Though there is provi¬ 
sion for the recruitment of an inter-national 
army to enforce the decision of the Security 
Council, it is difficult, nay well-nigh im¬ 
possible, to draw up plans of military 
measures acceptable to all the Big Five. As 
a matter of fact, it it not feasible for the 
U. N.O. to abolish differences of interest and 
ideology .such as we see in the world. For 
this reason, Organski has said, “It is the 
policies and the interests of the great powers 
that explain the action or inaction of the 
United Nations”. David Cushman Coyle 
has opined, “If the U. N. O. is to act as a 
forum for agreeing among hostile nations, 
it cannot use force against any nation 
that is big enough to blow up the forum itself. 
This is the reason that the United States 
insisted on the ‘Veto* and other great powers 
joined in demanding it as a condition 
precedent to the signing of the Charter”. 

The U. N. O., from its very inception, had 
to deal with a large number of problems of 
current history and it accomplished much in 
difficult circumstances by stepping into 
quarrels between members and presented 
hasty action and offered mediation successfully 
hi (1) Soviet-Iran dispute for recalling the 
Soviet troops from Iran (2) Dutch Indo¬ 
nesian quarrel which ended In Indonesian 
independence, (3) solving the Palestine 
problem (4) keeping Status quo and cessa¬ 


tion of war in Kashmir between India and 
Pakistan and in Korea between U. S. A. 
and U. S. S. R. and alleviating bellicosity 
among different factions in Congo, Malaya, 
Africa etc’ In the words of Mr. Trygive 
Lie, the first Secretary General of the U.N.O. 
we may say, “The United Nations has not 
been able to resolve great power differen¬ 
ces, but the conflict has been kept within 
peaceful bounds and the way prepared for 
further peaceful settlement.” President 
Eisenhower has opined, “With all its defects 
with all the. failures that we can check up 
against it, it still represents man's best recog¬ 
nised hope to substitute the conference table 
for the battlefield. It had had its failures, 
but it had had its successes — I think it is 
far more than merely a desirable organisation 
in these days, where every new invention of 
the scientist seems to make it more nearly 
possible for man to ensure his own elimina¬ 
tion from their globe, I think the United 
Nations has become sheer necessity”. 

The gradual development of U. N. O. on 
healthy lines to fulfil its ideal to check 
another horrible World War is the only 

hope for averting the great prospective 
catastrophe and safe-guarding human civili¬ 
sation and culture. Dark clouds in the 
shape of super-powers’t struggle for supremacy 
and exploitation of weaker powers, the race 
for nuclear weapons, the Russian aggression 
against Hungary and Czechoslovakia, the 
aggresivc Maoism and the American diplo¬ 
macy not to let in Red.China in the U. N. O. 
and the American dollar impcrialisni and 
various other ominous phenomena are hover¬ 
ing like vultures to swoop down upon 
mankind to make an end of its dristence 
and civilisation. It is the desire of all right- 
thinking persons that jsuper-powers should 
curb their aggressive greed and use 
U. N. O. as the forum for stalling any 
horrible third global war and see that the 
U. N. O. does not share the fate of the 
League of Nations. 


3 



"A PLEA FOR PUBLIC SECTOR 


K. V. OZA M.A. 


In modern times state participation in 
economic activity can hardly be a matter of 
disagreement. The state regulation and parti¬ 
cipation in industries and other economic 
services have been recorded in the past also. 
In ancient Greece, history notes, silver mines 
were owned by the state. According to 
Kautilya, an eminent ancient Indian thinker, 
mining, ship-building and defence industries 
should rest with the Government. Public 
sector is generally defined as an industrial or 
economic enterprise whose management and 
ownership rests with the Government or 
public authorities. The term thus also applies 
to those enterprises managed by municipalities 
or such other public bodies. 

Since the beginning of Planning in India 
Public sector has grown tremendously. With 
an investment of about Rs, 3,000 crores in 
public sector enterprises of India, public sector 
will be an important determinant of our 
economic growth. 

The Industrial policy resolution of 1956 
states *‘The adoption of the socialist pattern of 
society as the national objective as well as the 
need for planned and rapid development 
require that all industries of basic and strate¬ 
gic importance or in the nature of public 
utility services should be in the public sector.” 
All economies are to-day mixed ones in the 
sense that even in liberal democratic nations, 
some of the enterprises are of necessity covered 
under public sector. What are the factors 
resp onsible for the extension of philosophy of 
the public sector ? The answer can be had 
from the following paragraphs. 

The state is an organisation for the public 
welfare. The 19th century police state has 
been replaced by the 20ih century welfare 


oriented state. In certain sectors, there are 

no possibility of immediate return and as 
such private sector does not enter into such 
sectors. In such enterprises state should 
assume the role of entrepreneur. Heavy 
industries requiring heavy risk-capital and at 
the same time limited prospects of immediate 
return fall in this category. The state by 
taking up such activities can add to total 
social welfare. 

It is also held that the private sector is 
lured by effective demand and profit consi¬ 
derations, whereas public sector tries to meet 
social requirements e.g. Even before inde¬ 
pendence ‘Qjuinine’ manufacturing having no 
profit prospects had to be taken up by the then 
Government. 

Public sector has also been an important 
means in achieving socialism. Third Five Year 
Plan states in this regard. ‘'As a direct conse¬ 
quence of the objective of working towards 
the realisation of a socialist pattern of society, 
there will be large expansion of the public 
sector in a wide range of activities, covering 
fields as varied as mining and manufacturing, 
generation and distribution of electric power, 
construction, transport and communications, 
irrigation, banking and insurance, trade, 
social services etc.” The wide resources at the 
disposal of the state thus, could be distributed 
for greater public good. 

It is an accepted principle that public 
utilities or social monopolies should be with 
the state. If public utility concerns such as 
electricity, water supply, post and telegraph 
services are managed by the state, it results in 
larger social welfare. Public utilities so 
entrusted to the state can be managed in' a 
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uniform manner, and it also eliminates 

*4 ’ 

redundant competition. 

Certain monopolistic industries if entrusted 
to the private sector, results in exploitation of 
society at large. In certain industries there is 
a large possibility of profit through control 
of supply. Due to this reason in some 
countries state monopolises tobacco or 
opium trading. 

So vital a sector like defence cannot be 
entrusted to the private sector. Even Adam 
Smith, the staunch upholder of private 
enterprise, accepts that defence should rest 
with the state. This is mainly because this 
sector entails heavy expenditure and requires 
research work, and the problem of maintain¬ 
ing secrecy is also very important in this 
field. 

In underdeveloped and even in developed 
countries there are backward or depressed 
areas, In order to achieve balanced regional 
growth public sector can be useful to a great 
extent. Normally in backward areas private 
sector is not attracted because of limited 
prospects of return. Public sector without 


regard to profit considerations can start 
projects in such areas thereby making it 
possible for private sector to enter that area. 

After the second war, many nations of 
Africa and Asia won their independence. 
These nations now intend to make themsel¬ 
ves strong economically. These countries 
take public sector to be an important 
agency in making the nation economically 
self-sufficient. 

In developing countries publie sector is 
also important from the viewpoint of resource 
mobilisation for economic development. When 
public enterprises run efficiently and follow a 
proper price policy for their goods and 
services, the resultant larger earnings can be 
utilised' for further development. 

This viewpont in favour of public sector 
docs not, in any way, try to belittle the private 
sector. Ours is a mixed economy, wherein 
private sector plays a positive role. Extension 
of public sector in India tries to remove 
some of the fundamental imbalances in our 
economic life. 



OMBUDSMAN IN MAURITIUS 

by JOSEPH MINATTUR 


“From one citizen you gather the idea that 
Mauritius was first made and then heaven, 
and that heaven was copied after Mauritius,” 
wrote Mark Twain.! 

What served, according to this report, as 
a model for heaven, may not be too bad for 
Bharat, provided the latter remembers while 
following the model that the dress has to 
be made to measure. The fact that two thirds 
of the population of Mauritius is of Indian 
origin may be considered another reason for 
Indians’ taking interest in an institution which 
appears to have been well received in that 
little island. Blood is thicker than the waters 
of the Indian Ocean. 

The Constitution of Mauritius, annexed to 
the Mauritius Constitution Order 1966, has a 
chapter devoted to Ombudsman, dealing with 
the office of Ombudsman, his jurisdiction, the 
procedure to be followed in his investigations, 
etc. 

Though these provisions were, in the main 
modelled on the (New Zealand) Parliamentary 
Commissioner (Ombudsman) Act, 1962 and 
the (Danish) Om Folketing Ombudsmand, 
1954, there are significant departures from 
these models. The (British) Parliamentary 
Commissioner Act, 1967, has some provbions 
which are identical with those in the 
Mauritian constitution, but the British 
statute is comparatively very limited in its 
application. The explanation for it appears 
to be twofold (1) InBritian, to quote from 

1. quoted in J. N. Roy, Mfluf/t/us In Transi¬ 
tion. (1960), p. 1 


the Command Paper, “Parliament is the 
place for ventilating the grievances of the 
citizen — by history, tradition and past and 
present practice. It is one of the functions of 
the elected Member of Parliament to try to 
secure that his constituents do not suffer 
injustice at the hands of the government-. 
The U. K. government did not propose to 
replace the remedies which the Constitution 
already provided, but intended to develop 
those remedies further. All that the govern¬ 
ment therefore envisaged was to “give 
members of Parliament a better instrument 
which they can use to protect the citizen, 
namely the services of a Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration.”^ 

(ii) The U. K. government do not think 
that the administration of government depart¬ 
ments is open to serious criticism and that 
injustices are frequently suffered by indivi¬ 
dual citizens. They are in no doubt that 
the tradition of integrity and impartiality 
in public administration is being fully 
maintained',^ The proposal to appoint a 
Parliamentary Commissioner was intended to 
increase public confidence in that adminis¬ 
tration. 

Where conditions are dissimilar, it may be 
found to adopt different provisions. The Mau¬ 
ritian provisions, though they do not contem¬ 
plate certain matters envisaged in the Lokpal 
Bill for instance. Ombudsman's jurisdiction 
over Ministers and Secretaries) cover a wider 
field than the U.K. Act. The provisions which 

2. The Parliamentary Commissioner for Admi¬ 
nistration, 1965, Cmnd. 2767, p. 3 

3. Ibid 

4. Id. p. 7 
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are not found in the British statute may be of 
special interest and importance to the Indian 
public, particularly the legislator who has to 
consider a piece of proposed legislation in the 
light of Indian conditions. He will find that 
the Indian citizen has more affinity with his 
Mauritian counterpart than with the one in 
the U. K. mainly because of the difference in 
social concepts and political traditions. 

In Mauritius as in the United Kingdom, 
the Ombudsman is not empowered to investi¬ 
gate administrative action (or inaction) of 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries. But 
this exemption from jurisdiction appears to 
have been envisaged as a temporary and 
transitional measure. The Constitutional 
Commissioner for Mauritius reported in 1966: 

found that there are differences of 
opinion over the question whether he should 
be empowered to investigate the acts and 
decisions of Ministers themselves. In view 
of this conflict it might be better to exclude 
the personal acts and decisions of Ministers 
from his purview /n the first Instance" 

(emphasis added 

This recommendation for exclusion of 
Ministers in the first instance was on the basis 
of a compromise to accommodate conflict' 
ing views rather than on any concept of 
ministerial responsibility. For the Commi¬ 
ssioner made it very clear that 

“Far from weakening the principle of 
ministerial responsibility he (Ombudsman) 
could make it more efficacious”*^ 

It is of interest to note that in Guyana 
where Ministers are responsible to Parliament,'^ 
the Ombudsman’s jurisdiction extends to 
Ministers among others.^ 

5- S. A. de Smith, Report of the Constitu¬ 
tional Commissioner (Mauritius Legislative 
Assembly, Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1965) 
p. 13 

6. Id., p. 11 

7. Gonstitutioh of Guyana, s. 35 
Id,, s. 53 * 


In New Zealand where the Ombudsman’s 
jurbdiction does not extend to inquiring 
into the decisions of ministers, any recom¬ 
mendation made to a minister by a depart¬ 
ment or agency, even if the minister has 
already acted upon it, may be inquired into 
and, if necessary, reported upon by the 
Ombudsman.” In the light of the Ombuds¬ 
man’s findings, the minister would even¬ 
tually be called upon to justify his actions 
in Parliament and thus he would be obliged 
to account for his administrative acts.’** And 
the New Zealand Ombudsman reports that 
“so far there is no cause to feel that the 
parliamentary principles of ministerial res¬ 
ponsibility arc likely to smnd in the way 
of effective operation ot the Ombudsman, 
or themselves to sulfcr l.y reason of his 
activities.”” 

The organs of government which may be 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
Ombudsman arc the judiciary and the Service 
Commissions. In Denmark the deputy judges 
were under his jurisdiction in the first 
instance; latter on when this was found 
to be inexpedient, they as well as other 
judges were excluded from his jurisdiction by 
an amendment of the Ombudsman Act in 
1959.12 

If he is empowered to investigate the 
recommendations or decisions of Service 
Commissions, the Commissions would be 

9. Sir Guy Powles, “The Office of 
Ombudsman in New Zealand”, Journal 
of Administration Overseas (1968) 287 at 
288 

10. Ibid 

11. Ibid 

12. Act No. 205 of June 11, 1959. Sec 
Stephan Hurwitz, "Denmark’s Ombuds- 
mand: The Parliamentary Commi¬ 
ssioner for Civil and Military Govern¬ 
ment Adminutration,” (1961) Wisconsin 
Law Review, 169 at 171 
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obliged to give reasons why A was appointed 
to a post while B was not. This would be 
very difiScuIt, perhaps impossible to do in some 
cases. Appointments might depend on factors 
difficult to define. The burden cast upon the 
Commission which b already overladen with 
heavy responsibility will become insupport¬ 
able.’'' 

In Mauritius the following officers and 
authorities are excluded from his jurisdiction : 

(i) The Governor and his personal 
staff 

(ii) the Chief Justice 

(iii) any Gommbsion established by 
the Constitution and their staff 

(iv) the Director of Public Prosecutions 
or any person acting under or 
in accordance with his instructions 

(v) any person exercising powers 
delegated to him by the Public 
Service Commission or the Police 
Service Commission. 

The Constitution further provides that in 
cases where the Premier gives a written notice 
to the effect that the action complained of 
was taken by a Minister or Parliamentary 
Secretary in person in the exercise of his own 
deliberate judgement, the Ombudsman is 
precluded from conducting an investigation 
of the action in question. This appears to be 
a provision fraught with serious peril for 
the citizen. When Minbters and Parliamen¬ 
tary Secretaries are made immune from 
investigation, the Ombudsman’s functions 
may prove ineffective in many cases, as 
Minbters and Parliamentary Secretaries can 
instilate any matter from the Ombudsman's 
authority by either making a deebion or 
giving an order personally or claiming that 


13. See de Smith, op.cit., p. 13 

14, s. 92 (1) (d) of the Mauritius Consti¬ 
tution Order. 1966 


they have personally made the deebion or 
given the order.’® 

The Ombudsman in Mauritius b to be 
appointed by the Governor after consultation 
with the Premier, the Leader of the oppo¬ 
sition and such other persons, as appear to 
the Governor acting in his discretion, to be 
leaders of parties in the Legislative Assembly.’" 
These consultations emphasize the represen¬ 
tative character of the Ombudsman.’’ But 
he shall not be a member of Legislative 
Assembly or any Local Authority or a local 


15. See B. Chrbtcnsen, “The Danish 
Ombudsman”, 19G1 University of Pen¬ 
nsylvania Law Review, 1100. Prof. H, W. 
R. Wade has remarked that “The 
doctrine of ministerial responsibility 
makes it difficult for a minister to 
admit that he has made a mistake— 
or which is more dangerous still, that 
his department has made a mbtake... 
the Minister will do what he can, out 
of natural loyalty, to protect his 
officiab from censure. Minister and 
department play together as one team 
and each will try to avoid letting the 
other down. They therefore present a 
firm front... ^‘Towards Administrative 
Justice, p. 99. Prof, Wade is referring 
to the usual stand taken by Minister 
and department in regard to parlia¬ 
mentary question ; the general attitude 
indicated may be adopted in relation to 
Ombudsman’s investigations abo. 

16. s- 91 (2) 

17. In Swedish the word means a represen¬ 
tative, a solicitor. The Danish Ombuds¬ 
man Act of June 11, 1954, section 1 
speaks of a Parliamentary Commissioner 
who, on behalf of t/ie Folketing (Parlia¬ 
ment) shall supervise the civil and 
military government administration” 
(emphasb added) 
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government ofBcer; nor shall he perform 
the functions of any other public oIBce. 

He is empowered to investigate any 
action^*’ taken by any officer or autbority^o 
in the exercise of administrative functions in 
any case in which a member of the public 
claims, or appears to the Ombudsman, to 
have sustained injustice in consequence of 
maladministration in connection with the 
action-t. make the investigation 

18. s. 91 (3). In Denmark his indepen¬ 
dence is stressed when the Act of 1954 
provides that subject to the rules laid 
down by Parliament for the conduct of 
his activities, he is independent of 
Parliament, (s. 3) These rules issued 
in 1956 serve to elucidate and amplify 
the provisions of the Act and they have 
not been varied or modified since. 

19. action includes failure to act. 

20. The following officers and authorities 
are exempted from his jurisdiction : 

(i) the Governor and his personal 
btaff 

(ii) the Chief Justice 

(iu) any Commission established by 
the Constitution and their staff 

(iv) the Director of Public Prose¬ 
cutions or any person acting under 
or in accordance with his instruc¬ 
tions 

(v) any person exercising power 
delegated to him by the Public 
Service Commissioner or the 
Police Service Commissioner (s.92) 

(1) id) 

21. A complaint may be made by the 
following : 

a) an authority of the Government 
or a Local authority or other 
authority or body constituted for 
purposes of the public service or 
local government; 

b) any other authority or body whose 
members are appointed by the 
Goyernor or a Minuter or whose 
revenues consist wholly or mainly of 

* moneys provided from public funds. 


upon complaint from the aggrieved party, or 
when invited to do so by the Governor, acting 
in his discretion, or by any Minister or other 
member of the Legislative Assembly or on 
his own initiative.-^ A complaint may be 
made by any individual or body of persons 
except certain publicly elected or appointed 
authorities.It should be made either by the 
aggrieved person himself or in certain circum¬ 
stances, (as when he is dead or unable to 
act for hinuelf), by his personal representatives 
or some other individual who is suitable to 
represent him.^^ Legislative provisions may 
be made requiring, among other things, that 

complaints should be transmitted through a 
Member of the Legislative Assembly.25 

He is generally precluded from conducting 
an investigation when the aggrieved person 
has or had a right of appeal to a tribunal 
or a remedy in a court of law. Neverthe¬ 
less, he may conduct an investigation if 
he is satisfied that in the particular circum¬ 
stances it is not reasonable to expect the 
aggrieved person to avail himself of that 
right or remedy.^® Further, he is not pre¬ 
cluded from conducting an investigation as 
to whether any of the provisions relating to 
fundamental rights and freedoms of the 
individual has been contravened.^'^ This is 

22. s. 92 (1) 

23. s. 92 (1) 

24. s. 92 (4) 

25. s. 97 (b) In the United Kingdom com¬ 
plaints have to be made through a 
Member of Parliament. In countries 
where snobbery leigns supreme and 
only the voice of influence will be 
heard, such a provision may prove 
detrimental to the interest of the 
ordinary citizen. 

26. 8, (6) (i) An identical provision is found 
in the ( U. K.) Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioner Act, 1967 

27. s. 92 (6) (ii) 
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complementary to the provision which 
enshrines a person’s right to apply for 
redress to the supreme Court if any of his 
fundamental rights and freedoms guaranted 
by the Constitution has been, is being or 
is likely to be contravened in relation to 
him.2’’ This provision appears necessary, 
as otherwise, he would not be able to 
investigate and report about administrative 
acts which are improperly discriminatory 
in character.-^ This will also help those who 
are unable, for financial or other reason, 
to move the Supreme Court in relation 
to the act in question,-^*' 

He is precluded from investigating a 
matter if he is given notice by the Governor, 
acting, in his discretion, that the investi¬ 
gation of that matter would not be in 
the interests of the security of the State.^’ 
He shall not make any investigation when 
it appears to him that the complaint is 
vexatious or frivolous, that the subject 
matter of the complaint is trivial, that the 
complainant has no sufficient interest in 
the subject matter, or that the complainant 

28. 8. 15 (1) 

29. Sec de Smith, op. c/t., p. 14 

30. In Denmark the Ombudsman may 

recommend legal aid for a complainant 
satisfies the necessary conditions, if in 
who the opinion of the Ombudsman there 
is reasonable ground for bringing an 
action against a government or local 
government authority or against some 
one employed by any of these authori¬ 
ties. See Directions for the Ombudsman, 
Art. 7(3); see also Paul Hansen, “The 
Ombudsman”, in Denmark (1964) p. 129. 
In the United Kingdom the attitude 
appears to be very different. '.‘Legal 
aid will not be available”, says the 
White Paper on the Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration ( Cand. 
2767 ) p. 6 

31. 8. 92 (9) 


has been unreasonably delayed for more 
than six months.^- 

The investigation is expected to be 
informal. It is to be conducted in private. 
The Ombudsman may obtain his information 
in any manner he thinks fit and may decide 
whether any person should be represented by 
councel in the investigation.^^ He is, however, 
required to afford an opportunity to the 
principal officer of the department or authority 
concerned and to any other person who is 
alleged to have taken or authorised the 
action in question to comment on the 
allegations in a complaint.^^ 

The State is not entitled to claim any 
privilege in relation to the production of 
documents or giving of evidence as is allowed 
in legal proceedings,^3 but information and 
documents relating to the proceedings of the 
Cabinet and of any committee of the Cabinet 
are privileged.When the Governor, acting 
in his discretion, gives notice that, in his 
opinion, the disclosure of any document or 
information specific in the notice would be 
against public interest in relation to defence, 
external relations or internal security, the 


32. s. 92 (8). In Denmark and in the 
United Kingdom the time limit is twelve 
months. In Denmark, according to 
Stephan Hurwitz, the present Ombuds- 
mand, the time limit does not prejudice 
the redress of a grievance as the 
Ombudsmand can make an investiga¬ 
tion on his own initiative at any time. 
See S. Hurwitz, “The Danish Parlia¬ 
mentary Commissioner for Civil and 
Military Government Administration”, 
Public Law. (1958), 236 at 241 

33. 8. 93 (2) 

34. 8 . 93 (1) 

35. 8 . 94 (3) 

36. 8. 94 (4) 



Onbuduoan and the members of his staff are 
not permitted to communicate to any person 
the specific document or information.^'' 
While no information or documents except 
those relating to the proceedings of the 
Cabinet or any if its committees are to be 
withheld from him, he and his staff are bound 
to observe secrecy in relation to certain sped* 
hed matters when so required by the 
Governor, or under the provisions of any 
Act of the British Parliament in force in 
Mauritius 

When the Ombudsman is of the opinion 
that the action which is the subject matter of 
the investigation was 

(i) contrary to law, 

(ii) based wholly or partly on a 

mistake of law or fact, 

(ill) unreasonably delayed, , 

(iv) otherwise unjust or manifestly 

unreasonable, 
and 


a) that the matter should be given 
further consideration, 

b) that an omission should be rectified, 

c) that the decision should be 
cancelled, reversed or varied, 

d) that anv practice on which the act, 
omission, decision or recommenda¬ 
tion was based should be altered. 

e) that any law on which the act, 
. omission, decision or recommenda¬ 
tion was based should be recon* 
sidered, 

f) that reasons should have been given 
fordecuion. or 

g) that any other steps should be 
tafcen< 

he it to report his opinion, giving reasons, 
to the principal officer of the department or 
authority concerned, with his recommenda¬ 
tions and request the official to notify him 
of the wMch it i« proposed to take to 
— - O' -f - .. I" 



give effect to ffie feedmmendationi, ^etl^ 
also send a copy of the report and reconins8iiif| 
dations to die Governor and any 
concerned,^ If no adequate or approptli^ 
action is taken by the department or atitl^ 
rity, he may send a copy of his report 
recommendation to the GovemCr.^^ Furth^ 
he may make such report to the Legislia^ 
Assembly on the matter as he thinks fit.*^ 
is required to make an annual report to 
Governor concerning the discharge of 1^ 
functions and it will be laid before tl^ 
Assembly.^' - , 

In the performance of his duties, he i| Wj 
subject to the direction or control of 
authority and his proceedings are not to 
called in question in any court of law.^^ 
provision will be made by le^slation dcfini^ 
offences in connection with the functions d 
the Ombudsman and his staff and pr^ci^bflK^ 
method of trial and penalties for sifdl 
offences.^'^ Supplementary and anctUity 
provisions which may appear necessary mild 
expedient are to be prescribed ahd they 
include, among others, provision for the pi;Oi 
cedure to be followed by the Ombudsman hi 
the performance of his duties.^^ ,• 

The Swedish Ambassador to India "li 
reported to have said that “...it never seemjtid 
to us that it ( the institution of Ombinjlt^ 
man ) was exportable.'*^'* 


a 


38. s. 95 (1) & (2) 

39. It is not clear why a second copy of tM 
report and recommendation is to be seal 
to the Governor. As the executive head 
of the State, the Governor is to kfe 
informed that no adequate or 
priate action has been taken by tff| 
department or authority concerned. < \ 

40. s. 95 (3) 

41. s. 96 (3) 

42. s. 96 <1) 

43. s. 92 (e) 

^44 All 97 

45, quoted by P.S.Chaudhuri, "Ombiadl! 

man-lti DerirabUity in India", (1967) ti 

Stiprvm Coun Journal, 77 
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He may be right if bv ‘exportable’ he 
meant to convey the idea of a blonde officer 
,packaged and labelled “Made in Sweden”. 
New Zealand’s successful experiment with 
Ombudsman proves that the institution can 
be “received”, as the common law has been 
“received”, if not transplanted in different 
climates. Sir Guy Powles, the New Zealand 
Ombudsman, claims that the New Zealand 
Parliamentary Commissioner for investigation 
is a “native product”.^'' When the Ombuds¬ 
man is transplanted in India his hair may 
grow black, his eyes may turn dark or dark 
brown, and he may put on a sherwanl or kurta, 
according to his person.il taste, and he may 
succeed in exercising some check on the admi¬ 
nistration. He may also help to forge a link 
between the government and the governed. If 
he proves himself immune to improper 
influences of any kind, his very existence may 
inhibit discriminatory acts and kindred prac¬ 
tices on the part of the administration, while 
creating in the hitherto desparate mind of 
the ordinary citizen a feeling of confidence 
that there is some means of redress if the 
citizen is subject to unfair or unjust treat¬ 
ment by the administration. To the efficient 
and conscientious administrator, the 
Ombudsman could be a protector against 
unfair public criticism; to him he would 
prove a friend, and to the erring he could 

46. Sir Guy Powles. “The Office of 
Ombudsman in New Zealand”, 7 
Journal of Administration Orerseos (1968) 


be both philosopher and guide These 
are attractive possibilities. But there remain 
a few questions as well; will the adminis¬ 
tration tolerate him? will they cooperate 
with him? will the pttblic suffla*icnt 
confidence in him?^" And there is a note 
of utter pessimism, born cf unhappy 
conditions in India, in the last question; 
who will guard the Guardian Angel ? 


287. Sir Guy proceeds to state: 
“While uudoubtedly a member of 
the genus Ombudsman and while 
bearing its Scandinavian name, the 
New Zealand Ombudsman is not 
an exotic transplant from Scandinavia 
but is a distinct and native species 
-this is not however to discount the 
immense value of the Scandinavian 
(particularly the Danish) experience 
from which New Zealand has profited 
(Ibid). Lokpal and Lokayukta could 
equally well develop into something 
other than an exotic transplant. 

47. The New Zealand Ombudsman 
reported in March 1967 that “With 
the continued cordial co-opertion of 
ministers and the sincere and willing 
assistance of the departments and 
organisations subject to jurisdiction, the 
office continues to run according to a 
fairly “stable pattern” quoted in Sir 
Guy Powles, op.c/t. p 292 



MAHATMA GANDHI AND OUR AGE 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SARKER 


“History”, says Karl Marx, whom Gandhi 
reportedly, liked for his siding with 
the poor, “does nothing; it possesses 
no immense wealth, fights no battles. It is 
rather man, real living man who does every¬ 
thing, who possesses, and fights.”' Gandhi 
—of whom a well-known American has said 
—“The man had no equal in our time, this 
one who treated all men as equals. Of all 
that we have known, he was the wisest and 
the best, as was said of Socrates in days of 
old.”—was undoubtedly one of those men 
of Marx’s description who personify the 
history of their period. One great European 
of Gandhi's generation wrote fortyfour 
years ago, “Gandhi is more than a word : he 
he is an example. He incarnates the spirit 
of his people. Blessed the man who is a 
people, his people entombed and then 
resurrected in him ” Yet Gandhi is no 
longer physically present to create any more 
the emotive responses as he did during his 
life time. Already a generation of Indians 
has grown up to whom Gandhi is but 
another name in the history of India, even 
if the name might be occurring at a greater 
frequency for the several weeks past. With 
all his greatness Gandhi is no more relevant 
today than history itself. It is in the 
nature of the relevance of the past for the 
present that Gandhi's relevance has to be 
sought. 

Why should we st»»dy history which is 
nothing but a record of the past ? The 
answer Is simple. We must study history 
"as the key to the understanding of the 
present” to achieve a better coordination of 
things so as to make people a little more 
^^iPy, as wel> as with j view to building up 


a better future. For if the future cannot be 
predicted it can, as a teacher of science hat 
put it, be invented. Professor Dennis Gabor 
writes, “We are still the masters of our 
fate. Rational thinking, even assisted by 
any conceivable electronic computers, can¬ 
not predict the future. All it can do is to 
map out the probability space as it appears' 
at the moment, and which will be different 
tomorrow when one of the infinity of possi¬ 
ble states will have materialised. Techno¬ 
logical and social inventions broaden this 
probability space all the time ; it is now 
incomparably larger than it was before the 
Industrial Revolution, for good or for evil. 
The future cannot be predicted, but future 
can be invented. It was man's ability to 
invent which has made human society what 
It is.” If the study of Gandhi as one of the, 
makers of history has to be at all meaning¬ 
ful, it has to proceed with this objective in 
view that we wish to build up a future which 
would be less plagued by scarcity and would 
be marked by a little more of happiness 
for the people and that there is something 
in Gandhi's life which is relevant for us in 
accomplishing that task. 

If we look at history with a view to find¬ 
ing its most important agents—the men— 
we are struck by two different types; 
Those who have worked for the progress 
of mankind and those who were conserva¬ 
tive. Tracing the history of western philo¬ 
sophy Bartrand Russel writes, “Throughout 
this long development, from 600 B.C. to the' 
present day, philosophers have been divided 
into those who wished to tighten socl^ 
bonds and those who wished to relax them* 
With this dlffetence othera have been asso- 
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elated. The disciplinarians have advocated 
some system of dogma, either old or new 
and have therefore been compelled to be, 
In. a greater or less degree, hostile to science, 
since their dogmas v/ould not he proved 
empirically- They have almost invariably 
taught that happine-ss is not the good, but 
that ‘nobility’ or ‘heroism’ is to be preferred. 
They have had a sympathy with the irrational 
parts of human nature, since they have felt 
reason to be inimical to social cohesion. 
The libertarians on the other hand, with the 
exception of the anarchists, have tended to 
be scientific, utilitarian, rationalistic, hostile 
to violent passion, and enemies of all the 
profound forms of religion.” In which 
group can we put Gandhi ? For only 
when we have done so would we be 
able to comprehend the significance of 
Gandhi for our times. 

If Gandhi had belonged to the group 
of disciplinarians he would be irrelevant for 
contemporary Indian aspirations which seek 
liberation from the thraldom of custom and 
want. If on the other hand, Gandhi had 
stood for liberalization and the spread of 
science he would be still relevant as a help 
to our contemporary efforts to lift the 
masses of the people of this country from 
the morass of economic want, social 
stagnation, ignorance, superstition and a 
crippling fatalism which tends to knock the 
bottom of all aspirations. 

Was Gandhi a reactionary person 1 Or 
was he a progressive person ? A straight* 
forward answer to this question is rendered 
difficult by the fact that Gandhi was a com¬ 
plex personality embodying several contra¬ 
dictory qualities (with some of which we 
shall deal presently ) and second, that his 
working life spanned over half a century 
during which period the world saw vast 
changes in politics, economics, social orga- 
hbifions, science and technology—rendering 


useless many of the old concepts and impo' 
sing new ones in their place. Gandhi saw 
three major wars—the Boar war and the 
two World Wars. He lived to see the 
disintegration of imperialism and the begin¬ 
ning of the loosening of the hold of 
Europe over the world. The Russian Revo¬ 
lution with its philosophy of communism 
did not leave him altogether unaffected, 
although unlike Tilak and others, he was 
not conscious of the Revolution when it 
was taking place in Russia in 1917. The 
World Wars not only led to political changes 
but directly induced changes in economic 
and social organization. The First World War 
was followed by the abandonment of the 
gold standard by a number of countries. 
The Great Crash of 1929 led even non¬ 
communist economists to propound the 
need for some sort of governmental regula¬ 
tion of the economic system. The Second 
World War was yet more disruptive in its 
economic consequences. The political and 
economic changes built up a strong pressure 
for social reorganization in many countries. 
Professor William J. Barber notes that 
“Between the two World Wars, the econo¬ 
mic environment of most industrial coun¬ 
tries was shaken by a crisis of unpreceden¬ 
ted dimensions. Unemployment mounted 
to record Ie\'els and was stubbornly persis¬ 
tent. With it came a wave of social discon¬ 
tent.The fabric of Western industrial 

communities was deeply rent by these 

events.Harry W. Laidler, the 

chronicler of social—economic movements, 
opened his account with the remark J 
“Today on every continent vast armies of 
men and women are asking how their 
economic and social institutions can be 
remoulded so as to abolish poverty and 
war, assure full employment and high 
living standards to all peoples, and lay the 
foundations for a cooperative order dedicated 
to the service of mankind;” 
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The changes in the field of science and 
technology have been even more far-reaching. 
Even by the end of the nineteenth century 
the progress of science had reached such a 

stage as to induce a historian of science to 
observe that the “generation of philosophers 
that could ignore the great scientific conclu¬ 
sions is now at rest and is not likely to be 
disturbed.” During the seventy years or so 
that have elapsed since, there have been 
many more profound developments in 
scientific thought and technology—too nume¬ 
rous to be detailed here. In I90l Max 
Planck suggested the quantum theory of 
radiation, in 1904 Rutherford suggested the 
possibility of useful energy radioactivity. 
In 1905 Einstein put forward the theory 
o( the interchangeability of mass and energy. 
In 1911 Rutherford and others revealed 
the general architecture of the atom. By 
19]9-20 he succeeded in demonstrating 
nuclear reaction and fourteen years later, 
in 1934, Irene Curie and Frederic Joliot 
produced artificial radioactivity. By 1942 
the first nuclear reactor came into operation 
at Chicago. Atomic energy is very much 
of a reality, today although it was but a 
wild dream even fifty years ago, The 
radioisotopes have manifold applications. 
By tracking their readioactive emanations 
when they Interact with other matter, radio¬ 
isotopes allow us to measure the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the thickness of gold enamel on 
ancient Buddhist bronzes, the wear ca auto¬ 
mobile tyres and numerous other things. They 
have an almost unlimited range of applica¬ 
tion in industry and agriculture. A measure 
of the rapid changes taking place In the 
utilization of energy is given by the fact 
that Professor A, R. Ubbelohde of the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
London, had to make a major revision of 
his book Mon end Energy within seven years 
of its first publication in 1954* After the 
launching of*th<s first spacecraft Sputnik by 


the Soviet Union on 4 October 1957, the 
knowledge of space has been increasing so 
fast as to induce a writer to add the 
following post-script to his book, published 
in 1963 : “Just as I was correcting the final 
proofs of this book early in 1963.” writes 
Patrick Moore, author of SPACE IN THE 
SIXTIES, “the preliminary results with 
Mariner II was announced and to say that 
they were unexpected is to put it mildly...” 
Comparabale has been the advance in 
biology. Science has opened out a new 
vista of development reducing the need 
for man to work as hard as before. Indeed 
we have witnessed a Second Industrial 
Revolution which has reduced the need for 
unskilled labour. “Before the arrival of 
electronics,” writes Professor Gabor, 
“technology had amplified the muscular 
power of man, now it is about to create 
artificial nervous systems. Electronics has 
started amplifying intelligence in the sense 
of enormously speeding up simple mental 
operations, and is now proceeding to less 
simple ones. 

Many of these scientific and technological' 
changes had taken place or were clearly in, 
the offing during the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi. It would be remarkable if all these 
profound changes can leave a person 
unaffected. Gandhi was inevitably affected 
by these changes one way or the other. In 
this respect he uifiered. from the great taea 
in the past who had to contend with a much 
smaller number of changes as well as with 
changes of a much less qualitative nature. 
This interaction between an individual and 
the changing environment over a long 
period has added to the complexity of 
Gandhi’s Character. We become aware of 
the true magnitude of this complexity when 
we seek to categorise Gandhi with the 
criteria laid down by Russell to which a 
teference has been made already. If ot>pO- 
sition to religion were to be considered a» 
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an indispensable quality of a progressive 
individual in history, Gandhi’s claim to be 
considered as a progressive individual 
becomes questionable. For he was an 
intensely religious man who was not satisfied 
with practising religion in private but 
brought it into politics as well. To quote 
Romain Rolland, "Gandhi has Introduced 
into human politics the strongest religious 
impetus of the last two thousand years." 
But since the very same Gandhi had 
challenged the stotus quo both in South 
Africa and in India simply by demanding an 
equality between races, it becomes difficult 
to dismiss him as a reactionary out of hand 
merely because of his religiosity. 

Every phenomenon is dialectical in that 
it contains two possibilities. Even social 
tendencies, those which we decry and those 
which we praise, have this characteristic. 
Bertrand Russell has noted, “Every com¬ 
munity is exposed to two opposite dangers ; 
ossification through too much discipline 
and reverence for tradition, on the one 
band; on the other hand dissolution, or 
subjection to foreign conquest, through the 
growth of an individualism and personal 
Independence that makes cooperation impos¬ 
sible.” Only one modification is needed of 
this analysis. Even orthodoxy can lead to 
dissolution and subjection to foreign 
conquest. India, where many things had 
remained virtually unchanged for hundreds 
'"oC years, is the classic example of a country 
falling a victim to foreign aggression because 
of the addiction to orthodoxy. This leads 
us to a consideration of the historical role 
of a phenomenon, which means that we have 
CO find out the role objectively being played 
by a phenomenon. It is well-known that 
a phenomenon, if it is non-traditional, can 
on its first emergence have a revolutionary 
impact. Even religion can serve that role. 
Btit sometimes the phenomenon itself may 
^''Ui^ergo a profound change in its content 


without the same being very much visible 
on the surface. Professor Vittorio Lanter- 
nari in his celebrated volume on messianic 
cults has noted that in countries like Burma 
and Thailand the nationalist movements 
which brought about independence were 
allied with the prevailing traditional religion. 
Summing up his findings of the new mes¬ 
sianic movements in a number of countries 
in the world he writes. “Although these 
movements are primarily religious in charac¬ 
ter, they also demand and strive to secure 
for their followers certain riches without 
which life itself is scarecely worth living. 
These riches are freedom and salvation: 
from subjection and servitude to foreign 
powers os well as from adversity, and sal¬ 
vation from the possibility of having 
the traditional culture destroyed and the 
native society wiped out as a historical 
entity.” 

Since Gandhiji’s religiosity seems to stand 
in the way of his being described as a 
progressive leader of men, we are obliged 
to look into it a little deeper. There is an 
observation of Rolland about Gandhi to 
which we have already made a reference 
and which says that Gandhi incarnates the 
spirit of his people. It is not a mere, 
superficial observation of a distant foreigner. 
It was a fact—the most important fact about 
Gandhi. Jawaharlal Nehru, whom Gandhi 
had nominated as his successor as leader, 
and who in fact did succeed Gandhi as 
leader of the nation, observed that Gandhiji 
"fascinated the masses of India and attrac¬ 
ted them like a magnet. He seemed to 
them to link up the past with the future of 

life and hope .he effected A vast 

psychological revolution not only among 
those who followed his lead but also among 
his opponents and those many neutrals who 
could not make up their minds what to 
think end what to do.*' Subhas 
Bose, who had won a Congress? pr^4|ei04 
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election overcoming Gandhi’s opposition, 
noted, “There is something in Mahatma 
Gandhi, which appeals to the mass of the 
Indian people.” 

If Gandhi with his religiosity still 
reflected the will of the Indian people to 
such an extent as to supplant all the 
important political leaders of the country 
in the twenties, the relevant question would 
be to know the elements of his religiosity 
and how he used this religiosity. Nehru’s 
observation is pertinent. He writes, 
“Gandhiji was essentially a man of reli¬ 
gion, a Hindu to the innermost depths of 
his being, and yet his conception of 
religion had nothing to do with any 
dogma or custom or ritual. Gandhi’s life 
otfers a demonstration of this truth. 
During his fast in September-October 
1924 as a protest against Hindu-Muslim 
riots he deliberately stayed at the residence 
of Mohammad Ali, “sheltered by Moslems, 
cared for by Moslem doctors.” In fact he 
wds opposed to many of the traditional 
Hindu customs. His assult on the practice 
of untouchability by the Hindus is well- 
known. “I regard untouchability as the 
greatest blot on Hinduism,” he declared at 
Ahmedabad on 13 April 1921. The revolu¬ 
tionary character of this statement is 
properly understood only in the context 
of the knowledge that neatly half a century 
after that pronouncement had been made, 
tlie hold of untouchability. although out¬ 
lawed in the meanwhile, had remained so 
strong as to lead to the burning of a 
Harijan (untouchable) boy alive in Andhra 
Pradesh. His religiosity did not involve any 
orthodoxy and differentiation between 
religions since he was always hitting against 
the mistaken practices of the Hindus, his 
co-religionists. For that he did not mind 
criticizing the shaitras. “It might be difficult 
,me,” GaAdhi wijote in 1921, “to 


establish my point by quoting authorities 
from the Bhagwat or Manusmrltl. But I claittj 
to have understood the spirit of Hinduism. 
Hinduism has sinned in giving sanction 
to untouchability. It has degraded us, 
made us the pariahs of the empire.” 
Now many religious reformers had started 
by criticizing the past theologians only to 
start a new religious sect. Gandhiji’s criti¬ 
cism of the scriptures was not tainted by 
any such consideration. Like Buddha or 
Mohammad he did not want his follov^ers 
to make him a new guru. Undoubtedly 
many of his followers had sought to utilize 
his martyrdom to start a myth of Gandhism 
to which people must adhere in all circums¬ 
tances. But the very fact that the cult of 
officially-preached Gandhism did not find 
favour witli the masses provided the proof, 
if any such proof was required, that the 
element of mysticism in his preachings was 
too slender to support a new orthodoxy. 
Gandhi himself scotched efforts to ascribe 
sainthood to him. “To clothe me with 
sainthood is too early even if it is possible. 

I do not feel a saint in any shape or form,” 
he wrote in 1927, Earlier he had described 
himself as a “house-holder, leading a 

humble life of service .” In 1936 

he wrote, “It is wrong to call me an 
ascetic. The ideas that regulate my life 
are presented for acceptance by mankind 
in general.” 

There was another aspect of this religio¬ 
sity which likewise had a revolutionary signi¬ 
ficance. India lay prostrate at the feet of 
the British. Gandhi’s insistence on spiritual 
supremacy immediately made the fact of 
physical suppression less powerful- In this 
interpretation of religion Gandhi was follow¬ 
ing the tradition of Swami Vivekananda who 
had made a very secular interpretation of 
the traditional Hindu spiritual texts. 
Vivekananda’s interpretation of Vedanta was 
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interesting indeed ; Vivekananda said, “Be 
strong, my young friends : that is my advice 
to you. You will be nearer to Heaven 
through football than through the study of the 
Gita. These arc bold words : but I have to 
say them, for I love you.” Gandhi also 
interpreted spiritualism as a means of attain¬ 
ing equality with, if not also superiority 
over, the British masters. In an article 
entitled “The Doctrine of the Sword” he 
wrote in the YOUNG INDIA in 1920, “I 
want to recognize that she (India) has a .soul 
that cannot perish and that can rise triumph¬ 
ant above every physical weakness and defy 
the physical combination of the whole world. 
What is the meaning of Rama, a mere 
human being, with his host of monkeys, 
putting himself against the insolent strength 
of ten-headed Ravana surrounded in supposed 
safety by the raging waters on all sides of 
Lanka ? Docs it not mean the conquest of 
physical might by spiritual strength ? 
However, being a practical man I do not 
wait till India recognizes the practicability 
of the spiritual life in the political world. 
India considers herself to be powerless and 
paralysed before the machine guns, the tanks 
and the aeroplanes of the English. And she 
takes up non-cooperation out of her weakness. 
It must still serve the same purpose, namely, 
bring her delivery from the crushing weight 
of British injustice, if a sufficient, number of 
people practise it. Even though the analogy 
given by Gandhi may not be apposite, the 
intent is clear : He wanted to rouse the 
people to drive the British away—most 
important, not for the restoration of the reli¬ 
gious Raj of the Hindus ( although even in 
the event of a Hindu restoration of Gandhi’s 
conception the Hindus would be obliged to 
give up many of the things they held dear : ). 
As Gandhi grew in age and his awareness 
*of his lack of control over the situation 
grew, he became more and more mystical 
about religion until the communal killings 


of 1946-47 again made him look at the 
undesirable aspects of religion. While in 1939 
Gandhi was proclaiming that he was a Hindu 
first and a nationalist afterwards, in 1948 
Gandhi had to go back to his earlier stand 
of 1921 when he had said that religion was no 
test of nationality but a personal matter 
between man and his God and all living in 
India were Indians first irrespective of the 
religions professed by them. Tondlukar 
reports that when the Muslims of Delhi came 
to Gandhi with their problems of security 
against the attack from the Hindu commu- 
nalists, Gandhi’s advice to them was that the 
nationalists should not “mix religion with 
politics. They ( the Muslim ), were Indians 
first and last in all secular matters. 
Religion was a personal affair of the individual 
concerned.” 

At this point the limitation of Gandhi’s 
religiosity becomes apparent. He had started 
by using religion as a means of political 
action. Having achieved considerable success 
he ought to have moved into the next phase 
of secular success. But the very success 
blinded him to the limitations of religion 
which he began to extol not in general 
terms but in its specific Hindu form. When 
the communal riots of the late forties brought 
home the pernicious character of religious 
involvement in politics it was too late for 
Gandhi or for Jinnah—both of whom were 
using religion in politics for their different 
objectives—to undo the mischief. As soon as 
the formation of Pakistan had been announced 
Jinnah tried to check the communalism of 
the Muslims through a reassurance to the 
Hindus. In his first speech before the Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly on 11 August 1947 
Jinnah said, “You may belong to any reli* 
gion or caste or creed—that has nothing to 
do with the fundamental principles that v/e 
are all citizens of one State.” If Jinnah had 
said this very thing a few^' months mlier 
there would not have be*ii pardiib®^ 
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communal killings on a mass scale : 'I'he 
Slime can be said, may be to a smaller 
extent, of Gandhi as well . 11 he had not 

been aggressively preaching his Hindu iden- 
iitv perhaps the turn of Indian politics 
would have been dilTcreiil fiorn v'liat it his 
taken in fact Ncvcilhcless the fact that 
Gandhi came to realise his own mistake 
towards the end of his life so much so that 
lie put his foot down upon the proposal f-ir 
banning cow slaughter l)y law shows that he 
was essentially a humanist—even if not a fully 
secular one. Perhaps by sacrificing his life 
hir the protection of the minorities Gaudhi 
after all fullilled Russell’s condition of sepa¬ 
ration of religion from public life for the 
progress of a nation : 

More than Iiis religiosity, it was his failure 
to f:i*rnprchtnd fully the nature of scientific 
developments that limited Gandhi’s role. It 
ts not the suggestion here that he did not 
understand the matter at all Having had to 
move about the world it would have been 
lather extraordinary if he had wholly failed 
to be aware of the inaich of science. But he 
had only flashes of iinderstaii<ling after 
which came periods of lapse of meinoiy so 
far as scientific progre.ss wa^ concerned As 
a lover of humanity he was justly appalled by 
the miseries brought about by the machines 
— the product of science. He was only 
reflecting the voice of reason when he said 
that he was opposed to the “craze of machi¬ 
nery, not for machinery as such." But he 
ceased to be reasonable when he said that 
the “industrial civilization is a disease because 
it is all evil." Ills utter confusion on the 
^nbjcct of scientific development and indus¬ 
trial development is borne out by his contra- 
tlictory .statements on the same subject during 
different periods. At one place he says, “I 
have no quarrel with steamships and telegraphs. 
T^hey may stay, if they can without the 
’'npport of inchistrialism and all it connotes." 
5 


Leaving aside the glaring contradiction 
be-tween wanting railways and telegraphs 
and not wanting industrialization, we find 
him saying at another place that he would 
certainly welcome the natural destruction of 
radways and hospitals which, according to 
him, were not ‘a test of a high and pure 
civilization.” By decrying the railways and 
hospitals he was attacking the very concept 
of civilization. Because if there is a point, as 
'here certainly is, in criticizing the undesirable 
aspects of industrialization, certainly 
railways and hospitals, which were 
essentially w’clfare measures, cannot be legi¬ 
timately criticized 

Gandhiji’s chief failure lay in this misun¬ 
derstanding of sc.ience and the role of 
industrialization. He failed to consider 
what was the condition of the earth 
and Its people before industrialization. 
It w.is one of want, misery and suffering for 
the masses. Even India was no exception. 
Before the advent of industrialization in 
India, the common people, according to 
Piofessor Ridhakamal Mukherjec, “lived 
from hand to mouth, with the shadow of 
drought, famine and pestilence brooding over 
their lives. Early in the 17th century, the 
Dutch factor at Agra, the metropolis of the 
Mughal Empire observed (1616) : ‘So much 
is wrung from the peasants that even dry 
bread is scarcely left to them for their food. 

.Bv the end of the reign of Shah 

Johan, Indian agriculture was caught in a 
vicious circle.’ Therefore there was no virtue 
in the pre-industrial society which could 
endear it to us more than the present 
industrial order which has for the first time 
provided an opportunity to man to overcome 
many of his physical and spiritual weaknesses. 
The mistake of Gandhi was that he had 
idealized the past on some imaginary notions. 
There arc several reasons for this rooted in 
his life. Geofrey Ashe has tried to trace 
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this mcniAliu to G:iiidhTs associates in 
London towards tin- dose of the last ccaturv 
when he was there to study law. Those 
were men criti(.il ot their society. Their 
critical approach nalurally endeared them 
to Gandhi who as an Indian was nor quite 
happy with the rule of industrial Britain 
over India Gandhi’s Vaishnav and tJujarati 
backf^round was also responsible lor some of 
his views on life, as Nehru has noted 
Gandhi’s view of Ind’a, writes Nehru, “was 
to some extent coJemred by the outlook he 
had imbibed in he early days in Gujarat 
The Gujaratis were essentially a community 
of peai eful traders and mcrcjiants, inlluenced 
bv the Jain doctrine of non-violence. Other 
parts of India had been influenced much less 
by this and some none at all ’’ 

Gandhi’s misunderstanding of the indus¬ 
trial pha.se of social development has to be 
sought in his static view of history. Accord¬ 
ing to him it was spirit alone which 
determined history But the spirit also does 
not remain the same. This he failed to realize, 
This view is as mistaken as that which would 
reject the role of ideas in shaping history but 
would seek all changes to material factors 
alone, Gandhi’,s idealistic conception of 
religion which militated against the fact 
that religion itself was a social phenomenon, 
reflecting the moods and aspirations of the 
people in diflerent countries and different 
ages difi'erently—was considerably responsible 
for this failure to comprehend the e.volutionary 
character of social and economic ideas— 
including religion—and organization. He 
was, if one rnav say, unhistoricai. He took 
the form of social and economic organization 
existing before his time to be immutable—as 
if it had remained so, and would remain the 
same all along : This was not a fact. Society 
;had changed considerably before Gandhi, 
it changed during his own time, and it has 
been changing when he is not there. 


Indeed, paradoxically enough, it was 
Gandhi himself who was responsible for 
bringing about, or at least providing the first 
impetus to, many changes His proposition 
of trusteeship Itself was a proposal lor rhauge, 
because history ilocs not record of a period 
when this trusteeship was m vogue, nor was 
there any practical manifestation of this 
concept during Gandhi’s life time or since. 
When Gandhi was saying that “economic 
cqualitv is the master key to non-violeni 
independence,’’ he was asking for change ; 
for the simple fact is that there is no economic 
equality in any country of the world. He 
was making a frontal attack upon the Hindu 
orthodoxy by .suggesting that a Hanjan 
should be the first President of India : No 
doubt, that did not come about but the idea 
itself was a revolutionary one : Thus while 
he was objectively working lor changes in 
many spheres, subjectively he was the prisoner 
of many outworn and mistaken ideas. It is 
this chasm between Gandhi’s ideology and 
his practice—he wanted to destroy the railway 
but sanctified its existence by himself travelling 
by it—that has reduced the significance of 

Gandhi to modern generation. If, as has 
already been seen, Gandhi was not a hide¬ 
bound traditionalist his message of change 
was still clothed in traditional Hindu voca¬ 
bulary which kept the Muslims away from 
him and which was not quite acceptable to 
many of the Hindus who had helped India 
to be what it was in the twentieth century. 
The familiar form of the slogan of “Ramrajya” 
helped him to endear himself with the 
traditional public ; but since the slogan did 
not immediately make the mes.sage of change 
clear it failed to activise the inas.ses to 
support any programme for change which 
was the crying need ; His very initial success 
limited his future and he apparently did not 
know how to come out of it. It was a 
tragedy in the case of ' such a great 
personality as was rcpresenteii by Gandhi. 
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It was a tragedy for India as well, in as much 
as she could not produce any other leader 
of comparable cajjacity to complement 
Gandhi ; and she had to suffer vivisec tioii— 
the opposite of what Gandhi wanierl to 
happen. 

But there is one characteristic of Gandhi 
which has not lost its relevance through 
passage of lime. It is his humanism which 
led him to make a constant effort to confront 
tiuth. Gandhi was first and last a humanist. 
Indeed it was his humanism that led him to 
propound the ideal of non-violence with 
tlie force that he did. Nearly forty years 
ago he explained his mission in the terms 
which have not lo.st any of their validity. 
Replying to the address of the citizens of 
Rangoon Gandhi said, “My mission is not 

merely brotherhood of Indian humanity. 

through realization of freedom of India I 
hope to realize and carry on the mi.ssion 
of the brotherhood of man. My patriotism 
is not an exclusive thing. It is all embrac¬ 
ing and T should reject that patriotism 
which sought to mount upon the distress or 
the exploitation of other nationalities. The 
conception of my patriotism is nothing if it is 
not always in cverv case without exception 
consistent with the bioadest good of humanity 
at large. It is a remarkable statement of 
one’s faith the kind of which is not frequently 
met with. When one considers the fact that 
it was made nearly four dccadc.s ago by 
the leader of a people suffering from foreign 
domination the greatness of the speaker is 
truly understood. This broad humanism did 
not allow him to stray far from the correct 
path. Even when he had strayed (as in his 
interpretation of religion and politics to which 


w’c have already mailc a reference ) his 
humanism brought him back to the straight 
path as we have seen already If he always 
did not succeed in seeing truth, it was not 
very remarkaljle, since truth is not easy to 
know or practise even for the best persons. 
What is more important is that he never gave 
up the elfort. His autobiography is a reveal¬ 
ing document. It was his capacity to tell 
people what he believed to be true that lent 
his personality the force that it had acquired. 
Towards the end of his life Gandhi had 
scandalized ihc Congress leaders occupying 
the seats ol' governmental power in indepen¬ 
dent India by suggesting that the Congress 
organization should be disbanded : Gaiidhiji 
could not have been unaware of the un¬ 
pleasant effect the suggestion would create 
upon the leaders of the Congress. But even 
then he made it ; But he had been the 
possessor of this courage Irom a much 
earlier time. Referring to his address to the 
Banaras Hindu University on 4 February 1916, 
in which he openly criticized the Indian 
princes, the pomp and grandeur and the Jewels 
and the fanfare, Louis Fischer writes, “India 
had never heard such a forthright, unvar¬ 
nished speech. Gandhi spared no one, least 
ol all those present ’’ It was this relentless 
search for truth that had led to his martyrdom. 
This quality ol truthfulness, essential though 
it is for national regeneration, is not evident 
ill abundance now-a-days. When the 
dominant trend is to be everything to 
everybody even it meant indulging in men¬ 
dacity. Perhaps in this failure to comprehend 
the truth and act accordingly has to be sought 
the reasons of our continued failure as a 
nation. Perhaps in turning our minds towards 
reality Gandhi’s life is still relevant for all of 
us. 




SWAMI VIv'EKANANDA AND THE RAMAKRISHNA ORDER 

(Continued from the previous issue) 

SATINDRA MOHAN OHATn RJEE 


I'lio srcfl sown By Sincr Rarnakrishna in 
1886 jrfnninaled into a saplinsr under the 
fostdin^ care of ilio Swami till 1902 and then 
grew into a lino tree. Nuriiiicd Bv Swami 
Brahmananda, a brifless monk of the highest 
calibre. Aiho could rule a kingdom’, it struck 
its roots deep into the soil of India during 
the first twenlytwo %c:us of its life. It was 
a noble gill that the Rainakrishna Mission 
ga\e lo India, particulary to Bengal. It shaped 
a moral, vigoroii.s and rebellious Bengal which 
in Its turn, inspired the whole of India. 

.\ny educated Bengalee now in or beyond 
Ins fifties can \ividly recollect how Bengal 
in these da^s reacted to the Order’s ideals. 
With w’hat reverence and obeisance the new 
light was hailed. How the spirit of humility 
in service and that of revolt against injustice 

m 

were blended into one in Bengalee character ! 
The youth of Bengal in their teens were pre¬ 
pared for ^iiiy sacrifice to uphold the ideals 
pre.u'hed by the .Swami. In fact, the stupen¬ 
dous sacrifice they made, ama/.ed India and 
the world, 

Swami Vivekananda did not beat about the 
bush. Hn message w'as clear. “Go from 
village to village” he exhorted the youngmen 
of India, “from one portion of the country to 
another, and preach this message of fearless¬ 
ness lo all from the Brahmin to the Cliandala. 
Tel! each and all that infinite power resides 
within them, that they are sharers of immor¬ 
tal bJis.s. Thus rouse up the ‘Rajas’ or Vigour 
of action in them—make them [fit fur the 
struggle of existence, and then speak to them 
about salvation.” 


The ideals lie preached before liis disciples 
were ‘not mukti but renunciation ; not sclf- 
rcali/.ation but self-abandonmenl.’ But his 
insistence on stavicc lo humanity was consi¬ 
dered by Ids brothcr-disciples as ;i perversion 
boin out of Western influence and his nega¬ 
tion of the oithudox theory of pc^rsonal- 
saivalion as something which could have never 
been sanrtioned bv Slirce Rainakrishna. 
Apparently therefore the P arnakrishna Order 
W'as born willi a congenital defect. 

But Sw'ami Brahmananda, the first carc- 
lakct, W'as a giant. He himscU might have a 
leaning tewards personal salvation in the 
traditional way, but he was equal to the 
trust and task icposed on him by the Swami. 
The positive work of man-making as the aim 
of the Order was not lost sight of during his 
stewardship. It is well-known that he was 
strongly of the opinion that the progicss of the 
individual was more important than the ex¬ 
pansion of the organisation. All round educa¬ 
tion, the declared means of man-making got 
the pride of place, particularly during the 
second half of his tenure. 

The Swami’s views on the problem of rc- 
juvinating India were generally .shared by the 
first-Prcsidenl. He, too, did not believe in any 
political mariocuvcr, and his sincerity was 
tested sooner than he imagined. In 1905, 
three years after the passing away of the 
Swami, Bengal was partitioned by Lord Curzon 
against the will of the people. The resultant 
political fight between the Government and 
the people posed a great problem for the 
Order. 
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Diii'iiig the bitter strui>i'le that followed over 
[he next SIX tears, the Order found itself on 
i!ie horns of a dilemma. riie countrymen 
liLluing against the partition wanted the 
Older to join hands with them, and the 
Oovernment, too, solicited its support. Swarm 
Itrahraananda stuek to the principles enunciated 
])' the Swami that polities was not his game. 
The Order, therefore, kept aloof from the 
niggle, joining neither the people nor the 
< iovernnient. .\s a result, the Order lost t on- 
Mdcrable popiil.irity m the land of its birth, 
bill tins Ios‘^ was partly made good when it 
wIiole-heartedlv joined the‘Swadeshi’ move- 
nidU, a direct oll-shoot of the main struggle. 
1) made peuple-rrali/e that the Order took 
Its former decision merely on principle and 
'loi out ol'feai. The ‘Swadeshi’ movement 
li.ul two objects in view , first, the boycott of 
loieign goods and, second, manufacture and 
M.-.e of indigenous produets. It was a lughly 

d'lislructivc movement launched for tlie be¬ 
ne lit of tlie mds.s(ts. 

T he revolutionary movement in Bengal eanie 
111 the wake of partition. Shreo Anrobinda, 
ilic mystic saint of Pondichery and Sister 
Nivedita both weie in the Executive Com- 
inuiee of this revolutionary party. It had its 
alfiliatioii with Bala Gangadhar Tilak's ‘Secret 
I evolutionary society’ organised in Maharastia. 
Sister Nivcdita had to leave the Order for 
her association with active politics. Yet the 
Order remained under surveillance. Govern¬ 
ment strongly suspected that it was a major 
recruiting ground and shelter for the Bengal 
revolutionaries. This suspicion was natural 
and perhaps justified because revolutionaries 
almost without any exception, carried a copy 
of the Swami’s works. In addition, secret 
reports from various sources considered re¬ 
liable by the Government strongly suggested 
tliat the Swami’s preachings were a massive 
contributory cause of the spirit of revolt in the 
country. 


The result was that the Poliee became 
vigilant and the Math and the Missions, acti¬ 
vities were very closely watched, Thi.s 
oppressive atmosphere of suspicion was slightly 
eased olf by a personal discussion of the 
Secretary of the Belur Math with the private- 
sec letary of the Governor of Bengal. But the 
ptogressive elements in Bengal felt and, felt 
very strongly, that thc^ Order was letting .down 
the country by witholding ils-supporl to 
the revolutionary struggle. And consecjiiently 
the Order came in for a public stricture. 

Swami Brahmananda, however, kept his 
head alisolutely cool. He bowed neither to 
the revolutionaries nor to the Government. 
He also refused to be purcliased by the ruling 
authorities by alluring, rc;eurriiig grants. In 
these days all kinds of Government grants 
were llariy refused by the Order, and this 
rigid adhcacncc to principle earned for it 
respect and dignity. PeojiJc began to think 
that the Order founded by the Swami could 
not sell Us birthright for a mess of pottage. 
In eoiirsc of tunc, however, this-unyielclmg 
attitude of the Order low'ards Government 

giants sufTeied a radical change. Non-rccurr- 
ing, grants from the alien Government were 
ac cepicd. 

But it may be said without any fear of 
contradiction that, until (he first President 
passed away in 1922, the Swaini’s noble 
ideals were hold higli. Thc'y might not have 
been achieved in full, but servirc and mass 
con tart remained the, declared and invariable 
aim of the Order. It also did not yield even 
to intense Government pressure since, unlike 
many other organizations in those days in 
the country, it did not serve as a recruitment 
agency for the British regiments during the 
first war. The Order did not give-servihly 
a form of moral garb or a phantom air of truth¬ 
fulness and honesty as some opportunists did 
in those days to justify their partieipation- 
in alluring collaboration for recruiting soldiers 
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Apparently the Order was opposed to 
Mahatma Gandhi's \iev. s on die subject. 

The tenure of the second-President, Swami 
Shivaiianda, covered twelve yeais. During 
this period die activuies of the Indian Natio¬ 
nal CJongTcss increased gradually, and the 
negative oudook of the nation, born out of 
non-violent noa-cooperation, found its expres¬ 
sion in various ways. The nf;cessity for 
making a chaos in the political field made a 
waatun-saerifice of the students, the young 
hopefuls of the ruition. The call of the Swami’s 
man-making religion was liuriccl-under the 

tall and loud promises of professional poli¬ 
ticians. 

Yet the President kept the Order aloof 
from the arena of politics. ‘Swamiji did not 
start a revolution’ said Swami Bhivananda. 
‘Had he known it would help India, he 
would surely have done so’ he concluded. 
But revolution was one thing, and man¬ 
making was another. The Order refused to 
start or join any revolution, Imt unfortunately 
it also lost its original vigour and determi- 
ation to carry out the Swami’s ideals. 

This loss was gradual and not abrupt. 
The foundation of the ornate and gorgeous 
temple dedicated to Shrec Ramakrishna was 
laid at Belur in 1929. This perhaps repre¬ 
sented the little rift w'ithin the lute. There 
was a clash of ideals. It is unlikely that all 
the selfless monks of the Order then agreed 
to such an ambitious and expensive scheme 
to glorify the Master. If glorification was 
needed, service to humanity and preaching 
of the saints’s message were dearly the ways to 
that end. The saint ilespised wordly spendour ; 
so did the Swami. In trying to crystalize their 
messages snto costly and magnificent stones, 
the Order seems to have foigotton a simple 
truth that while ideals are immortal. - ideals, 
however closely preserved, perish sooner or 
later. By forgetting this maxim, so soon after 
its Birth, the Oriler merely proved that it 
was fhadc of common olay. 


That the Order was gradually-resiling from 
its original ideals became more and more 
pronounced as the second world war pro¬ 
gressed. India, particularly her Eastern zone, 
turned into a kingdom of the Devil. Avarice 
ran riot ; moral values went by the board ; 
and tliourands of young hopefuls wcie ruined 
for lack of ideals. But amidst this darkness, 
there were no Belur missionaries to show one 
the way. 7’he Order itself hiliernated possibly 
in self-protection, while devastation went 
on all over the country, botii physical and 
moral. 

The lurid picture was complete with the 
unforgettable man-made fomine of Bengal in 
1943. It was the direct result of tin; ‘scorched 
earth policy’ followed by the British army 
during its retreat on the face of the advancing 
Indian National Army organised and led by 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose. The famine 
killed millions like Hies and, within a few 
months, Bengal lost more human beings than 
what the whole Western Europe did during 
the entire second world war. Even at the 
modest estimate, three million people lost their 
lives. 

The mission came out of its hibernation 
and did some ‘distress relief’ work. But it 
is difficult to imagine that there were vigour 
and sincerity in it since the Mission, like the 
British Government, camouflaged this great 
calamity by sophistirally describing it as 
‘distress’. .\nd, what would have the Swami 
done if faced with a grievous disaster of this 
nature 

In 1893, when the Belur land was just 
jjurchased the Swami found himself short of 
funds to carry out plague relief work in 
Calcutta. What did he say then ? “Why ?” 
said he “we shall sell, if necessary, the land 
which has just been purchased for the monas- 
tory. Wc are sannyasies ; we must be ready 
to sleep under the trees and live on alms as 
we did before.” But apparantly, in the course 
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of some Toriyfive years, the Order has moved 
f,»r a^vay from the world in which monks 
could live on alms and sleep under trees. 
So no one dreamt of selling the Belur Math- 
structure ! 

How did this change come about It 
was by no means abrupt ; it was gradual. 
It progressed directly w'ith the gradual 
deviation from the original aims of the 
Order. 

What were the basic purposes of the 
Association formed by the Swaini ? The aims 
and method of the association and the Belur 
Math rules, all of which were laid down by 
the Swami, arc absohitelv clear on this point 
These documents have stipulated that the 
monastory would become the training ground 
for the monks and also for the house-holders 
who olfered themselves for service. These 
trained men would carry out ‘door to door’ 
service for the purpose of material and spiri¬ 
tual welfare of the masses. 

In whatever scheme was drafted, the masses 
or the Daridra-narayan took the pride of place. 
It was the living faith, the very care of the 
Swami's realisation that India lived or died 
with her poor and downtrodden masses. The 
enormous gulf between the upper and the 
lower classes in India would have to be made 
up by raising the down-trodden. Writing to 
Swami Akhandananda from California in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1900, he said. 

“The starting of a centre at Bbagalpore 
tliat you have written about is no doubt a 
good idea-enlightening the schooIbo>"S and 
things of that sort. But our Mission is for 
the destitute, the poor, and the illiterate 
peasantry and labouring classes, and, if after 
everything has been done for them first, there 

is spare time, then only for the gentry.” 

The Swami has expressed the same senti¬ 
ment limes without number. “I care' more 
to preach religion to them than to the high 
and rich. I am no metaphysician, no philo- 
pher, nay, po saint. Bt-t I am poor, I love 


the poor.” is one of his oft-cjuotcd sayings. 
This conviction was so deep in him that it 
was his categorical view, collected by Swami 
Suddananda, that the decline of any religious 
order would set in instantly it began to 
favour the rich. It was a prophetic warning 
since impudently ignored by the Order. 

The Swami’s ideals changed slowly and 
imperceptibly over the last half a century or 
so. This-deflcction is partly due to the origi¬ 
nal difference between the Swami and his 
brother-disciples. But much perhaps is account¬ 
ed for by the. very worthy saying of S wami 
Brahmananda which reads. “It is extremely 
difficult to work and keep the head cool. 
Detachment and renunciation are absolutely 
necessary ; otherwise you sink down.” 

If work without detachment spoils a 
house—holder, it also equally spoils a monk. 

But whatever might have been the reasons, 
the emphasis in Mission work has gradually 
moved from rural to urban centres, from 
hermitages to palaces, from positive to negative 
action, from national to international pattern, 
from hard work to light engagements, and to 
crown all, from service to cultural activities, 
rhrough the wide windows of dance, drama 
ajid music of the luxurious palace of culture, 
the monks are fast developing into a band of 
‘cultural leaders’ interested in the progress of 
of humanity and in world peace in.stead 
of becoming ‘the sappers and miners’ of the 
army of religion. 

This tendency has grown very appreciably 
after India has got her independence in 1947. 
Whatever scruples the Order had in the past 
to accept Government money for its work 
have now completely di.sappeared. More and 
more Government grants, both recurring and 
non-recurring, arc coming in. Not only have 
these made the Order exceedingly solvent, 
but Government support has made it politi¬ 
cally and secially powerful. In fact the table 
has turned-completcly. While in early twen 
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ties, associates of (he Order were peditical 
suspects, now in uiid-cen(ury they are con¬ 
sidered cultural, inleJlcctual and religious 
magnates. 

Shrcc Ramakrishna said ‘Religion is not 
for emptv bellies’. He also said to the Swami 
‘You will bring spiritual consciou.siiess to men, 
and assuage the misery of the humble and the 
poor.’ y\nd inspired by the Master, (he Swami 
expressed his qualms about spending money 
for Math and Mission buildings. He said ; 

“Sometimes I think within myself; what 
is the good of building monasteries and so 
forth :* Why not sell them and distribute 
the money among the poor, indigent Nara- 
yans i* What homes should we caic for wc 
who have made the tree our shelter ? Alas 
how can we have the heart to put a morsel 
into our mouths, when our countrymen have 
not enough wherewith to feed or clothe 
themselves 

This perhaps is an old, gloomy picture, 
inconsistent with the bright and prosperous 
post-nidcpendence condition of the Swami’s 
‘Daridra-Narayaii.’ Else, how could ‘service’ 
give place to ‘culture’, a word which is con¬ 
spicuous by its absence in what the Swami put 
down as the aims and the duties of the Asso¬ 
ciation he formed How could a ‘Culture 
Palace’ be constructed and equipped in Cal¬ 
cutta and styled as “The Ramakrishana 
Mission Institute of Culture’ at an enormous 
cost of77 lakhs? As much as 56 lakhs of 
this enormous amount have come from the 
Central and State Government coffers ; about 
12 lakhs have been donated by the Indust¬ 
rialists and commercial houses. Public dona¬ 
tion is insignificant. There is still perhaps a 
little deficit in the construction and equipment 
costs to be made up. 

These figures tell their own story. The 
subvention is a deadweight of obligation to 
tbe Order. He who pays the piper calls the 
^ne ; ^ the adage is universally true. 


In commercial phraseology, the Govern¬ 
ment have launched a cultural enterprise with 
themselves as a major share-holder, trading 
with the goodwill of the house of Shree 
Ramakrislnia. The UNESCO have purchased 
a number of shares, and have now become a 
miner partner. The commodity offered for 
sale is of course ‘culture’ which to an average 
man conjures up an idea so grand, so noble 
and so nebulous that he cannot give it a 
concrete shape. To the initialed, it simply 
means the ways of life followed by a group or 
so(,icty. These ways have both written and un¬ 
written laws, riligions beliefs, ideals, arts, 
technology and their pots and pans. The 
members of the group or society are bound 
together by an emotion which may be des¬ 
cribed as ‘belonging.’ 

To make things look exceedingly noble 
and highly refined, the house of Shree Raina- 
krishna have pressed into service a basketful 
of jargons, cliches, hackneyed phrases and 
jingling of words like ‘world culture’, ‘caliural 
pattern’, ‘cultural pluralism’ ‘renewed and 
broader humanism’, ‘cultural leaders’, ‘for¬ 
ward trend iii other culture’ and the like. 
In the dark abyss of this forest of culture, it it 
difficult to find (he way out. 

However, the tune played by the piper 
speaks of ‘international understanding and co¬ 
operation and peaceful co-existence’ and "pro¬ 
gress of humanity and world peace’ and 
similar hackneyed phrases. It is the new 
song for which the piper has been paid. 
Apparently the Swami has to wait with his 
obsolete idea of ‘man-making’ and his ‘Daridra- 
Narayan’ for a morsel of food. The world 
has meantime progressed and so has the Order. 
The Swami said that strength was the only 
thing that counted. ‘Strength-strength-strength 
that is what the Upanishads give you’. But 
unfortunately he did not know that Govern¬ 
ment-aided cultural slogans were stronger. 
And he could not “fcresee that ,his children 




would be proud to record in their annual re- hotel provides for elaborate exhibition, 

ports the august visits to the Institute of-reputed culoinary art, the aroma of good food 

dancers and film-stars ! But why this sarcasm the passers-by. Central Government Mini** ; 
they would ask in injured innocence. Did not ters use the luxurious appartments for theif’'* 

even Shree Kamakrishna rejoice in the com- stay in the city, Day scholars throng to havo '■ 
pany of Girish Chandra Ghosh, the reputed a subsidised good meal for a song. Half »', 
dramatist and actor ? dozen septuagenarians struggle to digest ai' 

The President of the Institution Dr. Radha- heavy dose of Sankhya or Vedanta philosophy 
krishnan, has in a humcrous vein called it read with teachers who delineate on philology, 
‘a multipurpose scheme, a miniature welfare grammar. 

state’. Perhaps for a moment he saw the Occasional musical soiree, dance, dramia"' 

skeleton in the cupboard ! For while the Order film shows amuse the joy-hunters, 

now believes that a dose of this cultural drug apology for a museum and art gallery dra\V> 
is a panacea for all ills, the President vainly pohte applause from those who are dragged to;: 
pointed to ‘the ideal of contemplation perfected ^hem. Lectures, classes, discourses, study dxry 
by Shree Ramakrishna’ and the ideal of seminars and symposia always cat^ 

service stressed by Swami Vivekananda’ are the amusement for a handful of idlers while thi^ r 
right means of removing the conflicts and participants continue their mock fight, 
contradictions oflife faced by mankind.’ But it is a mistake to think that the palace j 

There is no doubt that this cultural palace abounds in only mundane things. Up on tKef ■ 
is a miniature welfare state. It is perhaps the roof there is meditation hall intended for in-,,; 
same wonderland in whicli young Alice one dividual spiritual pursuits ! - 

day lost herself ! The lecture hall provides The ever-busy cultural world, which is th#'.); 
comfortable accommodation to the stately car- last word of the Order, continues its forccfijl ^ 
owners of the city who take a weelky dose of existence inside the palace while Shree Ram^ 

f ^'•ft 

the Upanishads or the Gita to drive away krishna sits aside under the hanging Verandalr 
whatever ill they incur knowingly or unknow- and the begger-gods of the Swami die on the ,: 
irigly. Members come to a refreshing course adjacent foot-paths ! 

of snacks and tea with visiting luminaries. The tree is withering ; it has developed tt r’ 
both foreign and native, The international canker. 



THE LEGACY OF ASOKA 

BUDDHADASA P. KIRTHISINGHE 


The study of the life of Asoka, the great 
Buddhist Emperor who ruled over India in 
the third century before Christ, may inspire 
man to a more determined and creative effort 
to achieve a lasting peace on earth. A solu¬ 
tion to the present world problems, which 
are the outcome of man’s own hate, greed 
and fear, need urgent attention. 

Asoka in his early life manifested these 
evils, but later in life, after the acceptance 
of the teachings of the Compassionate Buddha, 
he became so serene and noble that he 
commended the respect and admiration of 
mankind. Even to this day his name is 
honoured, and it lies enshrined in the hearts of 
every Asian Buddhist. 

Asoka was the grandson of Ghandragupta 
Mauraya, whom the Greeks called Sandra- 
cotta. After Alexander the Great left India 
Ghandragupta overran Punjab and conquered 
the Ganges country (321 B.C.) and consoli¬ 
dated the great Empire reaching across all 
the plain of North India from Western to 
Eastern sea-board. 

He was succeeded by his son Bindusara, 
who conquered Madras and was in turn 
succeeded by Bindusara's son Asoka (270B.C.), 
who was one of the greatest monarchs of 
mankind, whose domains extended from 
Afganiatan to Madras. The history is both 
based on chronicles of Ceylon—particularly 
' Mahawansa—and on his own edicts and 
' inscriptions, about 70 of which stand to this 
day in various parts of India as immortal 
. monuments to his greatness. 

Asoka exemplified his life with thetsublime 
< tetichings of the Buddha and he applied these 
7 principles to bring about a welfare state for 
tbe benefit over whom he ruled. He was a 
great ruler and able administrator, a states* 


man, a reformer and the world's first religious 
missionary. The story of his life would be 
fascinating as chapters of political and religious 
history of ancient India. 

The early religious life Asoka followed was 
a Brahmanical form, with metaphysics and 
propitiating of gods. As a devotee of the God 
Siva, he took great pleasure in animal sacri¬ 
fices. He is said to have killed all his 
brothers save the youngest in his struggle for 
power and to inherit his father’s throne. 
Although the Indian and Ceylon chronicles 
confirm this, yet there is a school of thought 
that denies this as a gross exaggeration of 
him as a cruel monster to dramatise Asoka’s 
self-reformation under the influence of 
Buddhism. 

In the first year of his reign—that is 
towards the middle of his life—^he made a 
unique contribution to mankind. He is the 
only Emperor in history to give up warfare 
after victory. Asoka decided annexation of 
few remaining outlying states. He started 
the conquest of Kalinga ( Orissa ), but afier 
a victorious war was overcome with remorse. 
The cruelties and horrors of war disgusted 
him. Rock Edicts XIII contain a personal 
confession of his remorse at the sigl^t of 
suffering and carnage which the war involved. 
Dr. V. A. Smith states of him: '^[lie 
horrors which accompany war, even successful 
war, made a deep impression on the heart of 
the victorious monarch, who has recorded on 
the rocks in unperishable words the aujOTering 
of the vanquished add the remorse of the 
victor. The record U distinct with pcrmnal 
feeling and still carries across the ages the 
moan of the Ijiuman.” 

Thereafter ht gave up war and 
a padfic hniaa^^ one. , 



rks i^egaqv of a^oka 


bccamd a Buddhist sympathiser before the 
Katinga war. It is said that he regularly 
bestowed alms on Brahmin priests, but he 
was not pleased with their demeanor. One 
day, while he was casually looking through 
his window, he saw a dignified Buddhist 
monk, and invited him to his palace, where¬ 
upon the monk delivered a short but instruc¬ 
tive discourse based on the following verse of 
the Dhammapada : 

“Hecdfulness is the path of deathlessness. 

Heedlessness is the path of death. 

The heedful do not die, the heedless ones 

are like unto the dead.” 

These words of the Buddha impressed 
Asoka and gripped his mind and he became 
a Buddhist. Thereafter he preferred Dharma 
Vijaya—conquest by righteousness. It was 
only after the war at Kalinga that Asoka 
became an ideal Buddhist monarch. With 
ceaseless energy he worked for the dissemi¬ 
nation of the Dharma and he was respon¬ 
sible for transmuting Buddhism from a small 
sectarian religion of India into one of the 
greatest religions of the world. Through 
his edicts he brought to the . knowledge of 
his countrymen the simpler and practical 
aspects of Buddhism, which eventually 
moulded the life and thought of a vast segment 
of mankind. 

He was preoccupied with Missionary zeal 
to spread the word of the Buddha throughout 
his land and bordering states peacefully. 
There is no evidence that he reduced hu 
army or abolished capital punishment. He 
is said to have waived death sentences just a 
few days before the execution. This is 
indicative of his capacity as a strong ruler 
and administrator. He wisely modified his 
pacifism in order to meet the needs of admi¬ 
nistrating a ^st empire with justice and fair 
play to all his subjects. 

Asoka did not give up military power or 
use it ;a|btt: ytotoriious Kalinga war. From 
)b|S ttt^ 'tlut Buddhists’ principk^ 


of ethics as a tremendous new weapon. 
with the spread of Buddhist morality ha 
gained more power and influence both amonig 
his subjects and neighbouring states. He, 
carefully cultivated two golden principles of 
Buddhism, Ahimsa ( non-violence ) and com* 
passion, and these very weapons were wielded 
by Mahatma Ghandi in our lifetime, tn 
regain India’s independence with peace and 
goodwill from the British people. 

Asoka forbade animal sacrifices in hh 
Empire. He replaced royal tours of pleasure 
and hunting with pious duties to his people ^ 
He worked unceasingly for the moral, social 
and economic welfare of his people. 

Aciording to Mahawamsa, the gfOltl 
chronicle of Ceylon, Asoka became Uh 
upasaka ( taking 8 vows of chastity ) in thf 
9th year of his accession to the throne. Hia 
edicts depict him as growing in piety as years 
passed by He synchronized his internal 
administraiion and foreign policy to spread 
the Bouddha Dharma Again it is stated in 
the Mahawamsa, that in the 11th year Of b|i 
assumption of power he became a fully fledgt^ 
Buddhist Monk Thereby he acted bdA 
as lay ruler and temporal head of 
Buddhism. He utilized local chiefs to super* 
vise monks’ behaviour. 

In his Bhadra edict he recommended to 
monks and laymen seven favourite passage! 
from the holy scriptures. This edict was 
found on the top of a hill in Rajasthan. 
Some believe that Asoka lived here as a fully 
fledged Buddhist monk in the last years of hli 
life. In this edict he exhorted people fo 
take refuge in the triple gem—^Buddha» 
Dharma and Sangha—and to take 5 or $’ 
vows of chastity. In the 1 Ith year of 
accession to his throne he organhtei^'^. 
Missionary activities in foreign lands. 
is believed to have sent missionaries and dtp^" 
mats to Greece, Persia and China, Hesa^ti^ 
his own son and daughter, Mahinda aubd; 
Banghatnitta, to Ceylon for missionary woidt.* 
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)ifobinda convertfd the King of Ceylon, 
{ Tissa ), to Buddhism at Anuradhapura in 
.north central Cevlon, with the adoption of 
i Buddhism as the state religion ot Ceylon in 
; the 3rd Crntury B.C. ; the Sinhalese civiliza¬ 
tion blossomed into a golden age. 

Sanghamitta, who arrived in Ceylon later, 
brought a sapling of the Bodhi tree ( Ficus 
religiose ), under which the Gautama attained 
Buddhahood. This tree grows to this day at 
Anuradhapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon. 
It is known as the oldest historical tree in 
the world, the parent tree having died It 
was planted in Ceylon in 245 B. C. and it 
still flourishes as a living tribute to the great¬ 
ness of Asoka and his two children. 

Asoka’s missionary zeal is responsible for 
the spread of Buddhism from Ceylon to South 
East Asia. The form of Buddhism that was 
introduced to Ceylon was of the Theravada 
school ( School of the Elders), therefore 
Asoka himself may have been a Theravadin. 
This form of Buddhism exists in Burma, 
Thailand, Laos and Cambodia besides Ceylon, 
and the peoples of the lands almost venerate 
Asoka and his children. Therevada form may 
have been transmitted to China by Asoka, 
although the real spread of Buddhism to 
China took place only after many centuries 
after the death of Asoka—in the Mahayana 
form. 

The edict P. E. IV Delhi indicates that 
Asoka enunciated a paternal form of govern¬ 
ment. It states : “As far as one feels 
(Confidence after having entrusted his child to 
Un intelligent nurse, thinking the intelligent 
nurse will be able to keep my child well, so 
the officers were appointed by me for the 
^KVeffare and happiness of my people. All 
^ople are my children and as I desire for my 
j!.'jl^ildren that they obtain every kind of wel- 
so do I my people may obtain every 
kiud of welfare both in this world and—” 

Tbul'' Asoka based his government on 
A^lHSfspntd example and hW royal dutiei ph 


love and paternal af&ction. 

Asoka built hospitals for both man and 
beast. Physicians and surgeons were provided 
in the various parts of the state. He 
established special gardens for the growth of 
medical herbs and manufactured drugs. In 
P. E. VII Asoka states “I have had trees 
planted along roads to give shade to man 
and animals I have established public 
wells, erected rest houses for the pilgrims 
and travellers.” Oitce the Buddha, on seeing 
a sick, neglected and forlorn man, ministered 
to him and said to his disciples, “Brethren, he 
who would nurse the sick, indeed respects 
me.” Therefore Asoka was inspired by the 
Buddha to be the first in history to 
establish hospitals. 

One of Asoka’s edicts stands in Lumbinia 
or Rummendi ( the name by which it is 
known to-day ), about 100 miles from 
Veranasi (Benares), proclaiming the spot on 
which the Buddha was born. This edict was 
erected in 316 B.C, and stands to this day 
on the former Lumbini Grove, where the 
Buddha was born on the full moon day of 
May, under the flowering Sal Tree in the 
6th Century B. C. 

Asoka established educational institutions 
for his people. These were in his time 
mostly attached to monasteries, where 
medical, philosophical and religious educa¬ 
tion was imparted. A few of these institu¬ 
tions became universal institutions after the 
death of Asoka, and are known to-day as 
Universities. Some of these Universities, 
like Nalanda, Taxila, Wickermasila, had over 
10,000 students each with free education, 
and board. They were destroyed during the 
Muslim invasion of India in the 12th Century 
after Christ. He would have encouraged 
science, had science existed in his time. 

Asoka states in one of his edichi (R. £l 
X,) 1 “The doctrine of true g|[ory or ftutoc 
(at the king does not dhpeed«, 
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moral progress of his people.” Some edicts 
emphasise the moral virtues of the Maha 
Mangala Sutta, such as respect for the old, 
the educated, the parents and teachers. 
Thereby he raised the moral and ethical 
standards not only of his people, but also 
wherever Buddhism was carried by his 
missionaries and diplomats. 

Most edicts emphasise good behaviour, 
tolerance, hard work. These he inculcated 
to his people by personal example. He built 
a peace-loving, self contented and ethical 
society. A Kalinga edict shows his aim was 
a welfare state, more or less based on modern 
socialism, with free education, medical care 
and social service. 

He convened (he Third Buddhist council 
in a cave in Rajagaha to preserve the Buddha 
Dharma in its pristine purity and discourage 
doctrinal controversy, 

Asoka carefully cultivated a golden 
principle of Buddhism—tolerance. As 
Buddhist he was tolerant of other religions. 
One of his edicts—R. E. II—says : 

“All religions deserve reverence for some 
reason or other. By thus acting a man 
exalts his own religion, and at the same 
time does service to the religion of the other 
people.’* 

It is recorded in chronicles in Ceylon, 
like Visuddhimaga, that Asoka built over 
84,000 temples, which were also institutions 
uf learning, all over India and Nepal. Asoka 
was also a great builder. When the famous 
Chinese pilgrim, Fa-hsian, visited Patalipura 
in the 5th Century after Christ, he was said 
to have been wonder struck by the sheer 
beauty of Asoka’s palace and the original 
Buddha Gaya temple. The Sanchi Stupas, 
enshrining the relics of the Buddha’s chief 
disciples, Sariputta, Maha, Moggalana, which 
stands to this lay in Sanchi, North East India, 
h a living architectural and sculptural beauty. 
The Asoka's lion emblem is itself a masterpiece 
of art. 

New India has also recognised the greatness 
of Asoka. The Asokan Buddhist Wheel of 
life adorns New India's flag, and the Asoka 


state insignia of the four lions of Saranath hsUi 
been taken as the State emblem of New India. 
Even the foreign policy of India has been taken., 
from Asokan edicts, and the Buddha’s words, 
"A true victory is a victory when no one is 
defeated” are inspiring all mankind towards 
achieving peace and justice. 

It is said that equality of the sexes 
was first bestowed by Asoka when he sent 
his own son and daughter to Ceylon for 
missionary work on an equal footing. At’ 
the same time, Asoka was, afier Buddha, > 
one of history’s greatest democrats, for he 
treated all his subjects with equal justice. He 
abolished the privileged class called Brahmins; 
and more or less erased the caste system in 
Indian society. His period of history, from 
325 to 28B B. C. is called Golden Period of 
Indian history. 

Buddhism has many unique claims which 
are not shared by other world religions. It 
is all to the credit of Buddhism that, 
during its spread from India to Japan, it haa > 
not shed a drop of blood. This is actually a 
tribute to Asoka—the missionary. That is, 
it spread peacefully from nation to nation, 
and it was never forced on unwilling people 
at the point of the sword or bayonet, or by 
means of economic or political pressure. 
Buddhism is also the only world religion ' 
that recognised man’s own creative ability tp 
better himself without external aid from any 
‘God’. The teachings of the Buddha are 
shown to be effective when the late H. G. 
Wells singles out Asoka from among the 
thousands of kings and emperors of history, 
and writes, in his Outline of World History : 

"Amidst the tens of thousands of names dT . 
monarchs that crowd the columns of history, 
their majesties and graciousness and serenitim 
and royal highnesses and the like, the name of 
Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star. 
From Volga to Japan his name is still , 
honoured. China, Tibet and even India, 
though it has left his doctrine, preserves the 
traditions of his greatness. More living tnen ^ 
cherish his memory today than have r 
ever heard the names of Constantine or . 
Charlemagne.” 



INDIA’S POPULATION VERSUS FOOD PRODUCTION 

M. R. NfEHER 


Is lluTC II population explosion in India i 
Can lli<i food supply catch up with the rising 
population ? It has been the generally accep¬ 
ted view that economic progress in India 
depends on an intensive drive for family 
planning. But lately there has also Ijeen a 
point of view that rising population is by itself 
a good thing. For example in the liook on 
“Population growth and land use” by Dr. 
Colin Clerk, which took the author twenty 
years for preparation, he has stated, “The 
world has immense resources for agricultural 

and mineral production still unused.The 

principal proolcms created by population 
growth are not those of poverty, but of 
exceptionally rapid increase of wealth in 
certain favoured regions of growing popula¬ 
tion, their attraction of further population by 
migration, and the unmanageable spread of 
their cities.” The author goes on to say, 
“We have historical evidence of a number of 
cases of the beneficial effect of substantial 
population growth in communities with a 
limited area of agricultural land, namely, 
ancient Greece about the sixth century B. C., 
Holland in the sixteenth century A. D., 
Britain in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, Japan at the end of the nineteenth 
and beginning of the present century—and 
wc may now be witnessing a similar sequence 
of events in India beginning at the middle of 
the twentieth century.” Another economist 
Dr. George. C. Zaidan of the Economic 
Department <jf the World Bank wriics, “The 
potential for economic growth is much greater 
than the potential for population growth. For 
instance, new strains of wheat, rice and other 
foods have been discovered that could increase 
jfields by two to five times over short periodi . 


of time. In contrast, the world's population 
could only double over 35 years or so.” Di. 
Zaidan, while referring to the accepted victv 
that fertility decline is associated with eco¬ 
nomic development and rise of per capita 
income, mentions what has to be weighed 
against this in the balance, viz. the joy of 
parents in having children. 

The population of India is today estima¬ 
ted at about 500 million. I’he death rate has 
been brought down. According to the esti¬ 
mates given in the publication World Popu¬ 
lation Prospects (published by Department oE 
Economic and S<jcial Affairs, U, N. 1967), 
India’s population is estimated to be 682 
million in 1980, and 831 million in 1990, 
according to “median projection”. According 
to “low projection” the estimate given is 661 
million in 1980 and according to the high 
variant 696 million. It is stated that the 
high and low variants do not comprise all 
possibilities. Continuing progress in economic 
and social development is implicit in the 
assumptions on which the estimates are based. 
Without this even the increases projected in the 
low variants for some of the most crowded 
and economically less developed countries 
might be impossible because the basis for such 
numbers would be lacking. Also the decline 
of birth rates assumed in some of the variants 
of projections for such areas is only plausible 
on the assumption of substantial improvement 
in conditions of life which require economic 
development outpacing the projected popula¬ 
tion increases by an ample margin. The 
projected population according to the 
estimate of the Planning Gc^mission would 
be 555 miUion in 1971 and 690 ^Uon 
in 1981, 





Allowir^ for a reasonable success of the 
Ijiiiily planning movement, would food pro- 
(liicfion calch up wilh the population so as to 
fjT^ure a reasonable standard of living ? Dr. 
f'olin Clerk in the book referred to above 
v.i\s, -'With good modern inciliods, it 
appears that a community can be served by 
ilie labour of some 3 per cent of its labour 
force in farming, with about the same number 
, ii</aj»ed indirectly in supplying equipment and 
fci ijliseis.” Can any such proportimi be aimed 
,il in the foreseeable future for India with 
o\ir 70 per cent of the population now engaged 
.n agriculture and producing much less food 
r I rail needed ? We have had two grrod seasons. 
Hut in the debate in last session of the Lok 
S.ibha on the I'Vrod Ministry’s demand for 
giants, a member pointed out that the per 
lapita availability of .foodgrains in 1968 was 
li'ss than in some of the earlier years, indicating 
iliat population growth had nullified the 
icsnlts of increased food output. We have 
heard of the emergence of the “green rcvolu- 
uon” a high yieliling vaiicty programme, 
extensive use of fertilisers, protection through 
jKsticides, mechanised harvesting, cic. I'hc 
revolution has still to materialise, the present 
position being that 80 per cent of cultivated 
land is still subject to the vagaries of the 
monsoon. 

A study “The World Food Budget in 1970” 
made by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
diows that the world faces a dificit valued at 
about 6,800 million dollars, and that at 
present two-thirds of the world's population 
live in countries with inadequate nutritional 
diet. The nutritional deficit areas include of 
1 nurse Asia. It has been estimated that wilh 
the present rate of growth of population the 
U. S. will not be able to produce enough food 
to provide the deficit areas. It has been 
I'calised here that this country must attain 
self-sufficiency in food as early as possible. 
According to official estimate, with the use 



of new high-yielding food grains, chemical 
fertilisers, progressive- mechanisation and 
modern irrigation techniques India can expect 
to be self-sufficient in food supply by , 1971 
This is an optimistic estimate. On the 
assumption that the family planning campaign 
will make reasonable progress, and projecting 
the population to l>c 555 million in 1971 and 
585 million in 1976 some experts have estima¬ 
ted, if the target of a minimum level of nutri¬ 
tion is lo be attained by 1971, that available 
indigenous food supply will have to be 
increased by 35 per cent ceicals, 100 per cent 
pulses, 100 per .cent fruits and vegetables and 
85 per cent of animal products. On this 
basis the target of even .i minimum level of 
nutrition cannot be attained by 1971. It is 
evident that family planning and measures 
lo increase food production and productivity 
of agriculture must -go together to solve the 
problem of food sufficiency. 

In this connection it may be mentioned that 
the Draft of the Fourth Five Year Plan 
(1969-74) rightly sets out that “The success 
of the Fourth Five Year Plan will be judged, 
above all by performance in agriculture” 
and that “The pace of development in the 
agricultural sector sets a limit to the growth 
of mdustr>, of exports and of the economy as 
a whole and constitutes a major condition for 
achieving economic and social stability and 
improving the levels of living for the mass of 
the people.” The Draft Plan envisages a 
target for the Fourth Plan of 129 million tonnes 
of foodgrains as against the base level of 
98 million tonnes. ( The foodgrain output in 
1967-68 was 95*6 million tonnes and is expected 
to be somewhat higher for the year 1968-69). 
It is stated in the Draft that since there is very 
limited scope for bringing additional land 
under cultivation, the straiq^ for realising 
the production targets is primarily 'depen¬ 
dent on intensive agriculture and consists of 
the following key elements (1) continued ■ 
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expansion of irrigation facilities and re-orien¬ 
tation of irrigation practices ; optimum use of 
water and, in particular, integrated use of 
ground and surface water ; improvement in, the 
utilisation of existing irrigation potential 
through special programmes ; and measures 
to increase intensity of cropping; (2) 
expansion in the supply of fertilisers, plant 
protection materials, farm machinery and 
credit; (3) full exploitation of the possibi¬ 
lities of raising yields opened by the new seed 
varieties in the case of cereals ; (4) intensive 

eflbrts in selected suitable areas for raising 
tile yield levels of major commercial crops ; 
and (5) improvement in the agricultural 
marketing system in the interests of the 
producer along with the assurance of 
minimum prices for major agricultural 
commodities. It is further * stated that 
success in the achievement of foodgrains 
target is principally linked with the success 
of high-yielding varieties and multiple 
cropping programmes. In support of these, 
there will he schemes of major and minor 
irrigation, including large-scale energisation of 
pump sets through rural electrification and 
integrated use of ground water and surface 
water ; supply of inputs for plant nutrition 
and protection, and of machinery for farm 
operations ; reorganisation of credit, short, 
medium and long ; and strengthening of the 
rural infrastructure in other important ways 


including more village roads, better marketing 
facilities and adequate storage. There will 
also be agricultural research, extension and 
education including farmers’ education and 
field demonstration; substantial allocations 
have been made in the Plan to some of the 
more strategic financial and other institutions, 
old and new, connected with these program¬ 
mes. Some of the relevant institutions are : 
co-operative banks, credit societies, market¬ 
ing societies and National Co-operative Deve¬ 
lopment Corporation ( for credit, marketing, 
processing and storage) ; tlie Agricultural 
Refinance Corporation, Land Development 
Banks and Rural Elcclrificaiion Corporation 
( for land reclamation, soil conservation, minor 
irrigation and energisation of pump sets) ; 
Agricultural Credit Corporations ; Agro- 
industries Corporations ( in connection with 
agricultural machinery) ; Food Corporation 
and Fertiliser, Credit Guarantee Corporation 
( for food and fertiliser, as also storage) ; 
and Central Warehousing Corporation and 
State Warehousing Corporations (for storage). 
The Planners expect that, assured of 
stability of prices, supported by research 
and know-how, given the credit, inputs 
services and other supplies he needs, the 
farmer can be trusted to achieve in the 
next few years the level of production 
envisaged in the Plan. Whether these expec¬ 
tations will be realised time alone can show. 



HOW WE REHEARSE FOR THE MOON 

NEIL A. ARMSTRONG 


(While he was in training for his first space 
flight, the Gcmini-8 mission in March 19Gf>, 
Astronaut Neil A. Armstrong told news¬ 
men how he .and his colleagues prepare 
themselves for journeys to the moon At 
the time, Armstrong had no way of know¬ 
ing that he would ultimately be selected 
as commander of mankind’s first attempt 
to land men on the moon. Now, with 
that moon landing imminent, Armstrong’s 
1966 first-person arcount becomes very 
pertinent. Below is Armstrong’s own 
story about rehearsals for the historic 
mission in which he was to play the 
leading role ) 

There is no earthly way—literally— to 
practice an entire moon mission. For all 
our calculations and planning, it will be 
the first fulldrcss rehearsal. 

The best we can do until that day is to 
break the mission down into its components— 
launch, rendezvous, lunar landing, lunar 
take-off and re entry—and do our best to 
master each separate step with the help of an 
assortment of strange and sophisticated 
machines called simulators. 

In the early days of the U. S. Mercury 
manned space flight program, little was known 
about the rigors of space. So the astronauts 
who were being trained for the first orbital 
flights were subjected to all manner of 
torturous tumbling, whirling and centrifugal 
exercises, many of which, as it turned out, 
were quite needless. About the only device 
they had then for practicing the techniques of 
space flight was the old Mercury Procedures 
Trainer. 

r 


The simulators we have now would satisfy 
the fondest dreams of any astronaut. 
Through an ingenious variety of electronic 
and mechanical tricks, these machines help 
create a world of serious make-believe. As 
we train in that world we arc surrounded 
by the sights, .sounds, and even odors that we 
expect to encounter on a lunar journey. 

For example, at our headquarters in 
Floustoi), Texas, geologists of the U. S. 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra* 
tion have built a simulated hinarscape which, 
we believe, is so like the real thing that when 
wc step out onto the moon for the first 
time, it will be almost as familiar as our 
backyards. 

Familiarizing ourselves with the moon's 
gravitational pull -which is only about one- 
sixth that of the earth--was something else 
again. 

An astronaut would find it easy to leap 
20 feet ( 6 meters ) off the lunar surface. 
But he w’ould have to remember that his 
body mass remains the same, and bumping 
into a lunar rock at high s[}eed would 
hurt just as much as bumping into a 
boulder on earth at the same speed. Thus 
our training had to include learning how 
to walk on the moon, and the problem 
was to duplicate lunar gravity. 

An airplane can provide a brief approxi- . 
mation for its passengers by flying up and 
over in a kind of parabola, like an auto¬ 
mobile speeding over the crest of a hill. 
What we needed was a machine that 
would enable us to practice moon-walking 
for hours on end. 
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Engineers solved the problem by design¬ 
ing some excellent devices One of these 
is htted wilh cables that suspend us so that 
we can walk with only one-sixth of our 
weight on an inclined board. Another 
variation, called the “Peter Pan Rig,” 
carries us through the air on cables the 
same way that actors fly on stage. 

Some of our training devices are so 
complex that they cost millions of dollars 
to build They will have earned their 
keep, however, if they help us avoid just 
one catastrophe later on. For example, one 
simulator uses an electronic computer 
permitting us to rehearse all of the maneu¬ 
vers we Will be making on the flight to 
the moon. 

Information comes to the pilot through 
instruments, and he also looks out of a window 
at a huge cinerama-like pr(»jection of the 
approaching moon. With tins machine we 
practice a maneuver over and over until 
it becomes routine, if we make a mistake, 
we simply push a “reset” button that starts 
the mission over again. We joke that if 
W'C get into trouble on the actual mission, 


w'e’ll probably automaticaliy start fumbling 
for I he reset button. 

Despite all our training, an actual flight 
will require a certain amount of old- 
fashioned, “seat-of-ihc-pantb” flying. Bring¬ 
ing two spacecraft together in a rendezvous 
in space, as wc will have to do twice— 
once on our way to the moon, and again 
in moon orbit—will be like maneuvering 
a boat into a moving dock in the middles of 
the night with only a half-pint (less than 
a quarter of a liter ) of gas. Rut thanks to 
simulators the guesswork will be cut to a 
minimum. 

Several of the sunulaiors are so 
authentic that they even smell like the 

real thing. One day astronauts Gordon 
Cooper and Tom Stafford were inside the 
cockpit testing a new device that simulates 
a Gemini mission. Suddenly the console 
operator who runs the flight pulled a 

switch and the cockpit filled with smoke 
and the acrid smell of an electrical fire. 
Immediately Gordon and Tom reported, 
“Fire, Fire.” Then they found out the 

controller was only testing them. He had 

started a simulated fire—with a very real 
odor. 



INDIA'S EXPERIENCE OF TIED FOREIGN AID 

G. N'. GANDHI 


While the magnitude of economic aid is 
of greatest significanie in acceleialing the 
[jroccss of economic growth, n must be 
cinpliasiscd (hat magnitude by itself is not of 
a suOicicnt factor because a large volume of 
aid, unless of (he right type needed for a 
clevi'loping economy, may not produte (he 
same satisfactory rcsulls that a smaller volume 
(if an appropriate tvpe of aid rn.iy produce. 
The nature of aid, therefore, become impor¬ 
tant, for more than the quantum of aid for the 
purjicjse, of evaluating the aid in its true sense. 
Ill the pages that fcdlow. we shall examine at 
luilc length the nnphc.ations of t\ing aid to 
ilie purehases in donor c’ountiies which of 
late, has been the general jnactjc.e adopted 
by nearly all donors .is a policy while 
chshiirsing bilateral .ncl to the developing 
< onntrics. 

What is tied aid ? 

The tying of aid is sccuied in various foims 
such .as :— 

1. By restricting the payment in specific 
currencies. 

2. By release of non-covertible currencies. 

3. By imposing other restrictions such as 
use of food stock or technology of 
leading country or participation by 
nationals of lending countrv. 

4. By restricting the market and 

5. By restricting procurement from the 
lending country. 

While an aid giving country may use one 
or more of the above forms of lying aid to 
their lending, it is usually the last type which 
has become |n issue of controversy in the 
rgeipient cohptries, 


Causes for tying aid 

The main argument advanced in support 
of tviiig aid especially by countries like the 
United Stales, of laic, has been the balance of 
payinani diiricultics. But iving of aid is also 
motivated by other and equall> strong domes¬ 
tic reasons of the leading country and political 
faclots apart, they include commercial reasons 
for expanding exports of the lending countries. 
Thus Import-Export Bank of United States, 
with Its clear legislative in.andale to promote 
c.xjjort. is never cmpo^vc^ed to grant loans in 
any other form. Even loans administered 
by the l^S Agency for Inleniatioual Develop¬ 
ment (AID) which arc said to be tied primarily 
foi li.ilancr of juyment reasons are generally 
secured Irom llie congress ( supreme sanction¬ 
ing aulhoritv ) to .i large extent on commercial 
grounds. In the presentation to the Congress 
the AID Piogranime for the Fiscal year 1966, 
after pointing out that ‘"the U,.S procurement 
policy followed over the past four years have 
minimised the drain of our assistance pro¬ 
gramme on out balance of payment” the 
Adiniiiistratioii further argued that, “another 
result of AID’S procurement policy is susbs- 
tantial export business for private enterprise.” 
Many Congressmen (representing commerce 
and industi'y ) obviously are more interested 
with the export of their gewds than the 
balance of pavmeni and to the extent aid 
will help thcii exports expand, it is easy for 
the Administration to get more funds by tying 
aid. Most of other countries also tie their 
aid mainly on commercial grounds .in the 
form of tied suppliers credit—some under 
Government guarantee, other direct tied 
loans as is the case with the Eastern 
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countries, Japan and most of the Western 
'countries. 

Disadvantages of tied aid. 

While an advantage of untied aid is that 
it enalilcs recipient to use it for purchasing 
investment goods from the cheapest market, 
the tied aid restricts her option and hence 
reduces the value of as.sislance m real terms. 
We all know by our experience that U. S. 
machinery and equipment has been more 
expensive by about 5 to .20 percent as com¬ 
pared to Europc<in markets and 10 to 25 
percent as compared to Japan. As a conse¬ 
quence the true value of aid is reduced to 
80% or even less. The situation becomes all 
the worse for, while his choice of purchases 
is restricted to the markets of' donor, repay¬ 
ment of the loans and interest are not similarly 
tied to the purchases from the countries 
making repayment ( exception being Soviet 
block countries ) and this obviously adds to 
the onerousness of aid terms. Along with 
othe^ term.s and conditions such as high 
rate of interest and shorter maturities, the 
net aid is much reduced as the President 
World Bank pointed out recently “if the 
present tendency for the gross aid to stabilize 
and for the debt burden to increase rapidly 
continues, foreign aid will simply eat itself up 
before long”. The world bank report (1966-67) 
similarly records : “The dilTerence to the 
borrowing country in purchasing power 
between tied and untied assistance can be 
considerable”. 

Effects of Tied Aid on Recipients; 

In many" cases tying reduced the freedom 
of recipient to get optimum benefit from aid 
by getting goods of appropriate quality from 
the cheapest market. Tying also may delay 
the execution of projects and priorities of 
development programmes since import of lower 
priority may have to be accepted because they 


can be readily supplied by the providing 
country. It may also cause disruption and 
expense through the change over to a less 
economic source of supply, Widespread tying 
must also distort trade pattern and influence 
countries in the direction of lestriclive trade 
practices. With more aid given in tied 
form, cost of the development project also gel 
escalated. Pointing out monopolistic implica¬ 
tions of tied loans, an ECAFE Study adds, 
“In developed countiics the laws against 
restrictive practices stops at the national 
frontiers. T'hcy cxernpl practices effecting 
exports as well as the operation of great Inter¬ 
national cartels in shipping and oil which have 
highly questionable cflecls on the development 
of economics of Asia”. Therefore,.” Pur¬ 

chasing power of aid tends to be lower than 
that of free foieign exchange”. Assessing cost 
escalation in the developmental programmes 
of Pakistan as a result of tied aid, the 
ECAFFi report says, “The weighted average 
price for a sample of 20 developmental projects 
in Pakistan was found to be 51% higher in 
the lowest quotations from the tied sources 
than in the lowest quotation obtainable 
through International bidding. In the case 
of non-project assistance, it was found that 
prices of suppliers from the United States were 
40 to 50% above International level. Tliis 
same phenomena occurs where shipment must 
be made by donors flag ship”. 

Indian Experience: 

India has been receiving aid from a variety 
of sources. Almost all bilateral aid is tied 
to the purchases in the countries offering 
aid. This trend has especially been witnessed 
after 1958-60 when much of the U. S aid 
started getting tied to the purchases in the 
States on grounds of balance of payment 
reasons. The over all picture of tied and 
untied aid during the three plans is given 
at the end. The study of this ta&lp cspecialt'^ 
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Col. 4 and 6 clearly show that by and 
jaige bulk of the aid is tied and the extent 
varies from 66‘8% in tlie second plan to 
87*6% of the utilized aid in the third plan. 
Again whereas untied aid as proportion ol 
total aid in the second plan was large at iy’2% 
.IS compared to 17‘3“o m the first plan, it has 
further come down to 12'4% in the third 
plan indicating thus the trend how aid has 
been getting more and more tied. This show 
the overall picture of average 78% of the total 
aid being tied leaving only 22% in the form 
of untied nature. 

With as much as 3/4th of the aid tied to 
the purchases in the donor countries, while 
India must be facing terrible cost escalation 
and other effects, strangely enough the Govern¬ 
ment ijf India has made no such specific study 
1(1 unearth the implications of tied airl on the 
developmental programmes like the one 
ECAFE made for Pakistan. 

Soviet Block Aid : 

Soviet block aid too is completely tied to 
the purchases tn the lending country. As said, 
tins restricts India’s freedom to buy quality 
goods from the cheapest European markets. 

1 he tjualily of Soviet machinery, barring 
isolated cases, is generally said to be poor 
and the cost in certain cases comparatively 
high. But a di.stinct feature of the Soviet block 
aid is that it is not only tied to the purchase 
by the recipient in the lending country but 
also repayment of debt is tied to currency 
of recipient country through the export of 
gomls which is not the case with Western 
tied aid where repayment has to be made in 
convertible currencies. To (his extent the 
undesirable effect of Soviet block aid are 
mitigated. 


The Solution : 

The obvious solution lie in channelising, 
external assistance through multilateral 
agencies of the United Nations such as the 
World Bank, IDA ; U. N. Development Fund 
etc. in which case the aid is completely untied 
and the recipient free to buy from any market 
that suites her. This will not only enhance 
the net value of aid to the recipient but also 
increase International trade especially of the 
nations with smaller exports and competition 
amongst countries thereby enhancing overall 
prosperity of the Community of Nations. 

But channelising foreign aid through the 
multilateral agencies may get opposition of 
those who support it now for commercial 
reasons and to that extent may result in the 
over all reduction of aid. That indeed will be 
the worst keeping in view the present situation 
when more of aid is needed by the developing 
countries. Therefore the best course will be 
to persuade donars to untie aid and charge 
lower rates of interest for even when provided 
with untied assistance, the recipient by custom 
and tradition will have to depend for their 

purchases on the countries they have been 
doing earlier. Thus, Latin American couh|rie3 
may continue to depend for their require¬ 
ments on the American market ; Africa on 
the French and Commonwealth on the British 
market to a large extent. It is, therefore, 
liighly desirable that donors decide to com¬ 
pletely untied the aid and start charging the 

rate of interest that can be borne by the re- 
<‘ipient. This will promote both International 
flow of trade as well as the economic growth of 
poor developing countries. 


TABLE 

SHOWING TIED AND UNTIED AID DURING THE THREE PLANS 


Period 

FIRST PLAN ; 
Authorised : 
Utilized : 
SECOND PLAN 
Authorised ; 
Utilized : 
THIRD PLAN : 
Authorised ;— 
Utilized 
TOTAL,: 
Authoi^sed :~ 

Note 


Total aid 


365 

196 

1420 

891 

2494 

2096 


Value 

308 

162 

1054 

592 

2067 

1674 


Tied 

Percentage 

84.4./- 

83.7% 


74.3% 

66 . 8 % 


82.9% 

87.6% 


out of which 

V'alue 
57 
34 

366 
299 

427 
352 


(Rs. Crorcs) 

Untied 

Percentage. 

15.6./- 

17.3% 

25.7% 

33.2% 

17.1% 

12.4% 


4279 3429 80% 850 20% 

3113 2428 78% 685 22% 

-Above figures exclude Commodity Assistance given under Pl-480, 



Current Affairs 


RUSSO-AMERICAN ARMS RACE 

There is an arms race going on at this 
moment between the U. S. A. and the 
U. S- S. R, This has mainly one outstan¬ 
ding and all important aspect, that of nuclear 
arms- The U. S. A. have, they say, over 
1000 ICBM with single or multiple nuclear 
war heads and the U.S.S.R. have about 
700/800 of the 'same. But the U-S S.R. are 
gaining ground while the U.S.A. are at the 
same level as before. There is also the 
question of ballistic missiles delivered from 
sub-marines and in this the U.S.A. are very 
much superior to the U.S.S.R The Russians 
are however building more and more of 
these submarines and will soon reach parity 
with the Americans. The Americans are 
perhaps engrossed with the conquest of space 
and are devoting more time, energy and 
money to sending space crafts to the Moon 
or Mars than they are to building nuclear 
submarines or ICBM. If the purpose 
behind space research is non-military the 
American space program would appear to be 
praiseworthy. The Russian attachment to 
the idea of developing their nuclear war 
potential may be the result of their inter¬ 
national position vis a vis other powers and 
cannot thus bt condemned. But if the 
Russians contemplate superiority over all 
other powers in the field of nuclear arma¬ 
ments, that cannot be called a very luadable 
objective. The idea of multiple war heads 
for ballistic missiles appear to be the current 
martial ideal, because it would cause more 
destruction per launching of an ICBM. It 
may be that the Americans are quietly 
changing over to this type of weapons while 
the Russians are merely increasing the 
number of their missiles- Whatever that 
may be, the arms race is a bad thing and 
should not be allowed tO be over done. 
The Pravde recently moralised about wasting 


money and national resources after sending 
manned missions to the Moon. It opined 
that while humanity had unsatisfied essential 
wants, it was wrong to spend money on 
such missions. This may be correct; but 
the demands of scientific progress always 
precedes those of elementary human needs, 
and nobody can justify the holding up of 
programs of science and technology for the 
reason that there are famines or lack of 
clothes, housing and medicine. For, pro¬ 
gress in science and technology enentually 
helps humanity to conquer want. Mere 
diversion of available funds to remove want 
has not worked so far. Only countries 
which have achieved great progress in science 
and technology have been able to solve the 
problem of poverty. 

There is of course a military use for most 
skills, techniques and findings of technology 
and science and space flights, space vehicles 
or artificial satellites too can be put to 
military use. There is certainly no guarantee 
that the conquest of space will not be used 
in that manner ; rather one fears that artifi¬ 
cial satellites will be used for launching 
destructive missiles. Of course these satell¬ 
ites can be destroyed too. 

The defensive side of nuclear warfare is 
iiow quite highly developed. No ballistic 
missile has a chance of reaching its target 
without facing counter attacks from defen¬ 
sive missiles which will be radar guided 
and will seldom fail to destroy the on coming 
ICBM. But some will go through and 
destroy the silos of other countries. The 
defensive missiles which will hit the ICBM 
before they reach their target will cause 
great damage to neutral countries lying 
between the territories ^ of the warring 
nations. No part of the world will be safe 
because the trajectories of the nuclear 
weapons will pass over cou)aj3:|e|. of 
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world. The only way of saving the world 
from the disaster that a nuclear war will cer¬ 
tainly bring is to stop making nuclear 
weapons This is hardly likely now with 
an irresponsible war monger like China in 
the field. 

INDIA NEEDS FOREIGN AID 

The Mysore Economic Review has published 
an account of a iheetmg in Paris, which 
should interest people in so far as it makes 
clear India’s requirements to borrow money 
from abroad. 

The Consortium of Governments and 
Institutions interested in development assis¬ 
tance to India met in Paris on May 22 
and 2!>, 19^9 under the chairmanship of the 
World Bank. 

The purpose of the meeting was to review 
the progress of economic development in 
India and to consider India’s aid require¬ 
ments for the fiscal year beginning April I, 
and the terms on which aid should be 
made available. 

The meeting commended the considera¬ 
ble improvements in India’s economic situ¬ 
ation in 1968/69. All Consortium members 
Welcomed the continuation of the momentum 
ot growth in agricultural production the 
substantial recovery in industrial production, 
the restoration of a stable price level and the 
eiiorts mtide in the last budget to mobilize 
additional resources for development... 
Members also commended steps India was 
taking to extend the family planning pro¬ 
gramme, for which budgetary appropriations 
during the next five years are planned at a 
level 12 times the amount spent during the 
Third Plan period. 

Members agreed that, for the year which 
Tiegan April 1, 1969 India required non¬ 


project assistance of about S 700 million, 
including approximately S 1(X) million in the 
form of debt relief. Towards this total of 
JJ 700 million most members indicated the 
contributions they would be able to make, 
subject to necessary approvals and others 
expected to be able to do so later in the 
year. 

India’s need for increased project assis¬ 
tance as an essential complement to non¬ 
project aid was also recognized and Consor¬ 
tium members agreed that India’s request 
for S 400 million was reasonable and that 
efibrts would be made too meet it. 

BRAIN DRAIN FROM INDIA 

Persons of Indian origin who have mig¬ 
rated to the U.S.A. and Canada gave us an 
idea of monement of population from India 
for economic reasons. There are substantial 
numbers of Indians migrating to other 
countrit’.s too. The United Kingdom would 
top the list among such countries. West 
Germany will probably come high on the 
list, '['he total number of immigrants from 


India into the U.S.A. during 

the period 

1062 -66 was 5392 

. Tlic number of persons 

going to Canada 

were 6894- 

On splitting 

up these figures 

we find that 

immigrants 

with occupation 

numbered 

3315 for 

the U. S. A. and 3243 for Canada. 

Further analysis 

shows the 

undernoted 

divisions 



Class of Persons 

In the U.S.A. 

In Canada 

Professional 



Technical and 



kindred workers 

2604 

1967 

Engineers 

1074 

408 

Natural Scientists 

155 

206 

Physicians 

87 

164 

Professional Nurses 

14 

150 

Social Scientists 

38 

— 



IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 

(5) 


Necohu B.ingla welcomed us a^aiii. Hcmlaia 
Dc\'i luul gr»nc lo help the hoys who had 
taken the female roles. Site came hack, hear¬ 
ing of our anival. \Ve were, to see the play- 
after dinner, so we rushed aliont, getting leady. 
When dinner was almost over, it was later 
than we had planned and an older student 
came m to infotui us (hat the songs had begun. 
Wc left our unfimslied meal and almost ran 
all the way to Natvaghar. My father and 
Prasanta Chandra had still not had ihcir 
me.d. 

The pla\ had already begun. Devadatta and 
Bikramdcv were on the stage—they were 
Kshitimohan habu and Ajit Kumar Chakra- 
varii. Rabmdianath was still unwell and had 
not taken any role. Santoshbabu was Kumar 
Sen but I do not now rcmcmlicr the names 
of the boys in the female roles. 

Radmdranath was sealed in front of the 
ladies’ enclosure. The hall was dimly lit by llic 
foot-lights oil the stage and we could not see 
him clearly. But w-e did realise that he had 
changed considcralily since his illness. From 
a disiance lie was giving directions to the par¬ 
ticipants. He scolded an attendant for talking 
in the hall—he admonished two boys who had 
dropped the screen at the wrongtime. 'I’his 
was the first time wa; saw him irritated. 

After the show wc met Kshtimohan babu and 
Santosh babu. but both of them left soon after. 
Now we saw the poet coming out of the hall— 
he was noticeably thinner and pale. The 
original guest-house w^as still his residence and 
wc walked with him all the w'ay. As father 
had yet to have his dinner, -the poet asked for 


some food and tiiev both sat down to eal, 
wliile a lively discussion continued. 

My little brother Mulu was with us. Where 
was lie to sleep .'’-—Someone asked. Mulu had 
liked the guest-house and wished to stay theic 
with father. Raliindianaih smiled and said, 
“lie knows very well that for good food he 
should go to Ncerhii Bangla. but foi a good 
sleep he should remain here.’’ Finally Mulu 
did c'onic back with us to Neechu Bangla — 
may be to listen to all that wc had to say. 

We hurried to bed, wisliing to get up early 
ne.xt jiiorning for the rnandir. We slept fitfully 
and could not rise as early as was planned. 
But w'f set out of the house early enough and 
strolled about in the garden and m llie open 
fields in fiont of us. We told Hernlala Devi 
that W'e shall go to the maiuhr when wc hear 
tlie bell ringing. W’e paid brief visits to the 
professors’ cpiariers and then reached the man- 
dir with the sound of the bell. 

^Ve realised how seriously ill he had been, 
when we saw the jioet in the light of the day. 
It must have been his tremendous mental and 
physical slicngth that had pulled him through. 
In his concluding sermon he asked the school 
children to bid him good-bye—we were sur¬ 
prised and worried. Was he planning to go 
abroad again ? 

After the prayers the poet returned home. 
We did not see him walk about as much as he 
did before his illness. We were to have return¬ 
ed to the city that evening; but our ashram 
friends implored us to stay for that night. We 
could not decide just then. After breakfast at 
Neechu Bangla we went out ’ again and did 
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not return till the heat of th<5 sun became 
unbearable. Santosh babu’s wife and her young 
sisters also went home—they had all gone for 
a walk with as. 

We had wished to see the poet once more, 
but we were told that he was busy attending 
a teachers’-meeting. After lunch we spent the 
afternoon indoors, as it was awfully hot outside. 
Hcmlata Devi discussed various topics with us 
and kept us busy and happy. 

It the evening we packed our belongings 
and went to the guest-house to pay a farewell 
viMt to the poet. As we entered, we saw 
Dwijendranath coming down the stairs. Hera- 
laia Devi introduced all of us and then 
Dwijendranath turned to go. 

In the middle room, upstairs, we saw 
Rabindranath sitting with my father and 
Ratlii babu. 'I'hey were having a meal together. 
We sat in a corner and chatted among ourse¬ 
lves. After a while the poet came up to us 
saying, “I have written several new songs this 
tunc—do ask Ajit to sing them for you.” 

Sri Gyanendranath Chattopadhyay was 
ihcn a Professor at Santiniketan. He was 
gtung to get married and some of his colleagues 
v\cre going with him to his wedding. They 
all came in now to bid the Poet good bye. 
Rabindranath said,' ‘So, all of you are rushing 
out for a good feast ? ‘Mishtannam itarey 
janah” 

There were too many people around him, 
s'j we left the room to climb up to the terrace. 
Mulu and a little girl started running and 
chasing each other about. When we went 
downstairs again, Rabindranath said, “What 
were you doing up there ? I could hear clouds 
>'timbling-^r were you swimrping in the arti¬ 
ficial rain ?” 

After talking for a tvfole about Mr. Myron 
f'lielps, ^ 'jHiet'told us about his plans of 
building a feiy in. Shelaidah and taldng a 
group of. hia fi^hds tNsre "But 


that rumour about my foreign trip upset all 
my plans” he said. 

Shelaidah was excellent for rowii^ and 
swimming. The poet said, “I was quite 
swimmer in my childhood. Do any of you- 
swim ?” All except one of us said, “No’\ 
Rabindranath said, “my danghter-in-law is 
really brave. She cannot swim, but she cross¬ 
ed the river twice, wearing a life-belt. The 
other girls did not go near the water at all.” ' 

A sudden storm arose and we got up to 
go near the 'terrace again. “Well, who can 
stop you now ?” said the Poet. When a, 
school-boy began to close the doors and 
windows, Rabindranath remarked, “When ’ 
sand gets into my eye, I realise why I wrote 
‘Ghokher Bali.” 

When our storm-watching was over, we 
came down to find the poet still sitting there 
with a few people gathered around him. He 
was discussing the recently held literary confere¬ 
nce at Chiusura and he described to us the 
persistent belligerence shown there by Sri 
Suresh Samajpati. Some one else reported that 
at the conference, a certain Akshay babu had ; 
tried to eulogise the conservatism of iChinsura 
by staling that, Keshab Chandra Sen had visi¬ 
ted the town 122 times but could not convert 
a single person there. Rabindranath laughed ‘ 
and said “A hundred and twenty-two times 1 ' 
They must be as immoveable as Achalayatan 1” 
Some writers were discussed—the poet praised 
the writings of Nirupama Devi and Satyendra- - ‘ 
nath Datta. He also liked the narrative and 
descriptive qualities of Sharat Kumari Chau- 
dhurani’s work. He asked us whether we - 
knew her daughter. The poet’s friend, Shri 
Loken Palit, was then the magistrate at Ban* 
kura and he had invited him there. Father t, 
said, happily, “Excellent! Do go there”. The';i? 
poet said, “I have already planned to visit K*/ ' 
Shelaidah—so this has to be some other time.” 

Then came requests for songs. In his ustntl, / 
wayherepUed, "Ohl Is this what you were -. 
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aiming at ?” He called for Ajit Kumar Chak- 
■ ravarti, but he could not be found. Rabindra¬ 
nath said, “Well, I shall do what I can. I 
will make many mistakes—if I do not teach 
' the songs to others. I tend to forget the tunes, 
completely. It was so much more convenient 
when Dinii was here.” He brought his song 
book from the next room and sang quite a few 
songs. I remember one, “Tumi cktu kebol 
bosetay diyo kachay.” I had then copied out 
the song lines in my notebook, which was lost 
later unfortunately. After some songs he stopp¬ 
ed to ask, “Do you feel tired i No one can 
listen to songs all the time.” We asked him to 
rest for a while and he answered. “I do not 
need rest.” 

Wc returned to Neerhu Bangla when the 
sun went down. We were to go for a walk after 
refreshments. It took us sometime to collect 
a few companions, and then we went for a 
long walk. We had wanted to see the Kopai 
river, a tiny one, a few miles from Bolpur. 
But our two guides had two routes, so, after 
several detours, wc reached it. Some of us 
were thirsty after so much walking. Wc were 
lucky to have the bright moon shining above 
us—there may have been more trouble other¬ 
wise. Wc came back very late and exhausted. 
We could not sleep too long, as we had to gel 
ready to catch the early morning train. Several 
of the school-boys were also returning to the 
city. It was a crowded train and there was 
just about standing room all the way. 

In late April, 1912, Rabindranath visited 
Calcutta again. He came to discuss some pro¬ 
blems about the school, with my father. He 
had to face some opposition whenever he tried 
to change a few of the old regulations. The 
teachers had wanted to expel some of the 
-rbwdicr boys, but the poet had placed him- 
; jself as their guarantor and never regretted his 
'.^ecision. The boys stopped their mischi^ the 
i^Bjoment they realised that -he was responsible 
'fer them. Later he told my father ‘'Now that 1 


have managed to build it up a bit. I fear that 
it all may slide down again when I am gone. 
Please try to watch over it whenever you visit.” 
Turning to us he said, “Wc have fixed a date 
again ; we are going on the 29th. Rathi and 
Bowma are also going with me. I can’t have 
you joke about this any more—wc are surely 
going this time. Visit my school when it re¬ 
opens and watch our boys eat. They cat i so 
happily and ask for so many things.” From 
our place he left for another appointment. 

We had not hoped to see him again befoae 
his trip abroad, as we were leaving for Darjee¬ 
ling soon. But father received a letter on the 
4th of May, which informed us that the poet 
was still in town and was visiting us that 
evening. 

He talked about Shri Gokhale’s Elementary 
Education Bill that evening, He was displeased 
about Sri Bipin Chandra Pal’s opposition of 
this Bill. He thought that the Bill was our 
only way to mass education. Afterwards, he 
talked feelingly about the extraordinary acts 
of valour shown by the passengers of the Sink¬ 
ing “Titanic.’* He said, “We do not see such 
heroism in our country. The extreme cowar¬ 
dice shown here, in a minor boat mishap, is 
quite unique, There is a major flaw in us, 
somewhere—otherwise we would not act this 
way. People take ofTence if these facts are 
stated, but it is high time someone spoke out.” 
Then he stood up, saying, “I have to rush now, 
nothing has been packed, so much is yet to 
be arranged.” Father asked, “I suppose, this 
time you would not come to Calcutta much 
earlier than your departure ?” Rabindranath 
laughed and said* ’‘Just two days before I 
leave ; and none shall be given an opportunity 
this time. Of course, people have now also 
realised my capacities.” He left soon after. 
A few days later we Icft.for Darjeelir^. 

On the ISth or 16th of May, he sent a htttet' 
to father, from Shelaidah. ,He also sen* 
an instalment from hii remiiflicejA9^ > Shta 
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was because he knew that I have been collect¬ 
ing his manuscripts. I kept the envelope too, 
with my name and address written in his hand. 
In his letter he said that they were starting 
for Bombay on the 10th of Jaistha. Later 
Charucliandra wrote to us about his depar¬ 
ture. We did get occasional news from the 
poet, although he wrote very few letters from 
England. We used to feel tremendously pleas¬ 
ed and proud, .when we heard of the honour 
and reverence shown to him wherever he 
went. 

About this time, “Prabasi” published his 
•‘Rogir Naba Barsha.” I was then very ill 
myself, so the essay had a particular meaning 
lor me. The “Tattwabodhini Patrika” would 
also print some of his letters from England, 
Whenev^er he wrote to father he would send his 
blessings to my sister and me. My heart 
stdl yearns for his blessings, but who is to 
carry them to me ? 

My brother left for England on the 5th 
of September. He used to meet the poet in 
London, or in other parts of England. The 
poet’s later letters would often mention my 
brother. Sometime later, Santosh babu came 
to Calcutta and gave us more news about 
Rabindranath. He used to write letters to 
the ashramites, long and descriptive ones. 
Pratima Devi did not know much English 
then, but she had made friends with all the 
passengers, in the boat with the help of a 
smattering of three languages. This pleased 
the poet very much. We also read some of 
the letters written to Gharuchandra. We heard 
from various sources that a Wave of surprise 
and awe was surging over London’s literary 
world, since his arrival there. The English 
Gitanjali was to be published soon—we were 
told. Some London editors seemed to have 
remarked that his impact on London Society 
was someting unprecedented. William Rothen- 
stein wrote about him, *'He stands easily the 
first the , world/’ Each l^gaU had 


felt wildly proud of his achievements, in those 
days—this I had realised, even then, as ai\- 
immature girl. When Rothenstein had first 
attempted a drawing of the poet’s face, he 
had set it aside after sometime and said, "It 
is not possible to draw you.” 

Gharuchandra received a letter from the 
poet, most probably on the 21st of September, 
He sent it upstairs for us. The concluding 
lines were, "My namashkar for Ramananda' 
babu, and please tell Santa—Sita that, sitting 
before this wide road, in a giant building. 
I sometimes think of their tiny alley, so quiet, 
and secure.” 

About this time the two of us brought out 
a book of fables named "Hinduslhani Upa- 
katha.” We sent a copy to Rabindranath itl 
London. He sent back a beautiful letter,, 
which, sadly, we have lost now. I remember 
only a single line from it. He teased us about 
our using the word ‘Sahanubhuti’ in the book. 
Rabindranath wrote, "I have not the slightest 
sympathy ( Sahanubhuti) for ‘Sahanubhuti !” 

I believe the India Society arranged for 
the publishing of the English Gitanjali My 
sister and I were sent one copy—-bound in 
white silk, with gold lettering on the cover, it 
was beautiful. 

From England the poet went to America. 
We heard that he lived in Urbana . (Illinois) 
for some time. Protima Devi took admission 
in a college there and they were to stay Uiere 
for two years. But later we were told that 
Rabindranath was returning home by 
August. 

Eventually he did come back in September 
1913. As he went straight to Santiniketan, we 
could not meet him right then. We stayed for 
over a month in Darjeeling, widi Sir Nilratar^ 
Sarkar and his family. Our parents aftd, 
brothers remained in Calcutta. We heard froiQ, 
father that the poet had come to the city anA 
called on him. When he had heard that Wi 
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; were away, he had said, “But I had come 
'. to meet them, really.” 

Returning from College on 14th November, 
1913, I heard that Rabindranath had been 
awarded the Nobel Prize. The city of Cal- 
cutta was all astir. Satyendranath Datta was 
the first to rush to inform the poet, but as 
he did not know how to word a telegram, he 
sought the help of others and was delayed in 
the process. By then someone else had already 

■ sent a telegram. There was great excitement 
in Santiniketan and we heard that even 
Dwijendranath Tagore had run all the way 
from Nccchu Bangla to embrace his brother 
and exclaim, “Rabi ! You have won the Nobel 
Prize !” The poet himself had remained un¬ 
perturbed. Handing the telegram to one of the 
professors he had said, “Your building is 
coming up.” Lack of funds had postponed 
the building of a larger wing for the school. 

Some Calcuttans planned to go in a special 
train to the ashram to felicitate Rabindranath. 
We decided to join the group. 

The special train left for Bolpur on Novem¬ 
ber 23. It was a Sunday. For some reason 
the original collapsible bridge over the river 
was di.sconnectcd at that time. The special- 
train travellers were the suflFerers—they crossed 
the Hooghly on a ferry boat to reach Howrah 
station. It took almost two more hours to 
collect all the Ticket-holders. The train was 
decorated with flags and festoons and a band 
of Shehnai-players was travelling with us. 
They however, did not start playing before we 
had left Bandel station. Howrah was crowd¬ 
ed, and Sir Jagdish Chandra, who was to 
preside over the function, reached the station 
very late. Dr. Prankrishna Achatya kept 
maJting teasing remarks about the unpractical 
ways of learned men. As the train steamed 
out, the travellers began singing and talking 
: in gay adandon. When the Shehnai party 

■ jdined in after Bandel junction-crowds gather¬ 
ed on both sides of the tracks to watch this 


unusual aflair. At Burdwan many got down 
to enjoy the delectable Sita Bhog and Mihidana 
of that town. Then we discovered that a 
small fire had started under our compartment. 
We hurriedly transferred ourselves to a new one. 
Prankrishna Acharya remarked, “If the special 
train had burnt down, the entire Brahmo 
Samaj would have been wiped out!” Indeed 
most of the travellers that day were Brahmos. 
A song rehearsal ensued afterwards. 

A large Crowd greeted us also at Bolpur. Some 
had come to welcome us and others had just 
come to see the special train. The school¬ 
boys and teachers wore ochre robes. The 
women were carefully guided out of the station 
and into cars. There were not many cars 
around the area in those days, but there were 
quite a few for the older and frailer guests. We 
of the younger group began walking. The hot 
sun made us uncomfortable at first—but soon 
it was covered by clouds. The people of 
Bolpur had never seen such a crowd, so men 
and women rushed out of houses to watch our 
enthusiasm. 

Nearing the ashram we noticed an orna¬ 
mental arch, decorated with flowers and leaves. 
Above it, in large letters, we read “Swaga- 
tam”. Some tried to mark our foreheads 
with Sandal-paste, but there were too many 
of us. As we crossed the gateway we noticed 
some new buildings. 

We met Meera Devi and Kamala Devi here 
again. They took us to the ceremonial square. 
After sometime Prolima Devi came and sat 
near us. The ladies’ isnclosure was separate, 
but many of us sat out in the open area to get 
a better view. The poet had not arrived yet. 
Arrangements were being made to nominate 
the president and to present the felicitations 
formally. The boys, under the guidance of 
Kshitimohan babu and Dinu ,babu, wel¬ 
comed the guests wrth a Vedic Chant. Then 
five chosen members of the party left tii® p^ace 
to u^cr the poet into the meting. ® 



few minute the poet came in with the others. 
We had seen him so long ago—he was looking 
so much better after that rest-cure abroad. He 
sat down on a raised earthen platfrom, 
which was covered with lotus leaves. All 
around it were beautiful Alpana decorations. 
The poet was garlanded and sandal paste was 
smeared on -his brow. After this Jagadish 
Chandra read out the formal address. He also 
presented the poet a potted ‘Sensitive Plant.’ 
Sri Puranchand Nahar placed a garland of 
gold lace around the poet’s neck and gave him 
a bottle of attar. He also recited two lines 
from a Hindi poem, which said that the poet 
had free access to places where even the sun 
(ould not enter. Many guests were busy with 
their cameras. Some of the photos were shown 
to us later. A Muslim gentleman and two 
Englishmen also spoke a few words. 

Rabindranath began to speak after all the 
others. We had heard that his answer to tlie 
felicitations will be in the form of a newly 
composed song, “Ay monihar amay nahi 
shajay.’* Most probably he had not planned 
to speak at all that day. But although there 
were many Bengalis who loved him dearly 
then, and many do even now, there was at 
that time no dearth of Bengalis who had 
always borne malice towards him and had 


tried to malign turn before others. Some of' 
them had gathered there that day and were- 
sitting right in front of him. The sight of ; 
them may have changed his mind. The deepi 
hatred that he always felt for every form of 
untruth and hypocrisy, spilled out in his fiery,, 
spirited speech. 

I still remember how bewildered and: 
stunned we felt, listening to him. His sincere 
admirers were pained and deeply shocked. 1 > 
can stil see our stupefied and surprise^' ; 
expressions. 'I 

My ancient diary retains some of the Une^. .: 
of the poet’s speech. Being immature, 1 coul^s 
not have retained his flawless style, but it ; 

/'•'v 

somewhat like this, “Tliere are many in thi? ) 
land who have no genuine love for me^this't,-’! 
know very well. Today many have been' 
carried away by an unexpected wave of happi^: 
ness, but when the current recedes, the slhaaifc'^ 
will be exposed again, step by step. 1 ant ■ 
thankful that the one, to whom I oflcred mycC 
Gitanjali, accepted it. If I have gained any 
reward, it lies treasured within me. May 
spirit not have the misfortune of feeling anyfi 
elation in receiving any other prize* I acCepf.; 
the felicitations, in honour of all those wbt^"- 
have come here today—but these do not rcatiti.v 
my heart.” [ To be continued ] 


( Translated from the Bengali by Sm. Shyamasree Lai) 
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The people of South East Purulia, West 
i^engal, have set up an organisation for starting 
Ramananda Centenary College at Laulara, 
^idistrict Purulia, They have arranged with 
Manbhum Ananda Ashram, Nityananda 
|f^t to look after the work of management 
J^ the proposed College. At present the main 
l^^ngs have been built and further land 
Hhd materiak have been secured to complete 


the premises required for the Ramananda 
Centenary College. The College will be affi¬ 
liated to the Burdwan University and the 
promoters and sponsors have deposited Rupees 
Fifty Thousand only in the United Bank of 
India Ltd., Purulia, West Bengal as part of 
tlie fund required to be created for obtaming 
the affiliation. A further spm of Rupees Fif^ 
thousand will be rcquii^ to complete the 



COMPLETED BUILDING 

Fund. Some money has been promised by will issue receipts for the same. The donatio^ 

severaF persons through the Modern Review, will be gratefully acknowledged by the Pi?o4 

All donations to the Ramananda Centenary moters and sponsors and the names of th<^ 

College Fund should be sent to the United donors will be published in the Modtrp 

Bank of India Ltd., Purulia, West Bengal who Review. 






EMPIRE OF THE NEW NABOBS 

NIRMAL K. GHOSH 


Shri N. G. Roy, a share-holder of the Hashimara Industries 
Ltd. sent a letter to the Managing Agents of the Company 
under dated 2.1.1969, which is reproduced here below 


2. 1. 60 

From 

Shri N. C. Roy, B.Com., LL.B., F.G.A., 

£x. Chairman, Powerloom Enquiry 
Commission, West Bengal. 

To 

Messrs Davenpot & Co., Pr. Ltd., 

Managing Agents of Hashimara 
Industries Ltd. 

Subject: Report & Statement of accounts 
of the Hashimara Industries Ltd., for the year 
ended 31.3.67. 


Dear Sirs, 

Received your aforesaid accounts and 
report which on face of it show illegal, 
ultravires and perverse for the reasons noted 
below : 


L Hashimara Ind. Ltd., which was 
previously known as Hashimara Tea Co., Ltd. 
having its gardenland under Leasehold 
; agreement with Govt, of West Bengal, with 
Jts regtd. office at Calcutta is regtd. under 
Indian Companies Act, with Registrar of 
■Jt. Stock Companies. West Bengal for the 
purpose of plantation and production and 
. ipales of Tea. 


' , Z, Saksheria Cotton Mills Ltd., with its 
office at Bombay is regtd, under 
Companies Act, with Registrar of 
$tQ0k Companies, Maharastra, for the 
of production and sales of cotton 


AA i. 



3. Hashimara Tea Co., changed its 
name to Hashimara Ind. Ltd., to carry on 
business in cotton goods. 

4. The ulterior motive was to absorb the 
sinking Cotton Mills managed by son-in-law 
of influential person who directly control 
Davenport Macleod-SurajmuU NagurrauU 
Groups. 

5. The Hashimara Ind. Ltd., severed 
partnership with Saksheria Cotton Mills Ltd. 
with effect from l-7*66 under the pressure 
of shareholders and Company Law Board. 

6. The statement of accounts presented 
before the shareholders must show separately 
the audited Mfg., Trading, Profit and Loss 
accounts of the Saksheria Cotton Mills,, for 3 
months ending 30. 6. 66 and full year’s 
accounts of Hashimara Tea Garden separately. 
The agreed and real share of profit & loss 
of Cotton Mills for 3 months should only 
be incorporated in the accounts of Hashi¬ 
mara Industries. 

7. Presenting of accounts showing pur¬ 
chases, sales consumption of cotton and 
stores etc., of Cotton Mills and Tea garden 
in lump b highly improper, illeg^ and 
ultravires under Indian Companies Act as 
from the accounts it appear that:— 

7.(a) , Raw materialt churned 

(cotton) B*. 38,19,016 
‘ ' ' . \ ' v* 

(b) PuTctuHfes of finished ' ' 

oottion {ffoductf 




*(p) Kitcha^ o^' fiai«Jwjd & 
neini fmishied cotton 
products 

(d) Sale of cotton goods 
t (e) Processing charges 

(f) Stock of cotton goods 

(g) Compensation for 
non-fulfilment of 
cotton contracts 


3,424 
1,">7,19,014 
1,63,56,388 
51,300 


19,719 


or in other words manufacturing account 
of Cotton Mills has been incorporated but 
following expenses have been recorded 
together to misled Shareholders, Taxation 
department and State. 

From whom purchases of Cotton products 
(') has been made ^ Is it from Saksheria ^ 
How this has been incorporated in the 
accounts of Cotton Mills and Hashimara 
l>ooks by a single entry 

If purchases from Saksheria been made 
then how (fj processing charges come into 
ac< ount of Hashimara ^ 


(h) 

Consumption of stores 



&* spare parts Rs. 

29,98,199 

(i) 

Power &. Fuel 

13,84,706 

(j) 

Repairs to building 

2,37,392 

(k) 

Repairs to Machinery 

3,13,308 

(1) 

Salaries, wages, 

95,62,985 

bonus & gratuity 

(m) 

Contribution to 


Provident & other funds 

6,19,584 

(n) 

Workmen Staff W elfarc 


expenses 

13,59.181 

t (o) 

Insurance 

4,52,938 

(P) 

Interest 

11,38,896 

(q) 

Rent 

68,931 

(r) 

Miscellaneous expenses 

29,27,548 

(s) 

Directors Fees 

7,200 

(t) 

Mg. Agents remuneration 

45,000 

(u) 

Sales charges 

6,96,985 

(v) 

Short fall in premium 
under export incentive 

99,534 


scheme 

(•) 

Salaries etc., (f) Insurance for 


previous year Rs. 6,72,173 and Rs, 19,003 
respectively charged in this year’s accounts ? 


-f , i s , 

t 

Is fF aftet’ thodght to get any thing f*of 
Saksheria ? 

You should further explain under what 
agreement and why you arc benevolent td 
Saksheria Cotton Mills by paying Ri. 
lakhs under the term Leave St Licence 
and misleading shareholders with partner^ 
ship loss Rs. 7. 

On whose sake (Hashimara or Saksheria ?) 
interest Rs, 11,38,896 debited and to whom, 
payable ^ 

You should revise the complete accounts. 
You should furnish (a) Names and addresses 
of person to each of whom payment of 
Salaries exceeding Rs, 1,000 per month 
have been paid. 

(bl Names and addresses of persons ttr' 
each of whom payment over Rs. 5,000 
have been made. 

(c) The miscellaneous expenses should.; 
be broken up showing details. ' 

Profit & Loss a c {Credit side) 

•(i) Sundry receipts Rs 1,40,702, 
(li) Interest on loans & 

deposits 1,74,616; 

(lii) Excess provision of 

previous year w. back 64,413 

The account show Loss Rs. 5,75,709, thwi 
why provision of Taxation Rs. 3,50,000 hu 
been made .>* 

8. Balance Sheet (Asset side) 

Investment at cost 

Ofd. Shares of India Jute 

Co.. Ltd. Rs. 1,99420 


„ „ „ British India ' 

Corpn. Ltd 11,46,11^ 

„ „ „ HuldibariTea 

Assn. 4,18,68?' 

„ „ ,, New Chumta 

Tea Co., Ltd. l,06,08i 

„ „ „ Tecsta Valley . 

Tea Co. Ltd l.lB.m 


. . . |■ ^ |||| 

Rs. 19,98,2$0f; 

r * 

Other shares 11,538' 

.. . iiiiiiitei 

Total Rs. 20,09,84^1 
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;■ It appears to obtain Managing Agency 
for Bajorias of India Jute Go,, Ltd. & 

' British India Corpn. Ltd., and to retain 
'.Managing .Agencies of Haldibari, New 
. Chumta & Teesta Valley, the innocent 
, shareholders have lost Rs, 6,37,726. (Rs. 
20,09,843 minus Rs. 13,72,117). Please 
furnish information in respect of dates of 
purchasing .shares showing No. of shares 
of each Company purchased and rate at 
which purchased ^ 

The investment at (when Bank rate 
is 10®.(, ) in Debcnture.s of Saksheria Cotton 
Milts Ltd. Rs. 40, l.'i.OOO is revolting as it 
appears from audit report Interest on In¬ 
vestment Rs. 2 40,900 (6®(, on Rs. 40,1."),000) 
has been considered doubtful. Hence, Prin¬ 
cipal Rs. 40,15,000 may be considered— 
‘Bad’ and to be written off 

You should explain from whom and 
on whose behalf ( Sakshcria ) Rs. 27,41,943 
is due under Sundry Debtors and which 
is considered Doubtful ? Is it from 
Saksheria ? 

Further, it is found Deposit with Saksheria 
Cotton Mills Ltd ,—Rs. 20,00,000 is 
doubtful. 

Further advances to the extent—Rs 53, 
309 is considered Doubtful, Is it from or 
a/c Sakshcria ? 

Following sums due from Saksheria 
Cotton Mills Ltd. may be considered Bad 


and Doubtful : 


Debentures 

Rs. 40,15,000 

Int. on above 

2,40,900 

Loans 

20,00,000 

Sundry Debtors ? 

27,41,943 

Advances 

53,309 


Rs. 90,51,152 


Contingent Liabilities 


Regional Commr, Prov. 
Fund, Maharastra 

Estimated amount of 
contracts 

Punjab Nat Bank 
(guarantee Rs. 1 crore) 

Import of machinery 
(Saksheria a/c) 


Rs. 3,46.485 
2,28,080 
100,00,000 
5,50,776 


Rs. 1,11,25,341 


Total : Rs. 2,01,76,493/- (Saksheria a/c) 
8 (contd.), Ficticious Assets—Direct 
expenditure of 1967-68. Rs. 7,81,582. (Is this 
figure carried to B/sheet to show lower loss ? 

9. The most serious affair is that on 
the Liability side appears Loans and Credi¬ 
tors and these were raised on mortgage of 
Garden (Land of West Bengal Government) 


0) 

Scheduled Bank Rs. 

65,29,723 

(>•) 

Others 

4,48,000 

(iii) 

Interest due 

40.379 

(iv) 

Tea Board 

13,51,433 

(v) 

West Bengal Finance 
Corporation 

3,20,000 

(vi) 

Others 

12,55.001 

(vii) 

Interest accrued 

93,430 

(viii) 

Sundry Creditors 

28.68,346 

(ix) 

Provident Fund 
contribution 

3,94,313 

(X) 

Unclaimed Dividend 

13,563 

(xl) 

Provision for taxation 

16,77,520 

(xii) 

Other Provisions 

12,02,411 

(xiii) 

Bonus not provided for 

1,06,000 


Total; Rs. 1,63.00,033 


It cannot be understood the meaning 
of Tnt. Due’ & Tnt. accrued’ Rs. 40,379 
and 93,430 and • Others—Rs. 4,48,000’ & 
‘Others’—Rs. 12,55,001. 

The heavy outstanding Interest and non¬ 
deposit of Prov. Ftmd with Prov. Fund 
Commr. and non-payment of Bonus shows 
the Rankrupt state ,of afi<|hr8. 
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What is other provision—Rs. 12.02,411 ? 
Is it for would be liquidation expenses ^ As 
there is no profit why Rs. 16,77,529 provided 
for Taxation ? 

Why Loan from Tea Board—Rs. 15,51,435 
and from West Bengal Financial Corporation 
Rs. 3,20,000, Total Rs. 16,71,433 incurred 
for improvement of Garden and pledging 
assets of Hashimara be utilised for the 
insolvent Saksheria Cotton Aliils Ltd. or in 
t)ther words for Bajoria’s son-in-law’s 
interest ? 

The position of Hoshimaro Industries summonsed 
Total of Asset side Rs. 2,58,92,938 

Less Direct expendi¬ 
ture for 1967/68 not 
W. off; Rs. 7,81582 

Depreciated 

value of Invt. 6,37,726 

Saksheria a/c 2,01,76,493 2,15,95,801 

Balance 42,97,137 
Less Sundry Creditors & Others 1,63,00,033 

Defioit (—) Rs. 1,20,02.8% 

Less Pref. Sh. Rs. 3,00,000 + 

Ord sh. R s. 64.00,000=- 67,00,000 

Total Deficit (-) Rs. 1.87,02,896 

The aforesaid workings show that The 
Hashimara Industries Ltd. have become 
bankrupt. Bulk of Creditors, all prefcrencial 
and Ordinary Shareholders will receive big 
‘0’ in case of liquidation. 

The note of Lovelock & Lewis. Auditors, 
show that cost of closing stock was not available 
to them. Was it not available to Manage¬ 
ment as well ? What is the realised price of 
such stock valued at Market price according 
to report. 

1 wonder how the Auditors—Lovelock & 
l-ewis, S. S. Kothari & Co., and. B. C. Kundu 
& Co., could certify such accounts which have 
been drawn up violating all provisions of 
Indian Con^aoies Act and may be considered 
The partners of audit firms be 


asked to be present at the meeting to clarify 
the issues. 

10. (i) Please explain Leave & Licence 
Fees paid to Saksheria Cotton 
Mills Ltd.,—Rs. 2 lakhs and 
reason for such payment, 

(ii) Now the Partnership Loss—Rs, 7, 
arrived at, though manufacturing 
account Saksheria Mills have 
been incorporated in Hashimara 
accounts illegally and in most 
half-hazard manner. Is it not 
throwing chilli dust in the eyes of 
shareholders and State ? 

(iii) Now the Saksheria Cotton Mills 
Ltd., which is a difierem Com* 
pany and with which only Part¬ 
nership business carried on could 
be termed as Branch by 
Auditors ? Is there any other 
registered Branch of Hashimara 
Industries at Bombay ? 

The information should be furnished 
within 7 days from receipt of the letter failing 
which 

(i) Court of Law may be etuoved 
praying for liquidation of Hashimara TnduS» 
tries as well as of Saksheria Cotton Mil^ , 
of whicli Hashimara is Creditor, in view of* 
Bankrupt states tjf affairs of both the Compa-,/ 
iiies and to prevent further deteri(»ration. 

(ii) West Bengal Govt, to be moved 
to (a) investigate as to why West Bengal ' 
Financial Corpn. lent money to Hasbima^' 
Industries Ltd. 

(b) Investigate why the Company''^' 
should not be deprived of the Leasehold right'■ 
for depriving T,abourers’ and acting against'.'i 
the interest of the State and people of Wcsjt;. 
Bengal ? ;, 

(iii) Members of Parliament and oF, 
State Legislatures should not be apprais«i|j 
of the situation as Tea Companies are 
hoarse for subsidy and reduction of duties m 



m 
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the plea that Tea is a principal Foreign 
exchange Earner and with aid from Tea 
! Board and various Govt. bodies and 

employing in Criminal wastages, so that 
matter may be discussed in the Legis¬ 
latures, and such c>:_ loitation must be 
checked 

Yours faithfuily, 
(N. C. Roy) 

A copy of the letter was also sent to the 
Regional Director, Company Law Administra¬ 
tion, Calcutta. The letter was received by 
him on 4th January 1969. Acknowledgment 
came promptly by Shri J. K. Lai, Senior 
Accounts Officer of the Company Law Board 
in a letter numbered RD/T/1538 dated 14. I. 
1969. But no action has been taken upto 
the end of June 1969 (the time of this 
writing ), 

The Company also remained silent. The 
letter was not placed before the shareholders 
at the General Meeting held on 28,1.69 

The General Meeting was attended by Mr. 
N. C. Roy as a shareholder, who charged the 
management with criminal wastage of Com¬ 
pany’s funds,—which according Mr. Roy, 
tantamounts to misappropriation. Mr. 
Hariram Shah, a Director and Chairman of 
‘ the meeting could not give any reply. The 
, silence on the part of the management of the 
' company leads one to suspect the charges and 
accusations made against it to be correct. 

The General Meeting of the Company for 
the year ending 31st March 1967, in compli¬ 
ance of the directives laid down in companies 
Act, should have been held within the expiry 
of the calendar year of 1967, that is, whithin 
,31st December 1967. Instead, it was held on 
28th January 1968. The relaxation of the 
, mandatory provisions of Companies Act of the 
vdate for holding the annual general meeting 
' the company were allowed by the Indian 


Companies Law Administration Authority, for 
no extraiious reason such as natural calamity 
or mass death of the directors or such other 
grounds which the Company or its directors 
or auditors might have suffered as a conse¬ 
quence of which the Company’s Books of 
Accounts could not be made up to date. Such 
action ( or no action ) of the part of the India 
Government Administration loudly speaks of 
its ceaseless supervision of the limited compa¬ 
nies in India. 

The Company’s annual meeting for the 
year 1967-68 was however held on 28th 
December 1968, but the shareholders were 
not furnished with any accounts or audit rela¬ 
ting to the accounting year,—to consider 
w'hich the annual meeting of a limited com¬ 
pany in India is supposed to be held. 

Mr. N. C Roy, the shareholder of Compa¬ 
ny addressed a letter on 10th December 1968, 
to tlie Managing Agents of the Company 
pointing to the illegality of the convened 
general meeting as the Notice calling the 
meeting did not conform to the provisions of 
Company’s Act. A copy of the letter was also 
furnished with the Regional Director of Com¬ 
panies, which was acknowledged in the letter 
no. RD/T/1058 dated 3.2.1Q69 on behalf of 
the Regional Director. No further response 
from the said Authority was obtained. It is 
not known as to whether the resolutions passed 
at the Company's annual meeting convened on 
illegal notice were accepted by the Registrar 
of companies as legal ‘Return’ under Compa¬ 
nies Act. 

The names of the Directors of the Company 
at the relevant time were ; Messrs. Hariram 
Shah, Sumat Prasad, R. P. Bhagat, O. N 
Goenka and N, S. Viswanathan. Mr. Hariram. 
Shah is another rising sun on the horir^on 
of Davenport—-Mcleod’s Private empire, and is 
director of eleven companies of the group of 
Bajoria enterprises. , 

The audHOfs of 

^ Lewis, and B. G 
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The Sakseria Cotton Mills Ltd. having 
swallowed Rupees Two Crorcs of the Hashi- 
mara Industries has been put under liquida¬ 
tion. The Company had obtained from the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India (a 
Government of India undertaking) subscrip¬ 
tion of 11 •)4 lakhs towards share capital, 
from the India Tea Board a loan of Rs, 13. 51 
lakhs and from the West Bengal Financial 
Clorporation a loan of Rs. 3‘20 lakhs. 

Both Hariram Shah and Sumat Prasad 
arc also directors of Sakseria Cotton Mills. 
As directors of the company they knew very 
well that the company was sinking and no 
amount of borrowings or infusion of fresh 
capital could save it from liquidation. Or, 
should it be told that they wilfully helped to 
obtain fresh finance for the Company know¬ 
ing fully well that this was not to be repaid ? 
Apparently, no legal stigma can be inflicted 
on them, but morally they can not evade 
responsibility. 

One Jagadish Sakshcria is a son-in-law of 
Chiranjilal Bajoria. Late Ramnath and Late 
Gobindararn Saksheria, father and uncle 
respectively of Jagadish were at the helm of 
affairs of Saksheria Cotton Mills. Due to 
reasons beyond our perspective the mill was 
in a mess and had remained closed for a long 
time. The Hashimara Company took over 
the raanageraent of the mill and borrowings 
were made through the able hands of the 
directors of the Hashimara Company. It is 
doubtful whether the hnance advanced to the 
cotton mill was to meet its own liabilities or 
to pay off the personal liabilities of Chiran- 
jiUf s son-in-law and his family. 

In the same manner, the shareholders' 
money as well as the finance obtained from 
various government agencies were utilised for 


acquiring control of the British India 
Corporation, India Jute, Haldibari Tea, 
New Chumta and Teesta Valley Tea 
Companies. Big Banks also opened their 
strong rooms to accommodate Hashimara 
in its bid to acquire the interests of 
the said Companies. The West Bengal 
Financial Corporation also did not lag 
behind ; considerable sums passed all leg^l 
harriers and entered into the accounts of the 
Hashimara Company to help carrying out 
the holy business of expanding the frontiers 
of the Bajoria empire. 

The market value of Hashimara Com* 
pany’s shares, excluding the debentures of 
the Saksheria Cotton Mills Ltd. which, 
were fully held by the Hashimara Company, 
shows a fall in price by Rs. 6 51 lakhs. 
Strong suspicion arises that shares of the 
Companies in which Bajorias have become, 
interested, have shoved off their shares on 
the Hashimara Company; and those com¬ 
panies not being very healthy, have 
pulled down the prices of the Hashimara 
Company. 

The Tea estate lands are properties a£ 
the West Bengal Government. It is the 
bounden duty of any responsible Govern¬ 
ment to keep a close eye on all persons 
and organisations which are allowed to 
occupy government land for furtherance of 
economic welfare of the country, but in 
practice are found involved in dubious 
activities. One has yet to be sec the govern¬ 
ment action in the matter. 

(Empire of the New Nabobs is coming 
out in a Book form in which will be , 
told the various other misdeeds the Nabobs 
have been carrying on.) 



BENGAL! CULTURE 

RANGIN C. HALDAR 


The new year’s day of the Bengali year 
is observed by the Bengalis everywhere as 
a day of cultural get-together. It is, indeed, 
an integral part of what is called Bengali 
culture. But what is Bengali culture ? Is 
it not Indian culture as we find in other 
states of India ^ It is Indian culture no 
doubt, but it has some important charac¬ 
teristic that make it a trifle different from 
the main stream. 

The first reference to Vanga is found 
in Aitarcya Aranyaka where Vanga, Bagadha 
and Cherapada tribes of Eastern India 
were described as birds Perhaps bird was 
the totem of these non-aryan tribes. Accord¬ 
ing to Baudhayana Dharmasutra it was 
imperative for the Aryans of North-West 
India to perform expiatory sacrifices if 
they visited Bengal. Aryanization of Bengal 
began during the Mauryan period : first 
came thejaina saints, and then the Buddhist 
monks to preach their religions. Last of 
all came the Brahmins with their vedic 
cult. 

Pre-Aryan Bengal was inhabited by three 
main races, namely : the Dravidians, Austro- 
Asiatics (Nishadas) and Tibeto-Burmans 
(Kiratas). They used to live separately in 
their respet.iivc regions preserving their 
distinctive culture, speaking their own 
languages. Many words of those languages 
are to be found even in modern Bengali. 
Numerous curtoms and traditions of these 
non-Aryans still persist in Hindu rituals of 
Bengal. The Bengali culture is a mixture 
of Aryan and non-Aryan cultures of Eastern 
India. The intellectual element in the 
culture of Bengal was the contribution of 
Aryans, while the aesthetic element came 


from the non-Aryans, especially from Austro- 
Asiatics. As Bengalis had a matriarchal 
civilisation of non-Aryan origin, they 
worshipped the mother goddess and accept¬ 
ed the saktl cult. Jimutabahana’s Ooyo- 
bhaga was a compromise between the old 
matriarchal and the new patriarchal systems. 
According to Jimutabahana the daughter’s 
son has a right to inheritance if there is 
no male issue. Daughters married to kulin 
bridegrooms used to live in their father's 
home where they would rule the entire 
household. This remnant of old matriarchy 
existed even in the last decade of the 
last century Bengali nursery rhymes refer 
to the pleasures of maternal uncle’s home. 
At the first rice-eating ceremony of a child, 
it is the maternal uncle who puts rice in 
the mouth of the child, because he was the 
guardian during matriarchy. Stri-achar 
( women’s ritual ) in Hindu marriages shoiv 
how matriarchy still prcdorainaies in the 

marriage system of Bengal. 

About a thousand years ago, during the 

Pala period, the Bengali language came into 
existence, and since then Bengali.s became a 
distinct community in India. The earliest 
composition in Bengali is a number of lyrics 
named Charyas composed by the Siddha- 
charyas uf Sahajiya Buddhists depicting their 
esoteric cult through symbols. From Sans¬ 
krit works of this period and also from copper¬ 
plates we may have some idea of the con¬ 
temporary life of the upper class, but to 
have a glimpse of the life of the common man 
one ipust read Charyas. The maritime acti¬ 
vities of the merchants of Bengal during 
this period, constituted a disrinetive feature 
of Bengali society. This wa*-’ the,, *1®^*’^* 
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culture of Bengal between 800 A. D. and 
)200 A. D. 

The six hundred years from 1200 A. D. 
to 1800 A. D. witnessed the medieval culture 
of Bengal. The Turk invasion with inhuman 
oppression in its trail brought about a 
stagnation in Bengali cultural life and we 
lind no evidence of culture in Bengal for 
about two hundred years. In the fifteenth 
century during the reign of Sultans of Bengal, 
Bengali literature again prospered. Krittibas 
wrote Ramayana. Badu Chandidas Srl-Knshna- 
Kirtan, Maladhar Basu, SrI-KrIshna-ViJay, 
Vipradas Manasa-Vijcy and so on. The 
title of ‘Gunraj Khan’ was conferred on 
Maladhar Basil by a Pathan ruler of 
Bengal. The life and religion of love of 
Sri Chaitanya ushered in a renaissance in 
Bengal in the sixteenth century. Epics 
on the life ol Sri-Chaitanya were written 
and lyrics depicting his life, and the 
Ilia of Sri-Radha and Sri-Krishna were 
Corn posed by eminent Vaishnava poets. 

Krishnananda Agambagish a contemporary 
of Sri-Ghaitanya edited Tantra-Sara and 
preached the renovated Sakti cult befitting 
the age. The two streams ol Vaishnava and 
Sakti cults flowed over the fertile cultural 
soil of Be ngal influencing each other. Feudal 
lords of Bengal fought against the Emperor 
of Delhi in the Mughal preiod, and Bengali 
heroism was depicted in the Chandl-Mangal 
of Kavi-Kankan Mukundram. In the seven¬ 
teenth century the Sufi cult which came 
from Northern India mingled with the bhoktl 
cult of Gaudiya Vaishnavism, Daulat Kazi 
and Saiyad Alaol were the two representative 
poets of this age. It should be remembered 
that the contribution of Muslims was not 
inconsiderable to the moulding of the com¬ 
posite culture of Bengal. Hindus and Muslims 
of Bengal, unlike other provinces of India, 
shared a common culture based on the pre- 
vailinir conditions of an agricultural 


people. Many Muslim Sufi poets composed 
Vaishnava lyrics which are sung even today 
by Kirtaniyas of Bengal. Llla-Kirtan is a 
distinct contribution of Bengal to the music 
of India. In it the poetry and music arc 
blended in such a way that they become a 
new entity evoking a sentiment which 
Vaishnavas call bhaktl rasa. On the other 
hand the ballads of Eastern Bengal (Myman- 
sinha Gitika) depict the simple life of 
villagers, their love and hatred, hopes and 
fears under the ruling feudal system. The 
mystic experience of the common man found 
expression in Baul and Marphati songs, and 
also in Bhatiali ( songs in a special sung tune 
by the boatmen of riverine East Bengal when 
they went down-stream ). 

The impact of Western civilization, especi¬ 
ally of the English literature, ushered in 
another renaissance in Bengal in the nine¬ 
teenth century. In 1800 the Fort William 
College was founded and the Rev. William 
Carey became the Principal of the institution. 
He found no prose literature worth the name 
in Bengali to be prescribed for the students 
of the college who were young British 
‘writers’ of the Hon’ble East India Company. 
He himself wrote a book Kathopakathan 
( dialogue ) showing clearly the dialects trf 
different strata of people—a book which is a 
landmark in Bengali prose literature. The 
first book in Bengali prose Pratapadltya 
Chant was written by Ram Ram Basu in 
1801. 

The most imposing figure in Bengal during 
the nineteenth century renaissance in Bengal 
was Ram Mohun Roy who initiated a 
movement which revolutionized the cultural 
life of Bengal. The message of the Reform¬ 
ation and the French Revolution found ex¬ 
pression in his writings and the Modem Age 
dawned in India. He tried to reform our 
religion, society and education so that India', 
might be regarded as a modern nation,,, 
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Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar was the first 
stylist in Bengali prose, but he is remem¬ 
bered more as a philanthropist, an ardent 
social reformer, and a dedicated educationist. 
Undoubtedly he was one of the makers of 
modern Bengal. 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt was the first 
poet of the nineteeth century renaissance who 
revolted against the prevailing concepts of 
form and content of Bengali poetry. He not 
only introduced Miltonic blank verse in 
Bengali, but also composed sonnets in classi¬ 
cal and romantic styles. He wrote the first 
tragedy in the manner of European masters 
and composed heroic epistles in blank verse 
following Ovid. English stagc.craft was in¬ 
troduced in Bengal and the theatre came into 
existence. 

Bankim Chandra Chatterjee wrote the 
first novel in Bengali in the manner of 
English masters and at his instance Mr. R. C. 
Dutt (a former president of the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress) produced historical novels. The 
nationalism and humanism of this period was 
transformed later on into international 
humanism by Rabindra Nath Tagore, the most 
versatile genius of India. 

During the Swadeshi Movement, following 
the partition of Bengal in 105, Bengalis 
turned towards Indian culture—the litera 
turc, arts and crafts of India. A new school of 
painting in the traditional style of AJanta 
and Bagh was evolved, and Abanindra Nath 
Tagore and Nandalal Bose were its chief ex¬ 
ponents. In science Sir Jagadish Chandra 
made original researches, while Sir Prafulla 
Chandra discovered the progress of chemistry 
in ancient India, and wrote the History of 
Hindu Chemistry, 

In the sphere of religion Sri-Ramkishna, 
Keshab Chandra, Swami Vivekananda and 


Sri-Aurobindo bought about a synthesis of 
world religions. 

From the days of Hindu Mela there have 
been two trends in the politics of Bengal. 
Messrs. W. C. Bonnerjee, Lai Mohan Ghosh. 
Ananda Mohan Bose and Surendra Nath 
Banerjee were liberals. On the other hand 
Mr. Rajnarayan Bose, Sister Nivedita, Mr. 
P. Mitra, Chittaranjan and Subhash Chandra 
were revolutionaries. The revolutionary trait 
of Bengali character found expression in the 
cult of bomb and revolver. 

But the present culture of Bengal is dying. 
A confusion in cultural values has set in every 
sphere of life in Bengal as in other states of 
India. The reason for this is to be found 
in the material conditions on which the 
culture stands. The old feudal society is in 
disintegration and the best bourgeois-values 
could not be achieved by the present lop-sided 
bourgeois.developnicnt. Educated young men 
are frustrated owing to unemployment; the 
struggle for existence has become extremely 
severe on account of high cost of living. 
The partition of Bengal and the influx of 
thousands of displaced persons from Eastern 
Bengal brought about an economic and 
social imbalance in the state of West 
Bengal. 

There is no doubt that a new civilization 
is in the offing ~a civilization which will 
replace this dying feudal system and the 
prevailing bourgeois-perversions. We hope 
and trust that a new culture will be built 
on that social order. Let us await with 
patience during this dark, distressing night 
for the bright and cheerful dawn. 

[ A resume of the talk given by Professor 
Rangin C. Haidar In Bengali at the Bengali 
Institute, Motiharl, on the Bengali New Year’s 
day] 
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HANGINGS IN IRAQU 

The Public hanging of alleged spies in 
Iraq shocked the civilise'd world and almost 
all countries condemned this action of the 
Iraqi Government. Midstream gives a 
colourful description of these horrifying 
executions. It said. 

What could have been Baghdad’s motives 
for a deed so clumsy and so shocking that 
it has brought public condemnation even 
from Arab capitals, including Cairo ? 
Before we set out to answer this question it 
must be pointed out that hanging is the 
normal method of execution in Iraq, appli¬ 
cable to all but the military. But public 
hanging, with or without pomp, is relatively 
rare. As far as this writer recalls personally, 
only on three occasions did such hangings 
take place in Iraq during the nineteen-forties. 
The first was in June 1941. when two 
Moslems accused of taking part in the anti- 
Jewish massacre of May 30-31 were hanged 
publicly; it was explicitly stated that this 
was to serve as an example and a lesson. 
In 1948, shortly after hostilities broke out 
in Palestine, four Communist leaders, three 
Moslems and one Jew, were hanged in four 
central places in Baghdad, also as a warning 
and an example. Later that year a well- 
known Jewish merchant, Shafiq 'Adas, was 
hanged in Basra after being condemned 
for “dealing with the enemy." This last 
hanging was attended by such a large crowd 
whose, frerny was so great that the executio¬ 
ner had to unveil the condemned man’s face 
to assure thM speciators that they were 
10 ^ 


getting the man they had been promised and 
not some replacement! 

Since ‘Adas’s execution Iraq has wit¬ 
nessed many an atrocity, starting with the 
spectacle of the multilated bodies of Crown 
Prince Abdel Ilah and his Prime Minister 
Nuri es-Said hanging for 24 hours in the 
streets of Baghdad in mid-July 1958, through 
the Mosul and Kirkuk massacres two years 
later, and ending with the television display 
of the bloodied dead bodies of General 
Abdel Karim Kassem and his chief collabo¬ 
rators on February 9, 1963. But none of 
these deeds proved capable of engendering 
so much shock and so much unrelieved 
frustration and sheer disgust as did the 
cold-blooded, festive hanging in the early 
hours of the morning of January 27, 1969 
of fourteen Iraqui citizens nine of 
them Jews, in the squares of Bagl^dad and 
Basra. 

According to all available accounts, the 
executions were eS^ected in a way that was 
reminiscent of a medieval auto-da-fe in 
public, with crowds of supposedly exhilara¬ 
ted citizens millii^ about, and complete 
with a visit by the Head of State and with 
incantations liberally supplied by Baghdad 
Radio and Television. Worker! and othet 
employees were asked to take the day off 
and head for the Tahrtr (Liberation) Square 
in Bghdad, there to see for diemselves the 
hanging Ixxiies of twelve of the “traitors’*— 
and to draw the right moral. The regime 
had truly surpassed itself. At first it had 
promised a show trial, the proceedings of 

which mere to he broadcast over the radio 
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and shown on television. The trial was 
6nally held in secret, but this was more 
than amply compensated for: instead of a 
mere show-trial the governmenr offered a 
public carnage. 

The whole operation took less than four 
weeks to consummate. On January 1, Bagh¬ 
dad Radio announced that the trial of nine¬ 
teen persons accused of paying for "the 
Israeli enemy" was to start on Saturday, 
January 4» before the Revolution Tribunal. 
The announcement said the trial would be 
public. On January 4, the trial began at 5 
in the afternoon In the People's Hall under 
the presidency of Colonel ‘Ali Hadi. The 
Public Prosecutor, Major Raghib Fakhri, 
asked that the trial be held in camera, since - 
the case involved matters of state security ; 
after reading the indictment of each of the 
nineteen defendants (two of whom were 
being tried in absentia ) he asked for the pen¬ 
alty of death by hanging for most of them. 
After an adjournment of 15 minutes, the 
Court decided to grant the Prosecutor’s 
request for secrecy. The trial was to be 
resumed the following day. 

Between January 5 and 15 no more was 
heard about the trials, except that they were 
proceeding. On January 16, Baghdad Radio 
' started broadcasting what seemed to have been 
carefully selected excerpts of the proceedings, 
in which the Prosecutor's stern martial voice 
was heard much more often than those of 
the defendants. On January 26 the radio 
announced the verdicts : fifteen of the defen¬ 
dants, nine of whom were Jews, were to be 
hanged ; two, acquitted for lack of evidence ; 
one got hard labor for life—a Jew whose 
penalty was reduced because he reportedly 
collaborated with the security forces i and 
another got a much lighter prison term. A 
few hours after the radio’s announcement 
fourteen the condemn^ were hanged. 
The fifteenth, a Moslw and a lawyer by 


profession, was not executed, reportedly 
pending testimony which he had to give in 
another trial involving cases of espionage. 
This latter trial is presumably one of many 
such trials to come, involving—according to 
the Lebanese weekly All-Sayyad —^no less than 
seven other espionage networks. 

CHINA'S ECONOMY IN 1968 

The following ye reproduced from the 
Current Scene. 

Factionalism and fighting in China in the 
first half of 1968 continued to have some 
direct effect on production, but more serioUs 
were the cumulative effects of Cultural 
Revolution disruptions—shortages of .coal, 
electric power, and raw materials. Beginning 
in July, Peking undertook a program to 
restore order and controls and to resuscitate 
production that was characterized by more 
muscle and determination than seen in earlier 
stages of Cultural Revolution. 

As a result there were some signs of 
limited production improvement in 
the last months of the year. No 
serious transport stoppages were reported, 
but operations and efficiency remained below 
pre-1967 levels. Factional fighting was 
stamped out and there were few reports of 
worker strikes, sabotage, or other distur¬ 
bances. Reports of production being ham¬ 
pered by shortages of fuel or raw materials 
dropped off sharply, but supplies ( e.g. coal) 
continued to be tight. Shortages of consu¬ 
mer goods eased slightly in majon cities. 
Despite a cut in their size, cloth rations 
were issued, albeit tardily, in most parts of 
China. Chinese offerings of minerals and 
manufactures at the fall Canton Fair were 
somewhat better fibaft' at the spring Fair* 
though settows expott shortai^s in certaio 
pr^uets (most, ndeibly c64 ari4.t^l«f) 
ytte still eyl4«at. Pahfhg th 

renewed attention to capitgK^conattt^o?* 
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but it'" would appear that only selected 
projects are to be stressed. 

It is estimated that industrial output in 
196S approximated or slightly exceeded the 
level of 1967 (which in turn was estimated 
to have fallen by as much as 15 percent 
below 1966). 

At the same time, agricultural output 
in 1968 fell below that of 1967, due largely 
to less favorable weather. Grain production 
is estimated at 182 millon metric tons, 
compared with 190 million tons in 1967. 
Output of "economic” crops—cotton, oil¬ 
seeds, sugar flue-cured tobacco, bast fibers, 
etc.—were also down somewhat. The per¬ 
vasive shortage of chemical fertilizers, 
resulting from disruptions of the domestic 
industry in 1967-8, was the most serious 
adverse Cultural Revolution effect on agri¬ 
cultural output. 

State procurement of agricultural produce 
continued to run into difficulties. Added 
to problems in transport and distribution, 
these difficulties probably account for the 
appearance in 1968 of sporadic food shor¬ 
tages despite the excellent 1967 crops. 
However, there does not seem to have 
been any serious overall deterioration of 
food supplies. 

Foreign trade is estimated to have shown 
a further decline ; from US$4.3 billion in 


1966 {China*s peak year), to US$3i9 billion 
in 1967, to perhaps US$3.6 or 3.7 billion in 
1968. Export to non-Communist countries 
in 1968 are estimated to have dropped by 
0.5 percent, imports by 10 percent. The 
year was marked by some improvement in 
the atmosphere for doing business with 
China, but the situation is clearly not back 
to that which pertained before 1967. 

The program to restore ojder since mid¬ 
year was accompanied by efforts to imple¬ 
ment a host of Maoist programs, many of 
which have roots in the Great Leap 
Forward. The countryside became a principal 
arena for these efforts, which included steps 
toward a higher level of rural collectivization 
and attempts to enforce a more egalitarian 
system of rural remuneration. There have 
also been reforms in rural education, public 
health, and in agricultural mechanization. 
Potentially most disruptive is a massive 
campaign to move urban dwellers to the 
countryside. Changes in industry and labor 
policies include moves toward decentraliza¬ 
tion of industry, a large-scale reduction of 
cadres and staff in economic enterprises, the 
combining of organizations with overlapping 
or related functions, and wage reforms 
which aim at elimination of material 
incentives and a narrowing of income 
differentials. 
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WATER AND AIR POLLUTION 

We take this account of air and Water 
Pollution from The Theosophist. 

An article in The Roycl Bank of Canada, 
reprinted in The Hindu of Madras, refers to 
the unanimous view of some 200 experts 
from 50 different countries, who met at a 
UNESCO Conference last year in Paris, 
that if the present rate of pollution of air 
and water continues, life on our planet will 
begin in about 20 years to succumb to its 
effects. The process they apprehend is the 
gradual dying out of life in riveis and lakes, 
increasing unbreathability of the air which 
surrounds the earth, and the withering of 
plants from various poisons. These fears 
cannot be regarded as unwarranted or even 
exaggerated, as they are based on data 
carefully collected and accepted by the 
Conference. 

The effects of this process of pollution 
are already visible. The famous chain of 
lakes separating Canada from the United 
States, bordering highly developed industrial 
belts, receive so much of the effluents from 
factories and cities that already parts or the 
lakes are becoming uninhabitable by fishes* 
We are told that the U* S. Public Health 
Service has warned shippers on Lake Eerie 
not to drink or use for cooking any water 
within five miles of the shore line. 'The 
waters of Lake Michigan are also now loaded 
with poisonous« substances from factories 
and cities which thus dispose of their ■ ever- 
increasing refuse. Some of these wastes 
are said to be of such a nature that even 
boiling and chlorination da not remove the 
contamination, 


The pollution of the atmosphere is also 
proceeding apace. At least one hundred 
different air pollutants injurious'to man and 
animal are said to have been identified. It 
is no wonder that case.s of cancer are ever 
more numerous, and there are also new 
mysterious diseases making their appear¬ 
ance. There has been an outcry from differ¬ 
ent quarters against nuclear test explosions, 
as the fall-out from them takes long periods 
of time to settle down, and when it does, it 
contaminates plants and water. But it is 
not sufficiently realized that even without 
the serious injury that radioactivity may 
cause to man and all other forms of life, 
enormous quantities of smoke and effluvia 
of other sorts ate being thrown into 
the atmosphere every day poisoning the air 
he has to breathe. 

AVICENNA, A GREAT ARAB THINKER 

Z. M. Quraishi writes about Avicenna in 
ArArab. 

Abu All al-Husany Abdullah Ibn Sina. 
internationally known as Avicenna, was the 
greatest of Arab thinkers. He was born in 
Bukhara In 980 A.D. and died in Isfahan at 
the age of 57 (1037 A.D.), His autobiography 
tells us a sad tale of his personal misfortune 
due to the political crisis in Persia. His real 
for knowledge and his encyclopaedic mind 
made him the most versatile figure in the 
intellectual history of West Asia, He became 
the master of medicine, jurisprudence and 
philosophy. He attained the most coherent 
andotiginal synthesis of the Islamic divine, 
law and the rationalism develof^ by Greek*. 
Though, belonging to a tradit\n 
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Alkindi and carried all the way to Ibn Rushd 
(Averroes), he surpassed all of them in the 
accomplishment of this exercise. His philo¬ 
sophy was the most comprehensive because it 
combined Hellenic and Hellenistic philoso¬ 
phies on the one hand and Muslim theology 
and mysticism on the other, giving rise to a 
unique philosophical monotheism, which is 
his exclusive achievement. 

Avicenna wrote many treatises, covering 
practically all the major disciplines in which 
the researches were being conducted during 
the medieval times. His style was so fasci¬ 
nating that all his works remained the basic 
text-books in mediaeval universities. 
Although he wrote KItob al-Siyasa (A Book 
of Politics ), which is devoted to ethics and 
to what he called the “regimen of the house¬ 
hold" ( economics ), his political ideas are 
spread in all his major works dealing with 
practical sciences. They include Kitab al- 
Isharat wal-TonbIhat (A Book of Indications 
inJ Admonitions ). Kitob al^NlJat ( A Book 
of Emancipation) and Aqsam al^Ulum 
(Classification of Sciences). His writings 
give out an unmistakable impression of his 
profound insight as well as his philosophical 
understanding. 

An Encyclopaedist 

As an encyclopaedist, his approach to 
knowledge was taxonomical, that is through 
systematic classification in depth of human 
knowledge. In other words, his political 
speculation was conducted within the frame¬ 
work of an overall scheme of universe of 
knowledge. He regarded politics as a practi¬ 
cal (or applied ) science, in which category 
he included Ethics ( on Aristotelian model) 
and Economics (the science of household 
management). In a sense he had as compre¬ 
hensive a view of politics as Plato had of it 
in Republic Hewevef, in a more profound 
sense he ma^ed. an Important departure 
Plato 1 ^. Aristotle which distinguished 


the Politics emanating from the Shorr’o and 
the secular kingdom. In this respect, he 
came very close to Plato’s later speculation 
characterized by the otherwordly flavour of 
The Laws. An extraordinary capacity for 
spontaneous and instantaneous perception 
is the chief attribute of a prophet and Is 
the starting point of Avicenna’s political 
philosophy. He believes that prophet is 
above the philopher because he does not 
require any training for the purpose of per¬ 
forming the double function : establishment 
of stable government for social order 
and sound philosophical speculation for 
spiritual salvation. 

AGRICULTURE IN KALYANI UNIVERSITY 

The excerpts Printed below are from a 
convocation Address delivered by Dr. D. M. 
Bose at the Kalyani University. 

For' nearly thirty years with my colleagues 
in the Bose Institute wc have < carried on 
pure and applied investigations on the 
different aspects of biological sciences, one of 
whose objective is to apply the results of 
such investigations to problems of agriculture, 
industry and medicine. Much of our plant 
science investigations have bearing on econo¬ 
mic plants and on methods of increasing 
their productivity. Wc therefore have 
followed with interest and appreciation the 
move taken by our late Chief Minister 
Dr. B. C. Roy to establish the Kalyani 
University a few miles' to the north of our 
field station at Shamnagar. The object of 
the University as defined by the Act of 1960 
is to “provide facilities for the studies of 
humanities and sciences generally and agri¬ 
culture, veterinary and allied sciences in 
particular, and for conducting researches in 
those sciences for the benefit of rural and other 
areas in the State of West Bengal." It took 
several years before the Kalyani University 
was recognised, in 1965, as one of the eight 
Agricultural Univenities in India. 
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The idea of establishing an Agricultural 
University gradually matured in the mind of 
Dr. B. C. Roy after his visit to the USA in 
October 1955 to study the pattern of agri¬ 
cultural education in that coimtry. Impressed 
with the pattern and achievements of Iiand 
Grant Colleges Dr. B. C. Roy on his return 
took the decision to establish a new type of 
University at Kalyani following the land grant 
pattern, where agricultural education in its 
widest sense embracing animal science will 
form the core. At the same time Science and 
Humanities encouraged to develop to the 
fullest extent will stimulate and supplement 
the studies of agricultural subjects. 

1 would (ike to recall that in taking the 
decision to found an agricultural university at 
Kalyani Dr. B. G. Roy was logically following 
up a previous decision he had taken in July 
1955 to grant university status to the College 
of Engineering and Technology at Jadavpur. 
According to Dr. Roy a University should 
contain at least several faculties : so he added 
the faculties of Science and Humanities to the 
Jadavpur College and raised it to a Technolo¬ 
gical University. In doing this he amalga¬ 
mated the departments of Humanities and 
Science of the National Council of Education 
which along with the Bengal Technical Insti¬ 
tute (the parent body of the College of 
Engineering and Technology, Jadavpur) were 
started in 1905 at the time of partition of 
Bengal. The foundation of a Techonological 
Univeniity at Jadavpur in 1955 was conse¬ 
quently followed by the founding of an 
Agricultural University on a similar pattern 
at Kalyani- 

This idea of establishing use oriented 
technological and agricultural universities may 
appear novel to many alumini of the Calcutta 
University whose proud motto is "Advance¬ 
ment of gaming". If however, we look back 
to Ae origins of the medieval West European 
universities of which Paris and Oxford are 
typical, we find that these universities were 
started mainly for the training of the clergy 
and clerks needed for spiritual ministration OT 
the people by the church and for administra¬ 
tion of the country. This involved making 
provuion for the study of theology, philosophy, 
law, and the classical languages. Education 
of the gentry and the idea of learning for hs 
own sake were byproducts of English univer¬ 
sities that of that period. 

-iLater when the people of Britain began , to 
ttild^iake extensive overseas journey for trade 
and colonisation, accurate determination of 
longitudes and latitudes became necessary. 
g!^i8^as well the discoveries of Gallileo and 

' rife- 


Newton gave a fiJip to the study of Astronomy 
and Mathematics in the Universities; chain 
for the purpose were established. 

There were at this period, several vocations 
and occupations, training for which were not 
considered suitable for the University to take 
up, like treatment of the sick by apothecaries 
and surgeon barbers, of agricultural produc¬ 
tion mainly by yeomen farmers and land 
workers, of small scale industrial production 
by master crai^en with their assistants. For 
them the training was mainly through appren¬ 
ticeships and guild schools. 

Of these traditional crafts the first to 
receive univenity recognition was the art of 
healing, for wlUch chairs for Physic, for 
Natural Philosophy, were founded in the 
Universities. 

With the coming of industrial revolution 
which starting from Britain spread over 
western Europe, the need was felt for the esta¬ 
blishment of technical schools and colleges for 
mechanical, and electrical engineering, of 
schools of mine, in Britain and in western 
Euro^. The transition of agriculture from a 
traditional practice to a science based disci¬ 
pline took place later and at a slower pace 
compared to technology ; till recently its rate 
of growth has not been so breath taking. 

Since th« achievement of Indian indepen¬ 
dence in 1947 advanced agricultural and 
technological education has been largely based 
on American models ; the first is ba^ qn the 
system of state universities and land gnmt 
colleges, the second is based on models of 
several institution of technology* of which die 
most prominent is the M.I.T. 

Coming back to the foundation of the 
Agricultural University at Kalyani for which 
the Indo-American team of 1955 envisaged 
*the location on the same campus an4 
closq juxtaposition a College of Agriculture, 
a College of VeterfiMry Science, a College of 
Atmlled Libenel Arts Science, a College 
ofTechno%y and Agricultural Enginn^ing 
etc. We find that the Statutes of the 
Kalyani University has provided the folbwing 
faculties : 

Agriculture, 

Animal Science, 

Engineering and Technpjlogy, 

Sciences and Arts 

The Kalyani University forme ten important 
component of India's plan to aciUmf^, ->e^ 
sufficiency in food supply. Jti foundation has 
special appeal to us in West Bei^, aa it opens 
out new' ristas of agriculture ' *a- 

research and developmeat. 



BOOK REVIEW 


IN FREEDOM’S QUEST : A biography and gives the reader a clear picture oI Nataji’s 
of Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, written by youthful personality and bis ethical and 
N. G, Jog, Publishers Orient Longmans Ltd. spiritual tendencies. Uuring this part of his 
Bombay, Calcutta etc. Demy Oct. PP. 356, life Subhas Chandra devoted his time to his 
cloth, illust, jacket one plate. Price Rs 25/-. academic studies and to enquiries into the 
There are very few exhaustively descriptive fundamental spiritual concepts of ethics and 
l)ooks dealing with the life and activities of reUgion. For a long time his friends thought 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, This is surpris- that Subhas Chandra would some day reno- 
ing in view of the fact that Netaji played a uni- unce the world and become a SANNVASI. 
que and vital part in’ the Indian freedom He was much attracted by the teaching of 
movement. Had he not organised the Indian Swami Vivekananda. He developed a very 
National Army and attacked the British impc- strong sense of right and wrong and hated all 
rial forces occupying Itidia, with his soldiers injustice with an intensity which often took 
whom he recruited mainly from British-Indian the shape of a fanatical zeal. British arrogance 
Army P. O. W.s belonging to the warlike and deviations from the higher principles 
tribes and clans of India on whose loyalty of humane conduct and social moraUty made 
rested the foundation of the British empire ; Subhas Chandra a determined and inspired 
imperial Britain would never have been con- antagonist of the empire builders. British 
vinced that the W was up forimperia- imperialism was sinful, so Subhas had to 
lism in India. Mr. Jog’s book, therefore, is a gght it. 

welcome addition to the biographical library When he gave up his appointment in the 
relating to the great and glorious personality Indian Civil Service and became a follower of 
of Subhas Chandra Bose. The book is well Deshbandliu Das he was always looking for 
written and precise in its exposition of facts, ways to destroy British power in India. His 
The present reviewer was a contemporary of differences with Mahatma Gandhi arose out 
Netaji Bose in the Scottish Churches College of his non-acceptance of the ideal of non-vio- 
and at Cambridge. He also worked on Sir lence to which Mahatmk Gandhi was attached 
P. C> Ray’s North Bengal Flood Relief h<»rt. and soul, Th^^’^Mahatma’s desire to 
Committee in 1922-,192S . of which Subhas pu^ Subh^ CSiandra out of the president- 
Chandra was tiie field'secretary. Dr. Watt ship of the ebnygress also arose out of a feeling 
and not Dr. Urquhart was the Principal of that ;Subhas Chahdra would sooner or later 
the Scottish Churches' College when Nemjt drive the Congress into an armed conflict with 
Bose joined that . imtitutibn. Dr. Urquhart the Britbh. 'intc wrjtcr has gone into this 
Professor of BhUosophy. Among otiier aspect of the, politicsd life of Netaji Subhas 
tninor mistakes noticed by the, reviewer are Chandra. Bose in mme detail andhasprovi- 
references to tfa.e <^trict of ]Pa1ma as Palpa, ded a desd of documentary material to 
Bipin Gap^^ as IHp^ Oanguly^ R N. SaieM/ dimensions to the reader's ideas 

tie treatment of die ejitrty relating tb Netaji’s poUtital thought The 
Jjfe of Subhas jlmandra ^e is coanpr^^ve Gatif^Utian way of thinking combined vritH 
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the pragmatic modifications made in the 
Policy of the Congress by Nehru eventually 
led to the partition of India and to the crea¬ 
tion of a powerful enemy for this country. 
Gandhi thought Subhas was impatient and 
therefore wanted to break with Brit^ in a 
violent manner. But Nehru proved no less 
impatient to make a peaceful settlement with 
Britain at any cost. Gandhi died a disappoint¬ 
ed man. Subhas Chandra embraced marty¬ 
rdom without facing any disillusionment. 

—A. C. 

1. “ERA OF RAPID CHANGE” 1947- 
*67—published by the Publications Division, 
Government of India. ( Pries Rs. 2'25 ). 


Prof. Madhok’s assertion that India has 
no foreign policy at all naturally raises many 
ai^uments. His opinion that “foreign policy 
is a policy; it is not a principle/* and this 
policy has to be guided primarily by natio¬ 
nal interests, and not “platitudes” such as 
“world peace, Panchasheel etc,” . should be 
considered seriously. Generally speaking, the 
foreign policy of any country is guided by 
as Madhok contends, its geopolitical situation, 
need for security and relationship with nei¬ 
ghbours. But whether one can totally accept 
his opinion tliat’ “our foreign office is literally 

a Foreign Office.It has an American Lobby 

.a Russian Lobby,.a Chinese Lobby. 


Planned as a record of the general progress 
of specific achievements made by India during 
the last twenty years folbwing Independence 
this book includes articles on many important 
spheres of national activity such as the New 
Agricultural Strategy', Irrigation,, progress in 
Science and Technology, Transport and 
Communications, Welfare and Employment 
among others. 

Readers should find this collection of arti¬ 
cles useful and informative. 

“INDIA’S FOREIGN POLICY AND 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS” by Balraj Madhok, 
Published by Bharati Sahitya Sadan, New 
Delhi and priced at Rs 8 . ) comprise a. collec¬ 
tion of some important speeches delivered by 
the author in the Lok Sabha. 

Prof. Madhok’s views need no introduction 

to the reader of current affeirs in' India to-day. 


a Pakistam Lobby” and “an Arab Lobby; 
but I wonder whether it has an Indian 
Lobby,” is debatable. 

Furthermore in connection with the langu¬ 
age problem, Prof. Madhok’s acceptance of 
Hindi as the National Language because it. 
was so decided 18 years ago will not find 
favour with many to-day. For with the 
exception of the confirmed “Hindi-Walas” 
in every State to-day, the trend is towards 
propagating the regional language as the 

medium of instruction and the use of it 
officially within the state. As long as the 

states are defined on a Linguistic basis there 
is bound to be' little hope of Hindi being 
accepted as the National Language for this 
basis of regional division has reduced it to 
being one only of the major languages with¬ 
in the country. English thus remains to fill 


As a leading spokesman of the Bharatiya Jana blank and has automatically been 

Sangh, his speeches on Foreign Policy, Defence, accepted as she Link Language between 
Education and Economic Issues, necmsarily States. It also happens to be our window 
reflect his political ideals. In tliis collection, to the world, particularly that of Science and 

the publishers have included those connected Technology. , . • 

with India and the Commonwealth, Indo-Pa- Thwe arc however many sound opinio 

kistan relations. Border Security, ' the ' <|ues- to be found in this book mid thus though 

tion of Privy Purses, the Language problem, we find Prof. • Madhok’s opinions to be con- 

and some considerations on the general nevertheless they dm^ve serious 

nomic and industrial polides followed 
Government of India. ' ’ 
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NOTES 


Continuity In Culture 

Races and Communities think, feel and 
enpres., their thoughts and feelings through 
their philosophy, theology and metaphysical 
speculation ; or through iheii arts, crafts and 
cultural institutions. This self-expression of 
large bodies of human beings in ideas oi in ma- 
tciial creations enable us to understand the 
nature and dimensions of their civilnalion. 
I’herc is always something like a continuous 
flow of thoughts, ideas, inspirations and their 
materia! cxprcs.sion through c)rcalive action 
which ctmstitute and maintain the life of a 
civilisation. Where such currents of thought 
and action are broken up or disrippcar ; the 
civilisations also break up and disappear. 
This has happened in the case of many great 
civilisations, such as, the Egyptian, the Creto- 
Myccnaean, the Hellenic, the Roman or the 
Aztec and the Mayan of the new world. In 
only two outstanding cases have great iiuman 
civilisations resisted all external attacks and 
continued to flow in a living and forceful 
nianner. Tljesc two cases refer to the civili¬ 
sations of Qfiina and India. In both cases 


thoughts and their external and material ex¬ 
pressions have followed certain definite ways, 
and students of human culture and civilisation 
can easily point to intellectual and sensorily 
perceiv.'ible factors which prove the continuity 
of living psychological forces that kept alive 
those civilisations. 

All civilisatiom have to accept impacts 
fiom outside souircs from time to time and 
they react in manners which are not always 
favourably receptive. India had many invasions 
from Central Asians. Tibetans, Arabs, Euro¬ 
peans and others which brought in cultural 
influences not all of which were sythesised 
into the body of Indian civilisation. We have 
no clear idea as to the precise nature of the 
culture that the Sakas, Hunas, Kushanas and 
other invading forces brought with them. 
We know that many such invaders were cul¬ 
turally absorbed into the civilisation of India 
and, for all we know, these invaders 
became Indians in every sense of the term. 
Some invaders however retained their cultural 
individuality for long periods and the Indians 
accepted the co-existence of such people with 
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them along with iheii mental and physical 
■separatenesses. The Arabs, Persians, Moghuls 
Afghans and the Europeans provide examples 
of races and communities which resisted such 
absorption. But generally speaking Indian 
civilisation in its various spheres showed such 
strength that foicign thoughts, arts and crafts 
could not elTcct any lasting and fundamental 
changes in it. There have been some signi¬ 
ficant synthetic additions and changes on 
occasions, such as the adoption of stone as 
a medium for sculpture from the Greeks, 
■r miniature painting on paper in the Persian 
style leading to the creation of an Indo-Persian 
)t) le of art ; but the arts affected by these 
nfluences remained fully Indian in spirit. 
Even the European age of science and 
ndustry together with many sociological 
developments associated with modern progress 
did not cause any basic changes in Indian 
outlook, which had always remained spiritual, 
ethical and had been imbued with self- 
sacrifice, renunciation and asceticism. Some 
say that we are now in a psychological 
state in which we are looking for a complete 
change of ideals in the sphere of social organi- 
satifen and human relations. This may be 
true of some Indians of certain classes; 
but not of the vast majority of our people. 
When the Rishi Yajnavalkya was renouncing 
domestic life and was retiring to the forests for 
a meditative life he offered land, cattle and 
house property to his two wives. One of them 
accepted what she was given. The other, 
Maitreyi said, “My Lord, would your 
material gifts bring me immortality ?” Yajna¬ 
valkya said, “Wealth cannot give immor¬ 
tality.” Maitreyi then said, “Give me that 
knowledge which will bring me immortality,” 
Maitreyi’s spiritual hunger has remained in 
millions of Indian souls through the ages 
and no Indian really believes in a material 
interpretation a terminable existence. The 
grea^., cairrent of life apparently begins out 


of nothing and slow-ly assumes tremendous 
force, and complexity to no purpose that 
can be defined materially. Indian civilisation 
has tried to interpret the true origin, nature 
and final objective of life in its own way 
through the millenia. If we try to change 
over to some other way of looking at ultimate 
meanings we have to break olf all connections 
with our cultural past. This will lead to 
the drying up of all living currents that have 
flowed through five thousand years of Indian 
history. We cannot rouse any inspirational 
waves out of the dry dust of materialism. 
Wc can l)c very modern and of no use to 
anybody on earth. If on the other hand 
we keep contact with our past, we may 
contribute something to human progress that 
will bring us immortality, so to speak. 

Some people who like to come to clear 
cut and definite conclusions have said that the 
Moslem invasion ended the glorious flow of 
Indian thought and culture. They also say 
that the Taj Mahal was India’s last contribution 
to human civilisation. One has to point out to 
these people that India produced Sri Chaitanya, 
Guru Nanak, Kabir, Dadu, Ram Mohan Roy, 
Rama Krishna Paramhansa and a host of sufis 
and exponents of Bhakti cults after the Moslem 
invasions. In the cultural field India gave at 
least one man to the world whose personality 
combined in it the greatness and grandeur of 
the wide oceans, the snow clad peaks of the 
Himalayas, the endless green of tropical forests, 
along with the soft and subtle touches with 
which mother Nature sweetens life for all 
humanity. Rabindranath Tagore’s songs, poems 
prayers, sermons and his great contributions to 
world of art and literature have granted him 
immortality. Count Herman Kcyserling declar¬ 
ed him as the greatest and the most complete 
man born during many and many centuries. 
There have been other men too in India whose 
thoughts and creative contributioiis have enri¬ 
ched human civilisation during nulast 
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hundred years. Swami Vivekananda, Sri 
Aurobinda, Keshab Geandra Sen, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Abanindranath Tagore, Gaganendra- 
nath Tagore, Nandalal Bose and many otiiers 
have kept alive the currents of our ancient cul¬ 
ture and proved that India requires no beggar’s 
bowl to collect grains of thought as intellectual 
alms from other lands. The world needs 
India. That India which produced the Vedas, 
the Upnishadas, the Buddha, the great temples, 
the wonderful frescoes and sculpture and all 
those superior thinkers, cultural creators and 
leaders of men who stimulated the growth of 
Indian civilisation. The petty materialism of 
modern times cannot bring us our salvation nor 
take us towards a glorious destiny. 

Albert Einstein writing in the Golden Book 
of Tagore in 1931 said “Thtm sawest the fierce 
strife of creatures, a strife that wells forth from 
need and dark desire. Tlu>u sawest the escape 
111 calm meditation and in rreations of beauty. 
Cherishing these, thou hast served mankind all 
through a long and fruitful life, spreading every¬ 
where a gentle and free thought in a manner 
such as the Seers of thy people have proclaimed 
as the ideal.” 

Rabindranath Tagore translated some of his 
poems into English and published them under 
the title Citanjali. The psychological urge that 
engender acquisitive materialistic feelings in 
people arc described in some of these Poems. 
Einstein’s reference to “a strife that wells forth 
from need and dark desire” will be found to be 
significant after a perusal of the passage from 
the Gitai\iali quoted below. 

“When desire blinds the mind with delusion 

and dust 

Oh thou holy one, thou wakeful come with 
thy light andy thy thunder” 

speculation into the ultimate Realities does not 
■^ake Tagore less conscious of the realities of 
•ordinary existence. He wrote. 

"The gam‘/stream of life that runs through 

veins ni|ht and day runs through the world 


and dances in rhythmic measure. It is the same 
life that shoots in joy through the dust of the 
earth in numberless blades of grass and breaks 
into tumultuous waves of leaves and flowers, 

“It is the same life that is rocked in the 
ocean-cradle of birth and death in ebb andflow, 

■T feel my limbs arc made glorious by the 
touch of this world of life. And my pride is 
from the life throb of ages dancing in my 
blood this moment,” 

Material creation and life can be approached 
through asthetic emotions. Ugliness can be 
itmoved without gross strife and ferocious 
recriminations.” 

The New President Of India 

After an exciting election campaign, Mr. 
V. V. Giri, who had been Vice-president of 
India but had resigned to contest for President¬ 
ship, was elected by a narrow margin of about 
14000 out of more than 800000 votes. This 
election caused a breach in the Congress in so 
far as Mr. Sanjiva Reddy was the official 
Congress nominee for the Presidentship and 
the Prime Minister of India Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi backed Mr. V. V. Giri. The Congress 
President Mr. Nijalingappa went about can¬ 
vassing for Mr. Reddy and even approached 
certain antagonistic political parties to support 
his recommended Candidate. The Swatantra 
party and the Janasangh agreed to vote for 
Mr. Reddy as their second choice if their 
nominee Mr. Chintaman Deshmukh failed to 
come on top in the first count. The collabora¬ 
tion with other political parties was not looked 
upon with favour by many orthodox Congress¬ 
men. Mrs. Gandhi went to the leftist elements 
in all States and in parliament to secure a 
majority for Mr. Giri. She was supported by 
the United Front in West Bengal where 
Communists are in ihe strongest position. 
This friendship with parties which are anti¬ 
congress brought Mrs. Gandhi into great dis- 
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iavour with the leaders of the so called syndi¬ 
cate group of the Congress. Mrs. Gandhi, 
however said sbe was in favour tif free voting. 
The Indian Constitution, of course, does not 
recognise any political parties and Vf)ting is 
certainly free from the Constitutional angle. 
But dcinot ratio convention recognises the 
parties and gives them certain customary 
privileges which cannot be ignored by the 
legislature or the governments. Party undcr- 
akings have to be honoured by parly membt'rs 
jnd any deviations fiom such customary 
practice would be considered as breach of 
party discipline. But, where open rifts exist and 
the top leaders of a part^ act contrary to the 
creed established historically by an important 
political party ; the recital of rules and regula- 
ions by the breakers of a grctit tradition, can¬ 
not grant them any morally justifialile power 
to chastise the reformers who want to 
•cestabJish the party in its lost position of moral 
purity. Mrs. Gandhi may have done ,some- 
hing which is a technical breach of a rule ; 
but her c.ritic.s ha\’eb<*en guilty of destroyingthe 
moral foundation fif the Congress. In .such 
circumstances the so called syndicate could 
not demand obedience from any one. 

By the time this comes out in print the 
Congress would have come to some conclusion 
as to methods they should adopt to enforce 
discipline within the party. It is expected 
that no die hard attitude could be maintained 
by any gioup in view of the detachment that 
the average Congress leader displays in the 
sphere of observance of crccdal principles. 
Mrs. Gandhi’s hopes of giving factual shape 
to socialism may not be realisable to any great 
extent and the syndicate members also cannot 
expect to sell their type of conservatism to the 
country at the moment. Generally speaking 
we expect more talk than action from our 
politicians and the study of popular reaction 
to various suggestions and promises will 
.jpQntinue until 1972 when there will be general 


elections again and all candidates and parties 
will mobili.se forces for winning public faith in 
their promises and cleclaicd ideals for the fifth 
time since our independence. The main 
difficulty is that all political parties want to 
banish poverty from India. Some believe they 
can achieve this by Ijanishing aflluence from 
a few private homes or by introducing stale 
capitalism in a few industries and institution'.. 
This of course, cannot do much to improve the 
economic condition of 500 million poverty 
striken persons who require work rather than 
any other kind of assistance. And if work is 
provided to all who can work there must lie 
buyers for their product. This will mean 
development of the pattern of consumption of 
the masses in a well thought out manner. The 
Indians at present require too few things for 
regular consumption to employ scores of 
millions of producers in small industries. This 
part of economic planning and survey has not 
been done in an effective manner. Those 
other political parties which hope to improve 
the condition of the Indian people through 
revolutionary changes in the social system are 
no doubt fanatical believers in their ideals ; 
but the vast majority of Indians do not appear 
to share their faith. Those who own a few 
acres of land, a cottage and basic equipment for 
agricultture ; or those who have small or¬ 
chards, fisheries, workshops for cottage indus¬ 
tries and small shops ; will not readily agree to 
give up their individual property rights. Own¬ 
ers of Transport Vehicles will also like to 
continue their work on a private ownership 
basis. Those parties which want support for 
their plans from foreign countries are also not 
likely to receive popular favour. The students 
and the Trade Unionists may be mobilised in the 
developed areas ; but such persons will not be 
numerically in a majority over the inhabitants 
of India’s over 500000 villages. * And revolu¬ 
tionary changes always cause greaf j^ardship^to 
millions of periions. l^arge numbers die and 
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suffer and great forces of disorder become 
rampant all over the land. And, at the end of 
numerous skirmishes the votaries of irevolution 
do not always come out victorious. Our new 
President has become the head of the Slate, at 
a lime when there is great disunity everywhere. 
Self seeking politicians and opinionated per- 
persons try to divert public thought from the 
path of reason. Fads are ignored and fancies 
.ire held up as fundamental truths’ Mr. V. V. 
Giri is experienced and h.ts learnt his lessons 
111 a hard school of life. We shall expect him 
lo he a good guide to a bewildered nation. 

Economic Ideals and Socialism 

Kionomic ideals mainly deal with matters 
ol justice, fair play and preservation of human 
principles in institutions connected with pro¬ 
duction, distribution and consumption. Just 
and fair terms and conditions of service, main- 
icnancc of standards of living which will enable 
people to live in a civilised and cultured 
manner, arranging production and supplies in 
ways that will permit average earnings to be 
large enough to buy all essential commodities 
icquired for comfortable living ; organisation 
of social sevices like medical facilities, sickness 
and accident benefits, education, sanitation, 
hygiene, social .security measures, maintenance 
of law and order, defence arrangements, good 
liousing and means of transportation are 
examples of economic activities inspired by 
thoughts of creating a superior moral set-up 
for material progress. The mere fact of state 
ownership of land or other means of 'production 
cannot guarantee justice and a fair deal to all 
Workers connected with the production and 
distribution of goods and services. Nor can 
the consumers of such goods and services be 
assured of obtaining proper quantities of right 
quality at a fair price from a single monopoli¬ 
stic supplier— th^ State. In fact monopolies 
alway^end to plroduce things in a wasteful and 


costly manner. They also try to force sales of 
inferior commodities at a high price. Their 
employees do not get a fair deal in the sphere 
of wages and conditions of work ; and their 
buyers are exploited mercilessly for the reason 
that they cannot go to “some other shop”. In 
the circumstances the work of establishing 
justice and fair play is by no means finished as 
svon as a community adopts a Socialistic 
system of government and economy. In most 
cases it only begins then and the leaders of the 
nation have to- watch their steps from the word 
‘go’ so that they do not land the people into 
the tire of socialism from the frying pan of capi¬ 
talist exploitation. In a monopolistic socialist 
economy there can be (and often arc) very low 
wages, very bad terms and conditions of work, 
extremely insanitary and unhygienic dwelling 
houses, bad food at exorbitant prices, food 
adulteration, watering of milk, neglect of 
patients in hostlpals, lack of medicines, doctors, 
nurses and cleanliness ; and everything else 
that makes life not worth living. On top there 
are the bureaucrats who manage the affairs of 
the state in the name of the people but with 
the sole living objective of maintaining their 
own rule over the people. The greatest 
drawback of a socialistic economy is its reliance 
upon a hierarchy of clerks who do everything 
according to some prearranged plan without 
actually knowing much about anything. Those 
great destroyers of justice, fair play and the 
moral foundation of the nation’s economy ; viz 
influence, privilege, licence, permits, contracts, 
briber^' and corruption will be fully in opera¬ 
tion even where socialistic monopolies are 
created to replace capitalistic institutions. We 
have good instances of these national mono¬ 
polies in our railways, posts, telegraphs, tele¬ 
phones and other institutions. These arc 
managed ineflSciently, wastcfully and most 
likely, in a morally reprehensible manner. The 
workers arc treated, according to most of them, 
unfairly and without consideration of their 
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human rights and physical needs. What good 
then is a socialistic economy which satisfies no 
ideals of any kind A fanatical propagation 
of a creed is no justification for effecting funda¬ 
mental social changes. 

Some one recently criticised the bank take 
over by the state as a thing done with a politi¬ 
cal purpose without really approaching it from 
the economic angle. How far this criticism is 
justified will be proved by what happens now 
with a large number of banks functioning with 
a socialistic outlook. This socialistic outlook 
can be one mainly of words rather than of 
action ; and various ancient sayings embodying 
folk-wisdom born of 'social experience can be 
used to describe its nature. ‘The mountain is 
in labour’ is one such saying. Other sayings 
such as ‘much cry and little wool’, or ‘Bohwa- 
rambhe laghu kriya’ ( Sanskrit : meaning 
‘beginning with big talk but followed up by little 
work’ ) also exist which describe politically 
motivated economic plans with great clarity. 
All the great things we have been hearing 
about for over twenty years, namely flood con¬ 
trol, irrigation, electrification, rural communi¬ 
cations, urban and rural housing, greater 
employment through industrialisation, univer¬ 
sal education, social security—to mention only 
a few ; have proved to be noticeably unsuccess¬ 
ful. The more so when we consider the terri¬ 
fying growth of our national debt and our 
80000 million rupee worth foreign borrowings. 
We feel that the political leaders who failed to 
give Indians a standard of living after going 
through 200000 million rupees of borrowed 
money would hardly make a good job of it by 
juggling with a paltry 20000 million rupees in 
bank deposits. The real trouble is that no one 
is willing to face, the fundamental facts of the 
nation’s economy which arc hard changeless 
realities. People must work to produce. Their 
product must be accepted by the consumers 
through normal demand. So, just making 
things in a haphazard manner does not stimu¬ 


late the country’s well being. There must be 
normal off take of all goods produced through 
buying. This cannot happen unless the buyers 
have the desire to buy and the means to effect 
the purchases. When tlie supply of goods and 
services meet effective demand from willing 
purchasers who can pay for their purchases ; 
then the economic machine goes into stride. 
Otherwise there is imbalance and the resources 
utilised are mainly wasted. The planning 
therefore should move forward in an active 
manner by watching for natural sales as pro¬ 
duction proceeds. Eventually the earnings of 
the workers the dealers, the transporters, the 
suppliers of materials go largely to pay for the 
goods and services. The potential producers 
therefore are the potential buyers. But to 
make that a w'orkable scheme one has to plan 
family budgets with increasing varieties of 
cosumer goods. These goods must be purchase- 
able by the earnings of the workers. At pre¬ 
sent due to inflation and other causes the 
active demand for commodities often decrease, 
even when money earnings increase. 

True Socialism requires ever increasing open¬ 
ings for workers creating an ever increasing 
demand for goods and services. And for means 
of production too through the accumulation of 
individual savings or through the creation 
of national capital by intelligent handling 
of the nations finances. 

In a country where there is no proper 
handling of matters economic 'imbalance 
will be rampant. Goods produced will have 
no buyers, goods for which there will be 
active demand will be in short supply, 
thus creating black markets and profiteering. 
Capital formation will be irregular and 
much capital will go underground. There 
will be no employment for trained persons 
and talent will try to move out of the 
country. Standard of living will continue to 
be on the bare minimum of existence. Indus¬ 
trial instability will prevent tiie grovvdlt.of 
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ndustries, workers will earn low wages, 
lo as little work eis they can with impunity 
ind be of little use to the economy as 
ictive buyers of goods and services, Where 
ndustry grows in a stable and rational 
nanncr, the workers produce more and more 
IS their earnings increase. They improve 
heir standards of living and become greater 
)uyers of the goods and services that they 
hemselves produce. There are no shortages, 
w profiteering or black markets. The earn¬ 
ing members of the community save 
iubstanlially and that progressively increases 
ihe nations capital and machinery (jf 
production. All members of the national 
')ody are actively incorporated in the eco- 
lomic life of society at large and socialism 
becomes a living reality. 

Jungle Law 

Whenever people try to administer justice 
according to their own emotional assessment 
of any alleged crime or offence against the 
public, the Law of the Land has to yield place 
to jungle law. Thus we find jungle law 
working when there are any street accidents. 
The crowd rush up and beat the drivers of 
cars or public vehicles and quite often, set 
fire to the “offending” carriages too. They 
do not take the least trouble to find out 
facts. The drivers’ guilt is taken for granted 
and the assault follows causing death or 
injury to persons who may be quite innocent. 
Street accidents are as often caused by the 
fwlishness of pedestrians as by the rash and 
negligent driving of cars. It is therefore 
utterly senseless to assume the guilt of the 
driver. The crowds know this, but they 
like the excitement of assaulting drivers and 
netting fire to cars ; and so they do what 
appears most attractive to them at the 
moment* The police, of course do nothing 
about it, no arrests are made of persons 
who t|ius brekj^ the , law. 
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Then there are the “thieves, pickpockets 
and child lifters”. If some some one shouts 
“thief thicr* and begins a chase in any 
direction, a crowd soon joins and any un¬ 
fortunate person, who may offer a target, 
will soon be beaten up mercilessly without 
any one actually complaining about a theft. 
Pickpockets too are usually purely conjec¬ 
tural and we doubt if a real pickpocket 
is ever caught by a crowd, 

Child lifters are still more the creation of 
popular fancyv There need be no child that 
has been lifted: A person apparently has some 
physical characteristics, which only crowds 
can distinguish, pointing to his or her criminal 
nature urging the kidnapping of other peoples 
rhildren. Like witches of yore these kidna¬ 
ppers are visibly child lifters and arc condemned 
))y their tell tale appearance which ordinary 
mortals cannot judge ; but some members of 
street crowds can decipher with remarkable 
case. Quite often these so called child ttifters 
are merely the betes nolres of the local hooli¬ 
gans. Their dislike of persons can be born of 
all sorts of cause, some of which have reference 
to unsatisfied demands for donations for 
“public” religious ceremonies. The “child 
lifters” who are beaten up or slashed up with 
razor blades are usually innocent. But kidna¬ 
pping of children is a gruesome fact. There 
are persons who steal children, disfigure and 
maime them and turn them into beggars whose 
collections of alms are taken by the criminals. 
The police can easily follow up all child 
beggars and locate their keepers. Thereafter, 
it would be eassy to find out whether these 
children are stolen children or not. If the 
organisers of the begging business cannot 
explain their participation in it to the satisfac¬ 
tion of high ranking court and police officials ; 
they should be given exemplary sentences in 
order to put a stop to the widespread practice 
of begging by children. In India with her 
much advertised socialism, it is kmazing why 
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the Prime Minister cannot notionalize orphans 
and destitutes, make them honorable members 
of society, instead of allowing them to beg and 
to die like pariah dogs ! If India’s beggars 
arc taken off the streets and places i)f pilgri¬ 
mage ; India will certainly be a more attractive 
centre of tourism. This may increase our 
foreign exchange earnings. If socialism does not 
attract the government the lure of foreign 
exchange should. We shall of course leave aside 
the heart rending wails of maimed and dis¬ 
figured children ; for their cause is ignored by 
all political parties. Such ignoring of human 
needs is also akin to government by Jungle 
Law. 

Priorities in Social Progress 

Should we have universal education first or 
some more national industries requiring deficit 
financing in a heavy dose ? Should there be 
universal free medical aid first or an elaborate 
Gram Panchayet set up first; or in other words, 
of the two needs, that of freedom from disease 
and democratic freedom, what should be given 
first priority ? In this way we can fix Priorities 
for most social requirements. There arc a good 
few too of such essential requirements. We may 
mention 1) national defence and recovery 
of lost territories, 2) full employment 
for all workers, 3) full road communications 
between all villages and towns of India, 4) in¬ 
crease of earning power and improvement of 
standards of living, 5) universal free education, 
6) universal free medical aid, 7) building of 
good dwelling houses for all Indians, 8} produ¬ 


ction of protein food for all Indians, 9) Pre¬ 
vention of robberies, thefts and other kinds of 
law breaking, 10) creating better facilities for 
travel, 11) completion of all schemes for irriga¬ 
tion, electrification, flood control, prevention 
of epidemics and control of preventible diseases; 
and removal of all flaws in administration 
which are too numerous to mention. Also 
introduction of all Social Security measures 
found in civilised countries. We donot know 
whether all the above very necessary things 
are required as integral parts of socialist 
society. We believe they are. They also give 
a nation a solid foundation in the sphere of 
community life. No community, however orga¬ 
nised in point of Politics, creed or ideology, can 
do without certain essential arrangements for 
civilised existence. In India most of these 
ajrangeinents do not exist or where they do 
exist in a manner of speaking, the standards 
achieved by the Indian Government are far 
below what one finds in other countries. But 
when we do kn<nv that our Politicians want the 
Indian people to advance economically, cultur¬ 
ally, politically we also expect them to arrange 
for the material adjuncts of national progress. 
They have no arrangements or resources by which 
they can undertake the whole work all together. 
They have to go about it in a piece meal 
fashion. The question therefore naturally arises 
as to what they will do first and what will come 
afterwards. Apparently they arc following a 
policy of playing to the gallery and doing 
things in a politically impressive manner. That 
cannot be an economically sound policy. 



POLITICS OF VETO IN UNITED NATIONS 


P. M, SHARMA 


War is the natural out>come of human 
nature and is always followed by the arran* 
gements ^of peace, as it is evident from the 
World War I and II. Every one is appa¬ 
rently convinced that the management of 
peace is the most important problem before 
the Statesmen of the world, and it is very 
much clear that no state alone can win 
wars. Again during world war II every 
body was convinced that even the strongest 
state could not win the war alone. In the 
world war II Allies realised the vital need 
of concerted international organisation by 
peace loving states to arrest naked aggres¬ 
sions. The success of such concerted orga¬ 
nisation depends upon the unity of leading 
powers—the U.K., the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. These leading powers played a vital 
role in conceiving the idea of preserving 
world peace and in shaping an international 
organisation to that end by convincing other 
peace loving states. This initiative of great 
powers naturally made the issue of security 
from aggression paramount. Therefore, the 
responsibility of maintaining peace and secu¬ 
rity primarily devolved on the great powers, 
while making eHbrts for winning the world 
War II, the Allied powers initiated a series 
of conferences which ultimately culminated 
in the creation of the United Nations. With 
a view to translate, the principles of Atlantic 
Charter and the Moscow and Tehran confer¬ 
ences into actualities, the representatives of 
the UJC., the U.S.A. the U.S.S.R. and 
nationalist China met at Dumbarton Oaks, 
in 1944, and agreed on the principles for the 
Charter of .^ proposed general international 
orgi^tion, , 


Yalta Agreement on Voting procedure 

Under the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, the 
security Council was envisaged as a small j! 
body of five permanent members to functit^ 
continuously. However, the powers represen-.. 
ted at the Dumbarton Oaks were unable to 
agree upon a text dealing with the question 
of voting in the Security Council. This part- 
of the proposals was left blank. The 
point, of contention between the Russians 
and the Anglo-American negotiators : Wap', 
whether a member of the Security |GouncU 
volved in a dispute should have the right to cast-' 
a vote on the issue. Such a right seemed to ' 
U.K. and the U.S.A. contrary to all rules 
justice. The question was left for a top-lcveir 
decision. However, agreement was reach^ 
between Sir Winston Churchill, Franklin D.' 
Roosevelt and Josef Stalin at the Yalta|. confer-' 
enceonthe voting procedure in the Security , 
Council which was subsequently included in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as Section *C* 
of the Charter VI. 

And the San Fransisco conference, the. 
small powers contented that the Yalta formula 
violated the principle of sovereign eqality of' 
all members. They found it ambiguous and 
wanted to know how the veto would bO^ 
applied in specific instances. They requested 
the great powers to answer a list of twenty 
three questions so as to make clear the ' 
meaning of the tex^. The great powers 
themselves were not in agreement over tho 
iss^e, whether the veto should apply even to' 
the discussion of a problem prior to an:^^ 
substantial decision.' Rossia answered tbip^‘ 
question in dte •6Snnative while the 
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and the Americans answered in the negative, 
At this monicnl, the conference, seemed to 
have reached a deadlock. On June 8 
, Ambassador Averell Harriman explaind the 
situation at San Fransisco to Stalin and 
secured his acceptance of the American 
position. The next day the delegations of the 
U.S.A., the U.K., the U.S.S R. and the 
nationalist China answered the questions 
submitted to them on May 22, in a joint 
statement. 

Great powers agreement on Veto. 

None of the great powers wanted to be 
committed without its own consent to fighting 
a war even to enforce peace. Tliey reiterated 
that power and responsibility should go hand 
in hand and justitied the veto on the Pacific 
settlement of disputes by advancing the theory 
of the chain of events which may ultimately 
oblige the Council, once it accepts jurisdic¬ 
tion over any international dispute, to take 
enforcement measures. However, there was 
a general agreement amon^ the small powers 
on the requirement of unanimity in the appli¬ 
cation of sanctioAs. But they remained con¬ 
vinced about the need of the application of 
Veto in respect of peaceful settlement of 
disputes and were equally opposed to the 
extention of Veto to the amendments. Finally 
Senator Cornally offered a choice to the 
members of the conference either to accept 
the charter with Veto or to reject it in toto. 
The Charter was duly signed on June 26, 
1945 and came into effect from Oct. 24, 1945. 
The exact wording established the Veto 
power, is as follows ; 

1. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote. 

V 1 2> Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. 


3. Discussions of the Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members 
including the concurring votes of the 
permanent members provided that in 
decisions under chapter VI, and under 
paragraph 3 of Article 52, a party to a 
dispute shall abstain from voting. 

It clearly indicates that the big five 
intended to dominate the Security Council. It 
was hoped that no aggressor would then be 
able to challenge such an overwhelming power. 
The big five, in return for their primary 
responsibility to keep the peace, received 
commensurate privileges ; a permanent scat on 
the Council and- the Vote power, by which 
each of the big five could prevent the Security 
Council from taking action on a substantive 
issue. 

Protection of National interests. 

Each of the great powers saw in the "con* 
cert principles” a powerful protection for its 
own natural interests, Hopes for the conti¬ 
nuation of the war time concert of the great 
powers were based, on the nature of the 
policies followed by each in 1945. The Yalta 
agreement gave Russia everything it wished 
to absorb at that time and the Soviet Union 
expected collective security structure to project 
its new status quo. Participation in United 
Nations based on great power unanimity 
meant to the Soviet leaders that they would 
have a permanent and equal voice in all quei« 
tion of world political importance wherever 
they arose. The United Kingdom found in 
the United Nations charter a fipe protection 
for retaining its global interests and infiuence. 
The British leader saw in ^he United Nations 
the guarantee for stability and the common 
action among the big powers, designed to 
protect the weakened Empire and deytmon*, 
wealth. France, weak and, devastate fay 
agreed to ‘concert* oAly on 
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that it be admitted to th-: iitner circle of big 
powers. Thus, it obtained not only security 
against Germany but gurantces for the inte¬ 
grity of its large overseas empire as well. 
American attitude towards the United 
Nations was quite different from that of the 
other great powers. Preservation of a new 
status-quo was not their major preoccupation. 
Living in peace with Soviet Union and 
seeking to maintain, world stability 
through big powers agreement, was their 
major concern. 

Security Council rendered Ineffective. 

Different policy aspirations inevitably 
lead to compromises in the actual 
drafting of international agreements. To 
this generalisation, the United Nations 
is no exception. The conflicting national 
interests of the great powers soon gave 
birth to the cold war. The permanent 
members of the Security Council failed 
tr> agree to take effective action on 
almost every major international crisis in 
the years following the establishment of 
the United Nations. The first year of 
the United Nations witnessed a series of 
disputes in which greaf^ powers were placed 
against each other. The subrnksion of 
Iranian and Greek disputes to the Security 
Council 1946 marked the end of wartime 
alliance among the great powers. The 
U. S. A. discovering the difficulties for 
securing the Soviet co-operation in main¬ 
taining the post-war peace began to use 
the United Nations as a political instru¬ 
ment against Soviet * power politics. The 
pro-western composition of the security 
council placed the Soviet Union in a 
seriously disadvantageous position. As a 
result, I series of deadlocks were preci- 
pita^ in the security council, , conse¬ 
quently, the security council was previented 
from. functioiiuiig. u a force for peace; 


Different view points ;— 

One ffundred and Nine vetoes have been 
cast by the big states, one by nationafist 
China, tw'o by the U. K. four by France, 
and the remaining by the Soviet Uuton.'i 
Every veto is reflection of disagreement 
among the great powers on pariicular 
issues. The Soviet Union, in view of the ' 
large number of vetoes cast> by it, is' 
generally accused of preventing the Security' 
Council . from functioning effectively.'; 
Scholars of the free world took tHci' 
position that Soviet Union by its frequent^ 
use of veto against resolutions supported, 
by overwhelming majorities of the council 
wilfully prevented the council from effec-' 
lively discharging its responsibilities under 
the charter. I'hey blamed the Soviet.’ 
Union for expanding the area of veto;, 
by a unilateral interpretation of the prpvW,, 
sions c;f the veto and freely using it oii, 
issues not involving its vital interests. On 
the other hand, the Soviet Union strongly 
contended that its use of veto has beei|/' 
a necessary ,protectidn against the hostile . 
majorities in the Security Council, as ’ 
it clear with the statement of Premier-- 
Khrushchev of 1958. ' 

“It is a common knowledge that the 
majority in the Security Council is composed, 
of the V'otes of Countries dependent, in one.- 
way or another, primarily cconomifcally oil 
the U.S.A. Thus, the Security Council iq.' 
its present composition cannot be regarded as ' 
an impartial arbiter, and that is why it has of 
late ceased to play the important role in the 
maintenace of international peace and security, 
which developed upon it by virtue of the’ 
United Nations charter.” ^ 

He accused the Western countries’ led 
by U.S.A. for sponsoring iproposals in 
Security Council very frequently, not 
yiew to further the purposes of the chayl|i^| 
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but only to undermine it 3 unanimity principle 
And to prevent the Security Council from 
acting as the primary organ in matters of 
-Peace and Security. 

Veto—as a peace maker. 

The unanimity of principle came into 
existence as a fundamental necessity and it 
represents a political reality. The problem 
does not seem to lie so much in the veto as 
much as in the manner in which it has been 
used. On the face of it, the Soviet Union 
has been in a minority in the Security Council 
and its chances of adopting a resolution of its 
choice are never bright. Therefore the 
number of vetoes cast by the Soviet Union 
need not necessarily, indicate Soviet Obstructio* 
nism. It would be more fair to say that 
Russia’s motives in its frequent use of veto 
is to maintain her relative position in the 
United Nations rather than to obstruct its 
activities. 

Most important, however, is the fact that 
circumvention of the Soviet vetoes has made 
United Nations member^ use their organisa¬ 
tion in a flexible and imaginative manner. 


The ' General Assembly, far from being a 
debating society, has played at times an 
important and significant role in several 
peace-keeping operations. The Secretary 
General has been an active and important 
figure in solution of international disputes. 
The United Nations hhs been actively 
engaged, in solving political problems in 
a basically political manner by negotiations, 
pressures, compromise and agreement. 

It is apparent that the Veto compels 
the great powers to frequent consultations 
and thus offers a strong incentive to final 
agreement or compromise. It still appears 
to be the only way for preventing the 
great powers from going to the battle 
ground. And perhaps more than any other 
single provision in the charter, the veto 
has been responsible for the charters’ 
having remained a living document and 
the United Nations itself a living orga¬ 
nisation. It is not true that the veto 
could have killed the United Nations. 
Thus far, the evidence suggests that it 
has made it stronger and a balancer 
of peace. 



SOCRATES 

P. RAJESWARA RAO 


In all history nothing is so surprising or so 
dfficult to account for as the sudden rise of 
•civilization in Greece. What they achieved 
in art and literature is familiar ; in intellectual 
realm it is exceptional. They first wrote history 
ds opposed to annals. The Greeks though admi¬ 
rable fighters made few conquests they ex¬ 
pended their military fury mainly on each 
other. It was left to a Semi-barbarian Alexan¬ 
der ( a Macedonian ) to spread Hellenism 
far and wide. It is said that Alexander was so 
fond of “Illiad” that whenever he went to 
battle he carried it with him in a jewelled 
casket. His snobbish respect for Athenian civili¬ 
zation was prompted by his draire to prove that 
he was not a Barbarian. 

The oracle at Delphi proclaimed Socrates as 
the wisest among the Greeks. Philosophy has a 
certain perennial value in one respect that 
some ages depart from wisdom more than others 
and have greater need of Philosophy combiiied 
with less willingness to accept it. The value 
of philosophy is partly in relation to thought 
and partly in relation to feeling though its 
effects in their ways are closely interconnected. 
On the theco-etickl side it is a help in under¬ 
standing the universe as a whole in so fiir 
as it is possible. On the side of feeling it is 
a help towards a just appreciation of ends of 
human life. It enlarges intellectual imagina¬ 
tion. Though morality commands ojnformity 
all moral progress is due to nonconformists 
like Socrates. 

Socrates was born in the year 470 B. C. It 
was a period of great intellectual stir and spiri¬ 
tual unrest all over the world. The cenues 
of great qvilieations like Greece, Persia, Pales¬ 
tine,ddha 'fmd I^dia experienced ferment in 
the realp advent c^ Socr^tes 


in Greece, of Zoroaster in Persia, erf Ezekiel 
and Daniel in Palestine, of Lao Tse and Gonfu* 
cius in China, of Buddha and Mahavira in 
India helped to revolutionise the ways of life^ 
mode of thinking and methods of approach 
among the people. It was the most germinant 
field and ^ was critical but of a tolerant' 
rather than of a fanatical kind. He received 

t 

elementary education in gymnastics and mtisic 
from his father who was a stone cutter. His 
wife was a shrew with short temper and foul 
tongue. The story goes that once as he issued 
out of his house his wife threw a bucketful 
of water on him. On being asked by a passerby 
as to what bad happened he replied, 
“Tliere must be rain after a thunder storm.” 

He passed his youth during the rise of 
Athens to great political and commercial 
importance in the time of Pericles. He served 
in the army and distinguished himself by ex- , 
ccptional bravery at the siege of Polidaea 
( 431—430 B. C. ) and again on the disa^ , 
trous field of Delium (424B. C.). Athens 
was then the place of resort for thinkers of 
the Hellenic world. The atmosphere was , 
filled with scepticism. He was rational ip. his 
approach to problems and humble in makin g' 
enquiries. He never assumed nor presum^ ' 
in anything. He often confessed that fae kneW 
nothing. He went around prying into the' 
human soul, uncovering assumptions and , 
questioning certainties. He regretted that 
Athens was filled with ships and docks not with 
righteousness. He was concerned not with 
prosperity but with ideals. We owe inductive 
arguments and universal definitions to him. He ' 
created the conception of the soul as the seat of 
intelligence and of the value of moral character 
on the ethical plane. He identified virtue,with" 
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knowledge, vice with intellectual error and 

wrong doing with moral weakness. He equa¬ 
ted goodness with right estimate of values. 

Those who came to him to learn stayed 

with him. He made his knowledge freely 
available to them. We get a dear picture of 
him .from the dialogues of Plato who was 
Boswellian in his fidelity. He was robust and 
possessed great powers of endiirante. He wore 
a simple dress consisting of one garment 
during all the seasons. He went about bare 
headed and bare footed. Though unattractive 

and ugly in .ippcarancc hiS voice was striking. 
He used to say that the only eloquence he was 

capable of was truth. As truth is harsh and 
unpleasant he incurred the displeasure of 
persons in authority. Anytus a moderate in 

politics w'as the instigator of the proceedings 
against him. 

Ultimately Melctus prosecuted him, before 
a Jury numbering live hundred. The charges 
of ( I ) Introducing novel religious practices 
f 2 ) Corrupting the youth and ( .3 ) Impiety 
against .State religion were levelled .igaiiist him 
with a demand for death .sentence. He had 
the option to seek safety by withdrawing into 
exile. But he was fearless. To the first 
(.harge his answer was that God.s were not 
current coins. His reply to the second charge 

was that instead of corrupting the youth, he 
educated and elevated them by broadening 

their outlook and widening their sympathy. 
He repelled the third charge by testifying that 
the religion of Athens was only a matter of 
worship and it had no theological dogmas or 
sacred books. Hc^ argued that to inflict 

injustice was a greater evil to the perpetrator 
than to one who sufTcrs it. 

He was found guilty by a small majority 
and was awarded death penalty. He regarded 
death as unbroken rest. The execution of 
sentence was delayed by the return of the boat 
from the shrine of Appollo in Delphi. He 
spurned the offer of escape arranged by friends 
as it would stultify the prores.sed principles of 
a life time. His behaviour on the last day of 


his physical existence wa,s marveleous. He 
dwelt on the distinction between body and 
soul and slated that the soul was neither born 
with the body nor died with it but shared 

eternity. He was handed a draught of a 
poison called Hemlock. He took it with 
composure. He drained the cup without any 
sign of repugnance. But some of his friends 
broke down and began to weep. He consoled 

them. He walked about till his feet began to 
feel heavy. Then he lay down to eternal sleep 

at the age of seventy. Before he passed away 
he proclaimed that he was ncitJier a Greek nor 
an Athenian but a citizen of the world. A 
released soul at tlie moment of this realisation 
attains universality of spirit. Sages have no 
limitation of time and spai:e. Their alTections 
are not constrained or canalised by narrow 

limitations. They may be distant in time, but 
not in thought. 

Learned and wise men have been persecuted 
at different limes and in diiffering climes. 
Many of the early Greek Pliiiosophcrs were re¬ 
fugees ‘from Persia. When Alexander died, 
Aristotle had to run away for safety. ' All the 
works of Protagolas were burnt. Mankind is 
used to honour its destroyers and persecute its 
benefactors, building palaces for living brigands 
and tombs for the departed wisemcn. Socrates 
was a great martyr of philosophy. 

In the history of European philosophy there 

is no name more honoured than that of 
Socrates though there is no book which has 
come down to us a,s having been written by 
him. The predominance of the teachings of 
Socrates as propounded by Plato in his inimi¬ 
table dialogues and treatises which ^are alike 

the, classics of literature and of philosophy 
obscured the contributions of other- thinkers in 

Greece. Personalities arc greater than books 
and the figure of Socrates comes to us with a 
vividness that marks him out as a colossus 
among men of wisdom and tdsiOrtj He 
inaugurated a nesv epoch of moral and intellec¬ 
tual tradition. His place in ' the 
Western Philosophy is ft as^^d* 



PORTRAITURE IN LITERATURE 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


We Jiavc already said that there can he no 
doubt about the permanency of a literary 
portrait when it receives the stamp of an artist 
capable of depicting life truly. Literature in 
all ages and climes, has been filled from one 
end to the other with sketches and colours of 
life as authors have fancied it. Some of them 
have faded out and their lorn leaves are afloat 
on die tide of their own lime. Their traces 
cannot be found outside it. There are others 
which shine forever before the gaze of all. We 
arc familiar with a pictiue. That is of Ram- 
chandra. He banished the innocent Sita to 
the forest to please his subjects. In the art- 
gallery of literature, there arc very few 
portraits so unreal as this. But the picture of 
Lakshman who gave up his all will remain 
over-bright over-shadowing that of his 
brother,—Lakshman who unhesitatingly defied 
the teachings of shostras or the example of his 
older brother when they went against the 
dictates of his heart, but who at the same time 
liad to do violence to his conscience when he 
found himself powerless to break the shackles 
of the long practised customs. Again look 
at Bhishma; there is no end of his praise. 
But his figure could not leave any trace in the 
picture-gallery of the Kaurava family. He 
remaias there as the symbol of a passive 
tnoralizer. Look agrin at Kama—generous 
like a hero, but while in the grips of mean 
desires, is oblivious again and again of his 
greatness like a Oommon fellow. Here is 
Vidoor—^faultlessly pioas, so faultless that he 
only preaches though no one listens. On the 
other hand, there is< Dhrttarastra who^was 
constantly tormented by the pricks of consci¬ 
ence ^jbut beini Qvei^wered by affliction for 


his sons threw his righteous feelings overboard. 
Although he knew that the effect of sin would 
be fatal for his loved ones, he could not have a 
firm control over his wavering mind. This is 
the very picture of life as seen through 
imagination', and not a sermon supertimposed 
on the tenets of Manusainhita. This Dhrita- 
roshtra lost his kingdom, lost his [children 
dearer than his life, but the bewildered, blind 
man remains permanently installed on the 
throne of literature. 

When in literature dealing with mythical 
characters, the poet transcends the limits of . 
reality by exaggerating the dimensions of a 
character, we ourselves set the picture right 
by reducing its shape to its proper size. The 
Bhim of the real world never fought with an 
uprooted palm tree. One mace was enough 
for him. In the mythical age when the poet 
duped his fellow men, they were like children. 
The tales have been continuing no doubt since 
tlten, but their real forms, strained through the 
sieve of time, have now settled down in 
our minds. Though we hear of Hanuman 
crossing the sea at one leap, we do, not see it 
with our eyes; our vision has changed. 

This is also true in aesthetic enjoyment. 
In this feast where Life serves with her own 
hands, no distortion is permitted in the 
creation of beauty. When the child Krishna 
started crying to have a look at the moon, a 
mirror was held before him to beguile him by 
showing him his own face. Now howsoever 
this trick may please the worshippers of 
Krishna, this false picture of motherly love 
will fetch little price at the eternal exchange' 
though its stock may be very high in the 
circles clinging to a tradition. Read ihfs. 
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following lines if you want to rectify the bad 
taste of this literary affectation :— 

When the blue-eyed one 
Heard the hum of churning. 

He came with Balarara. 

Seeing his face Yashoda, 

Pleased greatly at heart, 

Kissed his moonlike face. 

Listen darling, she said, 

I will give you butter and milk. 

Eat and dance before me. 

The god greedy of butter, 

Looked at his mother’s face 

\ 

Held his hand out. 

The lady Hlled his palms, 

His red lips glowed. 

He looked very pretty. 

He ate and danced, 

The bells of his girdle jingled. 

The mother watched it glad. 

Seeing the son of Nanda dance. 

The mother’s joy swelled. 

She gave up her churning rod, 

And clapped and clapped again. 

Look, look, Rohini, 

The lady cried with a voice 
Choked with delight. 

Says Ghanaram Das 
Rohini was full of joy, 

Both rapt in love. 

This child belongs to our own home. He 
is no moon. This joy has lain treasured up in 
our heart through the ages. The mother has 
always tempted him to dance in this way and 
never lulled him with the moon. 

In providing aesthetic pleasure, there is 
always room foi^ exaggeration. But that 
exaggeration is approved only when it corres¬ 
ponds to the proportions of life. When a 
hyperbole expresses itself in such a way as 
this : *Tbe stone melts at the touch of wind 
(from the beloved’s body)”, one mmt admit 


that there is no greater truth than this untruth. 
Similarly when in a mood of such a»thetic 
exaggeration, one sings : *'l have held my 
bosom on my beloved’s through the ages, yet 
my heart has known no peace”, we say to 
ourselves: the heart which has thus felt 
.within itself the embrace of the beloved, has 
never known the limits of time. How can this 
feeling be expressed except through exaggera¬ 
tion ? Herein lies the difference between the 
creation of rasa ( aesthetic pleasure) and roopa 
(image ). Image is accepted as true only 
when it conforms to its expected limits. But 
aesthetic pleasure becomes true only when it 
boldly defies the actual. 

That is why when in the picture-gallery of 
literature the skill of the artist shiiics bright, 
death has no access. The uncertainty of 
popular applause is banished for ever from 
there. That is why I was saying ; where in 
literature, the very essence of truth has been 
emfiodied, there is no fear of death. When we 
look at such images, wc find how big they 
are i Some arc as mean as Shakuni or 
Manthara, some as great as filiima or 
Draupadi—the immortal creations of wonder¬ 
ful men, marked ^ with the impress of life 
itself. In this pantheon of literature, their 
creators, whether tliey are known or unknown, 
have left an abiding imprint on mind. When 

I look at them, 1 am filled with mi^yings 
about my claim (for a seat among them). 

On this day, my birthday, this is why 1 

wonder where and in what letters my name 
has lieen written : whether in the banquet 
hall of aesthetic pleasure or in the galjery of 
portrait-painters. The tenure of my Irirth-day 
would have been known if a m^sage, like 

some divine voice, could reach my ears trans¬ 
cending all controversies of fame afnd 

popularity. Today it is darkened by many 
guesses. $ 

_ / .... ^ . _— ,-Tr 'I 

^ Translatlaa of *Sahf^« Cttltroblb^og\ 
Saroltndra Nath Hay. , The tmy 
publish^ la ^Hroboal' la Jyalsfithiii^: 



MACHIAVELLI : THE MAN AND HIS ID£aS 

Dr. R. T. JANGAM 


The world celebrates thb year (1969) 
Niccolo Machiavelli's 500th birth anniversary 
(1469-1527). Attitudes to the man and his ideas 
have varied greatly with the various writers 
and at various times ; he has been alter¬ 
nately praised and condemned. However, 
if we see the man and his ideas in proper 
perspective, we find there is much that is 
valid and relevant even to our own day 
and there is also much that does not need 
to be shocked at. His contribution to 
political thinking and practice can be 
derived from his various works (especially 
the first four ): 

(1) The Prince (II princIpe) (1512-1513) 

(2) The Discourses (Date not certain, 
but must have been completed by 
1517) 

(3) A History of Florence (1525) 

(4) The Art of Wor (1521) 

(5) Poems and Comedies including 
Mondragola 

His Career and Experience: 

In 1498, after the expulsion of the Medici 
from Florence and the fall of Savonarola, 
Machiavelli ^entered, at the age of 29, the 
Florentine chancellery, where he was to 
serve as the secretary of I’hc Ten, a group 
of magistrates charged with the conduct of 
diplomatic negotiations and supervision of 
military operatioris in war time. In this 
capacity} which lasted for 13 years, he 
carried out a number of diplomatic missions 
in Italyv France, and Germany. His ability 
attracted the attention of Goitfalonier Piero 
Soderisi, the ofiScial head df the Florea* 


tine government. But this special relation-':, 
ship of Machiavelli turned out to be to hie; 
disadvantage. Because when SoderiaPtl; 
regime was overthrown in 1512, Machiavelli ; 
was dismissed,' tortured, and forced tb 
withdraw, to a small estate near Florence. ... 

j / 

It is this enforced leisure, coupled with; 
his varied practical experience, that made 
possible his various writings. During this- 
period, he also tried to establish himself.’ 
politically and regain his influence. It was/ 
understandable, therefore, that the Priniit' 
was dedicated to Lorenro de’ Medici*' 
nephew of Pope Leo X, who was thij) 
(actual) ruler of Florence; The Dlscour$e^; 
was dedicated to the members of the Floreu'^' 
tine ruling group ; and a History of Florence' 
was taken up at the suggestion of Gardingd 
Giulio de’ Medici who, in 1523, became 
Pope Clement VII. Machiavelli's 
began to bear fruit, and a for a time, it 
appeared he would soon be re-establhhccT 
in office an<l influence. Clement VII entruStjSd 
him with a number of minor politi<^|t 
commissions. But, with the Medici forced 
out of Florence, his future became uticer- 
tain again ; and he died without bcitij| 
able to win any major commission. 


His Method 


Machiavelli’s method may be describiiC 
as scientific, historical, edraparative, obse^ 
vational, experimental, and even one ' di 
case history. His method is truly sdenii]^ 
if we use the term ‘'scientific” in its bi 
sense.' If we use it so, we may not 
tp ' use the ether terms Uhe, 
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comparative, and so on except as further 
' explaining or complementing the meaning 
conveyed by the term “scientific.” There 
arc writers like George Sabine who argue 
that Machiavelli was not scientific in the 
sense in which scientists usually are. He 
took to writing books on politics because 
he wanted to win the favour of the 
princes or rulers and win back his lost 
political office and influence. Even conced' 
ing that there is an element of truth in 
this criticism, we must point out that his 
method can be described as scientific, look¬ 
ing at the actual nature and results of 
the method rather than its beginnings. 
His employment of the method is matter- 
of-fact, objective, and dispassinoate in a 
very real sense, because the author has 
already retired from the theatre of politics 
which is a vital source of his data and 
illustrations. His method is scientific in 
another sense ; in his approach to or the 
treatment of, the various issues, he is guided 
by the realistic and commonsense criteria 
instead of thbse of the old authorities like 
Aristotle, the theological, or religious criteria. 
His method was scientific in the third 
sense also : it operated from the standpoint 
of neutrality as to the various moral ends 
or even the absence of them. 

His method was historical. He himself 
believed that this method would be most 
suitable, because after all, he argued, men in 
all the ages have been moved or driven 
by the same motives or ends, have faced 
more or less the same dilemmas and 
problems, and have employed more or less 
the same means for solving them. He attached 
a great importance to the Greek and 
Roman histories and often cited illustra¬ 
tions from them. Historically, Machiavelli 
was one of the finest products of the 
Italian Renaissance, the other notable pro- 
/flucts being Leonardo da Vinci and Miche¬ 


langelo ; and in being so he symbolized a 
defiant break with the medieval philosophy, 
tradition, and outlook and the signs of the 
new intellectual and political age that was 
seeking to be born. As pointed out earlier 
he was not historical in the sense of his 
having accepted the approaches or methods 
of the theological or religious authorities. 
But he certainly benefitted from the in¬ 
fluence of the (lassical writers like Livy, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, Xenophon, Polybius, 
Vegetius, and Frontinus. With much justi¬ 
fication his method can be described as 
comparative and observational. Machiavelli 
was a shrewed judge of men, a careful obser¬ 
ver of events, an acute analyst of the 
various political processes and situations, 
and a lucid commentator on the trends and 
directions in politics. Some of the finest 
diplomatic reports of his day were Machia- 
vclli’s; his reports from his missions in 
France and Germany, for example, were 
most well written, interesting, informative, 
and perceptive. Indeed, his observation was 
so rich in content and varied in range 
that he could deduce most of his theories 
or corollaries from it. As shown in the 
Prince as well as a history of Florence, he 
had an extraordinary penchant for finding 
comparisons and contrasts and gener^tl 
patterns in the behaviour of human beings 
as well as the principalities. His analysis 
is constantly enriched by illustrations and 
allusions. . Even his general analysis or 
observations suggest that they are based on 
some particular cases or situations of which 
he has a pretty intimate knowledge. He 
discusses the various types of princi¬ 
palities—hereditary, mixed, civil, ecclesias- 
ticai, self-governing ; thtMC acquired by onn's 
ability, good fortune, arms of others, 
wickedness, and so on...; tlw varitms types 
of soldiery—mercenary, auxiliary,, andfiitli^ 
militia#..; die virtues and , vices^ ihfc; tbe 
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prince ; his advisers and flatterers ; and so on. 
All these are elucidated with a wealth of 
illustrations from the various principalities..- 
Naples, Milan, Genoa, Florence, the Papal 
Kingdom, and so on—as well as the other 
countries like Spain, France, and Germany, 
and the ancient Greek and Roman states. 
While analyzing the mixed principalities, 
he cites the examples of Louis XII of 
France who occupied Milan and was forced 
out of it later by the insurrections raised by 
Duke Lodovico. He mentions Moses, Cyrus, 
Romulus, and I'hesus as the examples of 
princes s^ho acquired their principalities by 
their own ability. 

Iinally, his method can be also des¬ 
cribed as experimental or one of case history. 
Miichiavclli was a privileged spectator of 
the tumultuous scene of politics of his day. 
Hr was a witness or observer of the ups 
and downs in the politics of the vaiious 
principalities, the political fortunes of some 
ol the princes or dukes, the cruelties, frauds, 
in.ichinations, and murders. The principali¬ 
ties were something like political labora¬ 
tories carrying on experiments in statecraft, 
diplomacy, foreign policy, balance of power 
and so on. Machiavelli, as an outstanding 
diplomat of his day, himself was an ini¬ 
tiator or leader of some of the experiments 
or projects • once he even helped to raise 
a citizen militia of 12,000 conscripts to 
replace mercenary troops. Machiavelli also 
makes use of certain standard cases or 
models. His favourite model is Geasare Borgia. 
He (Ceasare) had many problems to solve or 
«nds to achieve. First, he was to inherit his 
father’s principality, and this meant elimina- 
tmn of his brother who was his natural compe¬ 
titor. Second, he was to conquer some fresh 
territories in tha name of the then reigning 
Pope so that they would lapse to him after the 
Pope’s death, he was to so manipulate 

the Cojege pf Oird^Tt that the next Pope 


would be friendly to him. Machiaveiii says 
he pursued these complex and difficult goals 
with exemplary determination and skill; 
and though Ceasare failed “by the extra¬ 
ordinary malignity of fortune,” he is, for 
other princes, worth imitating as a model. 
Thus it may be justly said that Machia¬ 
velli employed something of an experimen¬ 
tal or case history method also. 

His Chief Contribution 

( 1 ) In rejecting the validity of the doc¬ 
trines of theology or moral philosophy, Ma¬ 
chiavelli helped to establish an Independent, 
autonomous science of politics He believed 
that politics, like plants, animals, and human 
beings are subject to the laws of nature . they 
are born, become mature, decline, and die. 
He felt that political institutions or organiza¬ 
tions should be studied as conforming to 
these laws , political institutions, even the 
strongest and best constructed ones like those of 
Rome, (annot escape decline and death. Hence 
it is but natural that the political institutions 
and the men who run them tend to use, or 
should use, all possible means or resources for 
the attainment of strength, success, and glory. 
For the period during which these can be had 
or enjoyed is all but hxed end relatively short, 
after which decline and decav must set in. 

Following this view of politics, lie rejected 
the ancient and medieval prototype of tht; 
prince embodying the various virtues tike 
justness, magnanimity, mercy, faithfulness to 
his duties or obligations, and conformity to 
the various ( abstract) laws or principles— 
divine, liioral, religious, or of other types. In 
place of this, he put forward his prototype of 
the prince possessing those capacities or 
virtues which would conduce to political effi¬ 
ciency or success. It is wrong to say that 
Machiavelli advises the prince to be always 
fhithless, treacherous, cruel, or wicked. When 
to be faithffil or faithless, heroic or villainotn. . 
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ruthless or compassionate, strict or lenient 
must be decided by the pi ince himself in the 
light of the actual problems and circumstances 
and with a view to achieving his ends most 
quickly or eflficienily. In so achieving ends, 
he must disregard as irrelevant or inapplicable 
ail other principles or standards including 
those which may be urged by the people. 

The subordination of the questions of 
virtues or morality to the successful reali¬ 
zation of the prince’s or the state’s ends 

raises a problem of the first magnitude ; the 
problem of the relation between private and 
public moralities.' On Machiavelli’s view, 
docs it mean that the public morality can be, 
if need be, at complete variance with the 
private morality ? Yes. Machiavelli is firm 
and emphatic, about it. On his view, the 
public morality need not necessarily be iden¬ 
tical with the private morality ; because the 
ends of the public morality may not be nece¬ 
ssarily identical with those of the private 
moiality. Moral virtues are all right for the 
individual. But they may or may not be so 
for the prince. But since, Machiavelli is 
aware, people expect to find moral virtues in 
a prince and tend to regard a prince posse¬ 
ssing them favourably, the prince must show 
that he possesses them. Machiavelli is clear 
that seeming virtuotis is more important than 
being virtuous ; being virtuous is only one 
of the ways of seeming virtuous. What is 
required of the prince is seeming virtuous and 
not necessarilv being virtuous. This must be, 
aiid indeed has been, shocking to many of 
those who have read or heard of Machiave¬ 
lli’s views. Machiavclli’s position on the rela¬ 
tion between the firivate and public morality 
is almost an antithesis of Mahatma Gandhi’s 
position or the position of many of the moral 
or religious leaders that there should be har¬ 
mony between the means and the ends ; that 
not only the ends but the means also should 
be pure or moraly justifiable. Perhaps, 


this has been an age-old problem. There have 
always been two classes of men : those who 
have advocated harmony between the private 
and public moralities and thoss who have 
allowed or justified certain variance or gap 
between the two. Perhaps, the view of the 
second class of people of whom Machiavelli 
is an eminent representative have not been 
accorded adequate or right type of considera¬ 
tion. It is assumed too often and too readily 
that the private and public moralities should 
be consistant or harmonious, and if they are 
not, surely something is wrong with either 
or both of them. This assumption itself 
rests on another ‘ question-begging assumption 
that the interests, problems, or ends of the 
individual arc identical with those of the 
state. But even casual observation will show 
that this is not so. Incompatibility or con¬ 
flict between the interests, problems, or ends 
of the individuals and those of the state have 
always existed in all the ages. This has been 
manifested in the jjeople’s declared or un¬ 
declared non-cooperation with their rulers ; 
the distortion or violation of the slate philo¬ 
sophy, constitution, or law, and the various 
conspiracies, machinations, sabotage, protests, 
agitations, movements, crises, uprisings, or 
revolutions. Man has not yet found an> 
satisfactory solution to this problem. And sc 
the gap between the private and public mora 
lities continues to exist; the practice of botl 
the moralities also continues to exist; and s< 
do the two classes advocating the two moral 
ties. All this boils down to this that we have 
been all along practising, in the field of 
national and international politics} the public 
morality advocated by# Machiavelli but not 
accepted by us or rather disapproved or con¬ 
demned by us. Machiavelli says that honwtyi 
faithfulness, love and so on should be, practi¬ 
sed, not mechanically, uniformly,, ox ^way»> 
but variously In the various contexts, with a 
view to political i^ciency or suceeit. 
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moririity may be practised^ subject to politi¬ 
cal expediency. And this is indeed what all 
of us are practising today in nq^tional and 
international politics, though the private 
njorality Is so much with us that we find it 
inconvenient or ctnbarassing to admit that 
this is the position. It is said about the 
British foreign policy that it is conducted on 
the fuiulamental principle there are no perma¬ 
nent friends or enemies, there are only per¬ 
manent interests. Well, declared or not, 
this has been the fundamental principle oi 
the foreign policy of every enlightened and 
sensible nation. And this is exactly the prin¬ 
ciple recommended by Machiavelli to the 
prince. The upshot of this discussion is that 
we have been all practising Machiavelli’s 
recommendations ; obviously we have found 
them useful and wellnigh impossible to run 
away from. But because of the loose, con¬ 
fused, or unsure thinking about the private 
and public moralities, we have treated them 
as a moral risk or as not sufficiently respectable 
to own or profess publicly. All this empha¬ 
sizes a long-standing need for greater frank¬ 
ness and a thorough investigation of the issue.s 
and implications of the private and public 
moralities which wc have, hitherto, continua¬ 
lly postponed or fought shy of. 

( 3 ) The old model or the state, which 
had prevailed until his times aimed at the 
distribution and maintenance of justice. This 
abstract and static model did not find favour 
with Machiavelli. He put forward his model 
of growing and dynamic state which rested 
( or rather turned ) on the fulcrum of force. 
He regards force as the prime mover in the 
state’s life and politics. This is why hd em¬ 
phasizes the development of a strong and 
disciplined military force and an end to the 
institution of mercenary, auxiliary, or mixed 
armies pn which frequent reliance was placed 
in his times.^ The central role Machiavelli 
accorded to force or power influenced signi¬ 


ficantly the eventual development of the doc-1 
trine of state sovereignty which is regarded as 
a standard ifeature of every state today. His., 
emphasis on force led him to criticize Chris* 
tianity ; he felt that Christianity which prea¬ 
ched the virtues of meakness and mlflessness 
helped in cfTcct to produce feeble or effemi¬ 
nate men. What was needed, he argued, 
was not the virtues as such bijt the virtues of. 
Vitality, strength, power. 

( 4 ) Machiavelli’s contribution to the' 
idea or the causes of nationalism has been 
ragarded -as vital. Perhaps, he 'better than 
anyone else, understood the strengths and,, 
weakness of Italy, He knew that the indivi¬ 
dual Italian was good and worthy ; in a hand- 
to-hand combat he would be in no way infe¬ 
rior to any foreigner. But he deplored the 
fact that the Italians as a people were inffec-'' 
tivc or unsuccessful because they were dis¬ 
united and sorely lacked the qualities of orga-, 
nization and leadership. Machiavelli deeply 
regretted the triumph of the French forces , 
which confidently straddled the Italian soil 
( 1494 ), from the North to the South, without 
meeting any serious resistance. He believed 
that the other countries like Spain 'or ‘France, 
were stronger than Italy for the simple but" 
important reason that they had decidedly 
better leadership in their kings. Machiavelli^ 
appeal ( contained in the last chapter of pltt 
Prince ) for Italy’s liberation from the barba* 
rians (the Spaniards and the French ) mirrors 
his feelings about the plight of Italy of his day; 
and his fervent plea to make her united, strong, 
and glorious. 

N ^ ^ 

Estimate 

We have analyzed so far the high points.'v) 
of Machiavelli’s contribution in the fields 
methodology, theory of the state, the stre^Kj^ 
ths and weaknesses of the prince, and the rol^'j 
of force and strategy in the conduct of 
tics. Here, in evalution, we must point 
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some of the limitations or shortcomings which 
characterized his approach or contribution. 

First in importance would come his exce* 
ssive preoccupation with the interests, prob¬ 
lems, and ends of the prince or the state All 
along he discusses the problems or difficulties 
of the state and the methods or means to solve 
them. People figure in, but only as the 
subjects of the state's rule or the potential 
trouble-shooters or problem creators. This 
one-sided approach, the exclusive emphasis 
on the state, dominates his analysis in the 
Prince. No wonder that people who are 
familiar with his Prince only have sometimes 
felt that he has produced a bible for the 
tyrants. But, in fairness to Machiavclli, it must 
be said that he offered the Prince as a manual 
for the desirous or intending princes. In 
offering this manual or a philosophy ofpolitical 
success, he has sometimes felt it necessary to 
hold up the model of the successful sinners 
instead of the unsuccessful saints. P’or his 
concern for people, their liberty, rights, and 
happiness, and the republican institutions 
which are regarded as suitable for the fulfil¬ 
ment of these, one must turn to his Discourses. 

Second, his view of human nature appears 
to suffer from similar one-sidedness. He says 
people in general are fickle-minded, cowardly, 
and short-sighted. They are mofe attracted by 
the immediate rewards than concerned about 
long-term consequences. Their ambition is limit¬ 
less, and their attachment to property most per¬ 
sistent. They forget patricide but not patrimony. 
So, Machiavclli feels, a prince may get away 
with some executions but not with any confis¬ 
cations. He argues that there is nothing auto¬ 
matically or necessarily wrong in practising 
fraud or deceit. So long as there is someone 
who wants to deceive, there is always someone 
who wants to be deceived. Knowing the 
realities of the human nature, he advises the 
princes to be feared rather than loved. Beca- 
^ use, love by its very nature ^carries with it a 


certain uncertainty and an option of its not 
being shown usefully. Fear, on the contrary, 
is a surer instrument to inspire or command 
compliance continuously. This is no doubt 
an unflattering conception of the human 
nature. But here, again, we must remember 
that Machiavclli is concerned to give the 
prince realistic and hard-headed advice ; he 
is foncerned with recommending the means, 
measures, or strategies which will succeed ; 
and for this he feels it necessary to reckon 
with even the worst elements of human 
nature or the worst features of human 
behaviour. As in case of his view of the state, 
here too, to obtain a corrective to this view 
of the human nature or human affairs, we 
must turn to bis Discourses. 

“In person Machiavelli was of middle 
height, black-haired, with rather a small head, 
very bright eyes and slightly acquiline nose. 
His thin, close lips often broke into a smile of 
sarcasm.”"* In private life, he was a good 
father and an affectionate husband, though 
not always faithful—and this is not to be 
regarded as shocking, considering the preva¬ 
lent laxity in morals which affected even the 
Popes of his age (some of whom, says Sabine, 
were profligates and scoundrels). He was 
honest and possessed unusual integrity and 
courage. He was a brilliant conversationalist 
and an engaging storyteller. Besides being 
a diplomat and a man of work-a-day world, he 
was a dedicated republican. He was a poet 
of note and a master of charming prose style. 
As an author of the comedy Mandragola which 
was much acclaimed by the Florentine 
gentility and Pope Leo X, he has been 
regarded as an equal af Moliere. As noted 
earlier, for a long time, Machiavdli has 
been known as author of the prince (only), 
which fact has given him an unsavoury reputa¬ 
tion. Terms like “Machiavellian** or 
“Macbiavellism*' are an index to the obseiaion 
in which his naxhe was Iwld in, some ^uaifter^* 
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Some* critics hsbve gone to the extent of regard* 
ing him as having written (the Prince) with the 
hand of a devil. He has been more mis¬ 
understood than understood, more sinned 
against than sinning. The Machiavelli that 
emerges from all his works and views is a 
Machiavelli who is a sensible and realistic 
observer of human affairs, an astute and 
resourceful diplomat, a bold and refreshingly 
original political theorist, and one of the 
celebrated fathers of the modern military 
science. His theories of republican govern¬ 
ment and citizen armies deeply influenced 
the i7th century English republicans like 
Harrington, Neville, and Sidney ; and through 

1. I am thankful to Professor K. J. Shah, 
Professor & Head of the Department of Philo¬ 
sophy, Karnatak University, for his elucida¬ 
tion of the relation between the two 
moralities. 

2. See Machiavelli’s perceptive comments 
on the unsuitability and undependability of 
the mercenaries. say, therefore, that the 
arms wfth which a prince defends his state are 
cither his own, or they are mercenaries, auxi¬ 
liaries, or mixed. Mercenaries and auxiliaries 
are useless and dangerous: and if one holds his 
state based on these arms, he will stand neither 
firm nor safe ; for they are disunited, ambiti¬ 
ous and without discipline, unfaithful, valiant 


these thinkers his influence percolated Into the 
political thinking of the founding fathers of 
the American constitution. Montesquieu, the 
later autho\ of sociological relativism and the 
principle of separation of powers, was much 
influenced by Machiavelli's ideas in the 
Discourses. His ideas and inspiration have 
significantly influenced the other major 
European thinkers like Rousseau, Burke, 
Bodin, Hobbes, Spinoza, and Hegel. In the 
19th century, the Italians discovered in him 
the precursor of the Resorgimento and the 
German nationalist leaders also derived soul- 
stirring inspiration from his writings. 


before friends, cowardly before the enemies j 
they have neither the fear of God nor fidelity 
to men, and destruction is deferred only so 
long as the attack is ; for in peace one Is robbed 
by them, and in war by the enemy. The fact b, 
they have no other attraction or reason for 
keeping the field than a trifle of stipend, which 
is not sufficient to make them willing to die for 
you. They arc ready enough to be your sol¬ 
diers whilst you do not make war, but if war 
comes they take themselves off or run from the 

foe ; .-‘The Prince ( Chicago, London, 

Toronto: William Benton, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Inc., 1952 ). ch.xii. ( Italics mine. ) 

3. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XIV, 




ARBlTf^ATION PROCEEDINGS IN INTERNATIONAL LAW 

DR. H. SAHARAY 


( 1 ) 

It is relevant to discuss the scope of arbitra¬ 
tion proceedings in international law in the 
light of the recent Kutch Award. There lias 
been furore of protests against accepting the 
award by the Government of India. On the 
other hand, the ludia-Govcrnment has firmly 
pledged that it would abide by the Tribunal 
Award. Before we conclude as to the validity 
of the Award, we should confine ourselves 
first to the necessity of promotion of inter¬ 
national arbitration for peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, secondly, to the proce¬ 
dural part of this machinery, and, thirdly, to 
the implementation considerations of an 
award. 

( 2 ) 

In the early days the term ‘arbitration’ 
was closely related to pacifism. ^ At that time 
it appeared to be the fundamental concept in 
the family of nations. No clear-cut distinction 
was resorted to amongst the modern termino¬ 
logies for peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, such as, “negotiation, enquiry, media¬ 
tion, conciliation, arbitration’’- and process of 
concerted political action. Political considera¬ 
tions rather ihan judicial process played the 
dominant role in deciding disputes of interna¬ 
tional character. It was about the turn of the 
century that the arbitration had acquired the 
character of judicial process.'* But it seems 
that the process of settlement of international 
disputes had been recognised at great length 
after the successful arbitration at Geneva of the 
Alabama Claims* that arose between the United 
.States and Great Britain. Then the Hague 
Peace Conferences of 1899 and of 1907 were 


the landmarks in the history of modern arbitra¬ 
tion movement. Though the Covenant of the 
League of Nations was primarily a political 
charter, but still it provided for setlemenl of 
disputes by arbitration. Following on the 
footprints of the Covenant the Charter has also 
provided for arbitration process as a means for 
the settlement of international disputes. But 
it i.s unfortunate that the machinery of arbitra¬ 
tion has not gained as much momentum as it 
was in the beginning of the century. Despite 
the possible limitations of arbitration, it has 
approached to the peaceful solution of prob¬ 
lems in an organised international society. 
This will bear testimony from Moore’s 
International Arbitrations and the first volume 
of Lapradclle-Politis, Recueit des Arbitrages 
Internationaux.' 

( 3 ) 

Arbitration procedure has acquired prestige 
and strength because of its basis on equity and 
international public policy. Equity has played- 
an important rplc in determination of inter¬ 
national disputes particularly in the North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbitration®, the 
Caynga Indians Caseand the Trail Smaller 
Arbitration’'. The term ‘’equity’’ in inter¬ 
national sphere does not mean local equity 
“but the spirit of justi^ applied to a concrete 
question irrespective of local statute, ordinance, 
or interpretation®”. The concept of inter¬ 
national public policy is primarily followed to 
uphold the cause of international justice. In 
order to resolve the difficulties of a{>pli^tton 
of indefinite rules of international taw^ die 
contesting parties often lay down the rnllSs for 
this purpose in the agneement or compromise. 

The first Hague Peace Gonference 
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has laid down the formal international 
procedure for “the settlement of differences 
betwetn States by judges of their choice on the 
basis of respect for law’*.'** This procedure 
needs to be discussed for two reasons. First, 
in arbitration procedure the contending parlies 
have freedom of choice of selecting the judges 
“who have not interest on stake.” Each 
party nominates a judge of its own choice who 
is deemed to be sympathetic to its claim. There 
is also a Chairman of the arbitration 
tribunal who is supposed to play a neutral role 
with regard to the whole issue. It distingui¬ 
shes the procedure of arbitration from that of 
judicial settlement by a permanent inter¬ 
national court. In the latter the court is in 
existence before a particular dispute arises. 
The selection of judges does not at all lies in 
the hands of the contending parties. It rests 
with the court itself. In case of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice the full court sits 
unless it is expressly provided otherwise m the 
Statute.** Secondly, the tribunal will arrive at 
a decision on the basis of law that is known 
to both parties beforehand. Of course, the 
tribunal is not thereby' prevented from apply¬ 
ing principles or rules of international practice. 
In this matter the authority of the tribunal 
may be delimited by agreement of the parties 
with regard to the rules and laws to be 
applicable for determination of the issue. This 
is not possible in case of judicial settlement by 
the Inernational Court of Justice. The Inter¬ 
national Court determines an issue of dispute 
by application of international conventions 
customs, general principles of law recognised 
by the community of civilised nations, 
teachings of the most prominent authorities 
in international law.*- 

There is another fundamental distinction 
betweep these two machinery for settlement 
of intemajtiopal disputes. 3o far as the decision 
of| the Xj^ternational Court of Justice is 
concemedj, it is final and without appeal. *3 


But the award of a tribunal stands on a. 
different footing in this matter. It depends on 
the terms of agreement between the contending 
parties. The parties may iti'sert a reservation 
clause in the compromis. This may be called 
an escape clause for the parties to slip away 
from the binding force of the award of the 
tribunal. Besides, the parties may react 
jointly or individually if the tribunal 
exceeds clearly the terms of reference under 
which the dispute is referred to it. In 1831 
both Great Britain and the United States set 
aside the award given by the King of Holland 
in the matter of the Northeastern Boundary 
Dispute on the ground that the arbitral tribu* 
nal exceeded the authority conferred in the 
comprom(s,‘-f By terms of reference it is also 
possible to reopen an arbitration case. In. 
absence of such terms an arbitral tribunal may 
reopen a case on the allegation that the 
decision had been induced by fraud. On this 
ground the Sabotage Claim.'.*" advanced by 
the United States against Germany in 1922 
were reopened and revised in 1961 when this 
was proved. In tliis the observation of the 
Umpire, Mr. Justice Roberts is rclcvent that 
speaks of certain additional grounds for 
reopening an arbitral dispute. It reads thus-: 

“I think it clear that where the 
Commission has misinterpreted the 
evidence, or made a mistake in calculation, 
or where its decision does not follow its 
fact findings, or where in any other respect 
the decision docs not comport with the 
record as made, or where the decision 
involves a material error of law, the 
Commission not only has power, but is , 
under the duty, upon a proper showing, to 
re-open and correct a decision to accord 
with the facts and the applicable legal 
rules.”*** 

. It is further possible to reserve the right 
the parties in the compromis to demand a rpvi* 
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sion of the award on the discovery of some 
new facts. By Article X of the special agree¬ 
ment signed on January 27,1909, by the United 
States and' Great Britain the North Atlantic 
Coast Fisheries Case*" was submitted to arbi¬ 
tration. The said Ailiclc contemplated for 
the revision of the award by the demand of a 
party “on the discovery of some new facts 
or circumstance calculated lo exercise a deci¬ 
sive influence upon the award and which was 
unknown to the Iribunal and to the Party 
demanding the revision at the time the discu¬ 
ssion was closed, or upon the ground that the 
said award does not fully, and sufficiently, 
within the meaning of this Agreement, deter¬ 
mine any question or questions submitted”. 

An award of an international tribunal is 
said to be nullified by reason of excess of juris- 
diction^**, corruption of a member of the tribu¬ 
nal*®, or a grave departure from a fundamental 
rule of procedure^***, or an alleged impossibi¬ 
lity of performance***. 

(4 ) 

It is necessarily implied that once the arbi¬ 
tral machinery is set in motion, the parties are 
expected for the respect of international law 
to implement the award unless there is a subs¬ 
tantial ground to reject it. The obligation 
to comply with an arbitral award arises under 
the compromis signed by the parties, and 
secondly from the rule of international law. 
If the parties confer on the arbitration sole 
authority to determine the issue and agree in 
the compromis that the decision of the tribunal 
would be final and conclusive, they are bound 
by the bilateral agreement to implement the 
award. This obhgation is similar to one that 
arises under international bilateral treaty, pacta 
juot stryanda. Besides, many of the interna¬ 
tional problems may be solved through 
peaceful means without ret^oursc to war. Arbi¬ 
tration occupies an important . place in this 
regat^. Regard for international law is the 


other consideration to comply with an arbh 
tral award. The prima'ty purpose with which 
the United Nations was set up i.s to “main¬ 
tain international peace, and security*'*** and 
to settle the international disputes by peaceful 
means as far as possible. International law 
may be regarded as a body of well established 
principles if every nation abides by its commit¬ 
ment to international obligation. 

Generally speaking, the implementation of 
an arbitral award is secured dc facto without 
recourse to any special measure for (hat pur¬ 
pose. The history of international arbiration 
bears this testimony. The principle of the binding 
nature of international awards is to be found in 
the dissenting opinion of Sir Alcxandar Cock- 
burn in the Alabama Claims Arbitration.** The 
Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes 
recognises this principle in the Norwegian 
Ships Arbitration**. On the other hand, there 
arc a number of cases where the parties failed 
to comply with international awards and deci¬ 
sions. The damages awarded lo France in the 
Wimbledon case*^' were not paid. Similarly, 
the Brazilian Government did not make the 
payments awarded in the Brazilian laians 
case*'*. In the Corfu Channel ( Damages) 
Case** the decision was not implemented at 
all. Non-compliance with international 
awards and decisions pose a serious problem 
in international law. If this trend continues, 
international adjudication will be nothing more 
than a scrapped machinery in the field of 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

Steps to secure compliance with an inter¬ 
national award varies in accordance with the 
nature and terms of the award. International 
tribunals sometimes expressly diMwn the 
responsibility for the enforcement of the 
awards. But if it is expressly agreed by the 
contesting parties beforehand as it was done in 
the agi^eement of the Kutch ArbitratioR^-the 
tribunal continues to .functic«t after th# award 
for the purpose of impiemtmtation. Ft ipiy 
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suggest ways and means or take active part, 
if implementation of the award. 

( 5 ) 

In the above background it is necessary to 
discuss the validity of the Kutch Award. At 
the beginning it should be said that it is a 
boundary dispute and not a political arbiralion 
on the claim of a territory. So far as the 
annexation of the Kutch State is concerned, 
there is no dispute whatsover. The Tribunal 
had to determine Ixjundary line between Kutch 
and Sind. In other words, Parliament of 
India authorised the Government to refer the 
dispute to the Tribunal in order to determine 
the northern edge of the Rann which India 
claimed to be the border between Gujarat and 
West Pakistan. For this purpose the Tribunal 
applied the ^objective test, that is the efTective 
control of the clLsputcd area in the exercise of 
sovereign authority of a State. A point of 
interest may be mentioned here. Though in 
the Island of Palmas Case^^ the. Arbitrator had 
to determine the territorial claim over the 
island, but a principle laid doWn in the case is 
relevant for our purpose. A state can acejuire 
an inchoate title over a territory provided it 
displays the State authority. The similar prin¬ 
ciple was also followed in the Clipperton Island 
Arbitration^^, In the Kutch Award the dis¬ 
puted area was accepted as the inhabited terri¬ 
tory and the chairman, Lagergen, and the 
Pakistan jurist Entezam demarcated the boun¬ 
dary on the basis of actual display of state 
authority over that part. So far the Tribunal 
acted in accordance with the terms of refe¬ 
rence. But it exceeded the authority with 
regard to two deep inlets on either side of the 
territory of Pakistan. The Tribunal straighte¬ 
ned out the line on the map by joining the 
outer edge of the Nagar Parker Peninsula with 
the end of the disputed border. On the 
ground of otjiedienc^ or on equitable ednside- 


ration an international tribunal may decide 
incidental questions. 

The fundamental question lies as to whether 
the Award is binding on the parties. The 
binding force of the Award was made in clear 
terms that the decision of the Tribunal would 
be binding on both the (Jovernmente. Besides, 
it could not be called in question on any 
grounds whatsoever”. Since, there is no escape 
clause or rescn'ation clause, the Government 
of India is Ixmnd to comply with the Award 
though the Tribunal exceeded the authority 
to a certain extent. This folly of the Govern¬ 
ment can be checked only by parliamentary 
measures. Non-rompliance with the Award 
would cast serious tloubt on fulfilment of inter¬ 
national obligations by India. 

It is to be mentioned in this connection 
that to give effect to the Kutch Award the 
amendment of the Constitution of India is 
decrnefl necessary. Art. 3 of the Constitution 
does not emp<»wer Parliament to alter the 
boundary of the country with an adjacent fore¬ 
ign state, 'file scope of the Article related 
to tcrrittjrial limit of a State within the coun¬ 
try. This will be evident from the advisory 
opinions of the Supreme Court under Art. 143 
(1) of the Constitution with regard to the 
transfer of Bcnibari Union No. 12 (West 

Bengal ) in pursuance of the Indo-Pafcistan 
Agreements, ]9583<’. 

The Supreme Court expressed the opinion 
that in order to implement the agreement of 
the transfer of Berubari Union a law relatable 
to Art. 3 of the Constitution would not be 
sufficient, but a law relatable to Art. 368 as 
well would be “competent and necessary”. 
Consequent upon this opinion the Constitution 
( Ninth Amendment) Act. 1960 was made. 
The Indo-Pakistan Agreements were also enter¬ 
ed for settlement of certain boundary disputes 
between the two States. Similarly, the Constitu¬ 
tion (Tenth Amendment) Act, 1961, the Cons- 
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titulion (Twelfth Amendment) Act, 1962 and 
the Constitution (Fourteenth Amendment) Act, 
1962 were resorted to give efiect to the accession 
of Darda and Nagar Havcli, Gm, Daman, Diu 
and Pondichery and to their inclusion in the 
Union Tcriitorics. 

In view of the above Supreme Court'opi- 
nion and the relevant Amendments, the 
Government of India may deem it appro¬ 
priate to take necessary legislative action and 
amend the Constitution under Art. 368 for 
implementation of the Kuteh Award. 
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PITIRIM ALEXANDROWICZ SOROKIN : INTEGRALIST OR ORGANICIST ? 


DR SANTOSH 

About two years before his death’, Piliriin 
Sorokin published his last major work on sot lo- 
logical theory, viz., Sociological Theories of 
Today.^ In this treatise, Sorokin dcfcndetl and 
elaborated his theoretical posilion in 
sociology, examined the theories of numerous 
sociologists which appeared during the four 
decades since the publication of his first major 
theoretical work, i. c.. Contemporary Sociological 
Theories,'^ and outlined the shape of sociology 
m the times to come. In a later portion of 
Sociological Theories of Today, one of tlic interes¬ 
ting and important issues Sorokin handles is 
that of the proper characterization of his own 
pattern of sociological theory vis-a-vis the 
multitude of theories abounding in sociology. 

Pitirim Sorokin has levelled a brief but 
sharp criticism agamsl Don Martindale for 
having branded him as a positivistic organi- 
cist^. Sorokin maintains that he is an "inte- 
gralist”, and not a “positivistic organicist'’. 
To quote Sorokin : 

The term integral is the term that I selected 
and used for many years to characterize 
my brand of philosophy, sociology, psycho¬ 
logy, ethics.my whole Weltans¬ 
chauung.’’ ■ V 

The question of the characterization of 
Pitirim Sorokin’s sociological theory is of great 
significance in academic sociology. Sorokin’s 
criticism of Martindale’s exposition on the 
matter has been presented along with his 
devastating criticisms of Martindale’s social 
behaviouristic theory of social and cultural 
change and the sociology of creativity. Soro¬ 
kin also disagrees with Martindale’s charac¬ 
terization of the former’s theory of sociocul’ 
*ural change as , cycHeal”. This short paper, 


KUMAR NANDY 

however, is concerned with only the question 
of the general character _ of Pitirim Sorokin's 
sociological theory. 

The two noteworthy sources where Martin- ^ 
dale refers to Sorokin’s sociological theory as 
belonging to the brand of “positivistic organi- 
cism” are The Nature and Types of Sociological 
Theory^ and Social Life and Cultural Changed In 
the former work, where Martindale presents 
his five-fold classification of the “types” of 
sociological theory into positivistic organicism, 
conflict theory, sociological formalism, social ■' 
behaviourism, and sociological functionalism, 
Pitirim Sorokin has been inrluded in the posi- ' 
tivislic organismic school or theory”. In the > 
latter work, Martindale describes ’Sorokin’s 
theory of sociocultural change as of the cycli¬ 
cal type which, Martindale says, has ibeen a 
pattern common with many theorists of the 
organicist orientation’". 

The following statement from Sorokin’s > 
Sociological Theories of Today is significant in 
exposing Martindale’s misreading and errone¬ 
ous exposition of Pitirim Sorokin’s sociological 
theory : 

In my Contemporary Sociological Theories, 

I sharply criticized the organismic ana¬ 
logies of the bioorganismic school { ch.4, , 

pp. 194-218 ). I repeated this criticism 
in my later works. For this reason, I can¬ 
not be called a positivistic organicist. Simi¬ 
larly, 1 have never joined the positivistic 
denomination in sociology and in my works 
have been critical of many essential 
thesis of positivistic philosophy, sociology, 
ethics, and other phychosocial .disciplines ,,i- 
(although I accept some of the points i 
stressed by Comte and other leaders irf ,,, 
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“positivism” ). For this reason also, I 

cannot be rlassihed as a positivistic orga- 

nicist”. 

The problem is a conceptual and termino¬ 
logical one and has far-reaching implications 
for theory and policy. Many of the pioneer¬ 
ing sociologists of the older generation were 
tremendously influenced by idealistic philoso¬ 
phy and by organicism in their conceptuali¬ 
zation of social reality. In this connection, 
positivism was but a method of knowing social 
reality. And, as organicism came to be 
accepted as a model for much of the socio¬ 
logical analyses of earlier times, it resulted in 
different patterns of alliance with the “social”. 
These varieties of biological sociology have 
been elaborated in detail in Sorokin’s Contem¬ 
porary Sociological Theories and much later in 
Martindalc’s The Nature and Types of Sociologi¬ 
cal Theory. 

The organismic idea, of course, docs not in 
every case where it has found expression in 
sociology imply an analogy between society 
and "a biological creature so mnch as it 
expresses a pattern of relationship among a 
numlier of units which exist in an inseparable 
relationship within a united whole and where 
unity is more important than the units or, in 
other words, social reality has to be conceived 
in terms of social entirety. In such a concep¬ 
tualization of society', the social entirety is the 
prime causal factor in the network of relation¬ 
ship between units constituting society. Orga¬ 
nicism is a type of holism'^. 

In his integral sociology, Sorokin presents a 
three-dimensional structure of .sociocultural 
phenomena. To him, all sociocultural pheno¬ 
mena have three aspects : cultural, .social, 
and personal. In their empirical forms, 
“these aspects arc distinctly different from one 
another” ; but “they all represent three main 
concrete forms of being of multi-dimensional 
auperorganic phenomena. For this reason, 
the empirical forms of cultural, social, and 


personal aspects of sociocultural Tcalitics are 
closely interdependent. To Sorokin, 
from the three-componential theory follows 
the thesis that sociocultural phenomena have 
three different levels of realization ; a 'purely 
meaningful-ideological level, a behavioural 
level, and a material level. By establishing 
the essential interdependence of these spheres of 
levels, Sorokin develops an “integral socio- 
logy.” 

Intcgralism cannot be equated with orga¬ 
nicism even if the biological connotation of 
organicism is set aside. The organismic app¬ 
roach, in general, strcssc.s very much on a 
social deterministic explanation of social life, 
whereas Sorokin’s intcgralism assigns an effec¬ 
tive role to each of the three 'factors, viz., 
culture, society, and personality, in his integra- 
list conception of sociocultural life and socio¬ 
logical analysis. In this respect, Sorokin’s 
intcgralism has significant dissimilarities 
witli organicism. 

It is obvious that Martindalc first of all 
developed his five-fold typology of sociological 
theories as an exhaustive one and then fitted 
Pitirim Sorokin’s sociological theory into one 
of the designated types, viz., postivistic 
organicism, and even particularly in what he 
described as the pure organismic branch of 
positivistic organicism In its latest phase of 
transformation and disintegration. 

Actually, in contemporary sociology, there 
arc numerous classifications of types of socio¬ 
logical theory or schools of sociology among 
which Martindale’s classification happens to be 
but one and which leaves out Sorokin’s 
“integralism.”'^ Martindale also bases his 
conclusions on the nature of Pitirim Sorokin’s 
sociological theory on some of Sorokin’s 
historical writings; Sorokin’s analytical 
writings have not been taken into account by 
Martindale. The erroneous representation of 
Pitirim Sorokin appears in Marttndale’s works 
in spite of the fact that Pitirim Sorokin’s works 
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were published long long before and had been 
widely discussed in learned circles all over the 
world. 

Pitirini Alexandrowicz Sorokin is justified 
in asserting that his pattern of sociological 
theory if ‘‘integralism” and not organicism, 
and integralism is unique in itself. Sorokin 
has also associated his “integralism” with his 

1. Pitirim Alexandrowicz Sorokin passed 
away on February 10, 1968 at Vyincester, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. 

2. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Sociological Theo¬ 
ries of Today ( New York ; Harper, 1966 ) 

3. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Contemporary Socio¬ 
logical Theories (New York : Harper, 1928) 

4. Pitirim ^ Sorokin’s criticism of Martin- 
dale on this point appears in Op. cit, pp. 
614-615. 

5. Ibid., p. 615. 

6. /bid., pp. 613—634 

7. Don Martindale, The Nature and Types 
of Sociological Theory ( Boston : Houghton 
Mifflin, 1960 ) 

8. Don Martindale, Social Life and Cultural 
Change (Princeton: D. Van Nostrand, 1962 ) 

9. Op. cit., pp. 115—H8, 

10. Op, cit. pp. 2, 4, 16—19. 

11. Op. cit., pp. 614—615. 

12. A valuable recent critical work on 
organicism, mechanicism, and processualism 


optimistic observations on trends towards 
convergence of sociological theories in the times 
to come.i^ It is noteworthy that Sorokin’s 
sociological thought and theory have much 
affinity with the patterns of sociological 
thought developed by social philosophers and 
sociologists in India like Sri Aurobindo, Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar, and Radhakamal Mukerjee. 

is: Werner Stark, The Fundamental Forms of 
Social Thought ( London : Routlcdgc & Kegan 
Paul, 1962 ). 

13. Pitirim A, Sorokin, Sociological Theo¬ 
ries of Today ( New York : Harper, 1966 ). pp. 
636—637. 

14. Among the many who have developed 
classifications of schools of .sociology or types 
of sociological theory are Hankins, Sorokin, 
Timasheff, Duncan and Schnore, lA>omis and 
Loomis, Cuvillier, de Gusmao, Zimmerman, 
Wagner, Zetterberg, and others. 

15. In addition to Sociological Theories of 
Today among the other more recent sources 
where Sorokin’s optimistic observations on the 
converging trends in sociological theory are to 
be found are : Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Sociology 
of Yesterday, Today, and To-morrow,” Ameri¬ 
can Sociological Review, Vol. 30. No. 6, Decem¬ 
ber 1965 : Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Diversity and 
Unity in Sociology,” Transactions of theSixtii 
World Congress of Sociology, Vol.- I, Internatio¬ 
nal Sociological Association, Geneva, 1966. 



YEVTUSHENKO :-A SEARCH FOR LOST IDEALS 


PRAFULLA CHANDRA KAR 


Stalin’s death in 1953 is a remarkable 
incident in Russian literary history. Soviet 
literature after this incident underwent a 
thorough transformation. The emergence of a 
group of intellectuals in search of profound 
values in life was a kind of cultural break¬ 
through hitherto unknown in Russian litera¬ 
ture. Stalin ‘stifled' the cultural life of the 
Soviet Union during his regime and hence 
no literary work of excellent order was pro¬ 
duced during his period. After his death 
the Soviet writers and poets tried to restore 
the literary and human values destroyed 
during the Stalin era. A kind of cultural 
rejuvenation set in. But the contest between 
the old order and the new still continued. 
Soviet literature mirrored this general 
situation. A search for artistic independence 
was a continual search among the writers. 
The Western critics called it a period of 
‘thaw’ which came as a reaction against a 
period of “freeze” during Stalin’s regime. 
This change of climate was reflected in all 
literary disciplines. Notes of affirmation and 
hope were sounded in all forms of literature. 
Many new themes which were forbidden in 
the past began to be treated in various 
writings. Ehrenburg’s novel The Thaw exerted 
a powerful influence on the elite as well as 
the common reading public. This novel 
treated the theme of love and domestic happi¬ 
ness against malevolent social force.s. Because 
of its boldness and passion, it created a sen¬ 
sation in the whole of the Soviet Russia. 
Many young intellectuals were influenced by 
this novel. Boris Pasternak’s Or, Zh/vaga 
also contributed a great deal to the awaken¬ 
ing of Russian literary mind. Russia assimi¬ 


lated the western culture and Russian 
intellectuals avidly read the literature of the 
west. Russia’s ‘cultural isolation’ came to 
an end. 

The posl-Stalin era was the most fruitful 
period in the realm of Poetry. Inspite of 
the conflicts between the ‘old order’ and the 
‘new’, poetry, because of its ‘pushful' quality, 
continued to exercise a formidable influence 
on thfi Russian mind. An emergence of a 
group of 'new poets’ whose explorations into 
various aspects of Russian life created a kind 
of poetic ‘renascence’. Poetry, of all literary 
disciplines mirrored in various ways the 
fundamental preoccupation of the Russians. 
The poets like Yevtushenko, Voznesensky, 
Akhamadulina etc. voiced their feelings 
for a ‘spiritual transfiguration’ of mankind. 
They tried to depict the great human prob¬ 
lems in a wider context and “wipe out 
ugliness by exploring ugliness.” They almost 
in a lyrical vein gave an outlet to their 
dreams and emotions. 

This ‘new wave’ in Russian poetry found 
an eloquent voice in Yevtushenko. Yevc- 
gny Yevtushenko was born in 1933 in a town 
of Zima on the trans-Siberian Railway 
during a period social and political turmoil- 
He had his schooling at Moscow. During 
his stay in Moscow he came under the influ¬ 
ence of many Russian poets of the 20’s. 
Alexander Blok fired in him the revolutiona¬ 
ry urge and made him a mystic. Mayakov¬ 
sky is responsible for the ‘religious overtones 
in his poetry, If Yevtushenko is a hater of 
stagnation, bondage, and hypocrisy it is due 
CO the influence exerted on him by Maya* 
kovosky, Yesenin brought to him a kind 
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of tragk vision. Boris Pasternak Whom 
Yevtushenko knew also had a powerful 
effect on his literary mind. 

His first book of poems was published 
in 1951. It received mixed attention among 
the reading public. The conservatives began 
to condemn the appearance of this avantgarde 
poetry. But the majority of the reading 
public received his poems with great enthus¬ 
iasm. His second book entitled Third Snow 
appeared in 1955. This was his most proli¬ 
fic period. The poet who is a conscious 
.searcher after truth atid ju.stice began to ex¬ 
periment with new poetic forms to express his 
inner feelings and tensions. The Stalinists 
reacted violently against tliis kind of ‘.sacro¬ 
sanct’ poetry and wrote numerous articlc.s in 
various journals to condemn this young poet. 
Despite tliis kind of reaction his poetry 
invited enthusiastic audience. In Novy Mir 
and other Soviet Journals articles of appre¬ 
ciation were published. In 1959 he publish¬ 
ed two books. Longbow and Lyre and Poems of 
Several Years. The poems contained in these 
two books are less aesthetically satisfying 
than the former, but they are remarkable 
for the treatment of diffoient new themes. 
His next book The Apple contains most im¬ 
portant poem. “Babiy Yar” which was a 
product of this period aroused a lot of con¬ 
troversy In the Soviet Union for its treat¬ 
ment of a sensitive topic like anti-Semitism. 

The poet showed his remarkable gift in 
the development of his style. These last 
poems are reflective and mellow but they 
lack the exceptional brilliance of the early 
Volumes. In 1962, while in Paris, he pub¬ 
lished a French vetrsion of his Precocious 
Autobiography in which he depicted the con¬ 
ditions of Russia. He also published Vzmakh 
a collection of poems which greatly 
fascinajpi^ the minds of the readers. 

Yevtushenko was a literary champion of 
Communist Party. He came to realise 


m 

that a po<Jt Should respond to thif . Flirty's 
demand for social and political commitment 
inorder to participate in the life of the 
country. He wanted to continue the tradi¬ 
tion of poetry. His ambitious work The 
Power Station of Bratsk ( 1965 ), a collection 
of poems gave a picture of Russian history 
and the conflicting forces in the present 
world. It is remarkable particularly for its 
praise of the Communist leaders who had 
a pioneering effect on the creative thinkers. 
In spite of its range of interests, this volume 
is less satisfying than the lyrical poems he 
wrote during the 50’s. Yevtushenko travelled 
widely in foreign countries since i960. He 
went to France, Africa, United States, Cuba 
and Great Britain. These travels did him a 
lot of good. Apart from making his vision 
mature, they fostered a kind of ‘cultural 
participation' between Russia and the West. 

Yeviushenko is a fearless spokesman <;»£ 
the new generation. In him we see the pic¬ 
ture of youth in Russia. His profound 
awareness of the injustice and cruelty on riian 
to-day has made him an eloquent spokesman 
of the downtrodden. He looks at life in a 
new, almost romantic, angle. His search for 
human values and truth in life is made 
against the background of lawlessness and 
fall of healthy moral standards. Most of his 
writings have much autobiographical con¬ 
tent. In his Precocious Autobiography he says 
that “a poet’s autobiography i.s his poetry, 
everything else is a foot note”. This auto¬ 
biographical contents is a remarkable feature 
in a poem like “Zima Junction”. “2ima 
Junction” is a record of the poet’s varied 
impressions on his visit of his home town 
after 20 years. It is a lyrical presentation of.. 
social and personal themes. The poet obser¬ 
ves the landscape and people of Zima in , 
sensitive eyes. He looks at external life with 
an introspective eye. The poet searches for 
truth and identity in life. His bold state- 
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ment| “I am for the truth" bears ample 
testimony to his moral and humanistic aware¬ 
ness. His egalitarian approach to life is 
represented in his concern for happiness 
for everyone. 'Ilie poem gives a mature 
vision of the poet in his sober acceptance of 
life. But inspite of life’s many splendid 
.tspects, the poet searches for a transcendent 
meaning. The voice of the Zima Junction 
speaks to him to e.^plore the various possi¬ 
bilities of happiness by travelling the world 
over. The cryptic suggestion of the voice 
to Tove people’ is a reminder to the poet 
of his responsibility as a citizen to respect 
the individuals in a ‘faceless' social .structure. 
The poem gives the picture of the poet's ‘self 
discovery’ by some ‘generous impulse’. The 
poet has many things to learn from the 
'bitter-tasting life’. “Zima Junction’’ also is 
full of patriotic over-tones. But the greatest 
quality of the poem is its hightened sense of 
lyricism. The strawberry passages of the 
poem are an example of the poet’s versatile 
craftsmanship, unique in Russian poetry. 
In his shorter poems he speaks of his mental 
unrest os well as his quest for human value. 
His struggle against hypocrisy and deception 
becomes evident in poems like “Lies” and 
‘•Babiy Yar". His moral awarenes.s in these 
poems is very strong. In “Lies” the senti¬ 
ments of youth against deception are expre- 
s.sed. In “Waking” the poet searches for 
new ideas In “Visit” the poet enjoys the 
.slow rhythm of life, but hopes for the future 
prosperity of the nation. As a conscienti¬ 
ous citizen of the country he accepts the 
responsibility to do good to the country and 
the people. In poems like “Weddings" and 
/ “On a Bicycle” the poet treats its individual 
preoccupations. In “The Knights” he hurls 
itivectives against the cowards who avoid 


responsibility during the war. In “Murder !’‘ 
The poet speaks of death in terms of the 
‘spirit’s imperceptible destruction’. 

“Babiy Yar” presents the theme of anti¬ 
semitism. The occasion of writing of this 
poem is the massacre of many thousands of 
Jews near Kiev during the Second World 
War. The poet takes the cause of the Jews 
and identifies himself with their cause. The 
pervading symbol of the poem is the Christ 
symbol and in the crucifictiori the poet sees 
the resuirectioi) of a new spirit. The poem is 
full of religiou.^ undertones. L aroused a 
lot of controversy because of its bold treat¬ 
ment of a weighty public theme. Yevtushe¬ 
nko is concerned with the resurrection of 
values. He is attracted by the diversity of 
people and their various problems. In n 
poem entitled ‘ People” he represents his 
genuine love for the variety of human faces 
To him, no people are uninteresting”. The 
excellent and the tragic moments of a man’s life 
constitute a kind of spectrum of his perso¬ 
nality. Every individual in his microcosm re¬ 
presents the world, the macrocosm. Almost 
Donnean, he has a penchant for epigramma¬ 
tic sentences like ‘.Not people die but worlds 
die in them’. 

Yevtushenko’s poetry has a tremendou-s 
impact in the West. His fascinatiilg variety 
of style, his .sensitive observation of things, 
his quest for truth and harmony in life and 
above all his moral and religious awareness 
have brought for him a kind of reputation 
which even Mayakovosky could not attain. 
A critical evalutlon of his poetry may seem 
premature at present, but it is an established 
fact that he is by far the best and the most 
effective literary spokesman of the aspirations 
of the Russian intellectuals to-day. 



CHILD WELFARE IN DOLDRUM ? 


LALIT RA) 


'I he average longevity of Indians has gone up 
—. ut not their average health. People talk of 
higliei population growth rate, building more 
hospitals, more schools and having more 
doctors. Though we have achieved much in 
increasing health facilities, these are still a 
fraction in comparison to our demands and 
reqtiir'ments The general alarm over the 
dwindling standard of health, is a big ques¬ 
tion mirk ! We are growing weaker, more 
boys are falling into bad company, there are 
ijisire snk children, the number of beggars 
has gone up, and more children uie turning 
into criminals No power on earth can 
improi’e the condition if the general trend of 
declming health coiumues. Healthy citizens 
form <! iiealthy nation. 

According to Health and Family Planning 
sources nearly 25 per cent of the children die 
before attaining the agf of fue -due to vari¬ 
ous diseases aOecting the mothet. In another 
survpv it hus been revealed that 12,''’>r'0 child¬ 
ren go blind every year due to an extreme 
deficiency of Vitamin A and other causes. 
Twenty per cent of school going children in 
India suffer from lack of Vitamin B. Accord¬ 
ing to the National Society for Prevention of 
Blindness, nearly 20 per cent of school going 
children in big cities have defective vision 
and in the age group above 16 the number 
is higher. And many students suffer from 
refractive errors and eye defects such as by 
permettopla and myopia. 

In a country of the size of India Rs. 250 

ctows have been allotted in the Fourth Plan 

• •* 


for Family Planning Programme, but very little 
has been done for the children’s welfare- 
Only one sixth of the school going children 
are covered under the free-mid-Jay meals 
programme. Nearly TO per cent of the child 
population is .still not going to school, and 
seven out of ten children go to bed every 
night without enough or balanced food. The 
number of beggars has gone up from 10 lakhs 
in 196!, to 12 lakhs in last few years, of 
these children constitute 1*20 lakhs. 

Many reasons are advanced for such evils 
- low jnconie, inadequate medical facilities 
bad home and school surroundings, mal- 
nutritious food, absence of entcrtainm<;nf 
centres foi children and many others. There 
IS one doi tor for 5,000 people in India and 
55 per cent of the patients visiting hospitals 
are children. 

Such problems exist in every country. 
But in India the situation is appalling. In 
U. K. and some European countries the 
problems faced are more complicated than 
in India. Ihe number of illegal and orphaned 
children is increasing rapidly. Those 
countries have formed Welfare Food Service;, 
which help and provide weak and other 
children with food and excellent nursing 
services. Children upto the age of 5 and 
handicaped children get free milk and odier 
food necessary to keep them fit. Vitamin' 
tablets, fruit juice, cold liver oil etc. .aic 
given free of cost to poor children. 

In drafting the Fourth Plan Rs. 250 crores 
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have been earmarked for Family Planning 
Campaign. It would have been better if at- 
least Rs. 100 crores were earmarked for child 
welfaic. If wc can f.pend millions of rupees 
onthfcme of diseases,--it would have been 
better to root out the evil and provide at 
loast one free and balanced meal to the 
school-going children. 

There arc children in India who have no 
patents. There are others who have no child. 
But the complicated law of child adoption 
prevents couples bringing up a child who is 
in need of parents. In Britain there are 
about 80 adoption societies—both at the 
national and local level wJiich arrange adop¬ 
tion with the aim of the welfare of the child¬ 
ren concetned. In Denmark the parents of 
children who can’t provide necessities, or 
mal-adjusted children, the neglected and 
destitute, are brought up by Government 
help. The central and local governments 
help parents to the tune of meeting 70 to 90 
per cent of tiie expenditure incurred on 
them. Voluntary organisations also help to 
raise funds from the public. 

Child criminals aio given punishment— 
but this is no solution. VVe should try to 
find the cause of such evils. The fact is that 
the .slums in the country—especially in the 
big cities are on the increase, living condi¬ 
tions are the worst. Children of immature age 
engage m gambling, smoking, pick-pocketing 
and other evil habits. Has any curative method 
been evolved or proper attention paid to this 1 
To eradicate this it would be better if with the 
Government’s help, clubs are opened in the 
local school premi.sc.s to organise outdoor 
and less-expensive games like football, hockey, 
etc. This would help in diverting children’s 
interest to healthy activities. 

There is a great need to provide mental 
occupation to children. They should feel 


a sense of responsibility. The absence of 
such responsibility is the main cause of stu¬ 
dent disturbances in the country. We should 
learn something from the example of Israel, 
vvhere “School Villages” are organised and 
admini.<:tered by children themselves. They 
have in school duly elected councils which 
run the administration. It has been found 
that all the children have a greater sense of 
responsibility, We can also start these here 
frst on an experimental basis and if success¬ 
ful they can be extended. Though this may 
be a drop in the ocean, but many drops 
make the mighty ocean. 

The problem of orphans also exists in a 
big way. The way m which Hungary has 
solved this is unique. Special care is given 
to such childien. A laigc number of young 
children are put under the charge of special 
organisations and the child is given such help 
until it is in a position to earn for itself. A 
large number of children are put up with 
foster parents, who receive an allowance in 
return for the care they give the child during 
the time he stays with them. Small “Child¬ 
ren’s Villages” are organised to give freedom 
of profession. After necessary education 
and training they are given jobs. If any such 
type of programme is started it i.s hoped to 
be of help to the unfortunate children. 

People beg for two reasons—poverty, 
kidnapping. Children who are kidnapped by 
gangs arc forced to beg. The begging habit 
upto some extent can be eradicated among 
children in one way. Any one who is seen 
begging can be taken into custody and 
enquirie.s made about his or her family 
background. In this way, lost or kidnapped 
children will be traced Out, and thoae found 
begging because of economic r^asona cot^ld 
be put in government camps. Laws werepass|ed 
by the Parliament in this conn<ljction» * 
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nothing has been done so far. The Children s 
Act should be amended and severe punish* 
ment be given to child kidnappers- 

Special cells should be created at district level 
to listen to the difticuUies posed by the poverty- 
siickcn and other backward class childien. 
Financial aid should be given atleast to poten- 
liallv intelligent children. Children of those 
parents who arc engaged in lisky jobs such 
as mining, border road oiganisation.s or in 
military should be exempt from all educatio¬ 
nal expenses. 


National projects, plans and all bther 
economic activities will have no effect if the 
declining health trend continues. It is un¬ 
fortunate that in India every one has some 
trouble.s due to absence of opportunity- 
There are some who can’t aiford to educate 
their children and other.s who find f.no 
jobs. Job-based institutions should be created 
and Government should try to create the 
interest of students in a particular job, where 
there is greater opening. A good child will be 
.1 good father if he is given proper opportu¬ 
nities. 


BELOVED MORNING 

II. M. KANDHARl 

How < lean \oii sweep .iway my driMins ' 

Cral'\ inagiciaii 

How do you go abmil your tricks ’’ 

Or are you a trained cop 
Who iireak down riots 
Wipe away discord 
Chase away thiefs 
From under my bed ? 

All ! you remind me ol Paradise 

Of geometrically designed and well tiimmcd paiks 

Of exclusive sandy beaches and girl-filled pools 

Eyes must be closed to sec you 

One must sleep Jaie 

To fully appreciate 

Your God-giveti boundless grace. 



MORE’S UTOPIA AND KERALA 

J<.)SLH1 MINATTUK 


From llir verses pielivil lo tfie carl; rcli- 
tiorjs of Utopia, one max reasoiial>l\ as'^ume 
that Sami I’liomas More relircl oo imlolDgital 
sources for (he second pai l of hi'' masurpiccc 
where lie. depicts coiulitions oS' a aippascdly 
ideal suite.' 'I'lie xerscs aittihuted lo Utopia 
and composed m (he I'topian tonifue expressly 
state that she has madi lot man a philosophi¬ 
cal city, that is, a gxninosophuad city ( agrama 
gymnosophon Caiiuk -sophists were a 
sect of Indian philosophers of ascetic habits 
wlio wore little, or no elotliing, denied them¬ 
selves Hesh meat and uax'c llicmselvcs up to 
nustieal c onlcmplalion. 1 hey xx'erc know n to 
the Greeks Irom the dnxs of Alcx.iiuler die 
Great, il not earlier, Thex ined in a eorninon- 
wcalth which had Us own l.iws ,ind culture. 
They were lepuled to be without lust, greed 
or ptide.' 

lo asihol.ir ol Mine’s wnl'’ leainnig ,gx ni- 
riosoplnsts may have Ijeen well known. In 
1515 when More, aifindhin lo Utopia met 
Hxthlodav ( who may stand lot .i Fortnipn'c 
globc-tiotter ol those davs >, there were a few 
Portugiif se in Pairope from wlioni .More could 
haxe leal lit det.iib about India and particularly 
Malabar Hxlhlodax'^ hail visited Calicut 
and Ceylon. In 1501 l ather Joseph of Cranga- 
nore ( Josephus Indus j and lus brother 
Mathtas sailed to Ixurope with Pedro Alvarcs 
Cabral. 'I lie details Faihci Joseph gave of 
the land and people of Malabai were written 
down and pubhshid. .An Italian version attri¬ 
buted to I‘racan/;.ino di Montallxiddo was 
published in 1507 and a Latin translation 
appeared a year later. It is not improbable 
that Hythloday himself was an acquaintance or 
companion of F.ither Joseph during his voyage 


to Euiope. If so, More (ould have learnt 
from H)'thlod:iy' (hat Father Joseph’s name in 
M.'il.'iyalam was LUuppassan (or Utuppaccan ).^ 
'Fhough Ausep for Joseph is more common, the 
name Utup is not unfamiliar among the .Syrian 
Christians of Kerala. While presenting certain 
details of the land from xvhieh Father Joseph 
tame More may have thought of calling the 
land after his name. To More, it w'as Father 
Joseph, vsho, though untrained in gymnosophy 
pre..scnicd before his mental cyi's, a city stale 
founded, in the main on gymnosophy. More 
may have been intrigued b\ the fait that the 
iiamt would abo mean '.\owhcrc’. The possi- 
bilitv of a pun with Eutopia ( a place ol 
felitily ) inav liave been au additional incen¬ 
tive for the adoption of the name. 

From his mfoimaiil Mote may have heard 
the Patasuiama legend. If Parasurama claimed 
land from the sea, Uiopus dt>es the reverse 
and created an island by gix mg away a piece 
of the inamiand to the sea. The prefatory 
verses emphasise the story of the creation of the 
isiatul. T his may have been done with a view 
to indicating the separate existence of a dis¬ 
tinct society. 

The shape of the island is significant. It 
tapers toward both ends and the ends from a 
circle five hundred miles in circumference and 
so make the island look like a new moon. 
Malabar may not look exactly like a new moon, 
hut it does so more than Ceylon.•* 

In Utopia no rural household numbers less 
than forty men and xvomen, besides two serfs 
attached to the soil. The number possibly 
points to a joint-family system prevalent in 
Kerala as well as other parts of India. Prefe* 



MORE’S UtOMA AND KEltALA 




Pence for white linen in Utopia is specially 
characlcrisiic of Kerala. 

In Utopia men and women alike exercise 
themselves in military training on fixed days, 
but they prefer to employ metcenenes in war. 
This may be seen as a reflection of kalarippa- 
yattu in Kerala, where women were also given 
military training. Unniyarcia, celebrated in 
Vadakkanpattukal (the Ballads of North 
Nfalabar ) for her courage and consummate 
skill in the wielding of indigenous weapons, is 
a ivpical product of the Kalari-s. 

A lew aspects of Utopian life would ea.silv 
remind one of Mavelippattu. For instance, 
(he description like communism in Utopia 
would appear to be an clalioraiion of the 
concept of equahtv envisaged in Mavelippattu. 
In spite of the existence of sei vants or slaves,' 
eqiialiiN is ifie basic social norm in Utopia. 
In Maveli's days all persems were equal 
( M iniKarellaninionniipole ) (loinmunism with 
tlie consequent non-recogitition of private pro- 
perlv mav have been developed from this 
conc'qit of equality and from the Utopian's 
idea of pleasure. The Utopians regard pleasure 
as die oliject liy which to define cither the 
whole or the chief pari of liurnaii liappiness, 
and tbey defend this mild doctiine from their 
religion. “ I'he individual Ihopians pursue 
pleasure until it confiic ts with soc ial or religi¬ 
ous duties, that is, with the just claims of God 
and fellow citizens."'’ Utopian c-ommuiiiNm 
is “not an end iii itself, but the best means to 
llieeiul ; pleasnrc for all (he citizens collcctivly 

as well as individu.illy.*' 

riiere was no theft, no fai.selicxid, no deceit 

in Maveli’s land. Hythloday .sa>s 

In Utopia where everything belongs 

to everybody, no one dottbts, provided only 
that the public granaries are filled, that the 
individual will lack notiting for his private 
use, The reason is (liat the distribution of 
goods is not niggardly. In Utopia, there, is 
no poor man and qo beggar. Though no 
man ha.s anything, yet all arc rich.i*' 


Again, he points out that in Utopia "alt jfreed 
for money was entirely removed with the use 
of money.’*'' 

Religious tolerance is practised in Utopia, 
Utopus' -' was not .sure whether God did not 
desire a varied and manifold worship. So he 
did not rashly dogmatize on religion.*' The 
I Unpians invoke God liy no special name ex* 
cejit that of Mithras. By this word, as by-| 
Tampuran in Kerala,'' ‘they agree to repre- 5 
sent the one nature of die divine majesty \ 
whatever if be'’.' ' The pra>ers said in churches j 
at'- such as every man may utter without ' 

on'cnce to Ins own belief.'" { 

t 

The following observatiou abi;ut Christians i 
in Utopi.i mav have iiad a special relevance to ' 
the Kerala of the sixteenth century. i- 

rUey are es'cii debating ctarnestly among | 
themselves wliethcr, witliout the despatch j 
ol a Christian Ijishop, one chosen out qf ; 
dieir own number might receive the sacer¬ 
dotal character. ’■ 

Hythloday added that it seemed that they 
would c hoose a candidate, but they had not 
done so until Ins departure. 

The reference to the c hoice of a bishop from 
tiieir own number pinpoints to Kerala as the 
only region in India where such an issue could 
liavc arisen in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. If the ineiuion of gyrnnosophy in the 
prefatory verses points to India as the 
source of the second part of Utopia^ a reference ' 
like the one alwive narrows ir clown to Kerala. 

The points of similariiv noted above may be ' 
suflicient to uidic ate that Saint Thomas More ' 
most probably had the people of Keyala tiv '! 
mind when he delineated the Utopians the 
way he did. There is express statement in the i 
prefatory verses that Utopia was based on ^ 
gyrnnosophy. More's ciicumstances indicate.,' 
that he had access to information aboUf 
Malabar, and some of the details in the picture f’ 
appear to be reflections of life in Keral.g, A 
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' few of the changes from Kerala life envisaged 
^ in Utopia could be due to More’s espousal of 
,,Christian ethics : for instance, insistence on 
rtldnogamy and the mention of severe punish' 
meats for conjugal infidelity etc. When More 
attributed a communal way of life to Utopians, 

1. SeeJ. D. M. Ucrrcll, “'I’homas More 
'1 and Joseph the Indian” Journal of the Royal 
' Asiatic Society, 1962, pp, 18-34. The verses 
' at* the following . 

Utopos ha BoLcas peula chania polla 

chamari 

Bargol he maglomi Baccan soma gyrnno- 

sophaon 

Agrama gyrnnosophon laliarein baoha bada- 

miiomiri 

Voluala barchin hetnan la lauolual.i 

drainme pagloni. 

2. Though the Utopian language appears 
to have been an invention f>F the author, it is 
interesting to note that the word agrama 
( which may be translated as non-village, 

hence a city) appears in the ver.se. Ciuitatem 
phiiosophicam in the Latin version and a 

philosophical city in the English translation 
of the verses make it clear what was meant bv 
agrama gyrnnosophon. I’he Latin version 
reads as follows ; 

Vtopus me dux ex non insula fecit insulam. 

Vno ego lerrarum omnium alisque 

philosophia 

Ciuitatem phiiosophicam express! 

mortalibus. 

. • I.iljcnter impartio mea, non graualim 

accipio meliora 

3. Dcnrett, op.cit. p. 22 

4. In the verses referred to above the 

name appears as Utoposha. This may be 
with or wiihoiii a suffix. One sometimes 

hears 'accan in Malayalam pronounced very 
much like ascan. 

^ 5. Derrei thinks that Ceylon strongly 

■resembles Utopia m shape. ( “Gemistus 
Plethbn, the Essenes and More’s Utopia”, 

IBi^Motheque & Humaniime et Renaissance, 

XXVit (1965 ), 579 at p. 583 ) 


he was probably reviving for them a way of life 
followed by Christ’s disciples “which had been 
pleasing to Christ.”''* The saint that he was, 
More may have been prophetic when he envi¬ 
saged some form of “communism” in the land 
of Utopus or Utuppaccan. 

6. An old popular song in Malayalam 
celebrating the golden days of King Mahaba- 
h's reign. 

7. Slaverx was not unknown in Kerala. 
Seruus in the Latin text ma> mean servant, 
serf or slave. 

8. E. Surtz. fed.). Utopia, Imroductiou, 

XIV 

9. ibid 

10. Utopia, Book II 

11. ibid. 

12. Father Joseph may have spoken of 
Syro-Malabar liturgy which in certain details 

differs from l.atin liturgy 

13. Father Joseph may have been inclined 

to tolciaie different religious practices, familiar 
as he was not only with a variety of them, 

but also witli the tolerant attitude gcncrall) 

adopted by people in Kerala to those practices. 
14, This has been pointed out by Derrett, 

See his “More’s Utopia and Joseph the 

Indian”, op. cit., p.28 

15. Utopia, Book I 

16. ibid. 

17. L. B. Greenlee refers to the fact that 
for many generations the Syro-Malabar Cliris- 
tiain in Cranganore had been without a bishop. 

Fhey sent Joseph with two others in 1490 to 
the Catholicos in Mesopotamia to secure be- 

shops for India. { L, B. Greenlee, The Voyage 

of Pedro Alvares Cabral to Brazil and 
India, p, 95 ). These circumstances may have 

induced the debate referred to by Hythloday, 
It is not improbable that the suggestion nf 

choosing a bishop from among themselves came 
from Father Joseph who may have regarded 
himself as a likely candidate. Father Joseph 

was “prominent in the religious life of Cranga- 
nore” ( Greenlee, op. dt. p. 95 ) 

18. Utopia, Book II 



MIGRATION OF POPULATION IN MAKING AMERICAN CIVILIZATION 

Dr. BINOD SANKAR DAS 


Writing history of America by an Indian 
student is disadvantageous. He is not con¬ 
versant Tvith the numerous topographical 
or geographical peculiarities of the vast 
continent, also with the diverse mainfestations 
of the dynamic life of its people. But he 
has the unique opportunity of studying the 
vast mass of historical literature presented 
before him through various academic 
institutions in India like the American 
studies Research Centre at Hyderabad which 
enables him to look at the land and its 
history from a wide perspective and an 
angle of vision very difierent from the 
Americans themselves. 

The title of the paper would suggest to 
the reading public that the author’s main 
concem^is to study the life of the American 
in movement, in its onward march from the 
formative past to the affluent future, in 
conquering land and its resources from 
nature and fellow men, in its adaptation to 
new environments and in its increasing 
potentiality by breaking in each phase of its 
historical transition the barriers of mental, 
social and geographical frontiers. It was ^ the 
American expansion from the ease to west. 

The historians contended rightly that, 
in a sense, the history of mankind is the 
story of h« westward expansion. The 
nation which ceases to expand as well as 
to absorb within itself the immigrants from 
abroad or neglects to increase its naval 
power by maintaining its hold over water 
and sky and incepts only the fate of a static 
land, powtr, to play a significant role 

6 


in shaping its human destiny as was the 
case with the aboriginal bushraen of Africa 
or of Australia. The dawn of civilization 
in human history commenced with the west¬ 
ward movement of the people from the 
Orient. The story of Greece is the progre¬ 
ssion from a land power to a naval power , 
and its continuous endeavour to expand from 
Asia to Europe. The Persian empire attemp¬ 
ted to engulf the west but Athens checked 
it. The military supremacy of Sparta found 
a serious rival in the naval supremacy of : 
Athens. The Athenian empire, a product.- 
of the Copfcderacy of Delos, not only engulfed 
the Eastern Persian Empire, but endeavoured 
to expand in the westward direction. It 
was the failure to expand towards Sicily that ' 
led indirectly to the collapse of the Athenian 
empire. The small city of Rome could 
only achieve success in its way to expansion 
by the fusion of the plebians and patriciana, 
into a nation and by building the north 
and westward empire in'Europe. 

With the dawn of the modern period since 
1453 with the collapse of the Eastern Roman 
Empire the Greeko-Roman scholars not only 
immigrated to Western Europe resulting in 
giving birth to the Renaissance, but it also made 
possible geographical explorations throughout 
the world, It was an unforeseen "Boom Era*’ 
in the fifteenth Century Europe. The 
migration of the European population towards 
Asia did not produce a new civilization in the 
Orient as Asia inherited a civilization from a 
long past. But the transplantation of the . 
European culture and population in the. , 
unknown westward land resulting in cohtil- 
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nuous advancement towards the great frontier 
of America, laid down the genesis of a new 
people that was pulsating with a new life to 
make a new experiment in the human 
endeavour to rule nature. It gave a death 
blow to feudalism in Europe and it gave 
birth to new aspirations for freedom and a 
confidence to gain that ever-expanding free¬ 
dom that the people of the world so long never 
dreamt of. The tempo of the movement of 
immigrants attained new momentum with the 
rapid industrialization, quickened by develop¬ 
ments in shipping, steam-ship and other means 
of communications. 

The history of American civilization may 
be divided into three stages. The first stage 
was the era of formation when the thirteen 
colonies won the war of liberation to form a 
nation and saved themselves from entangling 
alliances by isolation from the disastrous 
Napoleanic wars. The era of consolidation 
ended with the second stage of her history. 
This was the era of expansion towards the 
‘wild west’ through which the Americans 
embarked on a unique political experimenta¬ 
tion in history by safeguarding individual 
liberty as well as the unity in the dynamic 
expansion of the nation. The ordeal of the 
civil war strengthened the ties of the people 
and infused a new life to dominate the vast 
continent bounding from one sea to the other. 

In the third phase the American life could 
not only confine itself within the bounds of the 
pacific area and the Asian continent. In 
response to the call of the world to save 
mankind from totalitarianism, a product of 
industrial autocracy, she was compelled in 
the first world war to participate in world 
politics and from that period her dynamic 
energy has been directed to free the world 
from slavery and totalitarianism and also to 
know themysteries of the universe for a journey 
))eyond the earth. In each phase of her 


history the peoples of the United States had 
reached a step forward in emancipating the 
individual from the bondage of the majority. 
While the peoples of Asia and Europe bad 
been struggling for days together to liberate 
themselves from the bondage of their successive 
governments and in the end only succeeded 
in replacing one form of slavery for another, 
the peoples of the United States on their 
journey towards a prosperous future then 
worked hard and harnessed scientific 
knowledge not only for their own salvation but 
also for the liberty, equality and emancipation 
of the world population. Against totalitarianism 
of all kinds tending towards imperial 
exploitation the Americans have always fought. 
This dynamic potentiality in the American life 
has been made possible by their non-stop 
expansion towards the west for a more free, 
humane and happy life for all within the 
nation. 

It has been advocated as a maxim that in 
history the ultimate determining factor is the 
economic factor. The empty stomach may be 
the root of all evils but it is difficult to accept 
that human history in the final analysis is the 
history of food production. It appears to be 
the story of man’s struggle for existence 
against nature and against his comrades. 
This constant restless urge from within and 
thriving for a better and freer life have led 
the Americans to move from the east to the 
west, from Asia to the European continents 
and at last from this world to outer space 
in this universe. But it is a mistake 
to say that this urge was only economic in 
character or this restless spirit was the outcome 
of their greed for exploitation of other 
peoples’ wealth. 

The history of the United States unfolds 
the story of its people’s aspiratibns and 
achievements in each phase of her hUtOty* 
They have tried to, conquer ttj^C .i5^|wd 
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phehomena and succeeded in winning power 
over a group of people of the world. The 
expansion and migration towards west reveals 
the story of their survival as the fittest heroes 
on the earth and that was not to a great extent 
responsible for the peculiar geographical and 
topographical features of the continent. But 
the author does not want to be accused as a 
geographic determinlst or economic determinisl 
or as a monocausationist as he believed in 
multiple causation to explain the American 
experience and life. 

As the history of the United States may 
l)e divided into three phases as mentioned 
above, so, historical geography of America 
may also be divided into three distinct parts 
which have shaped its destiny. The first part 
covers the Atlantic coastline, the original 
settlements of thirteen colonies which form 
the genesis. The second part covers the 
middle and south of the United States on 
which from a commercial background develo¬ 
ped a fast agrarian economy that enabled 
her to emerge from the agricultural back¬ 
ground to a rapid industrial economy and 
the third part covers the pacific coastline of 
California, Nevada and Washington which 
rapidly developed to be a meeting place of 
the east and the west and that led to the 
universal American belief that the manifest 
destiny of America lies on the Pacific and 

beyond. In the first stage the land-hungry 
peoples of Europe could easily accept the 
idea that the American coast northward 
from the,Jamc| River was .somewhat like 
the homeland. ‘This was a lustier land to 
which the settlers had come’ says Prof. Sauer, 
‘a land of hotter summers and colder winters, 
of brighter and hotter sun and more tempes¬ 
tuous rain, a land suited to and provided with 
a greater variety of vegetation than the 
homeland of Europe’*.* 

(*) Historieal Geography of the United States 
by Ralph H. Brown, Harcourt Brace and 
Compc^, New York, 1948. 


In this formative stage commerce an4 
agricultute were the main occupations of thcf' 
settlers in the Atlantic coast line. Desire to 
maintain connections with the homeland was 
implicit in the almost universal settlement 
around harbors and along tidal rivers. As 
early as 1619 sessafras and tobacco were sent 
from Virginia to England while wood ashes 
and fish products came from the northern 
colonies and islands. Coastal residents were 
also able to maintain abundant supplies of 
salt, fish and oyster shells for fertilising the land 
as well as edible sea foods of astounding^ 
variety. The rapid development of fisheries 
in northern colonies paved way for the voyages 
of discovery as they formed a step in th.4" 
direction of land settlement overseas froth 
Europe. Tobacco which reigned supreme >v.| 
among Virginia products was one of the plants \'J 
inherited from the Indians there. Silk':'’i'' 
industry was encouraged particularly in' •' 
Georgia and indigo industry in south Carolinai.. ^ 1 
The French economy of the St. Lawrence ' ,i 
Valley was genetically independent of that trf' . 
the British colonies. The cattle were French- 
bred. some with the West Indies black strain.. 
Within the British colonial region types of , 
rural and town settlement reached the ' 
maximum of variety. With the increasii^ 
pressure of population the British colonies [ 
soon outstripped both the French and the. I 
Spanish colonies in numbers of people. Syste- ' ? 
matic laud-grants were made to the emigrants' 
on Isle Saint-Jean, Maryland and neighbouring ; 
regions with the objects to control for trade 
and to develop the sedentary fishery in Acadia 
and in the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Attempts were made in Maryland and ! 
south Carolina to develop a manorial type of 
settlement. But very soon baronies were set 
aside for subsistence Agriculture involving the - 
raising of such common crops as wheat, mai% 
and'paddy. The raising of livestock dominated - 
south Carolina, Maryland a;id Virgina during 
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these early years. Three provisions of the 
Georgia settlement plan help to explain the 
relatively slow growth of the colony during 
the first two decades: one, encouragement 
was given to the ownership of relatively small 
tracts of land on the theory -that this was 
beneficial to social life. Secondly, trade with 
the native Indians was prohibited on the 
assumption that it w'ould prevent conflict with 
the native population and thirdly slavery was 
excluded. It was felt that as Georgia would 
be a buffer state against the Spanish 
attlcments, slave ownership there would 
weaken that function. 

The formation of the thirteen colonies led 
automatically to their second stage of develop¬ 
ment in the middle America. The chris¬ 
tianising motive coupled with political and 
military motives encouraged Spanish settle¬ 
ments in north Florida and the Far 
West. The lower Colorado river valley 
was also the theatre of early Spanish Colo¬ 
nial enterprise. Belief in the warmer climate 
led to the settlement of the Ohio fountry. 
Thomas Jefferson appears to have been the 
first to give popularity to the idea that the 

temperatures of Ohio were significantly 
warmer thau those in similar latitudes of 

the Atlantic coast. The consolidation of 
power of the united thirteen colonies released 
the momentum to expand towards a dynamic 
concept,'such as, the 'wild west’ in the 18th 
arid the first half of the 19th centuries. The 
war of Revolution was disastrous to many 
American industries like that of fishing and 
salt productions. But out of it a new indus¬ 
trial America emerged on a sound agricultural 
background. The comple.x business of com¬ 
merce then involved a direct trade with 
western Europe, the orient, the West Indies 
and a coast wide trade of which most impor¬ 
tant phase was interstate commerce by sea, 

‘ with extralegal extensions northward into 
maritime Canada and southward into 
^Florida. 


With the extension of frontier towards 
the south and west tobacco and paddy 
cultivation as well as indigo and silk indus¬ 
tries declined but cotton plantation reigned 
supreme. With this availability of many 
widely scattered water-power sites in New 
England led to localization of milling indus¬ 
try. A few cities in Massachussetts and 
Connecticut turned out iron, copper and 
brass products which derived their value 
more from the skilled labor they represented 
than from their material content. In the 
middle and South America including Texas 
and Quebec as the people became less 
dependent upon the fisheries and more upon 
agriculture, wooded swamps were cleared 
and partly drained to provide pastures for 
cattle. Throughout the 18th century 
penetration of the ‘back country’ in the St. 
l^awrence valley first by the trader and then 
by settler was a continuous process. As 
turner said “The leaders of this southern 
element came in considerable number from 
the well-to-do classes who migrated to improve 
their conditions in the freer opportunity of 
a new country”. The main body of pioneer 
settlers in Kentucky and Tennesee was 
represented by the poorer classes of the 
German and Scotch-Trish stock. I’he 
southern settlers moved into the valleys of 
the Appalachians and beyond them through 
natural -openings into Tcnne.ssec and 
Kentucky. ‘They also furjiished’, according 
to Turner, “The great bulk of settlers north 
of the Ohio at a later time”. , 

In amount and distribution of rainfall 
Ohio river lands were said to be well 
watered and by 1830 discovery of manyi 
mineral resources including coal and iron led 
to the growing confidence in the future 
development oF many industries in that 
region. Prospective settlers found assurance 
in numerous reports that Ohio was agricul" 
turally promising. Gqiatemporary deiorjlntian 
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of Ohio west of the Miami rivers and of 
Indiana and Illinois gives most attention 
to the prairie environment. The promise 
of the land led to the company organised 
settlements. The Ohio Company of Associates 
promoted by a New England group pur¬ 
chased land from the Federal Governments 
at a cheap rate for future settlement. 
Contemporary with the operations of the 
Ohio yVssociates and the Scioto Company 
was the personal venture in Ohio coloni¬ 
zation of John Cleves Symmes of New 
Jersey. In the section of the river at the 
J’alls of the Ohio communities developed 
with the increasing importance of naviga¬ 
tion and the Erie canal. Before the 
coming of the railroad, the Erie canal was 
the greatest achievement in internal commu¬ 
nication. ‘The bright land’ it was ealled, 
who told of the coming of people to the 
lead-mining region centering upon Galena, 
Illinois and spreading into the adjacent 
corners of Iowa and ^Visconsin. By the 
1040’s farming opportunities in the mid- 
America had largely replaced mining as the 
principal attraction to new settlement in 
the Griftless Area. 

Rapid march of the emigrants led in 
10'i2 to set up au ofli(e of emigration in 
Wisconsin and in 1049 Minnesota was 
gianted territorial status where Mississipi 
rjver provided the chief means of entrance. 
The spread of Turn-pikes and metallic 
roads traversing the whole continent en¬ 
couraged the adventurous immigrants. It 
was also facilitated by the construction of 
railroads advancing westward from Wisconsin 
and northward from Iowa, entering areas 
already occupied. The expanding network 
of iron rails was (1870) in part the effect and 
m part the causes of industrial changes of the 
time. Rapid industrialisation in the wake of 
flourishing means of communication led 
alsojio the development of great inland 


cities, such as Ghir^go, the extension of 
agriculture into vast areas of land inacces¬ 
sible by water and an enormous increase 
in movement of population and freight. 

The early 1880‘s marked the closing phases 
of the raising of cattle on the open-range in 
the central and northern plains. The leading 
causes of the end of the open-range are ; 
economic collapse caused by lowering of 
prices and series of disastrous winters, over¬ 
crowding of ranges, extension of sheep herding 
and lastly advance of agricultural frontier 
on to the semi arid plains. By 1845 Texas 
became a state which was viewed by visitors a 
century ago as a region of unusual charm and 
promise for the future. The contemporary 
literature of the region emphasised the mild¬ 
ness of the seasons and the dependability of 
the rainfall, the evident fertility of the soil, 
the luxuriance and variety of the vegetation 
and above all, the favorable conditions for the 
grazing industry. It was learned by experience 
of the settlers that the climate of East Texas 
dilTer in no essential respect from that of 
the older cotton region. The experience led 
to the expansion of cotton culture. With the 
westward expansion of the cotton belt 
slavery as an Institution migrated towards the 
middle and western America against the 
grim determination of the industrial!^ deve¬ 
loped free northern States to bring an end 
to this institution. The Civil war of the 
go’s of the 19th century brought an end to 
the slavery as an institution, fused the south 
and the north into a nation and demonstrated 
the third phase of her expansion towards the 
coastal region of the pacific and beyond as it 
was believed to be her manifest destiny. 
Reports of minerals, already in circulation, 
became more common and credible with 
the discovery of gold in California in 1848. 
Then the question emerged if the Sierras 
contained gold, why should not the Colo¬ 
rado Rockies ? There was rapid e\mlution,. 
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of mining industry from placering to quartz- 
mining and then to mining in deeper ores 
and lastly, the arrival of the rail line in 
1872 was a potent factor in the rejuvena¬ 
tion of the mining industry, permitting the 
delivery of heavy mining machinery, as 
well as fuel and other supplies. Thus 
California gold-mining region became the 
proving grouud for mining methods that 
were later used, with minor alteration in other 
mineralised regions of the west. 

On the other hand surveyors held out 
some prospect for development of stock- 
raising and farming in the mountain parks 
which interrupted the mountain ramparts to 
the west of the mining areas. Irregation 
system also developed in the Rocky mountain 
region by the Mormons by 1870’s first 
and then organised efforts were pressed into 
action for irrigation and agricultural develop¬ 
ments. While the cattle-grazing industry of 
Texas and the High plains was passing 
through a rapid evolution, systematic 
attempts were being made to settle Oregon 
and California. It has been pointed out 
that the mobility of the American people was 
well shown in the occupation of the Oregon 
country and California, The Oregon question 


became a diplomatic problem in 1818, 
with the United States urging the extension 
of the 49th parallel to the pacific coast 
and Great Britain holding out for the 
Columbia river as the boundary. 'The 
people who settled upon Oregon, it has been 
pointed out, were seeking a land climati¬ 
cally similar to the humid East in its ample 
rainfall. It was gold and silver that drew 
people to Nevada and California, but the 
greater number of them remained for other 
socio-economic considerations. Thus geogra¬ 
phical forces played a major role in travers¬ 
ing the continent from ocean to ocean. 
The withdrawal of the Russians from Alaska 
signalised the final step in the Americani¬ 
sation of the whole of north America by 
clearing away of other than kindred people. 
But that did not end the process of 
development as it proceeded beyond the 
pacific and towards the gate way of the 
orient beginning with the first decade of 
the 20th century. 

The geographical influences in the 
American history should not blind one’s 
mind to the fact that this distinct force was 
not the only factor that shaped the Amcrscan 
destiny and its history. 



MY LIFE IS MY MESSAGE 

Dr. (Km.) SUSHILA MEHTA 


In the cool groves of Shantiniketan, a rural 
Indian University two Indian leaders sat cha¬ 
tting. One of them, ;Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore was so much fascinated bylthe magnetic 
personality of the other-Gandhi, that he called 
him ‘Mahatma’ ( meaning a saint) for the 
first time. At the end of their two hour long- 
chat playfully the poet asked for a message. 
Gandhi, who later became well-known as 
Mahatma L Gandhi, said in his characteristic 
style 'My life is my message’. This cryptic 
sentence has since become famous for its 
brevity and yet wealth of meaning. For 
volumes have been written and are still being 
written on Gandhi’s life and his message. In 
a certain sense he was unique to have become 
a legendary figure in his own life time. Even 
after his death, legends arc growing around him 
as time marches ^on. ’But I have no doubt 
that in distant as in near future, this towering 
personality -will stand out and compel 
homage’; wrote Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru, 
one of his nearest and dearest disciples, and he 
added, ‘it may be that the message he embo¬ 
died will be understood and acted upon more 
in later years than it is today. That message 
was not confined to a particular country or a 
community. Whatever truth there was in it 
was a truth applicable to all countries and to 
humanity as a whole. He may have stressed 
certain aspects of it in relation to the India 
of his day, and those particular aspects may 
cease to have much significance as times and 
conditions change. The kernel of that 
message, was however, not confined to time or 
space. And if this is so, then it will endure 

and grow in the understanding df men’. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born 

on^dQctoi^ l®69 ih a. sleepy little town 


of Porbandar otherwise known as Sudamapuri 
in Gujrat of Western»India. Exactly after a 
hundred years the world is celebrating Gandhi 
Centenary year. The vast literature which is 
being published, the films which are produced, 
seminars being held, the constructive pro¬ 
grammes 'being implemented, not only in 
India but in many other countries including 
U. K., U. S. A., U. S. S. R. by a vast variety 
of agencies ranging all the way from interna¬ 
tional bodies like UNESCO to little Indian 
village communities, are for understanding 
the man whose life trailed a unique message on 
the sands of history in recent years. In his 
78 years of life, time, Mahatma Gandhi met 
and talked to millions of people, addressed 
mammoth gatherings, wrote more than two 
million letters, spoke billions of words. The 
collected works of Mahatma Gandhi, a pro¬ 
ject undertaken by Govt, of India, is a collec¬ 
tion of his letters, speeches, articles, message 
etc. and runs into fifty cloth bound solid volu¬ 
mes. Scanning the massive literature one 
wonders what is the significance of Gandhi to 

a modern man beset by the dilemmas of a 
fast changing world ? Much of what Gandhi 
spoke 'Was about current events, problems of 
individuals and groups he met; poverty and 
conditions of Indian masses and the strategy to 
fight for India’s freedom. And yet judging 
from the vast literature which is appearing in 
the press in India and abroad it seems 
Gandhi’s life holds great interest for modern 
minds. For a ‘Modern man in search of a 
soul’ Gandhi’s personality holds a fascinating 
charm. Search of his own unique personality is 
modem man’s cult—the modern religion. In 
that search the great personality of Gandhi, 
which exercised tremendous influence over 
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Indian people, strikes a unique and yet a 
sympathetic chord. Though no one has as yet 
clearly expressed precisely in what element of 
Gandhi’s personality or achiveraent lay 
Gandhi’s magnetism. Tor he was no world 
conqueror like Alexander, Ashoka or Gcasar. 
Nor did he propound world-shaking theories 
like Marx or Einstein. Nor was he known for 
great scientific inventions like Addison or 
Newton. He was no fire*cating revolutionary 
like Lenin or Robespierre. Even in intellect, it 
is weIl-knov;n that he had among his own 
followers men like Raja Gopala Chari who 
were considered superior in intellectual capa¬ 
cities. Nor was he a great mystic 'like Shri 
Aurobindo. He did not write beautiful poe¬ 
try like Rabindranath Tagore. All compa¬ 
risons seem to be futile here. And yet his was 
a personality which stands out in the galaxy 
of great names and kindles hope in the hearts 
of down-trodden humanity. After two deca¬ 
des of his death he is still living and inspiring 
those who have to 6ght unequal battles against 
heavy odds and his message finds an echo 
in Negro movement in America, in the bold 
youth’s of Gzekoslovakia who walked fearlessly 
against Russian tanks. 

Obviously, the charisma and magnetism 
of Gandhi’s personality had nothing to do 
with his frail physical frame. Perhaps, the 
meaning of a great personality can be found 
in the history of a particular culture at a 
certain juncture. In a certain sense a truely 
great leader is always a symbol of a par¬ 
ticular culture in a certain epoch. By this I 
do not mean an empty allegory that is often 
used and points to something all too familiar 
but not clearly understood and yet pro¬ 
foundly alive. It is something which lives in 
the soul of every Indian or even in the soul 
of that part of down-trodden humanity which 
Gjandhi helped to bring out in full day-light. 
Where can a leader like Gandhi arise but in 
India and awaken that something which re¬ 


verberates in the soul of every Indian ? What 
C. G.* Jung called a ‘primordial image' 
which appeals in the form of a teacher or a 
physican in the dreams of the ordinary people. 
For ‘the arche-typal image of wise oldman, 
the saviour or redeemer’, says G. G. Jung ; 
‘lies buried and dormant in man’s uncons¬ 
cious since the dawn of culture, it is awakened 
whenever, times are out of joint and a human 
society is committed to serious error. When 
people go astray, they feel the need of a 
guide or teacher or e\’en physician Gandhi 
was born after a decade ol' the tragic failure 
of 1857 rebellion of Indian people against 
foreign rulers and the last gleam of hope 
had died out when a whole people had been 
suffering from a sense of defeatism and 
gloom of despair was ever so dark. Signifi¬ 
cantly Gandhi came to be known as ‘Bapoo’ 
or ‘father’ for he represented to Indian 
masses a father-figure or what Indian Shastra 
{ religious books ) described as ‘Yug-Purusha’ 
or the man of the epoch who is born to purify, 
to redeem and to heal the psychic illness of 
a whole society. Gita, the Indian Bible has 
poetically described the birth of a redeemer 
or saviour in a Sanskrit verse when Lord 
Krishna explains to Arjuna that in an age 
when people go astray from their religion 
or duty; (Dbarma) god himself takes a 
physical incarnation and is born upon thb 
earth. 

Such an illusive element of Gaqdhi's per¬ 
sonality cannot be adequately understood or 
fully described. It has only to be felt and 
seen in the yearntpg of Indian masses to have 
his ‘darshana’ or glimpse when he was alive 
and to refer to his words after his death. In 
the span of his life-time, brief like the flutter 
of a bird’s wing when compared against thou¬ 
sands of years of ancient Indian culture, he 
accomplished a social revolution of Hima¬ 
layan dimensions. The sea-change which he 
brought about in fhe mind^ of 
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pointtd to the chariUoiatit^ nature of his 
leadership. Gandhi cared little for power, 
wealth or prestige, the great motivating forces 
of human personality in any society. One 
would then ask in wonder in what lay the 
supreme motivating force of Gandhi’s per¬ 
sonality if it was not in this disposition to 
charismatic leadership which is described by 
psychologist as a sort of innate drive which 
seizes a human being and makes him its own 
instrument as the leader assumes the characte¬ 
ristic of a ‘collective man’ ; one who carries 
and shapes the unconscious psychic life of 
the dumb millions. For I’ke any other society, 
Indian culture suffered from its own peculiar 
prejudices, weakness and psychic ailment 
which needed the healing touch of a great 
leader. As a charismatic leader Gandhi had 
internalised the norms and values of Indian 
culture and thereby he had become acutely 
aware of its weaknesses and spiritual ailment 
which drove him inexorably to crusade 
against the existing evils. It was for this 
reason that bis work meant more to him 
than his own personal fate. For the gift 
of this divine fire Gandhi had to pay dearly. 
He had to sacrifice hi.s own comforts and 
pleasures and every thi.ng which makes life 
worth living for ordinary human beings. 

The birth of a truly great personality, 
say the Shastras (Indian religious books ) 
takes place once in a roillenium and only a 
single individual is chosen out of thousands 
of millions. The rise and development of a 
great personality in any culture is a fascinat¬ 
ing process. Flowering of such a personality 
in a particular culture symbolises the culmi¬ 
nation of a psycho-social process which liberates 
new social and psychic forces. If there is 
anything in common among these great per¬ 
sonal] tieti, who arise in.different cultures at 
various it is this irrational factor, 

an inner of being' horn for a special 
voeation or«t n^ssion. -True personality is 


t 

always a vocation’, wrote G. G. Jung j ‘and 
puts its trust in it as in God, despite its 
being, as the ordinary man would say, only 
a personal feeling. But vocation acts like a' 
law of God from which there is no escape.' 
The original meaning of‘to have a vocationV 
is to ‘be addressed by a voice’. Goethe and 
Napoleon, to mention only two familiar , ex¬ 
amples, who made no secret of their ifeeling' 
of vocaction. Whole of Gandhi’s life, acti¬ 
vities and thoughts were absorbed by that 
sense of' vocation, a mission, a dedicatioit 
to a cause for which no sacrifice was to'O' 
great. Even his childhood and education" 
seem to be appropriate preparation for a. 
mission for which he seemed to be uniquely 
fitted. 

While going through a nerve-shatteriog 
experience of racial prejudices in South 
Africa Gandhiji's sense of mission to fight 
against raciaj discrimination and colonial 
rule was slowly emerging. After his African' 
safari, when he landed on the shores of India, 
his mind was fuliy occupied with this grand 
purpose. Hence forward all his actions, ail 
his thoughts were guided by this mission—^the' 
pole star of achievement of India’s freedom.- 
As it were he was possessed by a strange spirit 
which spoke to him softly as a still small voice 
of an inner man and drove him to hectic acti¬ 
vities and herculean efforts. - Day and night hb' 
mind was engaged in formulating plans and 
forging weapons to achieve a grand purpose. 
He developed strange weapons and a fantastic 
strategy. ■ The weapon he forged was non¬ 
violence or more precisely the Sanskrit word 
‘ahimsa’ which ‘in its posivitive form’ said, 
Gandhiji, means the largest love, the 
greatest charity’. Ahimsa, moreover kinds' 
us to one another and to God. Ahimsa and- 
love are one and the same thing*. Hb stta-; 
tegy was Satyagraha which means passibn 
or firnmess in truth. The strength of Satyit^ 
giraha lay in its intensive and extensive appeal 
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'without hatred or violence. That is why he 
said -Satyagraha was more powerful than 
reason. As Gandhiji observed, ‘Reason has 
W be'strengthened by 'suffering and suffering 
Opens the eyes of understanding’. The self 
suffering of a man offering Satyagraha, is a 
tttanifestaiion of his love and respect for the 
Opponent, and a moral force that is expected 
to make him realise the justice of his action 
and to humanize his entire attitude towards 
Satyagraha. The self-suffering of the satyagrahi 
is the measure of value he attaches to soul-force 
as a means of achieving Justice rather than 
coercion and all its manifestations. 

Many in India, when they heard about 
Gandhiji's ideas of Satyagraha were intrigued. 
Some even laughed and ridiculed. Hard- 
headed realist like Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, 
who was destined later on to become a right- 
hand man of Gandhiji laughed at the very 
idea of fighting for independance through 
satyagraha When Gandhiji first explained 
his ideas about salt march and violation of 
salt-Act many of the congress men and hb 
close disciples were openly sceptical. But the 
effect of Dandi Marcn to break the salt-Act on 
the whole nation was electric and an eye- 
opener to all. There was abounding 
enthusiasm among the people and the hew 
way of salt-making was spreading like wild 
fire. It was the simplicity of his faith which 
does not contrive but simply goes forward and 
xloes the work. It was this quality of his faith 
which as Jesus had said, removed mountains 
,of fear, ignorance and prejudices from the 
minds of the masses. Keeping in view the 
-Tesources of a great empire and its unscrupul- 
.aus ways to divide and rule ignorant masses, 
bis audacity to declare a rebellion and start a 
through non-violent methods seemed 
■^^tounding to the world at large. But he 
gSsdrined hb critics by his transparent sincerity 
purpoth* It was his deep belief in a divine 
f(Q>r his own mbston which gave, 


Gandhiji that unbounded faith in hb own and 
people’s abilities to meet a challenge of such, 
vast proportion. 

In an age of brutal violence, of two world- 
wars and the discovery of the atom-bomb, the 
weapon of ndn-violencc which he advocated 
presented an exact anti-thesis of the spirit of 
the age or what C. G. Jung called an uncons¬ 
cious compensation for the conscious ailment 
of an epoch. ‘An epoch is like an individual ; 
says C. G. Jung, ‘it has its own limitations of 
conscious outlook and therefore, requires a 
compensatory adjustment. This is affected by 
a collective unconscious in that a poet, a seer, 
or a leader allows himself to be guided by 
unexpressed desire of hb times and shows the 
way, by word or deed to the attainment of 
that which everyone blindly craves and 
expects.- In the midst of Blitz Krieg and 
atom-bomb the masses pined for peace and in 
Gandhi’s message of love and non-violence 
saw a ray of hope. Curious though it might 
sound, Gandhiji made a significant gesture 
when he wrote a letter to Hitler who was 
about to embark on his European adventure. 
Even with the ruthless dictator Gandhiji 
pleaded for non-violence. Though he was 
fully aware that his ideas about non-violence 
had no place in Hitlerian vocabulory, still he 
felt an inner urge and a moral duly to plead 
for sparing humanity the impending 
holocaust. 

From all hb activities it might seem that 
Gandhiji was fully possessed by an over¬ 
mastering purpose and yet beneath this grand 
purpose there was a smouldering fire of passton, 
his deep agony for the suffering masses of 
India. Deep love for suffering htmianity Was 
his master-passion which completely swe^llo- 
wed hb self-love and filled him with boundless 
compassion for the poor and dowt^ttbddefi. 
Everywhere he went he spatdd no tb 

serve their welfare. Desciribliii^ Ills vbH* 
areas in cities Tagore 



thci 0ii«shol<l of the huts of the thousands of 
disponessed, dressed like one of their own. 
He spoke to them in their own language. 
Here was living truth at last, and not only 
quotations from books. For this reason the 
Mahatma, the name given to him by the 
people of India, is his real name. Who else 
has felt like him that all Indians are his own 
flesh and blood? When love came to the 
door of India that door was opened wide. 
At Gandhi's call India blossomed forth to 
new greatness, just as once before in earlier 
times, when Buddha proclaimed the truth of 
fellow-feeling and compassion among all 
living creatures.’ » 

Gandhiji wrote about his life as ‘Experi¬ 
ments in truth .' For the experiences of his 
early life had convinced him about the power 
of truth. Truth to him was synonymous with 
God himself. He had inherited a deeply 
religious temperament from a devout mother 
right from his childhood. In his youth when 
doubts assailed him he studied the word of 
God not only in Gita, Vedas and 
Upanishadas, but also in Bible and Koran. 
For him all religions were revelation of 
truth or the word of God. Gradually he 
found a Arm faith in divine order and he 
began to realise God in feelings, thoughts and 
purpose and he developed a Ufe-long habit of 
prayer for which he found time in the midst 
of all his hectic activities. For him the very 
purpose of his life was the unfolding of divine 
will. This gave him fearlessness in all his 
adventures and boundless faith in his capacity. 
In every new phase of struggle he had renewed 
vigour for he knew that the worst than can 
happen to him was God’s will for him and 
this was enough. This was also the secret of the 
calm and majesty of his bearing in face of 
impending danger and critical situations. In 
troubled times when complex and insoluble 
pi'oblems assailed his mind he retreated in the 
calm sanctuary of deep self-communion and 


waited for voice of the inner man to revtHd 
the solution. ^Usufdly he emerged with 
renewed vigour with a new and original soht* 
tion to pursue a particular course of action.' '■ > 

To overcome the dead weight of thousands 
of years of prejudices and traditions a charis¬ 
matic leader had to expose himself to resist 
tances, enmity, hatred and violence. Gandhiji 
was acutely aware of the deep fissureS whidj^ 
divided Indian society and especially tl^ 
bitter conflicts which existed between two majpir 
Indian communities the Hindus and ftnO' 
Muslims^ To work for communal harmony^ 
was an uphill task fraught with grave dangers. 
For his dream of communal unity Gandl^jl 
spared no effort throughout* his life. ‘Commu¬ 
nal unity is a vital part of my being’ ; wrote hft 
to a friend and he went on. ‘It was so whO% 
Khaddar and all the village industries 
not even conceived by me. At the tiroo 
communal unity possessed me, 1 was a 
twelve years old. Just a beginner in EngUs^v' 
It was then that I had realised that all Hindui 

and Muslims and Parsis were sons of the same' 

,1 

soil and as such, were pledged to cotnk'' 
pletc brotherhood. This was before 1885 wheat' 
the Congress was born’. Though it was obvio(^; 

that communalism was deep rooted in the com* 

* > 

plex social structure of the country, which caW'' 
hardly be eradirited through emot«)iui|^. 
appeals for ‘change of heart’, yet Gandhijl^S^. 
efforts to bring about communal harmony iu; 
the last few years of his life* was a saga of 
heroism and it culminated in his martyrdom.^ 
When India was partitioned the fury pf 
communal hatred had reached a point of go 
return. To espouse the cause of Muslims in, 
India at a time when emnity between twd‘ 
communities reached the highest peak involv^^ 
a great danger for Gandhiji’s life and yet 
never hesitated to offer the supreme sacri£[((;je.^ 
that the two communities may be united 
live in peace with each other. In me^evi^ 
India sacriflccs were offered to mtilevo|^ 
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deities and demons to pacify their wild furies 
which ravaged the country side in the form 
of diseases, epidemics, floods and famines. The 
modern Indians no longer believe in these 
superstitions and many would protest that 
these are out moded ideas completely out of 
place in a modern age. But today if theic are 
any malcvoUnt deities and demons whose wild 
furies exact even greater toll of human life and 
suffering the.se arc (he furies of human phychc 
which take the form of crowd-hysteria and 
nob-violeuce and .spread like wild-fires, when 
once ignited by individuals and engulf whole 
communities in a sort of maddening wave of 
hatred, enmity and violence. To stand up 
against mad furies *of such hydra-headed 
demons reciuired terriffic courage and high 
moral stature of any mass leader. For a great 
leader like Mahatma Gandhi it was a supreme 
ordeal of human values for which he had 
waged a relentless war all his life. Just as he 
lived to free India from foreign yoke, so he 
died to libciatc the community from the 
poison of communal hatred. Even in his death 
Candhiji symbolised the unconscious yearnings 
of Indian masses to live with each other in 
peace as brothers. In this supreme sacrifice 
Gandhiji achieved the immortality of Indian 
legends. For immortalising his name, while 
cities, towns and villages vied with each other 
to name their streets, roads, parks, buildings, 
bridges in his memory, in a subtle way 
Gandhiji entered the pantheon of Indian 


deities, not only to be worshippad at Rajghat 
which has become a sort of Mecca to all those 
who visit Delhi, but his image to be venerated 
in Indian hearts and home.s along with Rama 
and Krishna and Buddha and his birthday to 
be celebrated as a sort of national festival and 
holiday like the birthdays of Rama, Krishna 
and Buddha. 

Like Lord Jesus Christ and Lord Buddha, 
perhaps Gandhiji’s message was not fully 
understood even by his own disciples. After 
his death many have tried to understand it 
through his spoken words. Others have tried 
to interpret that message through the analysis 
of his activities. And yet everything seems to 
be curiously inadequate. The mystique of that 
message lies buried in his own unique persona¬ 
lity which synibolised a particular culture and , 
yet gave it a new meaning through his living 
faith in the eternal human values. His true 
message therefore, can be sought the way he 
lived his life and what a life it was ! It was 
lived at such a high pedestal of moral and 
spritual ideals that Einstein once wrote about 
it : 'Generations to come, it may be, will 
scarce believe that such one as this, ever in 
flesh and blood walked upon this earth., 

1. C. G. Jung ;‘Modern mon /n search of 
a sour (Koutledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. London) 

2. G. G. Jung : ‘Modern man In search 
of a soul’ Routlcdge & Kagan Paul Ltd. 
London 1953. 



MEMOIRS OF PANDUA 


PARESH CHANDRA BANERJEA 


The liigh tower of Pandua liauily misses 
attention of a traveller passing ncjihvvard 
towards Burdwaii. This tower with the adjoin¬ 
ing mosque built over a partially destroyed 
temple and a tomb, all these together deserve 
more than a passing notice. For behind these 
masonry constructions lies tlic history of tlie 
place for over sixteen centuries. 

The very name df the place or rather of 
the old town owes its origin to its founder 
‘Pandusakya’ who named the town as the 
H. Q. of his kingdom to perpetuate his own 
name. This king was a deserter from 'Kapila- 
bastu’ and hailed from the royal dynasty named 
'Mahasakya’ to which Gontain Buddha belong¬ 
ed. He also happened to be (he cousin of that 
Buddha but whether lie had the same religious 
faith or pursued the Hindu faith that remains 
still shrouded with mysiry. It was during the 
lag end of the third century A. D. that the 
mass-killing and warfare ensued and these 
caused many of the royal family to quit their 
hearth and home in Kapilabastu and get settled 
in diirerent parts of the country. Such was 
exactly the cause for Pandusakya to come down 
to Bengal and to form his new kingdom near 
Triheny with its capital at this town, 

There being no important event recorded 
about this town history is almost silent about 
it for over ten centuries. It again came to 
historical prominence during the reign of 
Plieroje Shah III the Patlian Emperor. During 
that period and in the year 1340 A. D. one 
Hindu Ruler named Bhudeo killed Zalfar 
an officer under him out of some commu- 
nal bitterness. Such an imbroglio turned the 


Emperor furious so he ordered the quick des¬ 
patch of an army to aid the battle further 
under the command of Shah Sufi. This Shah 
Sufi v\as the nephew of Zafl’ar Khan and also 
the nephew of the Emperor in the maternal line. 

Shah Sufi succeeded to win the battle and 
ihe Hindu feudal king was killed. As a symbol 
for his conquest of Paiidua Shah Sufi construc¬ 
ted (his lofiy tower in the imitation of the 
KUTUB near Delhi with of course a height of 
135 feet only. He also demolished the old. 
Hindu temple and utilised its materials for 
cuustructing one mosque in its place. Inciden¬ 
tally it may be remarked that the tower ( or 
Minar as they call it in Persian language ) is 
not the oldest masonry building of Bcng.il as 
is usually claimed by many. For the mosque 
at the Pandua of Maldah District was construc¬ 
ted in the year 1260 A. D. The demolition 
of the temple was not complete. So the dilapi¬ 
dated portion of this still stands prove it an 
old Hindu temple. What is all the more inte¬ 
resting for any Archeologist or Epigraphist is 
that the temple bears the distinct marks of 
Buddhist architecture also. Thus it leads to 
some confusion as to how the same mosque 
built over a partially demolished temple could 
bear the vestiges of three distinct cultures 
or cnilisatioas. 

The mosque has 22 arches each representing 
an entrance toil. It is quite adjacent to the 
lower while the other matter of attraction is 
the tomb of Shah Sufi. There are other tombs 
as well most of which are of minor importance 
and are all in a state of disrepair. Thus ends 
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the history of this town. During Moghul Rule 
and even during early British Rule the ‘Kajis‘ 
(ie. Judges) wcie mostly selected from the 
advanced Muslims of this town. 

This old little town can also claim a 
place of pride in the history of the Indian Rail¬ 
ways. For the first 42 miles length of railway 
line evei constructed in Eastern India was from 
Howrah to this historical place. In the year 
1854 Mr, Hudson hirnsclf first drove llie rail 
train to test this length of line. 

This little town has seen many ups and 
downs of kings or kingdoms of which there are 
only .some points in its history. Time and 
tide never forgive anybody of (he past and 
such was exactly the case of this town. During 
the middle of the. i.ast century the dangcious 
‘Hoogly Fever’ took a heavy toll of lives. In 
the course of seven years only this epidemic 


reduced its population of 7000 to 2000. Thus 

a civilisation and culture of the Muslims for 

* 

over 4 centuries is dispersed. 

Even the century old tower suffered some 
damage by the earthguakc of 1885 A.D, where¬ 
after its height was reduced to 125 feet only. 
The tower has a flight of 161 steps in spiral type 
and thus leading to the top. Each of the 
four upper floors is fitted with a verandah m 
circular design around the tower. 

The place i,s still famous for holding 
two fairs every year on the first day of 
‘Baishakha’ and also on the first day of 
‘Magha’ when thousands of people congregate 
here. 

Anybody looking from the top the tower can 
very wcllfind below the lan.scape rliat will lead 
him to ponder how the stream of time could 
take away many a civilisation and also help 
to usher in new ones in their place. 



















MOON TRAVELLERS TO KEEP APPOINTMENT WITH DESTINY 


(Profiles of Astronauts Armstrong, Collins and Aldrin) 
WALTER FROEHLICH 


History will reserve a place for them. 

As they take their first steps on the moon, 
they will also be stepping into immortality. 

Those first men to walk on the moon will 
no longer be merely individuals on an adven¬ 
turous journey. Carrying with them the hopes 
and aspirations of men throiigli the ages, they 
will be mankind’s first emissaries to another 
world. 

The U.S. national program to send men to 
the surface of the moon is known as “Apollo”. 
The moon landing is to be atternped in a 
flight designated “Apollo-1 T’ in the numerical 
sequence of successively more complex deve¬ 
lopmental .space missions w'hich have now led 
to this climactic venture. Ijauiich for Apollo-11 
IS planned for July 16. 

The three astronauts who are to undertake 
this epochal voyage arc; 

Neil A. Armstrong, Apollo-11 commander. 

Michael Collins, Command module pilot, 

Edwin E. Aldrin Jr., lunar module pilot. 

All three were born 1930, Armstrong and 
Collins will be 39 years old later this year ; 
Aldrin turned 39 in January. All three weigh 
165 pounds (75 kilograms ). 

All three are married, and they have a total 
of eight children. All liw near the Lh S. 
Manned Spacecraft Center at Houston, Texas, 
where all of America’s astronauts make their 
headquarters. 

Each of the three astronauts is a veteran 
iiirplane pilot with about 4,000 flying hours, 
mostly in jet aircraft. Each has participated 
in one previous spaceflight (in the iwo-inan 
Getrilni setfestof flight*), and each has very 


significantly contributed to the advancement 
of space exploration during these missions. 

As now planned by the LJ.S. National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration ( NASA ), 
the astronaut to leave the spacecraft first after 
landing on the moon will be commander 
Armstrong. 

As a test pilot, with research aircraft, Arm¬ 
strong rocketed America’s famed X-15 to over 
200.000 feet ( 60,000 meters ) to the very edge 
of earth’s atmosphere, and also accelerated 
that same craft to about 4,000 miles ( 6,400 
kilometers ) an hour, which is more than five 
limes the speed of sound. He has performed 
flight tests on a large variety of experimental* 
planes and on a paraglider ( a parachute-like 
craft). 

As command pilot of the Gemini-8 flight 
on March 16, 1966, he and his co-pilot, David 
R. Scott, had one of the narrowest escapes 
from disaster in space history. They success¬ 
fully performed the world’s first “docking” by 
catching up with and joining their own craft 
to another orbiting object, 

On May 7, 1968, Armstrong barely rescued 
himself again when he parachuted safely to* 
earth from a disabled moon-landing training 
craft with which he was experimenting. He 
ejected himself from that craft seconds before 
it crashed and burned on the training grounds 
in Texas. 

Armstrong joined NASA’s Lewis Research 
Center (the still then Lewis Flight Propulsion 
Lal>oratory) in 1955 as an aeronautical 
research pilot, and later transferred to NASA 
. Flight Research Center (tl\en still the , 
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Speed Flight Station) in California. Earlier, as 
a U.S. Navy aviator from 1949 to 1952, he flew 
78 combat missions during tlie war in Korea. 

Born m ^\ ajiakonela, Ohio, he attended 
.secondary Rihools tlicrc, then earned a bachelor 
of srirtiee tlegicc in aeronautical engineering 
at Purdue L'nicersiiy, and thd post-graduate 
work at the Ihiiversity of Southern California. 
He and his wife have two sons, 12 and 6. 

Destined to become historx \ second man 
on tlic mtKin is lunar module [lilot Alclrm, also 
an aviation and space pioneer whose life 
symbolizes man’s craving for spaceflight no 
lc.ss than Armstrong's. 

Aldrin earned a doctor of .science degree in 
astronautics from Afassachusetts Institute ot 
Technology, one of the world’s most prestigious 
institutions in its field. Early in 1963, he 
wrote his doctoral dissertation on orbital mec¬ 
hanics, a subject that will be much on his mind 
as the Apollo-11 spacecraft maneuvers first in 
earth orbit and later in moon orbits. 

» He ended that dissertation by dedicating 
it to the astronauts and added, '‘Oh, that I 
W'crc one of them.” 

.^fter becoming one of them later - that year 
( in October 1963 ), he was soon selected as 
co-pilot for the Gemini-12 in November 1966, 
*During .that four-d.iy, 59-orbit flight ( with 
James A. Lovell, Jr., as commander ), he spent 
208 minutes standing on his scat in the space 
capsule, his head and upper body protruding 
into space through the craft’s open hatch, while 
he took pictures of the earth below. 

Later, on that same flight, he left the craft 
and, “walked” through space for 129 minutes, 
connected to the craft only by a line. His time 
outside the cralt remains the record for .space- 
walks. 

Aldrin’s earlier aircraft pilot experience inclu¬ 
des 66 combat missions during the war in Korea 

he was a flight commander with the U.S. 


36th Tactical Fighter Wing at Bitburg, Germany. 
A native of Montclair, New Jersey, he was gra¬ 
duated from high (secondary) school there, and 
then earned -a bachelor of science degree from 
the U.S. Military Academy, graduating third* in 
a class of 475. He and his wife have two sons, 
13 and 11 and a daughter,. 12. 

For the man in the middle-scat in the 
Apollo-11 spacecraft, Michael Collins, the 
journey m.ay entail a somewhat lesser risk, and 
possibly, also slightly lesser fame. 

He will pilot the combined Apollo-11 
Command and Service Modules in orbit about 
70 miles (112 kilometers) .above the moon, 
while .Armstrong and Aldrin .descend to the 
lunar surface in the Lunar Module, 

Yet, much of the mission’s success will rest 
with Collins. Should the two moon landers 
have difliculty catching up witli the mother- 
craft after their return from moon exploration, 
Collins would have to maneuver his craft to 
assist the Lunar Module. 

As pilot on the three-day 44-orbit Gcmini- 
10 flight in July 1966, Collins ( and command 
pilot John Young ) set an altitude record at 
that time of 475 miles ( 760 kilometers ), and, 
after “docking” ( uniting) in orbit with a 
unmanned target vehicle u.scd that vehicle’s 
propellant to alter their orbital path, a still 
unique space feat. 

On that same flight, Collins walked in space 
outside the orbiting craft for 39 minutes and 
stood on the space capsule’s seat, facing through 
the open hatch, for another 49 minutes. 

A native of Rome, Italy, the son of a LT. S. 
Army father, Collins was graduated from 
schools in Washington, D.C., and the U.S. 
Military Academy. He later served as an 
experimental flight test olficer for the U.S. Air 
Force. He and ;his wife have two daughters, 
10 and 7, and a son, 6. 


( 'I’his account was written before the a( tual Moon cxpwlition. )—ED. M.' R. 



Current Affairs 


Fruit Eating In Europe 

In any balanced diet, fruits play an impor¬ 
tant part. In all countries which have a fairly 
high standard of living and a substantial 
national income there is a growing demand 
for fruit much of which is satisfied by 
imports from Asia, Africa and America. 
Thus we 6nd in the International Trade Forum 
that in 1967 seven European countries 
imported 55 630 millions worth of oranges, 
table grapes, lemons, grape fruits, melons, 
peaches, mandarins and clementines. Of 
these oranges w ere valued at .“s 320.5 millions, 
table grapes 5 97-5 millions and lemons 58.3 
millions. Of the importing countries West 
Germany imported 199-2 millions worth of 
fruits, France 173.0 millions, United Kingdom 
135-75 millions, Netherlands 45.55 millions 
and Sweden 38-3 millions. The per capita 
consumption was highest in France, being 
32.9 Kg per annum, West Germany consum¬ 
ed 32.0 Kg per capita par annum. The 
figures for Netherlands, Sweden and the U.K. 
were 22.9 kg., 19.3 kg and 12.1 kg. 

West Germany imported (1967) 60700 
Tons of grape fruit, France 410200 Tons and 
the U. K. 73000 Tons. The West Germans 
imported 139600 Tons of lemons, France 
92000 and the U. K. 33000 Tons In 1967- The 
other figures which are important are as 
follows 

Year 1966-67 
in (1000 Tons) 



Orange 

Table 

Grapes 

I’cachcs 

Melons 

West Germany 

822.0 

258.3 

194.0 

11.6 

France 

780.0 

7.5 

20.8 

12.1 

The U. K. 

432.0 

65.0 

24.0 

40.0 

Netherlands 

225.4 

14.4 

6.5 

0.8 

Sweden 

I09-Q 

23.0 

6.7 

1.5 


8 . 


When we study fruit eating m India we 
find that India produces very little fruit 
which can be exported. That is oranges, 
lemon, grape fruit, melon or table grapes. 
The total of these fruits will be about 3 
million tons. There are certain fruits like 
the Jack fruit, the Pomelo, the Tal, the Jam, 
the small banana, the Coconut as well as 
Sugar cane w'hich is chewed by people for 
its delicious juice ; which are grown in fairly 
large quantities and are a source of vitamins 
and calories for the Indian masses. But 
there is plenty of scope for fruit growing in 
India nnJ the Himalayan region should 
provide the required land for growing apples, 
pears, peaches, oranges, lemons, grapes and 
other fruits. The melons grown in India 
can be improved greatly and mangoes also 
require } 4 reatcr attention. 

Justice and Fair Play in Taxation 

The question of justice and fair play 
always remains a top consideration in decid¬ 
ing methods and ranges of taxation in all 
countries. Some countries, like India, in 
their eagerness to raise funds which they 
badly need. Ignore such considerations. In 
most countries, for instance, there are 
universal free medic.d treatment, free educa¬ 
tion, old age pension, financial assistance to 
widows,orphans, the physically handicapped 
and other persons who deser\^e social protec¬ 
tion and aid. In India we have no such 
social security arrangements but we do not 
even grant tax relief that is customary in the 
lands where social security measures are in 
operation in a substantial manner- For 
instance, in India, a person may have cbb^^. 
dependants who have no status in tiie! 
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income tax colkctois' calculation. One may 
have many moie chilJren than the number 
for which tho rax collector j^ives a mild relief. 
One may also have, as dependants, old 
parents, widowed sisters or daughters and 
dependant nephews, nieces or grand children. 
But India dof'i not consider that a person 
should be entitled to tax relief on such 
account. This is iniquitous m the extreme, 
but nobody talks about such matters. 

Then India begins taxation from a very 
low minimum. A man with an income of 
Rs. 40d/- per month with his wife, five chil¬ 
dren and widowed mother has to pay income 
tax in India The mother gels no widow’s 
or old age pension. The children have to 
be educated at great cost and their medical 
bill may come to about Rs 50,- per month. 
There are not enough socially arranged 
dwelling houses at low rent to go round 
and the Rs. 400/- p. m. income group may 
have to pay 20 to 25 per cent of their earn¬ 
ings as house rent. As a matter of fact per¬ 
sons with more than three dependants should 
not bo taxed until their incomes exceed 
Rs. 10,COO/- per annum. 

.An old man of seventy in any civilised 
country will be exempt from taxation or will 
receive old age pension ; but in India such 
a person will not only be taxed, but will be 
given no relief or very little for his depend¬ 
ants who may be widows, orphans or rela¬ 
tions of the second degree ; but dependants 
par excellence never the less. The old people 
may have house property or money in deposit 
in banks built or saved out of their incomes 
on which they have paid income tax at the 
time of earning the money. But now if the 
total value of the sa\ ings exceed a lac of 
rupees they will have to pay every yeor a 
certain tax amount on such savings. Even 
if the tax is 1 per cent of the value of the 
savings a person retiring at age 55 will pay 
3j} percent of it as tax by the time he is 85 


years old. There may be no income from 
these savings if the unfortunate man puts 
his savings in a dwelling house. He will 
first pay upto 25*^0 of its alleged annual value 
to the municipality and then pay a substantial 
amount every year to the Government as 
property tax. 

There IS no distinction, in India, between 
property in herited from an ancCvStor (on 
which one pays a heavy estate duty at the 
time of obtaining succession certificates) and 
property created through personal savings. 
A man who saves a lac of rupees can get very 
little income nut of it. At present Govern¬ 
ment of India rates one may get a monthly 
income of Rs 450/- out of which he will pay 
some income tax and also property tax A 
man perhaps has to earn Rs. lOOO/- per 
month in order to get Rs. 1 lac after 30 years 
working life through his savings and provi¬ 
dent fund. After retirement he will be a 
highly farcical man of property with an 
income of Rs, -ICO/- odd per month ! 

It is a pity our legislators donot see how 
iniquitous their .system of taxation has 
become. Actually their pensioners too are 
slowly becoming destitutes and a charge on 
their relations. For they get their pensions 
on old scales of pay while the rupees they are 
now getting in pensions have become worth 
only two annas on the basis of their purchas¬ 
ing power compared to what it was in pre- 
independence days. 

Political Contradictions In W. Bengal 

K. V. Surjeet Singh writing in Auenues gives 
an analysis of the clash of political parties 
in West Bengal which will be found infor¬ 
mative : 

A major factor which has contributed to 
the present state of affairs in West Bengal is 
the position of dominance enjoyed by the 
Communist Party ( Marxist ), which has an 
apparently Pro-Peking stance. All the key 
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positions in the Government are held by the 
members of the C-P.M. While this fact gives 
wide powers to the party, it has on the other 
hand, created a dilemma for the party, by 
giving certain impossible responsibilities to it. 
Having occupied the important portifolios of 
Home ( which includes the Police Depart¬ 
ment ) and Labour, the C.P.M- finds itself 
in the anomalous position of dealing with 
the law-breakers, trouble-maker and violent 
unionists, whom it had so far attempted 
to incite. 

The instances of ‘gherao’ since the forma¬ 
tion of the U.F. Government after the mid- 
rerm poll have been fewer, it has been re¬ 
corded, than the number of ‘gheraos’ in the 
first U.F. rule following the General Elec¬ 
tions in 1967. Mr. Jyoti Basu has expressed 
the Government’s Intention to co-operate with 
the industrialists and businessmen in the 
progress of industry. Yet the climate of fear 
and suspicion persists in economic and finan¬ 
cial circles. As a matter of fact, intimidation 
by the labourers and the working class is 
assuming more and more alarming propor¬ 
tions. Though Chief Minister Ajoy 
Mukherjee has held the ‘gherao’ illegal. 
Deputy Chief Minister Jyoti Basu is not so 
unequivocal. Coercion, indiscipline and 
other labour troubles are adversely affecting 
the productivity of industry. The shortfall 
in production in March and April, as comp- 
pared to the production in the corresponding 
period last year, has been of the order of 
nearly 15 per cent. A crisis of confidence has 
enveloped the whole fabric of industry. The 
man-days lost on account of industrial dis¬ 
putes run into millions. In the ‘gherao’ 
incidents, the police have, more often than 
not been conspicuous by their inclination to 
remain aloof spectators. Ironically, the 
climax occurred when Mr. Sushil Dhara the 
Minister for Industries in the U.F. Govern- 
meitt, was rcoently ‘gheraoed’ by the Naxalite- 


dominated workers of the State Electricity 
Board. All this has, naturally enough, scared 
away many a willing investor in the State. 
Businessmen are trying to play safe on account 
of the unpredictability of the U.F. Govern¬ 
ment’s economic policies. And nobody can 
blame them for their prudence. 

Thanks to the State Government’s ambi¬ 
guous attitude to the exercise of intimidation 
resorted to by the working class to have 
their demands accepted, the whole fabric of 
economy in the State is upset. Unemploy¬ 
ment IS steadily rising. It is now estimated 
to be in the vicinity of 17 lakhs. 

Prime facie, the C.P,M. appears to be the 
controlling element in the State Government. 
At the same time, it would be erroneous to 
assume that other constituents of the U.F. 
Government are willing to play second fiddle 
to the C.P.M. without any reservation. In 
fact, the U.F. Government Is a conflict- 
ridden Government There is an ever increas¬ 
ing strife among the various constituents 
of the U.F. Government. The C.P.M. is 
endeavouring to exterminate the less impor¬ 
tant partners in the Government by widening 
its sphere of appeal and influence. Such 
attempts have resulted in ugly riots in 
Alipurduar and Asansol in West Bengal. 
In Kerala, two C.P.I. Minister in the State 
Government have threatened to resign in 
protest against the highhandedness of the 
C.P.M, Even in the C.P.M. itself, the mode¬ 
rate and the extremist members are taking 
up Cudgels against each other. There is also 
a clash beneath the surface between the 
organizational and legislative wings of the 
C.PiM. Mr. Promode Das Gupta, who is the 
C.P.M. Party Secretary and is considered to 
be the chief of the ideological group, does 
not see eye to eye with Mr. Jyoti Basvi 
regarding implementation of the Party’s 
programme. 
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All these contradictions and tensions have 
led to self contradictory statements by the 
United Front leadership. Mr. Ajoy Muk- 
herjee and Mr. Jyoti Basu have been trying 
to belittle the threat posed by the Naxalites 
to the security and unity of the nation. 
The Naxalites, who in the main, are the 
extremists among the C P.M. members have 
united themselves in the newly-formed Com¬ 
munist Party, ceremoniously named as the 
Communist Party ( Marxist-Leninist) under 
the leadership of Mr. Kanu Sanyah The 
new party has proclaimed Mao’s preaching 
for violent revolution. Still neither 
Mr. Mukherjee nor Mr. Jyoti Basu is inclined 
to view the Naxalites' threat as a law and order 
problem. The other day Mr. Mukherjee took 
exception to the proposal of the Centre arming 
itself with more powers under the unlawful 
Activities (Prevention) Acton the plea that the 
Naxalites should be countered politically and 
not with force. This is a fallacious argument. 
In fact, all the Communists have one common 
aim—to dislodge the Central Government by 
arousing the peasants and the workers for 
an armed revolution. The U.F. Govern¬ 
ment's decision to release the Naxalites from 
the State prisons on coming to power was a 
prelude to the coming events. 

The Police force in the State is virtually 
immobilised What happened at the Rabindra 
Sarobar Stadium in Calcutta on April 6 does 
not need any detailed elaboration. The 
Bengal Bandh sponsored by the ruling party 
itself on April 10 was a mockery of the 
administration by those who run the adminis¬ 
tration. As a matter of fact, chaos and 
confusion appear to be the order of the 
day in the State. While the Naxalites’ pledge, 
taken at the time of the observance df the 
Naxalite Day on May 24 in Calcutta to work 
for protecting China from the joint, designs 
of Russia and America is an attempt in 
absurdity, their bold and fearless call 


for armed fight and setting up of students 
co-ordination committees to achieve their 
purpose is a serious development. And yet 
the more volatile of the U.F. leaders continue 
to reiterate their formulae of all round prog¬ 
ress in the State as envisaged in the U.F. 
Government’s 32-point programme. 

Meanwhile the three day summit talks 
between the C.P.I. and the C.P.M. have 
concluded in Calcutta recently. At the end of 
the talks the two parties used the hackneyed 
phrase of the usual statements issued at the 
end of such talks, namely, their agreement to 
work for better relations between the two 
parries to strengthen the U.F. Governments 
in Kerala and W. Bengal. But the ideological 
differences were kept beyond the purview of 
these talks. This fact coupled with the cont¬ 
inued bickerings between the members of 
these two wings of Communists in India 
gives the net result of the talks as follows: 
petty squabbles will continue at the expense 
of the common man. 

The Leftists and good Government 

When the Congress mismanaged the 
government of the country the public 
thought the opposition would perhaps, give 
them better administration. In West Bengal 
the people swelled to the support of the 
opposition and voted largely for those who 
were not Congress nominees. The defeat of 
important Congressmen in the West Bengal 
elections was a matter of great rejoicing to 
the public and everybody thought the Left 
wingers would render a good account of 
themselves and prove their ability and 
honesty of purpose by putting new life in 
the government of West Bengal and by effect¬ 
ing reforms in those spheres where corrup¬ 
tion, favouritism and political influence had 
been making a farce of justice, fair play and 
impartiality. But several factors prevented 
them from concentrating upon the work in 
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hand, of which the most dangerously obstruc¬ 
tive was power hunting by the party 
leaders. From the very inception of the 
united Front Government in West Bengal the 
numerous political parties which constituted 
the Front began to bargain for portfolios. 
The CPI(M) wanted Home, Finance and 
some other portfolios which would enable 
them to foster and spread their cult in W. 
Bengal. The CPI and the Bangla Congress 
wanted key posts too, as did the Forward 
Block and other parties. Eventually the 
Bangla Congress obtained the Chief Minis¬ 
tership and Finance by handing over Horne 
(with Police) to the CPi(M). Since then the 
Bangla Congress has made little use of its 
leadership of the government but the CPI(M 
made its power felt in a truly objectionable 
manner without any particular reference to 
ideological peculiarities. As a matter of 
fact the ideologies accepted by the various 
parties are not expressed in any actions of 
the party members. The communists do 
not practise any type of communism, the 
Forward Block members do not try to emu¬ 
late Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, the Bangla 
Congress members do not advocate any 
thing that will glorify Bengal or help to 
realise the ideals preached by Mahatma 
Gandhi. We only find the strong arm boys 
of the various parties attacking each other 


with bombs or fire arms ; breaking up each 
other meetings or Trade Unions and in¬ 
dulging in abuse and recrimination in a 
manner which make people doubt whether 
Bengal ever had any culture or civilisation. 
All hopes of good government, maintenance 
of law and order and material progress are 
now dissipated for good and people are 
fearing a sudden break in the ranks of 
the U. F. and the liquidation of their 
government. Misfortune never comes alone 
and West Bengal is faced by economic 
insecurity, natural calamities and political 
upheavals, All this began with the Congress 
mishandling of the affairs of the State, the 
shameless exploitation of the people 
of Bengal by foreigners and people 
from other parts of India which 
was condoned by the Congress leaders of 
Bengal ; and the cultural social and poli¬ 
tical floundering by the people of the 
State out of a sense of sheer frustration 
created by the general atmosphere of 
helplessness. 

The U. F. Government have been wast¬ 
ing their energies in power hunting and 
have done ne,\t to nothing for the benefit 
of the people. The situation is dangerous. 
We do not know what can stabilise the 
situation with many mutually antagonistic 
forces working for each others destruction. 



THE AJOY IN SPATE 

KUMUDRANJAN MALLIK 

You know our mighty Ajoy ; his ways wilful ; 

'Fhe more he loves passionately. 

The more doth he vent his ire jealous. 

Year after year inflicts he 
A terrible loss on me, — 

Yet I love to relish oh, his caresses wild ! 

All the year round a bulwark I build. 

And as it stops our gaze. 

Our gaze into each other's eyes. 

Flares he up with wounded pride, 

Soon as he descries it. 

And then in boisterous violence roused by indulgence, 
Brings he havoc all around. 

With his ochre red 
My raiments he tints , 

His water swell 

If he catches a glimpse of me ; 

His balmy breath on my bosom I feel. 

No longer can he stay away from me. 

The Flood sweep® on ; the paddy vanishes ; 

The whole countryside it inundates 
Plunging the roads and markets on his way ; 

A hue and cry they raise—dead souls ! 

Up the avenue ahead, draped in carpet red, 

Mark not the majestic march of the King. 

I see the grandeur ; the proud Victor’s revelry. 

The bustle ; The pageantry 
As of the Horse-Sacrifice ! 

Let them hunt for their posssessions petty. 

Forsaking all joys of life ; 

I do thoroughly enjoy it I 

( Translated from Bengali 
by Umanath Bhattacharya ) 



THE PAURANIC ACCOUTS FOR THE ORIGIN SARASVATI 

MOHD. ISRAIL KHAN 


There arc numerous accounts in the diffe¬ 
rent Puranas for the origin of Sarasvatl. Some 
r)f them tally with others while some are of 
distinctive nature from others. The important 
and striking views according to some Puranas 
arc put forth in the following. 

1. THE BRAHMAVAIVARTA-PURANA ; 
This Purana contains different accounts at 
diHerent places. The Brahma-Khanda Idhyaya 
S, of this Purana maintains a detailed account 
for the origin of the Pauranic triad of goddess¬ 
es— Sarasvati, Mahalaksmi and Durga. Here it 
holds that Sarasvati was born from the mouth 
of Paramatrnan : “avirbabhuva tatpascanmukha- 
tah paramatmanah eka devi . Sarasvati.”^ 

At another place, the same Purana holds 
Sarasvati to have been produced from the 
mouth of Sri Krsna in the form of his Sakti: 
‘‘Avirvbhuta yada devI vakratah krsnayositah 
Still at another place, the Brahmavaivarta- 
Purana virtually following the Sankhya theory 
of creation, puts forth another account for 
the origin of Sarasvati. It maintains that 
ihejc is Atman whose Sakti is called Mulaprakrti. 
But how things evolved from this Mulaprakrti, 
is to be seen. It has been maintained in this 
Purana that at the primeval, the Atman remain¬ 
ed stationed ; but when later on, he had a 
<lesirc of creation, he took two forms—-female 
and male. This female form is c.allcd Prakrti. 
This Prakiti also according to the wishes of 
Sri Krsna became of fivefold form under the 
names of Durga, Radha, Loksmi, Sarasvati and 
Savitri. Thus Sarasvati here has been reckon¬ 
ed to be one of the five Prakrtis that arc the 
ultimate cause of this universe.-* 

Sri Krsna though severally taken as indepen¬ 
dently, has also been identified with Paramat- 
man or Brahman,^ and if it is so, it is as equa¬ 
lly proper to hold her the daughter of Sri 
Krsna or Visnu as it is to accept her as the 
daughter of Brahma. 


2. THEMATSYAAND 
PADMA PURANAS : 

According to the Matsya-Purana, Sarasvati 
has severally been referred to as produced by 
Brahma, the great creator who is thought to 
have created all the Vedas and Sastras from his 
mouth/' After that he created his ten manasa- 
sons- -Marici, Atrl, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
Kratu, Pracetas, Vasistha, Bbrgu and Narada.*' By 
this creation of his own, Brahma was not 
satisfied and he, therefore, began to plan 
wliich could carry on the burden of creation. 
For this reason, he began to invoke Gayatrl ; 
and after sometimes, Gayatrl appeared before 
him from the half portion of his body as a 
beautiful girl. This Gayatrl is also know under 
various names as Satarupa, Savltrl, Sarasvati 
and Brahmanl." 

At another place, Savltrl is said to have 
been produced as a beautiful woman from the 
body of Brahma by the virtue of his Tapasya.^ 
The distinction between this and the above 
statement of this Purana is that at first Savitri 
is said to have been produced from the half 
portion of body ; while in the last, she has 
been maintained to have been produced from 
his whole body by dint of tapasya. 

Elsewhere, Sarasvati along with four other 
maids, is said to have been created by Brahma'-' 
The similar notion occurs in the Padma-Purana 
also ; '*laksml sarasvati sandhya visosa ca mata 
subha devi sarasvati calva brahman! nlrmlta 
pura.”^" But in these two, no specific reference 
to their origin is made. They all seem to have 
been originated from the body of Brahma 
through his tapasya similarly as Savitri referred 
to above. 

3. THE VAYU-PURANA 

According to this Purana, it is maintained 
that Brahma at first created his manasa-putras 
who equalled themselves to their father 
Brahma. They all were possessed of knowledge. 
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and hence indifferent to the world : "agata- 
Jnana vltaraga vimatsarah.” They could not 
enjoy any pleasure in the worldly lures. 
Therefore, Brahma { Hiranyagarbho Bhagavan- 
paramasthi ) began to muse over. During the 
process of his thinking, perhaps, not finding 
out the proper solution, Brahma became angry. 
Consequently from his anger a Purusa, having 
sun-like splendour took his birth. Half of his 
body was male and half female. Brahma 
asked this Purusa to separate his male and 
female parts into twain ; and he did accord¬ 
ingly. Brahma, again, asked the male form 
of this Purusa to divide him. He did so while 
dividing him into eleven Rudras. Unlike the 
male form, the female form was of peculiar 
type. Her right part was white and left black. 
Brahma again asked this female form to divide 
her black and white parts which she did. 
This white part is taken to be the various 
manifestations of hers, say Svaha,Svadha Laksmi, 
Mahavidya, Medha, Sarasvati and Gauri. Thus 
being one of these, Sarasvati represents Gauri 
the white coloured godde.ss produced from th 
white part of the female form.' ■ 

According to another account available 
in this Parana, Sarasvati is said to have been 
produced from Brahma as Visvarupa. This 
Parana maintains that Brahma had no offspr¬ 
ings. He, therefore, meditated and in course 
of his meditation, Sarasvati was born loudly 
roaring to him as Visvarupa : “brahmannh 
putrakamasyadhyayatah paramesthinah pradur- 
hhuta mahanada visvarupa Sarasvati’./- Here 
she is supposed to be the mind-born daughter 
of Brahma and at the same time, is also taken 
to be Prakrti. 

4. THE BRAHMANDA-PURANA. 

According to this Parana, there is a conju¬ 
gal procreation in male and female forms. The 
origin of this procreation is Mahalaksmi. For 
this purpose, Mahalaksmi at first produced 
three eggs. Brahma was produced from one 
of them along with Sri ; Sarasvati from the 
second along with Siva and Visnu from the 
third along with Ambika^ ’. In a nutshell, it 
seems that according to this theory the three 
eggs originally symbolise the stage of Hlranya- 
garhha Prcjapati. This Hiranyagarbha Prajapati 
also seems to have been born from the 
Supreme Power, Poromatmon along with the 
combined notion of the latter’s female power 
called Mahalaksmi. This Mahalaksmi, it seems, 


stands for the Supreme Goddess. As the 
triad of gods— Brahma, Vlsna and Mahesa is 
produced from Paramatman,^^ similarly the 
triad of the Puranlc Goddesses— Laksmi, 
Sarasvati and Ambika ( Durga ) is born from the 
Supreme female power called Mahalaksmi 

In this regard, a very striking reference is 
made to the origin of Sarasvati under various 
names, all synonyms for her. It is held that 
there is a Devi who assumes different forms 
at the time of creation. The same goddess is 
said to have divided herself into two parts, 
male and female by the command of Aloho- 
laksmi. As the male portion bears the various 
names, the female portion is known as Vidya, 
Bhasa, Svara, Aksara and Kamadbenu w’hich are 
all denotative of Sarasvati. Similarly the 
Sattva form produced from the goddess 
Mahalaksmi is also called variously as Maha¬ 
vidya, Mahavina, Bharati, Vak, Sarasvati, 
Arya, Brahmi, Karnadhenu and Vedagarbha. 
Like the previous ones, these names arc also 
synonyms for the various forms of Sarasvati,^*' 
These arc some of the points regarding 
the origin of Sarasvati which the Brahrnavai- 
varta, Mdtsyn, Padma. I'ayu and Brahmonda 
Puranas offer to us. 


1. Brahmavaivarta-Purana 1. 3. 

2. ibid., II. 4.12. 

3. Ibid., II. 1.1. ft'. 

4. Cf. ibid., II. 1. 20. 48 

5. Matsya Purana. 3 2,4. 

6. Ibid , 3 5.8. 

7. Ibid., 3.30-32. 

Ibid. 171. 20-21. 

9. Ibid., 171. 32-33. 

10. Padma-Purana. V. 37. 79-80 

11. Vayu-Purana. 9. 75. ff 

12. Ibid., 23. 34. If. 

13. Brahmanda-Purana IV. 405. fl 

14. Cf Acarya Badrinatha Sukla, Markan- 
deya-Purana, Eka Adhyayana (Varanasi, 
1961 ), pp 94-95. 

15. Priyabala Shah, Visnudharmottara- 
Purana, Third khanda, Vol. II. ( Baroda, 
1961 ), p. 133 ; Cf. also Manmath Nath, 
Prose English. Translation of Visnu Purana 
based on Professor B. H. Wilson’s Translations 
( Galcutia, 1896 ), Section. V. P. I. 

16 Cf. T.A. Gopinath Rao, Elements of 

Hindu iconography, Vol. I, Part II 
(The Lord Printing House, Mount Road 

Madras,— ) pp, 335-336. 
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T'lie iue<itiug oaded after several people 
went near the poet, to touch his feet and 
offer him gifts. All of ua walked back again 
to the station. Refreshments were arranged 
for 118 but none felt like taking any. How¬ 
ever, the school boys carried th«' food to the 
station and loft the packets in our compart¬ 
ments. As far as T remember, amplc-justice 
was done to the packets. Rabindranath also 
came to Calcutta, in the same special 
train. 

When the train stopped at Burdwan, some 
railway officials came up to complain that 
there were at least a hundred and fifty more 
people in the train, for its return journey to 
Calcutta. Such instant proof of our general 
honesty made us realise the causes of the 
poet's displeasure. Some decided to ask 
these hundred and fifty extra people to got 
off the tr.ain. But Sachiudra Prasad Basil, 
in whose name the train had been reserved, 
v/as too polite a person to allow that, We 
wondered whether ho finally bad to pay for 
all those tickets. We reached Calcutta rpiite 
late in the night. 

There was a lot of talk in Calcutta about 
this unhappy trip to Santiniketau. For days 
the air breathed poison from the vicious 
attacks in news-papers. All that venom lias 
now floated away down the stream of time. 
Some devoted and sincere admirers of the 
poet were hurt, because they felt that the 
poet had ignored the love of so many and 
noticed onlv the malice of the few. 


A gentleman wo knew, returned with 
such a deep sense of shock that he could not 

touch food for two days. 

Suddenly, in the afternoon of November 

2f), the poet came to see us. Nepalbabu, 
who was with him, came upstairs to inform 
us. Later the poet said, “I did not look 
after you, the day all of you visited us. I 
could not look at anyone—so many kept 
coming forward and bowing down before me. 
It must have been quite inconvenient for 

you - going and coming like that”. 

When ho heard about the sudden fire 

that broke out under oiir compartment, he 
worriedly exclaimed, "How terrible !” My 
mother meutioned a photograph my brother 
had sent us from Loudon. In it the poet sat, 
surrounded by a crowd of Indian students. 
The poet asked, "May I see it for a moment, 
please v” I brought it to him. and after 
looking at it, he said, "It has come out well.” 
I .said, "But yours should have been better.” 
He ari.swcied, "But what is wiong with it ? 
I look (juite solemn and ftereri'’, silting there.” 
"You look old”, my mother said, 
Rabindranath laughed and said, "after all, I 
am old—don't you think so ?” After 
discussing some of the problems of Indian 
students in London, h(‘ rose to leave for 
Sri Ramendrasundar Tribedi's house. The 
day he had come from the ashram, he had 
had to odiciate as the priest at a relative's 
wedding. As he could not reach there in 
time, the organisers had attemped to get 
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another priest. Buttho biidegrooni r«fiihed 
to niar»y unless tlio p<‘tt himaelf oflieiated 
in tbe cerrniouy- 1 be poet cxplaii'itl to 
U3, “Me was m boy from Barisal, you see ’’ 
“l{j{rid and tiim, be sat and waited for me, 
until I readied, late at ni^ht, to perform my 
duties.” Me luentioaed the special train 
travellers once again, saying, “I did not 
notice anyone that day—my mind was some¬ 
where else, r was so tired.” He wont 
downstairs to Oharubabu\ odiee and we came 
bank. Undoubtedly, he had come that day 
in an anxious mood, wishing to alleviate the 
pain and hutt he had emised in the hearts of 
hi.s genuine admirers. We heard later that 
he had expressed his regret to Charubabu. 
To prove the sincerity of the love of his 
countrymen, Cbarucbandra had said, “He 
stood for a few seconds on the footpath, 
with Nepalbabu, that day. Immediatelv, 
there were about a couple of hundred people 
around him just for a glimpse of him.” Some 
people habitually join crowds. That thi.s does 
not necessarily express a love for the person 
seen, wa.s the bitter knowledge I gather¬ 
ed l;der, the day the poet passed away. 'J’hose 
who run after sensations, can never ingore a 
new experience. On the other hsiid, there 
are certainly many in Bengal who loved him 
more than life—and stilJ do. ChariichHiidra 
expressed his own feelings thus, “th.at even¬ 
ing J brought my lantern down to guide him 
down the lane. When I bowed to touch his 
feet, the poet placed his hand on my head, 
in bl«esing, (^ne of his fingers got slightly 
burnt by the lantrni. Throughout l.He night 
I felt as if the burn was actually in my own 
soul.” 

My brother Ashoke was a small boy then. 
He was furious when -he heard that the poet 
did not thiuk that his countrymen had any 


love for him. He retorted angrily, “(fh— 
so they don’t love him f [ broke a leg for 
nothing, at that iSaniaj meeting, try ing to 
restrain his admirers.” Aahoke’s physical 
prowess had earned him a name in our 
neighbourhood and his services were much 
in demand whenever the poet attended the 
8amaj ceremonies. 

That year, moat probably middle of 
December lhU>, Sukumar Roy was iiiaiiied. 
Rabindr.-inath was in Seolaidah then. There 
was a sudden burst of clapping hands jiiat 
as the wedding ceremony was about to begin. 
Surpriii.ed, we turned to look towards the 
gate and .saw the poi-t enter the hall. He 
had come, all the way to attend the wedding, 
as he w.iy verv fond of Sukumarbabu. 

Rabindranath usually came to Calcutta 
during the Maghotsav. We saw him again, 
therefore, in January liHl. There was also 
an invitation for us, from Tagore House, that 
month. I do not now remember the occasion, 
but we met him there, at tbe patty. There 
were numerous men and women there, that 
evening. The Sadharau Brahmo Sainaj had 
asked him to give a talk during the festival. 
But fearing an uncontrollable crowd, the 
organisers wore planning to hold the meeting 
in the Town Hall. Many did not approve 
of having an utsav celebration away from 
the Samaj, Somehow, Itabindraiiath came 
to know of this. When he came to greet us 
at the party, he asked my mother, “Are they 
planning to have me talk at the Town Hall 
Mother told him that the plans were not 
finalised as yet. Rabindranath said, “The 
towu'hal) will be beyond my powers, really. 
1 am no more as 'vocal' as I used to be,” 

But even till a couple of years before bis 
death, he had retained his 'vocal’ capacities. 
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Xhfi songs for the Joraf^anko ceremony 
on the evening of Magli 11, were to be sung 
by the ashram boys. We roshed to hear 
one of the rehearsals. We sar. in the open 
verandah, facing the room where they were 
singing. Dinendtanath was conducting the 
rehearsals while the poet lent his voice 
occasionally. After some time he left the 
room, humming softly to himself. On the 
11th of Magh, the ladies’ enclnsnre was 
overcrowded and wc remain c{l standing 
.iJmost throughout the eeremony. 'I'he boys 
s-iog bc'Uitifn'h. A few S'Ongs were sung by 
a group of girls led by Indira Devi and 
N’uliiii Devi. 'I'ho school boj-g wore yellow 
'I’agrec on thiir head^. Rabindranath and 
l\''iiitimohaiibabu conducted the praj en. I 
'M'! loniembcr one song—‘‘Prano bhorijav, 
tii^liK hori}ay, moray aro, aro aro d.ao pran ’ ' 
riu’s oiioruF was sung by both the girls and 
^iif boy-,. Siiinati Sahana (.lupla sang ,a 
'oic - “.lodi prcni dilay na pranay." 'Fhe 
'• mcluding <-cr[uon v/as by Pabindranath. Wc 
v.i'tcd for more than an hour after the 
Cfifroony, till the crowd thinned and we 
' ' uld go home. 

Oh the Ihth of Magh, instead of giving 
a talk at the Samaj, Rabindranath conducted 
the evening prayers. This cauaed a heated 
argument between the ancients and moderns 
in the community. ’I'he moderns had their 
way this time. Rabindranath left the city 
•■oon after this and returned again in 
Kebniary. On the first of February, a small 
meeting wasjcallcd at the Rammohan Library. 
Rut the audience swelled beyond the 
organisers’ plans, as news spread about the 
poet’s coming-although the newspapers carried 
no information. Jostling of crowds, etam- 
P^es and ^ climbing through windows began, 


as i]«ual. Pandit Sivanath Xhastri presided 
over the meeting and Shri .Tyotirindranath 
Tagore was also present. He was extra¬ 
ordinarily handsome, and had an unusual 'y 
fair complexion for a Bengali. 

The meeting started with a ‘■n'g, 
rhe poet had wanted a discussion utore 
than a ieciure, but as no one wi‘'hed 
to speak in hi-, preaenoc the poet finally 
had to give a talk At first, he sketched 
the history of hi.-i MtiglLh oitax.iai.i. 
Then he started to exphiin tin? reasons 
for his Santiniketau speech of November /!3. 

1 do not know if anyone had jOtted down 
a report of it or if auv p.apcr had 
published it later. I give below a brief 
'■.umtjria'’y of his speech. 

A pict always de.sijos the love of hij 
p( opio. It would not be right to say th 1 
the love of his couutryraeti is not war.tkfi 
by liim Kven if admiration is showeied 
on him from other lands it is not enough. 
Tile poet's heart yet xemains misatislled. 
But as man can not starve for too long, 
he b.is to satisfy and .allay his hunger by 
accepting the affections of a specific 
group, or the honours offered by foreign 
lands. Rabindranath had received apprecia¬ 
tion from abroad, but he had considered 
these as an honour for his country, not 
r..s his own persona! gain. He did not, 
therefore, want his people to merely echo 
this foreign recognition. A man’s relation¬ 
ship with his mother or brother is that 
of love, and not of mere honour. But 
love is a thing that can not be demanded 
or begged of anyone, yon get it only if 
you are fortunate enough. He asked his 
people to forget his foreign fame, and 
consider it as a dream, or mays. If after 
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forgetting till tM.-, tlsey can ofler him 
soniothinp, lie ivtiiild take that in all 
rageriipss. He hid no desire for honour. 
Tliat is why he could not accept, with 
plea«iire. an ovation from his conntrynien. 
Ho api'oahd to them not to mi'mnderstnnd 
him. He knew the problems that stood 
between 'lini sod his people, that bad brought 
iiiMiit atid humiliation on him for years, 
the rf’.VfOn for thi.«. was, thjit he never could 
stop haxiog things that the public would 
not enjoy hearing—even though he had a 
genuine love for his people. What he con¬ 
sidered as truth just had to be spoken out. 
He could not remain silent .about matters 
that transcended his love for the country. 
He had suffered for this, but a poet needs 
must walk this way'. Even so, if ho had 
ever given any plfasiae to his people, he 
would gladly accept a prize, for that, however 
siinll. If his people tannot give him this 
little prizo. then what use is there of a Town 
Hall rccepiion for :iny such honour '? A child 
cao ho di' tracted from me toy by another, 
but an adult is not easily p'oased with a sub- 
.-'tituto. God and his human followers had 
h.II >uied him, by showering both praise and 
blame on him. He wishtd to express his 
sincere gratitude to both. 

After this the poet bowed, with bis palms 
joined, and then «at down. 

There w.'is a tremendous clapping of bands 
as usual, although he always detested this 
form of applause, lint our audience have 
never been able, to express themselves in any 
other form. 

Then came tlie songs. Srimati Suprova 
Roy fcaug a solo, after which a group of girls 
sang /Shimar majbav ashim tumi bajao apon 
shur.” h'inally the president, Sri Sivanath 


Shastri, stood up and touched the poet’s 
head to Mess him. In a moving speech' he 
recjue&ted the gathering to greet the poet 
respectfully. All stood up to act accordingly. 
Then Satyendranalh Ihatta asked the poet to 
read portions from his English "Gitanjali”. 
Rabindranath tried to excuse himself by 
saying that he had not brought the volume 
with him, Tiistautly, the book was handed out 
to him .and the readings began. The 
audience were truly satisfied when after 
the English version, ho also read out a f(w 
of bis Bengali poems. After the readings, 
we mot the poet as he was leaving the hall. 
He gave us a manuscript for ray fatheiV 
journal and soon left the place. 

In April 1911, “Achalayatnn” was staged 
at Santiniketau, ju.st before the sunimer 
v.ac.ation. We visilted Santiniketau again 
and put up at Wantiniketan-Bhavan this lime. 
The upstairs moms were lying vacant, as t.io 
poet was then living in the tiuy two-storied 
hou.se named ‘Dehali”. We were a large 
group of visitors this lime. 

Rabindranath played the role of acharya 
Adinpunya, Snntoshbabu was LTpacLarya, 
Dinendrariath wae Panchak and dagadananda 
Roy took the part of Mabapanchah. Kshiti- 
mohan babu played Dada Thakur’s role. 
There was a scene in the play where Adin¬ 
punya bends down to touch Dada Tbakur’s 
feet. This startled many of us, as we coaid 
not think of the world revered poet touch¬ 
ing any one’s feet. Another scene I remem¬ 
ber vividly is the one where the late Pearson 
Sahib, dressed as Shonepaugshu, danced 
with such gay abandon. H* had learnt to 
speak Bengali then, although his pronoan- 
ciation was not quite flawless. Bat that 
did not inhibit bis enthasiasm, , « 
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The ethereal beauty of Rabindranath—as 
Acharya Adiupunya -is still vivid in nay 
memory. His dress was unusual too. A 
white silk shawl was wound str.iight across 
his chest and tied in a knot at the back. 
My youngest brother Multi became euamour- 
ed of this mode and began wearing his shawl 
that way too. 

Then caiuo the age of "Sabnj Patra”. 
Kvf'ry time something new was written he 
would come to (^alcutta for a reading. This 
gave us a chance to listen to ‘Tlalder Gosthi 
‘Ilaimanti”. and some poems from 
“Ilaiaka''. 

“Kalgnni’* was written iu early ]9lr). 
S'on after, it was staged in Santiniketan 
during Easter. When we had fir.st started 
viTitiiig the Ashram, we noticed a dearth of 
women visitors. Gradually they began to 
incri'.ise and during the staging of “Falguni , 
fhrre were so m.^ny ladief, young women 
and small girls among the visitors, that there 
was hardly enough room for all of them. As 
it was summer, all the open terraces and 
verandahs were utilised as sleeping apace. 
There were plenty of men among the guests 
also. The arrival of so many outsiders had 
embarrassed tlio poet, quite a bit. But he 
did manage to sing a few songs for ns. 

Those were moon-lit nights. The open 
spaces were flooded with the rays of the full 
moon. One night an English play was per¬ 
formed out iu the open air. It was written 
by A. E. the Irish poet. Most probably it 
was called “The King.” Most of the per¬ 
formers of that night are now no more. I 
remember Aodrewe Sahib, Pearson Sahib, 
Santoshbaba and Kalimohanbabu among 
them. The king's role was taken by a young 
Siii^hi boy, whose name, Ithink, waa 


Girdharilal Kripalani, The boy had a sweet 
and musical voice. A half-dug-out and 
abandoned water-tank, almost beside the 
mandir, was the venue of the play. Ihe 
Irish songs were hard to follow, but the per¬ 
formance under the bright moon-light, seemed 
like a dream. 

‘’Falguni” was a great succesp. The 
stage was covered with leaves and flowers, 
and there were two swings swaying gently 
from the ■ two corners. Two little boys 
started singing “Ogo dokhin-haoa o pothik 
haoa,” while they rocked gaily on the 
swings. There were some other boys also 
standing around them and singing. One of 
the two small boys was a nephew of Santosb- 
babu. '.amed lUini-the other’s name was 
SamareKh. The N.atya Ghar echoed with 
those rhildish voices, as a forest echoes the 
chirping of bjids. Rabindranath was the 
blind Bail] and “the wanderers” were 
Dinendraiiatb, Santoshbabu, Ajitknmav 
Chakravarti, Asitkiimar Haidar and some 
others. I still rtmember Jagadnandababu as 
“D-ada”, chanting the chaiipadi couplets. 

The two songs by the blind Baul still 
ring in my ear~‘'Dhir.!y bandhu go, dhirey, 
dhircy”, and “Chokheraloi dekhcebilem 
chokher bahlrey.” 

Even amidst such an over whelming 
crowd, the poet never forgot to enquire about 
UP, twice a day, and bIpo found time to sing 

for us and read some poems. 

In September I9ir>, Rabindranath gave 
a talk at the death anniversary of Raja 
Rammoban Roy. This meeting was held 
again at the old City College building. The 
same upstairs hall, the jostling crowd, the 
frayed nerves, were rc-enacted. 

In January 1916, as during former 
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MaghotRHv celebrations, the poet conducted 
a prayer-meeting. Soon after, "Palguni” 
w.ifl stiiped once more, in the -lorasanko 
prayer hall. I'his was a charity performance, 
for famine htrickon Bankura district. There 
were some disagreements over thi^i “rtage- 
performance inside the Jorasanko house, but 
these soon rpiieteued down. 

The poet had added a tiny playlet called 
"Hiiiragya-sadhan”, before '‘Kalgani’^ during 
the Calcutta show, and bi;th of them wore 
})i'rforraed. 

The court seene, in this “Ikairagya Sadhan’’ 
was exquisite. Jt was like a scene from 
Kalidas, come alive. I had known of course, 
that the two brother®, Gaganeudranath and 
.Vbanindranath were famed painters. But 1 
ii.'.d no idea that they were both such skilled 
actors. Those who had seen Abaniridraualh 
as Shruti Bhushan, can never forget his per¬ 
formance We were surprised to sec 
Cbariicharidra and Hureshebandra ou the 
stage, as 'sentries’. We were not told that 
they would also be taking part in the 
play. 

The spectators were completely bemused 
when llabindranath, iu the role of the court- 
poet, entered rhe stage. Jt seemed a.s if some 
potent magic bad wiped thirty }ears from his 
age. He looked even younger than when I 
had first seen him in Allahabad. His usual 
dress was the ochre robe, or ordinary, white, 
Bengali clothes. That night we had a hard 
time trying to search out our familiar poet 
from the resplcudcnf figure of the court-poet, 
in his rich and colourful costume. We 
remained ecstatic throughout. 

‘'Bairagya Sadhau” had da/zded our eyes 
and thrilled our ears also. But "Falguni”8 
performance was not as exciting this time. 


The boy*’ singing was much less lively, even 
the swings swiijed less vigorously, the poet 
Wii- the blind Baul, even this time. 

Alter some days, we began hearing 
nimoiirc about Kabiudranath's plans of 
visiting Japan. Several opinions about his 
date of ilepai'ture, his itinerary, his probable 
co.mpanions, were as usual, bandied about. 

Most probaly, on the l-t of May, Iblfi, 
the poet isaiied for Japan. He came to 
Calcutta during the l i->t week of April to 
get ready for the long journey. A music 
session was held for liirn, on the -7th or 28th 
of xifuil, at Dr. Dwi|cndranath Maitra’a 
house. We were present there to hear hi» 
songs and listen to somo pneuis from 
‘JialaU”. 

The tipxl day we vi.sited Ji)raaanko and 
found iome people bus/ with cameras. The 
ladic® were busy dressing themselves and 
tidviiig up the children. Rathindranath wms 
fixing his e.^mera while Rabindranath was 
sitting for a portrait by a student. He got 
up again to sit with others for a group-photo. 
Those who stood around him were his grand¬ 
sons, grand daughteis and some grand- 
daughtcrs-in-Iaw. The baby-daughter of 
Sudhindranatb I'agore, sat ou his Up. In 
another one, he had his son, daughters and 
daughter-in-law with him. Whoa all this 
was over, some one said that sri Brajendra 
nath Seal bad come to visit the poet. He 
got up, gently lifting the little girl from his 
lap, and turning towards us he said, "Could 
you please wait for mo a bit, while I talk to 
Brajendra babu f” 

We sat to wait, while he went downstairs. 
After a while he called for us and we gathe- 
aed around him. He a.sked us again to go 
to Japan with his group. Wo bid him fare- 
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Wfll and left after a few minutes. \Ve did 
not see him again before his voyage" 

The poet carae home again in Maroh 
]!iI7, after touring Japan and America. Hia 
letters gave ua all the uew^. Up had sent 
l‘oriie most of the lovely gifts he received in 

.lajmj. We used to look at them wht-iiever 
we visited Jor3.saiiko. 

Word had sfat around of Iris arrival, long 

before his acliial return feople rushed 
.i.b'>ut, trying to get authentic iiiforoiatlou. 
hiiially he did arrive on March 13. As not 

many had know about this date. t^iitram 

fhat wts riot to<> crowded. Mostol those 
present were his near relatives ; only those of 
devoted admirer'^ who had been inforiu(‘d 
coii'ectJy, had managed to come in time. 

We waited at the double storied tearoom, 
.<t the nliat. After a long waif, we spotted 
OP approaching ship. A pilot bo«t was 
coming last, guiding it forward. The ship’s 
luiuie wa-' "'Jiaitgalu’', Soniemuo was waving 
handkerchief at irs, frorutho deck. The waiting 
'■rowd got (juite e.xcited and stnrtcd to wave, 
sticks, umbrellas, hat.s or handkerchiefs at 
the ship. We seemed to spot some one ui 
an ochre dress ; a few shouted ‘‘Ourudev ! 
there he is !” But when the ship moved 
nrarer the <juay, we found our mistake—the 
mall was a khaki-clad English soldier 

Sometime after, the passengers could be 

''i‘en more clearly. We erruld now see 
Uabiiulranath and Mukulchundra Dev, on 
the deck. The young men who had come to 
I'-'coive Mukulbabn, began a running 
commentary on his clothes, his hat, his long 
ha r and other nrirrute details Rabindranath 

pressed his pnlms together in a ^oamashkar’ 
to the waiting crowd. 

The young men shouted, "‘Three cheers 


in 

for Mukul-San, hip hip, hurrah I” The poet 
jestingly lifted the hat ofl Mukulchandra’s 
head. 'I'ltere was a wild pushing and jostling 
when the ship docked at the pier. We did 
not dare go down—so we stayed in the 
tea-room to watch the action. There were 
several Hower garlands around the poet's 
neck. Many were taking photographs. 
Moticiiig the girls who were scared to come 
down, Rabiudraiiatli came upstairs. We went 
tie.'ir .and knelt down to tnuuh his feet, lie 
.■».ud, "1 sec - lO all of you have come. 1 

had thought of coming »PCivtly lo snrpri'^e 
all of you”. 

lie discouraged an eager y< ung man 
with camera, by turning his back to him ai/d 
saying, “go away We could not guess 
whether he did got the picture, at all. 

Kumlly, everyone left Outram ghat to start 
lijf home. 

There was a home coming reception 
held at Bichitra Bhavau for him. Most 
probably on I4tii March. We reached there, 

punctually, at five in the afternoon, but none 
had yet arrived. Nonetheless, we were 
entertained bv two little children, who took 
us all around the building to show us the 
fcslive decorations. They both kept up a 
birdlike clmtler all the time. The little girl was 
.Sndliindratialii Tagore’s youngest daughter 
iind the bey was Mcera Devi’s son Neetu. 
Kabindnutafb's collection of Japanese handi¬ 
crafts was uijilayed in his sitting room, 
where we bad a glirap.se of them. Suddenly 
the poet entered the room and after greeting 
us be went downstairs. After some time 
we met the ladies of the family and went 
with them to the Bichitra hall. Gradually 
the giie.sts ailived. We saw the poet’s 
third sister that evoning—she was older than 
him, but .•till nnusually handsome. 

(To be continued) 


( Translated by Sm. Shyamasui Lal ) 



THE SANDS OF AJOY 

KUMUDRANJAN MALLIK 


HERE I sit 

And gaze on the sands of Ajoy ; 

Hour by hour assumes he 
A new and newer form, I see ! 

Afar flows the crystal stream 
Like a slender silver line. 

And along his edge twitter lo ! 

Water-fowls of a hundred kinds. 

Yonder in the rushes reedy 
The sahkhs build their cosy nests. 

IN the golden dawn the alchemist Sun 
Turns him first into a field of gold 
Like the one at Kolar. 

And shortly in the dazzling sheen 
He reveals to me 

The Diamond mine of Golkunda : 

The treasures that Jagat Sheth did hoard. 

In the evening to his shore. 

Each with a pitcher on her hip. 

Throng the village women 
Lending to it a fascinating view ; 

Ajoy enacts, mesecras, the tableau of Kumbha Fair 
And light and shadow create a Hari-Har Chattar. 

The Banks of Ajoy lure my heart, 

Here I get a glimpse of my God ; 

It offers me a world of bliss 
The vision of places holy. 

I see Kanya Kumari where the Land ends 
The Divine Bridge of Rama 
Gracing the bed of the Sea. 

( Translated from Bengali 
by Umanath Bhattacharya ) 
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Jules Verne On Moon Travel 

The Theosophist savs : 

It is a rather remarkable Jact that Jules 
Verne, in his novel written in the last cen¬ 
tury, describing a voyage to the moon, 
anticipated some of the important decisions 
made with regard to the flights now being 
carried out. The voyagers in his story were 
shot out of the mouth of a gun with the 
necessary force, neither too little nor too much 
like the modern rocket. He correctly esti¬ 
mated that a speed of 25,000 miles an hour 
will have to be attained by his space-ship to 
be free of earth’s gravity. The design of that 
vehicle was also verv much like that of “the 
command module” in which the astronauts 
recently travelled up to the moon and back. 
Mr. Jules Verne was a trabied scien¬ 
tist. Nevertheless his prescience indicates that 
cv'enls that are in the future but in the in¬ 
evitability of things, rcsuliijig from fan-, and 
trends already well established, can, so to say. 
cast their shadows on an imagination sensitive 
enough to developments still in the air like 
rays of light that carry images before they 
fall upon the screen. 

Milk Supply in Israel 

The information relating to milk supply 
in Israel is taken from News from Israel. 

78,000 cows supply the consumer demand 
for liquid milk and various milk products, at 
the rate of 145 liters of milk per capita per 
annum. This is to say that the average 
over-all milk yield per cow is about 5,000 
liters. 53% of the milk is produced in family 
farm herds of between 2 and 20 milk cows 
wit|^ an average herd size of 7-8 cows. The 
10 


average annual yield for these herds is about 
4,500 liters of milk per cow. The cows are 
milked tw ice daily During the last few years 
there has been a marked trend towards 
herds of increased size by fewer producers. 

41% .of the milk is produced in 190 
kibbutz herds. They average between 100 
and 300 cows. The milk yield in these herds 
reaches 6,240 liters of milk. In most 
kibbutzim three milkings per day are 
customary. 

83"'„ of the milk is marketed by the large 
Histradrut Co-operative, “Tnuva”. 

Israel’s only Milk Breed is the Israel-Frie- 
sian. This breed has been improved through 
upgrading of local cows by selected Friesian 
bulls. During the first stages, these bulls were 
imported from Holland, but since 1964 
Canadi.ut and U.S. breeding bulls e.\clusively 
.are being used. 

After 50 ycaisof systematic breeding, the 
Israel milk row can be regarded as a distinct 
milk type with specific hereditary characteris¬ 
tics of high milk yields. 33,408 cows, which 
were under official milk inspection in 1967/68 
yielded an annual average of—6.165 kgs. of 
milk—3.25''^ of fats—260.4 kg. of fat. 

1 he Isracl-Friesian breed has a high milk 
prfxluction potential. If these cows arc kept 
in hot climates under appropriate feeding and 
management conditions, they achieve the 
same yields obtained m Israel and «ome- 
times even exceed them in many cases in the 
percentage of fats, due to the wider use of 
excellent roughage foddci. Due to their 
unusually good adaptation to hot climatic 
conditions, they arc superior to milk cows of 
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other breeds, imported from countries with 
temperate climates. 

The prodtictio/i of good quality roughage 
in Israel isvoiy expensive. Therefore ways 
have been f'»und to minimise to the essential 
minimum the use of roughage and to use 
imported concentrated fodder as widely as 
possible in its place. Furthermore it was dis¬ 
covered. that roughage reduced, to a large 
extent, the production of internal heat re¬ 
leased in digestion proce.sscs. This makes it 
easier for the high milk yield cows to bala¬ 
nce their heat production, especially during 
the hot seasons This is one of the most 
ellicient means of achieving a high milk yield 
during hot seasons as well. 

A typical annual diet for a milk cow with 
an annual yield in the 5000-600U liter range 
is compiled as follows ; 

11 tons of green and/or succulent fodder. 

1 ton of hay. 

■ 2 tons of industrial by-products ( citrus, 
sugar, cotton hulls, etc. ) 

0.5 tons rough cotton seeds. 

2— 2.5 tons of concentrated fodder ( accord¬ 
ing to milk yield ). 

Real Socialism 

The following facts arc taken from the 
journal published by the Embassy of the 
‘Peoples Repuplic of Bulgaria at New Delhi’. 
The first citation deals with agricultural 
production 

In so far as the yields of staple cereal crops 
are concerned, Bulgaria occupies one of the 
first places in the world, being ahead of 
Belgium, Great Britain, Italy and France. In 
1967, for instance, the average yields per hec¬ 
tare were 3,055 kg of wheat, 3,433 kg of 
maize, 4,162 kg of rice and 2,541 kg of barley. 
In the period from 1954 to 1939 the average 
yields of wheat did not exceed 1,250 kg per 
hectare and that of maize was only 1,000 kg 
per hectare. 


Tomatoes are one of the most widespread 
vegetable crops in Bulgaria. 

In 1939 the output of tomatoes was 43,800 
tons, but in the last five years the average 
annual output was about 750,000 tons. In her 
total output of tomatoes Bulgaria ranks fifth in 
the world and in her production per capita 
of the population she ranks among the first. 
The average yield of tomatoes in the last few 
years has been about 36,500 kg to the hectare. 

The second quotation gives certain facts 
relating to children in Bulgaria 

If we arc to compare things with the recent 
past, we should point out that in 1944—the 
year when the socialist revolution was carried 
out in Bulgaria, the nurseries in this country 
were three in all, with a total of about 350 
places. In 1967 wc already had 350 nurseries 
with 27,500 places, not counting the 800 seaso¬ 
nal nurseries, open only in summer, with 
21,000 places. To these we should add the 
7,917 kindergartens. Up to 1970, the child¬ 
ren’s consulation centres, nurseries and kinder¬ 
gartens are expected to ensure accommodation 
for 22 per cent of the children up to the age 
of three ( at the nurseries ), and 70 per cent 
up to the age of seven (at the kindergartens). 

There hardly exists a school in Bulgaria 
without a medical service. The task of the 
latter is to not only give the children medical 
aid in case of disease, but abo, and above all, 
to take all kinds of preventive measures to 
safeguard their health : periodical X-ray exa¬ 
minations, teeth checks, height and weight 
measurements, regular inoculations, mainte¬ 
nance of hygiene, and so on. 

Education in Bulgaria is compulsory for all 
children up to the age 16 and is free of charge 
from the very beginning till graduation from 
the highest educational institution. There is 
no town or village in this country without a 
newly built school. Today the school is the 
most prominent building in the village. It is 
large, bright and spacious, with numerous 
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classrooms and laboratories, halls, workshops 
and sports grounds. Most schools have can* 
teens and refreshment rooms, they organize 
foreign language study circles, art and music 
circles, dance companies, and so on. 

Living standard of workers are indeed revealing 

In a quarter of century of socialut construc¬ 
tion, the structure of nutrition in Bulgaria 
has radically changed. 

Such products as milk, eggs, meat, sugar, 
etc. have become firmly established in this 
nutrition. The consumption of milk per person 
among the working class has increased from 
33.8 liters in 1938/39 to 90.3 liters in 1987, 
that of dairy products from 7.0 to 10.7 kilo¬ 
grams, ot eggs from 52 to 131, of meat and 
meat products from 23.3 to 39.4 kilograms, of 
sugar and sugar products from 7.8 to 21.4 
kilograms. 

The average consumption per person of 
village co-operator has also increased. 'I’hat 
of milk has increased from 51.7 liters in 19.35/36 
to 70.0 liters in 19 7, that of eggs from 54 to 
16G, that of meat and meat products from 21.2 
to 42.8 kgs, that of-sugar and confectionary 
from 4.6 to 18.5 kgs. 

Changes in the structure of consumption 
have led to the firmly established use of 
durable goods. For example, sales of durable 
goods to the public per 10.000 of the population 
have increased as follows : television sets from 
4 in 1960 to 291 in 1968 ; electric washing 
machines from 48 to 198 ; refrigerators from 4 
to 104 ; motor cars from 3 to 26. 

As a result of the increase in national 
income, the real income per head of the popu¬ 
lation has also grown. In this way, the real 
income index per head of the population has 
risen 2,68 times as compared with 1952 for 
workers, for office workers and co-operative 


craftsmen 2.64 times, and for farmers, 2,77 
times. 

Significant amounts of the national income 
are set aside for the payment of pensions to per¬ 
sons who have come to the end of their active 
working life and activities. For this purpose, the 
socialist state spent 45.3 million leva in 1948, 
and in 1968, 634'2 million leva, and simultane¬ 
ously with that, the average annual pension has 
increased from 59 to 388 leva. 

A part of the national income is accumula¬ 
ted by the population in the form of ordinary 
savings deposits and housing deposits. The 
total sum of savings deposits at the end of 1968 
had increased by 40.8 per cent in comparison 
with 1952, and the average size of the deposits, 
7.7 times. The total sum of housing deposits 
at the end of 1968 had increased from 7.2 
million leva in 1954 to 520 5 millions leva. And 
lastly v.e are told about University Education in 
Bulgaria. 

At pre.scnt 82,248 students study in our 
country’s higher educational establishments in 
which there are 45 faculties with 161 speciali¬ 
ties. During the years of fascist rule there 
were only five higher educational institutions 
with 10,169 students. While in that period 
we did not have a single higher institution for 
the training of mechanical engineers we now 
have 10 with 17 faculties and 74 specialities. 
Some 34,905 students, or 44 per cent of all our 
students are studying in them. 

The number of professors and lecturers also 
increased : from 453 in the 1943-44 academic 
year it came up to 6,156 in 1968-69. 

Thousands of foreign students receive their 
higher education in Bulgaria. Now, 2,000 
young men and women from 80 different 
countries are studying in Bulgaria. 
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international Laws of Warfare 

The i'oIIov> i.ie; quotaiions from Tht Review 
of rnieriiiitional Commission of Juris's deal 
with the la vs of leffitimate waifare as stated by 
various Cnnvrniions. 

The basic rule is laid down i,i article 22 of 
the Regulations concerning the Laws and 
Customs of War on 1 and, annexed to the 
Fourth Hague Convention of October 18, 1907 
namely: ‘the right of belligerents to adopt 
means of injuring the enemy is not unlimited’. 
From this principle, still valid and confirmed by 
the XXth International Conference of the Red 
Cross, the following rules are derived. 

Whilst combatants are the main force of 
resistance and the obvious target of military 
operations, non-cornbatants shall not be subject 
to and shall not participate in hostilities It is 
therefore a generally accepted rule that 
belligerents .shall refrain from deliberately 

attacking non-combatants. 

A major rule dividing from the general 

norm is that bombardments directed against 
the civilian population as such, especially for 
the purpose of terrorising it, are prohibited. 

Another rule deriving from the general 
norm is that belligerents shall take every 
precaution to reduce to a minimum the 
damage inflicted on non-combatants during 
attacks against military objectives. 

The international Committee of the Red 
Cross, for its part, proposed, in its appeal of 
March 12, 1940, that belligerents should recog- 
ni/c the general principle that an act of 
destruction shall not involve harm to the 
civilian population disproportionate to the im¬ 
portance of the military objective under attack. 

In this connection, the accepted rule is that 
attacks may only be directed against military 
objectives, i.e. those of which the total or 
partial destruction would be a distinct military 
advantage. 


It is generally admitted that an objective is 
milit.iry only if its complete or partial destruc¬ 
tion confers a clear military advantage. It is 
held, also, that any attacking force, before 
bombing an objective, shall identify it and 
ascertain that it is military. 

There arc buildings which cannot under 
any circumstances be considered as military 
objectives; they are given the benefit of special 
immunity under the Geneva Conventions ( I, 
art. 19, IV art. 18 ), the Hague Regulations 
of 1907 (art. 27 ), and the 1954 Hague 
Covention relating to the protection of culture 
property (art. 4), namely belligerents will in 
particular spare charitable, religious, scientific, 
cultural and artistic establishments as well as 
historic monuments. In addition, under the 
Fourth Geneva Convention, belligerents may, 
by special agreement, set up safety or neutra¬ 
lized zones to shelter the civilian population, 
particularly the weaker members thereof, in 
order to provide them, under such agreement, 
with special protection against the effects of 
hostilities. 

Mention must also be made of article 25 ofthe 
Regulations annexed to the IVfh Hague Conven¬ 
tion of 1907, considered for years as one of the 
fundamentals of the law of war namely : ‘The 
attack or bombardment, by whatever means, of 
towns, villages, dwellings, or buildings which 
arc undefended is prohibited’. 

In this respect the basic rule is article 23 (e) 
of the Regulations annexed to the IVth Hague 
Convention of 1907, namely; ‘It is forbidden 
to employ arms, projectiles or material 
calculated to cause unnecessary suffering*. 

The Convention of The Hague and of St. 
Petersburg prohibit the use of ‘Poison or 
poisoned weapons’ ( Hague Regulations, art. 
23, a), ‘any projectile of weight below 400 
grammes which is either explosive or charged 
with fulminating or inflammable substances* 
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(Sr, Petersburg Declaration, 1868 ) and so- 
calicd 'dum-dum’ bullets ‘which expand or 
llatten in the human body’ ( Hague Declara¬ 
tion, 1899 ). 

It might well be asked whether such new 
weapons as napalm and high velocity rockets 
should not be included in this category. They 
have not so far been expressly prohibited but 
they do cause enormous sulFcring and (he 
general prohibition which forms the sub¬ 
heading to this section scerris applicable to 
them 

The Geneva Protocol nf June 17, 1925, 
prohibiting the use of war of arphyxiating, 
poisonous and other gases and of liacterio- 
logical methods of warfare has replaced older 
prohibitions ( the 1899 Hague Convention, the 
Treaty of Versailles ) and shall be consitlercJ 
as the expression of customary law. 

In a resolution adopted on November 24, 
1961, the United Nations General Assembly 
stated that the use of nuclear and thermo¬ 
nuclear weapons, which exceed even the field 
of war and cause uncontrollable suffering and 
destruction to humanity and civilization, ‘is 
contrary to international law and to the laws 
of humanity'. It must be added, however, 
that this resolution was not adopted unani¬ 
mously, did not cover the case of reprisals and 
what IS more, it envisaged at some future dale 
• he signing of a Convention on the prohibition 
of nuclear weapons, and it a so requested the 
United Nations Secretary-General to hold 
consultations with governments on the 
possibility of convening a special Conference 
for that purpose. 

Until such a Convention has been drawn up 
and widely ratified—it is still not yet known 
when this special Conference will meet—the 
fact must be faced that qualified writers differ 
ou this question. It is not our aim here to 
decide this important controversy. We would 
state merely that the use of atomic energy in 
war has not been expressly forbidden, for the 


conventional law on the conduct of warfare 
dates back to a time when atomic energy was 
unknown Howev(“r this does not justify its use: in 
the implementation of the law of war, as any 
other law, general principles must apply to 
cases not previously foreseen. It is in fact these 
very principles which the present survey reviews, 
i.e. no attack on the civilian population per se, 
distinction between combatants and non- 
combatauts, avoiadance of urmrecssary suffer¬ 
ing, only military objectives to be targets for 
attack, and even in this latter case, the taking 
of every precaution to spare the population. 

This view was proclaimed by the XXth 
International Conference of the Red Cross 
which met in Vienna in 1965, The Resolution 
No XXVIIT then adopted postulated certain 
essential principles of protection for civilian 
populations and added that ‘the general 
principles of the Law of War apply to nuclear 
and similar capons’. This does not imply 
that the Coference intended to make any 
decision on the legitimacy of using such 
weapon'!; it merely made it clear that in any 
event nuclear weapons, like any others, were 
subject to thf!e general principles until such 
time as governments came to un understanding 
on measure.s for disarmament and control with 
a view to a complete prohibition of the use of 
atomic energy in warfare. 

A Minister of Cultural Affairs 

Jean Lacouturc tvriting in Le Monde-wcckly 
selection about Andre Malraux who has been 
Minister of Cultural Affairs of France for 
Ten years, says. 

“A minister who can be found reading the 
proofs of an important series of books on 
art history which he is in the process of 
editing or selecting plates to illustrate 
Poussin or Georges de La Tour, is something 
of a rarity at a time when Government 
is fast becoming the exclusive domain of 
technocrats, Andre’ Malraux was an exam- 
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pie of this uticommon breed, Yet docs a 
knowledge of the art of Isfahan or of the 
Ming dynasty qualify one to direct the 
cultural life of France in the second half 
of the 20th century? It is not wronging 
Malraux to say he prefers the painting of 
classical Asia to that of contemporary 
Europe, Museum art to that of galleries, 
and would rather plunge into the distant 
past than prospect the immediate present. 
Does that mean his conception of cultural 
action in the plastic arts is defensive rather 
than offensive ? 

“Although he hates the expression, Andre 
Malraux likes what are commonly known 
as the ‘fine arts’. He also prizes glory, and 
likes to see painting, architecture and sculp¬ 
ture increase the glory of France. Hence 
the policy of great exhibitions, foreign 
visits, international exchanges and historic 
pronouncements which took him from Cairo 
to Tokyo, and the Mona Lisa and the 
Venus de Milo on similar journeys. As well 
as stirrin.» up a certain nationalist senti¬ 
ment, this prestige policy also produced 
some encouraging results. 

“Some of the big exhibitions organised 
by the Ministry of Cultural Affairs such 
as those on the golden age of Spanish art, 
Tut-Ankh-Amun, Picasso, Persian Art and 
perhaps finest of all European Art in the 
16th century attracted a large and appre¬ 
ciative public into the museums” 

Malraux’s declared ambition was to restore 
France’s preeminent role in world culture. 
He represented the best in French Culture 
and had he received proper financial support 
from his government, he could have achieved 
his objectives. 

Race Relations Law in U. K. 

The International Labour Review gives us the 
following information about the new race 
relations legislation in the United Kingdom. 


With a background of sonie controversy 
and a lively passage through Parliament, the 
United Kingdom’s new Race Relations Act 
came into force on 27 October 1968. 

It may be recalled that a first Race 
Relations Act was passed in 1965 
making discrimination on the ground of 
colour, race, ethnic or national origins in 
places of public resort (hotels, theatres, 
public transport, etc), or in the transfer of 
tenancies, unlawful and public incitement to 
racial hatred a criminal offence. This Act 
also set up supervisory and complaints 
machinery in the form of a Race Relations 
Board, local conciliation committees and pro- 
vition for legal enforcement in certain cases. 

The first annual report submitted by the 
Race Relations Board to the Horae Secretary 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act 
concluded that in general the work of the Board 
had been successful within the narrow field 
covered by the legislation, but at the same 
time it contained a number of reasoned 
criticisms. 

These related for the most part to the 
limitations of the Act, both as to the 
situations in which the prohibition against 
discrimination applied and as to the powers 
of the Board to take effective measures. It 
was shown that of the 309 complaints of 
discrimination received during this first year, 
97 related to employment, 37 to housing and 
12 to financial facilities—all areas outside the 
scope of the Act and therefore unrecciv- 
able. 

Subsequently the Race Relations Board 
and the National Committee for Common¬ 
wealth Immigrants together commissioned & 
private research institute, Political and Eco¬ 
nomic Planning, to undertake a survey into 
the incidence and extent of diacriminatipn 
against Commonwealth immigrants, particiil* 
arly in the spheres of emj^yment, housing 
and public services. 
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The Home Secretary at the tipie Mr, 
Roy Jenkins, bad stated that a revuion of 
the Race Relations Act would be considered 
if the results of the survey and other circu¬ 
mstances were seen to justfy such a measure. 
The PEP report Racial discrimination dis¬ 
closed a substantial level of discriminatory 
practices in each of the field examined, and 
thus, together with other favourable factors, 
gave the impetus needed to expand anti 
strengthen the existing legislation. 

Race relations have become a prominent 
subject of discussion in the United Kingdom, 
and in 19G8 they were brought to the fore- 
Iront of public attention as the result of some 
critism of government policy with regard to 
Coloured immigrants, arising mainly from 
the promulgation of the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Act, which was designed to con¬ 
trol an expected “flood” of new immigration, 
and of speeches made by a former Minister of 
of the Grown, Mr. Enoch Powell, advocat¬ 
ing more restrictive policies in respect of 
immigrants. 


amendihent., The definitive provisioha qf the. 
Act are given below. ‘ > 

By the definition in section 1 a person is 
deemed to “discriminate” if, on any there 
grounds, he treats a person less favoumhiy 
than he treats or would treat others in any 
situation specified by the Act. ■ ■ ‘ 

The sections of the Act that follow make' it 
unlawful to discriminate in the provision', of 
goods, facilities or services, in employment, 
connection with membership of employen’. , 
and workers' organisations, in the disposal or 
occupation of land or housing, and in the . 
publication or display of advertisements. 

The general effect of section 2 is to broadeii 
the prohibition against discrimination in 
“places of public resort”, which were narrowly 
defined in the 196S Act, and to extend the 
principle of non-discrimination to the provision, 
of certain essential services. Among tl|d 
examples given ( in section 2 ( 2 ) of the faci¬ 
lities and services covered by the Act .are 
“facilities for education, instruction, or 
training”. 


At the same time some scepticism remained 
as to the effects—and effectiveness—of legal 
measures in the spheres covered by the new 
Act. Initially, both the Confederation of 
British Industry and the Trades Union 
Congress opposed the extension of the Act to 
employment and collaborated on a scheme 
for the voluntary settlement of labour disputes 
based on claims of discrimination, by means 
of a joint TUG-CBI committee with an inde¬ 
pendent chairman, to receive complaints in 
the industry concerned, to act as an appeals 
board and to supervise the process of integra¬ 
tion in employment. ( This idea was in fact 
•■eflected in the Act, as will be seen.) 

^hett the. Race Relations Bill was brought 
before Parliaxhent it Was discused at length and 
® number of suggestions were made for its 


Section 5, dealing with housing, relates 


privately owned and municipal housing acdd», 
mmodation and to business and other premises. 
In general terms, it prohibits discrimination 
both in the disposal of housing or land, and 
in the terms and conditions under which it is 
occupied. 




For present purposes it is the sections 
dealing with employment that arc of particular 
interest. Section 3 provides that “it shfll be 
unlawful for an employer or any person con¬ 
cerned with the employment of others” to 
discriminate against a person iu the following 
ways: by refusing or deliberately’ omitting 
to employ him on work of any description 
that is available and for which, he is qualified ; 
by refusing of deliberately omitting to aifqrd or 
offer him the like terms of employment, the 
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Uke conditions of work and the like opi^U^r 
for train in|; and promotion as thtb' 
eniplbyer concerned makes available to others 
with similar qualifications who are employed 
on the same kind of work ; or by dismissing 
him in circumstances in which other persons 
employed on work of the same description by 
the employer concerned are not, or would not 
be, dismissed. A similar provision governs 
acceptance into, and membership of, trade 
unions and employers’ and trade organisa¬ 


tions * under iKction 4 is unlawful to discri¬ 
minate (a) against a person #ho is not a. 
member of any such organisation by refusing 
or deliberately omitting to admit bim to mem¬ 
bership on the like terms as other applicants, 
or (b) against a member of such an organisa¬ 
tion by refusing or deliberately omitting to 
accord, him the same -benefits, or to take the- 
like actions on his behalf,. as are accorded to, 
or taken for, other members, or by expelling 
him. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Reviews and Notices of Books 

My Country My People : By Dr. M. Abel, 
published in the Life Issue.? series as no. 3 
publication by the Christian Literature Society 
Post Box 501, Madras—3, Dbl/cr IGvo pp 88, 
price 1-50. The book “is a study of perspec¬ 
tives and meaning of patriotism. It tries to 
answer the specific question : What is my 
responsibility to my country and nation ?” 

Song of Life : A book of poems by Dr. 
Sankara Srcc Rama Rao. Published by the 
author from Gita Clinic, Eluru, Andhra 
Pradesh, price not given. The book contains 
100 poems composed in the bhaktl .strain 
* which will be found emotionally rich and ins¬ 
piring by serious minded readers. 

Jawaharlol Nehru’s Speeches: Vol. V (1963-64) 
being the last volume of these selected Speeches. 
Published by the Publications Diviaon, 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government pf India, Old Secretariat, Dclhi-6 


Royal Oct. pp 242, Illust. Clotli, Jacket, price 
10-00. The book gives selected speeches of 
Nehru of the crucial period 1963-64 “when 
the country was beset by many...problems 
including external aggression. These speeches 
illustrate how Nehru strove tirelessly despite 
his failing health to maintain the pace of' 
development, to mobilize defence efibrts and 
to hold fast to his vision of a world order" 
based on “peace and co-operation among tlw 
nations”. 

Socio-Economic change and the religious factor 
In India : An Indian symposium of views on 
Max Weber: By-C. P. Loomis and Z. K. 
Loomis published by Affiliated East and West 
Press ( Pr. ) Ltd. G 57 Defence Colony, 

Delhi 3, Demy Oct pp. XX—140 Cloth, 
Jacket, price not given. The volume eqateins 
the views of over thirty Western and Indian 
Scholars and Social Scientists) as to the JUrfljier^ 
vaiion of India’s tradifions or a racicaf brdak 
with the same for reasons of IndtutriaUsatioo. 
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NOTES 


Mrs. Gandhi visits West Bengal 

Mrs. Indira Gandhi Prime Minister of 
India, visited Calcutta towards the middle 
of September 1969. It was one of those 
visits in which the Prime Minister received 
deputations, delivered speeches at mass 
meetings, witnessed cultural performances, 
met socially important persons, discussed 
official matters and problems of great social 
and economic significance and made herself 
available for verbal and theoretical hand¬ 
ling, of everything that anybody thought 
required the Prime Minister’s intervention, 
assistance or approval. She did not disappoint 
anyone this time. She met the V.I.P.s of 
the Chambers of Commerce and told them 
what their human, social and moral duties 
were- They, no doubt, got inspiration from 
their talk, but thereafter they would weigh 
the Inspiration and decide how far they 
could harbour high moral principles with 
profit. Uveit subsequent actions would 
certaiply follow the profit line as all their 
actions had done at all times. Sm. Indira 
thetefqte has not rendered any service to 
hatkm*«bv t^^ching samjM to the 


tycoons. In private life all these gentlemen 
are fond of giving alms to the poor,, 
endowing orphanages and setting up schools ; 
but in business they have to work fot 
profit as most of their funds are derived , 
from private sources by promise of dividends. 
Most of the people who buy shares of ‘ 
private sector companies depend on the 
devidends for their household expenses too. 
Only a few persons are rich but they have 
numerous dependents who are not so. 
So that, in a country which has no social, 
security arrangements like old age pension, 
widows’ pension, orphans’ allowances, free 
universal education, free medical aid, cheap 
housing etc., and in which taxes are so., 
high that a man earning Rs. 500/- per month 
cannot support his family and dependents 
(numbering five or six in all) without 
getting indebted; all talk about the on* 
worthiness of the profit motive will be 
impractical. About salaries, wages and termis 
and conditions of service too, the private 
sector and the publld sector go hand in ha^jd* 
The reasons fot the existence of low wagi^;' 
etc. are the same in both sectors. The 
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Public Sector can run at a loss for some 
length of time but the Private sector cannot. 
The Public Sector can tax the people or 
borrow money to feed its losing concerns ; 
but the Private Sector cannot do that j nor 
borrow money with the same abandon 
for reasons that are well known. There is 
another thing. The Public Sector can be 
enlarged and more and more economic 
establishments can be included in it. But, 
Judging by the efficiency of the publicly 
employed managers and workers, the nationa¬ 
lisation of more institutions may not prove 
as socially fruitful as people might think. 
In Russia nationalisation of agriculture and 
farms caused the death of more than a 
crore of persons. In India if all cultivation 
and farming are nationalised, who can say 
how many crores will die of starvation ? 
If the greatest economic institution agri¬ 
culture and farming, remained privately owned 
and operated (more than 70% of our 
population depend on this) then most other 
small business would remain so too. Only 
, large industries and commercial ventures could 
be nationalised but one should consider what 
advantage that would create for the people, in 
a cold blooded and hard headed manner. 
There are many nations which allow private 
enterprise to grow to the fullest extent 
and the people of such nations are often 
extremely affluent. There are other nations 
which practise total nationalisation but 
which cannot assure even a moderately 
high standard of living to its members. We 
should not make a fetish of any type of 
institution. Economics is the study of the 
!> basic material efforts of mankind for better 
living and not for attaining any moral and 
fplrltual objectives. These matters of the 
■ soul cannot be neglected but, we suppose, 
business comes first. There should be as 
’ little mixing of issues as possible. 

. Gandhi addressed a mas« meeting 


which was attended by a quarter of a 
million people. Mr. Siddhartha Roy inter¬ 
preted this a sign of a return of public 
confidence in the Congress, But we donot 
think so. Mrs. Gandhi has developed a 
personality which has little to do with her 
association with the Congress. The public 
expect her to do things for the 
removal of their wants and suffering and 
they collect in their thousands to see her 
or to listen to her. She said hunger and 
poverty will have to be removed. She 
thought a socialistic approach to economic 
problems will achieve this. But she knew 
that the majority of the people of India 
depended on agriculture, farming and other 
occupations based on exploitation of land 
for their living. She is not trying to socialise 
all these agricultural and other farms; so 
that the proposed socialistic approach 
could only affect about 5 to 10 percent of 
the people of India. 

The people of Bengal required employ¬ 
ment and productive work. If dairy farming, 
poultry farming, pisciculture,, fruit growing 
and small industries could be fostered, large 
numbers of Bengalees would get employment 
and work. If industries are sponsored the 
sons of the soil would not be benefitted. 
Rather it will increase the number of non- 
Bengalis in Bengal which the people of the 
State do not desire. As It is Mrs. Gandhi 
could make enquiries whether non-Bengali 
employers had been getting rid of Bengalis 
in their establishments and replacing them 
by non-Bengalis. If she could force nion- 
Bengali employers to engage all their staff 
from Bengalis, she would do much to tetoove 
unemployment among Bengalis. As a mattet 
of fact this is a very important mattiec 
even the State Government havei.nc^«Jte4 
to take cognisance of. As a matter of fact 
during congress rule' in West Beog^ the 
State Oovernmmt failed yttecly 
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the Interests of the Bengalis in the spheres 
of industries, contracts, supplies and general 
employment. We do not know what the 
non-Congress Government of West Bengal 
are now doing ; but we have an idea that 
trade unionism in West Bengal acts against 
the Interests of Bengalis. The non-Bengali 
workers try to secure employment for their 
own friends and relations everywhere in 
increasing numbers- They also try to 
discredit Bengali members of administrative 
staff in order to get non-Bengalis engaged as 
officers and staff. No one has made any 
thorough enquiries into these allegations 
and It Is high time this was done by respon¬ 
sible persons. *The growth of non-Bengali 
capitalism in Bengal has caused great damage 
to the economic well being of the children 
of the soil. Bengalis have been exploited 
by usurious non-Bengali money lenders who 
have lent them money at preposterous rates 
of interest (60% to 300°o P- a) and expropria¬ 
ted them by buying up their shops and 
wholesale stores. They have subjected 
Bengali traders to unfair competition by 
supplying them with goods at a higher rate 
than what they have charged to non-Bengali 
dealers. They have forced the goods of 
Bengali manufacturers out of the market by 
pushing the goods of non-Bengali producers 
by an unfair linking up of credit facilities 
with acceptance of the goods of their more 
favoured non-Bengali producers. There is 
a long and unsavoury chapter in Bengals 
economic history in which certain classes of 
non»BengaIis have played a despicable part. 
Snatching away property, detachment of 
highly valuable areas from the State of 
Bengal, treatment of Bengalis as least 
favoured members among Indian nationals— 
one ttiay go on endlessly to show up how 
the ’oppretsion of Bengal has been 
contlnu^ by the Indian successors of tfhe 
Brid^ to reduce-'the Bengiidli to a low and 


powerless position. It all began with the 
Swadeshi movement of 1906 and present day 
politicians should study what happened then 
inorder to understand Bengal's problems 
thoroughly and well. 

When we come to discuss the problems 
of Calcutta, we come to learn much more 
about the development of the great city and 
the ousting of the local people to make room, 
for wealthier outsiders. The Calcutta - 
Improvement Trust was a great Instrument 
of rooting Bengalis out of the city ofCalcuttai’ 
The Calcutta Metropolitan Development. 
Schemes may now displace more Bengalis 
from their hearth and home, if the Central 
and the State Governments neglected to 
institute proper safeguards for the protection 
of Bengalis from the speculative activities oif , 
the moneyed outsiders. Sm. Indira Gandhi 
is a protector of the people, more than sh^^, 
is a saviour of political parties. She should 
work for the good of the people with 
unswerving Zeal and she will achieve a 
greatness that will indeed be unsurpassable. 
Dishonesty among Public Servants 

It is common belief among all classes of 
Indians that there Is great prevalence o£ 
corruption among public servants in many 
departments of Government. The Police, 
the courts of justice, the tax collecting 
departments like the customs, the Income 
Tax Deptt. the various purchasing depart¬ 
ments attached to the P.W.D., The Defence 
department and the royalty and excise 
collectors ; all are considered to be corrupt 
or at least highly negligent and easy going In 
their activities. It is believed that more than , 
75% of all persona who should pay income 
tax do not do so with the knowledge and 
collaboration of the persons working in the. 
department. Numerous shops pay occasional 
bakshish to collectors of taxes and thus avoid , 
paying their legitimate dues in taxes, duty, 
royalty etc. to the government. It is believed 
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that if all collections were made dutifully and 
in an honest manner in railways, mines, 
quarries, shops, factories, privately owned 
establishments and in other places, the 
revenues of the government would easily 
double without enhancement of rates. 
Rather rates could then be reduced and the 
people of the country enabled to make 
capital accumulations. The departmental 
men habitually devote themselves to 
harassing those who pay their dues in a 
lawful manner. This diverts attention from 
those who do not pay their dues at all or in a 
greatly reduced manner. Mrs. Gandhi has 
admitted publicly that government is at 
fault in the sphere of income tax assessments. 
She should know that her employees in all 
collection departments are intentionally 
incompetent. She should introduce 
legislation for the dismissal of negligent and 
inefficient government servants. Once these 
men are lined up for dismissal, the atmos¬ 
phere would change visibly and money would 
begin to flow into the coffers of the 
government in an ever increasing current. 
The proposed appointment of ombudsmen 
is a good idea: These specially selected 
persons could begin their work by checking 
up the activities (or lack of activities) of the 
tax collectors in all areas. They will soon 
discover that half a crore of shopkeepers 
donot pay even 10% of their legitimate dues 
to government. Then should follow large 
scale dismissal of deliberately inefficient 
officers. This will achieve two things. Tax 
realisation will be vastly increased and 
harassment of persons who habitually pay 
their dues will stop. 

. Httrassment of the Public for Pressing 
Demands 

We have mentioned in the preceeding 
, nbte that dishonest members of tax collecting 
staff divert the attention of their senior 
! bffidals by making out cases against persons 


who pay their taxes as a matter of course* 
These people suffer so that dishonest persons 
may gain something. In other spheres of 
economic life too we find a similar victi* 
misation of Innocent persons in order to 
place a case or press a demand. A very 
common case is a procession obstructing 
traffic or a crowded meeting in a busy street 
which prevents people from using the road 
for their normal movements. Then there 
are squatters on railway lines who upset 
everybody’s plans for everything. It is quite 
usual now-a*days for people to start from 
Dhanbad at 5-30 A.M. for Calcutta in order 
to finish their work in the city between 
11-30 A.M. and 3-30 P.M.; So that they can 
return to Dhanbad by the 4-30 P.M. train. 
But with squatters on the railway tracks at 
three or four places the early morning 
express from Dhanbad reaches Calcutta at 
2-30 P.M. instead of 10-30 A.M. The poor 
passengers not only miss all their appoint¬ 
ments, but have to stay overnight in Calcutta 
for which they have to spend Rs. 50/- to 
Rs. 100/- extra. This sort of thing happens 
all the time and the public have now become 

scape goats for all wants and grievances at 
all times and places. There are occasional 
riots in greater Calcutta or in other cities 
of India because Mao disagreed with 

Khrushchev in the early sixties or because 
of differences of opinion which originated 

earlier in history in some remote corner of 
the earth. Wages of workers or their 
demands for ex-gratla payments, together 

with other claims relating to nothing 
connected with terms and conditions of 
service, usually give rise to disputes which 
are advertised by active demonstrations 
involving disruption of communications, 
road and rail traffic, availability oF public 
conveniences and utilities and the sflioqth 
running of productive institutions ot the 
distribution of essentia) commot^tles. , 
disputes in the econooEJl^ field fety 

. f J... ■!Safa 
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stopped the supply of certain important 
medicines causing great hardship and physical 
injury to sick persons. At the time of going 
to press we find that surgical operations 
are being held up due to lack of supply of 
Oxygen and Nitrous Oxide. It is well 
known that operations have to be performed 
immediately at times and cannot wait for 
the settlement of Industrial disputes. The 
holding up of railway trains and road traffic 
also can cause great harm to people. 

The idea that “Socialism” means giving 
top priority to trade disputes or to settlement 
of political differences of opinion is utterly 
wrong. Socialism means that all individual 
or group effort must aim at acliievlng the 
greatest good of the greatest number without 
causing harm to Innocent minorities or doing- 
anything unjust, immoral and illegal. In India, 
at the present moment, people think that 
the public must tolerate all hardship Inorder 
to accommodate the lawless conduct of 
organised bands of students, trade unionist 
and hooligans. On top of this the public 
are harassed unnecessarily by bureaucrats 
and all other persons who can misuse power. 
The public arc not organised nor are they 
inclined to retaliate. Otherwise they could 
easily liquidate all forces that destroy their 
well being. The public suffer because they 
weakly tolerate evil, 
ignorance of the law 

It is a well known royal assumption that 
all subjects of the king must know what 
laws have been enacted by the regal 
head of the state for ruling over the people 
of the state. Ignorance of the law therefore 
was no excuse for not doing something 
that the king could demand of the subject. 
But royal or even bourgeois laws had 
always been rather simple compared to later 
republican dr socialistic legislation. The 
laws relating to twratlon, particularly, became 
highly end of hitricate condi¬ 


tions, exemptions, sur charges, rebates^ 
and all sorts of legal or extra legal stipula¬ 
tions which gives validity to something or 
makes it invalid in a manner which make 
these laws incomprehensible to all persons 
excepting to those who make their living 
by filling up tax forms for their clients. 
Even high officials, professors of mathe¬ 
matics and economics or barristers practising 
in the criminal courts find it Impossible to 
make sense out of income or w'ealth tax 
forms. So that when people glibly talk 
about ignorance of the law, they merely 
mean, the fundamental laws and not rules, 
regulutions and the intricate interpretative 
sub clauses and other complexities which 
only specialist lawyers and accountants^ 
understand. It is therefore quite unfair to 
accuse some highly placed persons of not 
paying taxes in time when one knows how 
difficult it is to fill up the tax forms. It is 
largely the fault of the bureaucrats who have 
made the forms full of jargon and abraca¬ 
dabra, that people cannot get the forms 
filled up in time. A man who does not 
pay income tax or a shop keeper who has 
no proper books of accounts but gets 
over difficulties by paying something to 
somebody, will not understand how 
difficult it is for a busy man to answer 1000 
questions to the lawyer who fills up his 
tax return forms. 

Let us take the case of a cabinet minister. 
His lime is not his own and he is at the 
beck and call of the entire population and 
of offices, institutions and establishments which 
are too numerous to be fully listed. From 
morning till night the minister either talks, 
attends meetings, conferencs or function? ;• 
not to speak of the mileage he has to cover' 
to go to places. When does he find any timC' • 
to fill up forms with the help of lawyers or,' 
accountants ? Moreover the forms arc probably' 
never sent to him by the tax collector ot. 
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even if sent, are not given to him by his 
personal staff who understand or care little 
idwut printed forms and their filling up and 
filing. So that a cabinet minister may 
e&sily fail to file his returns according to the 
law without any intention of not paying his 
dues to the government. In any case payment 
of taxes are and should be a matter of civil 
liability and, though enactments may be 
made with punitive clauses to make 

certain failures to file returns or make 

payments a criminal offence; the matter 
still remains a non-payment of money 15y 
one party to another /. e. o civil or dewani 
offence. If a person does not pay his land 
revenue, he is dealt with under the civil law. 
Revenue payment is tax payment exactly 
in the same manner as payment of income 
tax. It is more of a legal claim of the State 
in so far as the land rented out to the tenant 
belongs to the State. So that the land 
revenue is very much more a value arising 
out of property belonging to the State which 
the tenant is allowed to make use of on 
condition (of a payment) and in trust (so to 
speak). The income tax, on the other hand 
is part if values produced by the income earner 
without any necessary assistance of the 
state. There is therefore no ground for 
assuming any breach of trust or non-payment 
of something which belongs to the slate. 
For, until the tax money is paid over to 
the stale it does not in any sense become 
state property. Another thing also should be 
considered. The state is entitled to get 
revenues from the people of the state according 
to the law. But in the matter of income tax 
the state imposes a liability on the tax payer 
to make complicated returns which the tax 
payer, in almost all cases, cannot make 
without other peoples’ assistance. In such 
circumstances long delays can always occur, 
and legislative clauses cannot make easy 
what is obviously complicated and full of 


techinicalites. The laws relating to personal 
taxation must be made simpler and the rates of 
taxation reasonable, India is one of the 
worst countries of the world as far as personal 
taxation is concerned. In India man has 
to cut down on childrens’ milk and education 
in order to pay personal income lax. Not 
that he does not pay other taxes. All the 
excise and customs duties raise hLs cost of 
living. He also pays for the corporation 
taxes and the taxes that his physicians and 
lawyers pay. In fact, one may say that a 
man paying income tax, pays a further ten 
to twentyfivc percent of his earnings to the 
government in all sorts of round about and 
indirect incidence of taxation, 

A man earning a thousand rupees a month 
is considered to be fairly well off. But when one 
considers that he pays Rs. 250/- per month 
out of that in direct and indirect taxes his 
spending income goes down to Rs. 750/- 
per month. Thereafter one has to consider 
that he has to support, a wife, three 
children and a widowed mother with no 
income of her own. His family budget is 
something like what appears below : 


House Rem 

Monthly 

Expenses 

Rs. 125/- 

Fuel and Electricity 


45/. 

Rice and other Stores 

99 

90/. 

Fish, meat, eggs etc. 

Milk, butter, ghee 


75/. 

Sf 

65/. 

Vegetal^les 

99 

45/- 

Clothes, shoes etc. 

ff 

20/. 

Washing 

9> 

20/- 

Toilet goods (hair oil, combs, 
blades, tooth paste, tooth brush, 
soap, powder, hair clips, ribbons 
ect. 

99 

15/. 

School fees, books, stationary, 
Private Tuition 


80/. 

Travelling 

99 

30/. 

Medicine ( Dr.’s fees) 

if 

20/. 

Entertainment 

it 

25/. 

Holidays (allocation) 

V 

30/. 


^smssh 
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Monthly 

Exponses 

Cigarettes, Pan, Presents 

Life insurance. Savings 

(for marriage of daughter 

ect. . . 175/- 

Income Tax . , „ 60/- 

Provident Fund deduction . . „ 100/- 

Rs. 1020/- 

The man with a salary of Rs. 1000/- per 
month therefore lives on the brink of indebted¬ 
ness because of heavy direct and indirect 
taxation. Had taxation been more rational, 
he could have then lived better and made 
provisions for his family and himself in a 
sound manner. 

Free Denture and Spectacles for Ministers 

Ministers are by no means the poorest 
among the people of India. The average wage 
earner in India perhaps earns about Rs. 75/- 
to 100/- per month which enables him to 
support about three dependents, one of whom 
will be a minor. The ministers in India earn 
much more than Rs. 100/- per month. It 
would be nearer Rs. 100/- per day, not 
counting amenities and other material 
conveniences that become available, to 
ministers in the normal course of their 
ministerial existence. The ministers therefore 
can afford to pay for the medicines that they 
or their dependents require as well as to buy 
their own spectacles and false teeth. One 
may say that now-a-days they get involved in 
too many fights and thus lose their spectacles 
and dental plates frequently and these should 
therefore be replaced at public cost. But they 
can always seek insurance cover for their false 
teeth, spectacles and wigs (if any) and thereby 
save themselves from any greater financial 
losses than they may have to face by payment 
of the insurance premia. The question also 
arises whether the situations which arise from 
tinje to time and lead to the necessity for 
ot: artificial teOth are pot 


exclusively connected with the ministers* 
official work. They do quite a lot of party 
work and the parties should meet some of the 
expenses incurred by these important party 
member, even il they work for the general 
public as ministers. 

The poor people of India donot get proper 
medical aid from the government. Some of 
them can go to hospitals and dispensaries when 
these are located within a reasonable distance 
of their place of residence or work. Most poor 
people Jive and work quite far away from 
free hospitals and dispensaries. They therc-^ 
fore donot enjoy any free medical facilities. 
In such circumstances, ministers should not 
receive any special privileges over and above 
the numerous advantages that accrue to them 
without any efforts being made by them, 

Bengal’s New Governor 

S. S. Dhavan has been appointed Governor 
of West Bengal by the President of India. He 
was High Commissioner of India in the 
United Kingdom before this. He is an 
experienced diplomat and he would need a 
great deal of diplomatic ability, judicial 
sagacity and statesmanly strategy to get on 
successfully with the United Front Government 
in West Bengal. For this government has a 
split personality and one never knows when 
its reaction? would be guided by which 
particular emotional, ideological or tactical 
facet of its sharply differentiated multiple 
entity, Mr. Governor Dhavan, of course 
thinks that the ability to unite fourteen political 
parties to form a front shows a great capacity 
for unity and that should enable the L^. F. to 
carry on its government successfully and well. 
He also greatly appreciated the Gandhian 
connections of Bengal's C. M. Sri Ajqy 
Mukherjee and the worthiness of the U. F. ’ 
Deputy Chief Minister Sri Jyoti Basu who 
W8LS considered to be a very capable man by 
even British businessmen of the orthodox 
school. Mr. Dhavan no doubt will know morU, 
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about the U. F. when he views the organisation 
from a closer perspective. There is an 
ancient saying that all things look beautiful 
.from a distance and this also applies in the 
case of opinions formed about people in 
Calcutta by persons residing at London, There 
is of course a possibility that nearness will 
make things appear even more attractive and 
that the new governor will find his Gandhian 
Marxist associates much more capable than 
he estimated from a distance. Wc hope that 
the new Governor will have no differences of 
opinion with the members of the U. F. 
Government; for that will make the political 
situation in Bengal more complicated than 
it is now with inter-party clashes all over 
West Bengal. There is something common 
in all political ideology. It is the desire to be 
of service to the people. If all the fourteen 
parties devoted more time to public service 
than they now do; and attached less 
importance to developing the strength of their 
parties ; there should be less trouble and inter- 
party clashes in Bengal. This can be achieved 
by a very strict maintenance of status quo in 
party leadership, in labour unions, students 
unions and occupation of land and economic 
establishments. All political groups must stop 
power grabbing and expansionistic activities 
and concentrate on rendering service to the 
people. For what is true of international strife 
is also true of interparty squabbles. The lure 
of more territory, more colonies, more business 
and wider markets have brought about many 
. wars in the past. The desire to have more 
ideological satellites is now causing tension 
between Russia and China. The desire to 
. have wider Marxist following of the different 
types of Marxism is creating ill feeling among 
P^tical parlies in West Bengal. Even 


Gandhians have now developed schools of 
thought and that is splitting up the Congress, 
Marx and Gandhi only thought of unity ; but 
their followers, stimulated by an overdose of 
ego and aggressive self-aggrandising emotions, 
are failing to remain united. In other words; 
just as great schisms have developed in the 
religions of the world due to no fault of the 
founders of the religions, but entirely by reason 
of fanatical interpretations of the religions at 
later dates; so have political and economic 
theories been interpreted differently by the 
successors of the theorists and brought about 
a mutual contrariness vvhich can be the cause 
of wars. In Bengal the parties arc too small 
in size to engage in serious warfare, but they 
can create an atmosphere similar to that of 
communal rioting. This can be avoided if 
all or most volunteers of the parlies can be 
pul to the work of mass education, cleaning up 
of ponds and low lying swamps for pisciculture 
dairy farming, poultry farming and fruit 
growing. The political parties claim to have 
volunteer forces running into thousands. All 
of these can be employed to do work which 
will benefit the economy of the State and make 
it a healthier and wealthier place. As to 
finding the money for such work the newly 
nationalised banks have declared an intention 
to finance village industries and small scale 
businesses. This new policy of the banks can 
be made use of and dairies, poultry farms, 
fish and fruit culture can be developed in 
increasing numbers through bank finance. 
Mass education can be stimulated by persons 

whose main occupation will Ije the business 
ventures described above. In any case the 
public of Bengal feel that the U. F. should 
make an effort to do nation building work as 
opposed to power hunting which some of tlicif 
members are now doing. 
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There are 2,89,79,249 persons in the cate¬ 
gory of scheduled tribes in India. They 
constitute 6.67 per cent of the total population. 
The tribal communities living in different 
regions can be divided into the following 
territorial groups taking into consideration 
their historical, ethnic and socio-cullural rela¬ 
tions : 

(a) North-East India cornpiising Assam, 
NEFA, Nagaland, Manipur and Tripura. 

(b) Sub-Hiinalayan region of North-West 
India comprising the Northern Sub-montane 
districts of U. P. as ' a whole including the 
areas recently transferred from Punjab. 

(c) Central and East India comprising 
West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh. 

(d) South-India comprising Madras, 
Kerala and Mysore. 

(e) Western India comprising Rajasthan, 
Cujarat and Maharashtra' 

Except for Nagaland, NEFA and L.M.A. 
Islands in none of the States and Union Terri¬ 
tories the scheduled tribes constitute more 
than 25% of the population. It will be 
obvious from this that the tribal people cons¬ 
titute only a small proportion of the popula¬ 
tion in most part of the country. This is, how¬ 
ever, only one side of the picture, There is 
the other. If examined upto the level of taluk 
or equivalent administrative unit, it is found 
that there are altogather 287 taluks or equiva¬ 
lent administrative units in India where the 
Scheduled Tribes constitute 50% or more of 
the total population. Altogether 1,40,34,885 
persons belonging to tribal communities or 
46.58 per cent of the total tribal population 
^‘vcin these 287 taluks. It is found that 
^hnolt of tbe tribal population of India 


live in pockets where they arc the majority 
people. This pattern of distribution of the 
scheduled tribes is of great significance (for the 
cultural orientation of the tribal communities 
and for the formulation of strategies of their 
social and economic development. 

The Scheduled 'I'ribe communities disper¬ 
sed all over the country differ very much from 
one another in racial traits, social organisation, 
social relations, culture pattern, attitudes and 
world views, 'I’he most dominant racial type 
among the scheduled tribe communities, except 
those living in the Sub-IIimalayan belt, is the 
proto-australoid. In the Sub-Himalayan belt, 
mongoloid racial type is more prevalent. But 
everywhere there has been inter-mixture 
with other racial types, particularly the medi¬ 
terranean type. A negrito substiatum is also 
suspected in some parts of the country, parti¬ 
cularly South India by some scholars. Besides, 
there are isolated tribal communities like the 
Todas of M.\dras, with obvious nordic traits 
and the Sidis of Cujarat with obvious negroid 
traits. 

The tribal languages in India belong to all 
the major language faniilieii ; but the Austro- 
Aiiatic and Tibeto-Chinese families are the 
dominant ones. It is also to be noted that 
bi-lingualism and multi-lingualisin prevails 
considerably among the tribal people. 

According to 1961 Census 89.40% of the 
tribal population in India regard themselves as 
Hindus; 5.53% as Christians and the rest 
belong to other religions. « 

It is, however, to be noted that albof those 
who returned themselves as Hindus during the 
Census, arc not equally incorporated in tlie 
Hindu social order. In terms of thefr orienta- 
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tion towards Hindu social order, the tribals 
can be classified as follows : 

(a) Incorporated in Hindu social order. 

(b) Positively oriented towards Hindu 
social order. 

(c) Negatively oriented towards Hindu 
social order. 

(d) Indifferent towards Hindu social 
order. 

'I'he average percentage of literacy among 
the scheduled tribes of India is 9% as against 
24*^ among the total population. But among 
the tribal communities there is a wide range 
of variation in the level of literacy. There are 
on the one hand communities like Malapan- 
daram, Suiung etc. with hardly any literate 
among them. On the other, there arc commu¬ 
nities, like the Lushais with more than 40% 
literacy. If considered State-wise, the level of 
literacy varies from 4% in Andhra Pradesh 
to 27% in Manipur. 

As against the national average of 43%, 
among the scheduled tribes 57% of the poula- 
tion are economically active. On the one 
hand, it is a measure of comparatively low 
dependency ratio among the scheduled tribes ; 
on the other, it seems to indicate the compara¬ 
tively low capacity of the scheduled tribe 
workers to support large number of dependents 
and provide them opportunity to equip them¬ 
selves educationally and technologically for 
participating in the economic life later on, at a 
higher level. 

As against the national average of 73%, in 
case of the scheduled tribes 92% of the workers 
are cnagaged in the primary sector of the 
economy related to the exploitation of 
the natural resources. The secondary sector 
or the sector related to manufacture, accounts 
for 11 % of the total workers and only 3% of 
the tribal workers. The tertiary sector or the 
servicing sector accounts for 16% of the total 
workers and only 6% of the tribal workers. 

foie Thegoing data clearly bring out the 


underdeveloped condition of the tribal eco¬ 
nomy compared to that of the rest of the 
nation. These not only show the practically 
undiversified nature of the economy but also 
the fact that the primary sector has failed to 
have significant multiplication effect in the 
secondary and tertiary sectors. In other words 
the data reala ting to the distribution of tribal 
workers in different industrial categories under¬ 
score the low participation of the tribals in 
the total economy of the nation and also the 
low level of the out-turn of the primary sector. 

Many students of Indian society are of the 
view that the tribal problem can be best 
solved by treating it only as a part of the 
general problem of under development in 
the country. They emphasise the fact of 
great cultural similarity and intense social 
interaction among the scheduled tribe comm¬ 
unities and their neighbours, parlicuarly in 
the present context of rapid expansion ol 
communication, welfare activities, industrialisa¬ 
tion and urbanization. 

It seems that they tend to forget that in 
human affairs a great role is often played by 
what is called, the load of history. Whatever 
may be the objective facts today, it cannot 
be denied that until recently most of the 
communities included in the list of the sche¬ 
duled tribes, remained aloof from the main 
currents of the national life. This created 
an image of being ‘different’ both among 
them and their neighbours. Though the con¬ 
ditions have changed, in many cases a 
‘perception lag’ has come into existence among 
the scheduled tribes and their neighbours. 
Besides, by being different historically, vested 
interests of remaining ‘different* today and 
in future have also been created among both 
sections of population. These are to b® 
changed through calculated so<ciaI actions. 
Unless the perception lags are removed and 
vested interests are dissolved thirougfh psycholo¬ 
gical and^ sti;ate|^c approach'll 
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ments in the conditions of life of the scheduled 
tribes will not accelerate the process of their 
integration in the national life. It is through 
proper appreciation of this inherent dynamics 
in the tribal situation in India today that 
strategic approaches can be built up for dealing 
with them correctly. 

For this purpose a careful appraisal of the 
tribal policy in India in difTercnt periods is 
also necessary. 

A famous Asokan rock-edict assures 
I he forest tribes in his dominion, of his 
rompassion and desire for their well¬ 
being. By and large, the policy of the Indian 
rulers about the tribal population has been 
that of tolerance for their different ways of 
life and non-interference in their internal 
matters and respect for their traditions and 
institutions. This pattern of relationship 
siiflcred a set-bark with ihc establishment of 
British rule. In their commercial and military 
interests they extended roads to the outlying 
tiibal areas; but did hardly anything to 
develop the economy of the tribals. The 
trlbals were exposed to exploitations by con¬ 
tractors, landlords and moneylenders ; and 
naturally they resented it. 

In 1874 was passed the Scheduled Districts 
Act, which tended to keep the tribal areas 
administratively separate. The same policy 
was continued in the Government of India 
Acts of 1919 and 1935. 

After the attainment of Independence, the 
old policy of maintaining status-qiio and isola¬ 
tion was replaced by a policy of development 
and integration. The makers of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India were, however, conscious of the 
fact that due to historical reasons including the 
policy of isolation followed by the British 
Government, certain amount of menial barrier 
had come into existence between the tribal 
and the non-tribal population, in some parts 
of the country. It required a deft and phased 
approach ^ to remove the barrier. They also 


recognised that, unless the material conditions 
of life of the tribals were improved so as to 
bring them at par with the rest of the nation, 
the tribals would remain week-links in the 
social structure of India. 

Underlying the new approach are two 
guiding principles, vi/.. (a) protection of the 
tribal population and (b) their integration in 
the national society. On the face of it, it may 
appear to many, that the two guiding princi¬ 
ples are contradictory to one another. They 
may be sceptic about the possibility of inte¬ 
grating the tribals in the national life ithrough 
a policy of protection. But this scepticism is 
in fact outcome of a narrow interpretation of 
the terms ‘protection of the tribals’ and 
'national integration’. 

Protection of the tribals in the real sense 
of the term docs not mean artificial maintena¬ 
nce of the status-quo ; it means creation of 
the conditions iji which natural growth of 
the tribal .societies can take place without 
imposition from outside. In India, massive 
efforts are being made to create such a condi¬ 
tion through protective and welfare measures. 
Legislations have liccn enacted in the different 
States to prevent alienation of tribal lands 
and to give them protection against usurious 
money-lenders. An amount ofRs, 60 crores 
was set apart in the third plan for welfare of 
the tribals. The schemes implemented include 
education, agriculture, cottage industries, 
cooperation, animal husbandry, medical and ■ 
public health, housing communication, re-' ' 
habilitation, community centres, aid to , ” 
voluntary agencies and tribal develo- 
ment blocks. 

In a general way, it can be stated that as 
a result of the development and protective 
measures, the tribal communities are more and 
more being involved in the political and eco- 
nomic structure of the country. In the matt^ e 
of standard of living also, they are being>, 
brought al par with the rest of the nation, 
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On a median ic-'.I assessment of the situa¬ 
tion it would be logical to expect that as a 
result of tlifbC measures the tribal communi¬ 
ties couitltme a happy, positively oriented 
segment of the nation. But paradoxically 
these have on the one hand brought them 
doser to the nation, and on the other, created 
new disiaiurs. The interpretation of this 
dynamic situation would depend on one’s own 
understanding of the meaning of integration. 

In a plural society there are at least four 
modds of social integration, namely (i) identi¬ 
fication with the dominant group, (ii) mutual 
give and take of the dilfcrent parts to cons¬ 
titute a new whole (iii) coexistence of diflerent 
parts as autonomous systems and simultaneous 
acceptance of common group goals and group 
symbols (iv) org.inisatioa of individuals whose 
basic commitments are to the ' ilues of cos¬ 
mopolitan humanism and Vv'io consciously 
and freely .accept membership of din'erent 
reference groups for the sake of deepening 
and divcisiSyiug their intellectual and moral 
experiences in such a manner, as is not in¬ 
compatible with their basic commitinent. 

In India those who are accustomed to look 
upon the tribals, only as the bearers of 
retarded cultures, frecjuently advocate that 
the tribals should become integrated in the 
national life by effacing their own identity 
and adopting the culture and way of life of 
the neighbouring Hindu population. There 
are again those, who take a teleological view 
of history that through the operation of an 
inexorable law in the social situation of India, 
the tribal societies would be inevitably 
brought within the fold of Hinduism and thus 
the objective of national integration would be 
aclileved. They, however, fail to observe 
that currently a reverse process of contraaccul- 
turation is taking place, making the task of 
national Integration a far more difficult and 
intricate one which would require continuous 


balancing of protection and development in 
ditferent fields including the political field. 

There is much naive thinking in the 
country about the nature of political xmrest 
currently found in many tribal areas. To 
appreciate the significance of the same in 
correct perspective, it is necessary to take note 
of two apparently similar but basically different 

phenomena, namely, sub-nationalism and 
infra-nationalism. 

The phenomenon of sub-nationalism is 
found among tribal communities like Oraon, 
Munda, etc. But it is not confined to them 
alone, it is found among larger ethnic group 
like the Bengalees, Oriyas, Gujaratis, Tamils, 
etc. In sub-nationalism there is a general 
awareness and acceptance of the symbols of 
the nation, though at the same time 
parochial symbols and interests also persist, 
It is a phase of contraction. In contrast 
infra-nationalism is a phase of expansion. It 
overtakes a community living in comparative 
isolation and unacquainted with or 
uncommited to the national symbols and 
national goals, when it is seized by the urge to 
rapidly change its standard of living and enjoy 
the benefits of modern technology. Such a 
community finds that for the satisfaction of 
its aspirations, the diffused commands over the 
resourses,—both tangible resources like lands 
and forests and intangible resources like factual 
knowledge, skill, ideas and ideologies, must 
be replaced by a unified command. As a 
result, a vigorous search for a new social iden¬ 
tity and expansion of intellectual horizon 
ensues, In its march, the clan loyalties are 
submerged in tribal loyalties. It is not nece¬ 
ssarily incompatible with national loyalty; 
rather national loyalty is a logistic need for 
infra-nationalism. But whether nationalism 
would be able to subsume it, would partly 
depend on the initiative of the nation itself to 

meet infra-nationalism’half way and partly on 
a number of geo-poUtical factors, 
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The institution of Panrhayati Raj had been 
designed as a systematic attempt in the devolu- 
tion of power to the lower mugs of Admlms- 
fration. Such Democratic Decentralization 
of power and responsibility was to ))inld up 
Democracy from the grassvetots. The Balvan- 
tarv Mehta Cktmmiuec Report-’ provided the 
genesis for the three-tier system of Panchayati 
Raj. This has for the first time provided 
an integrated approach to rural development. 
Tlicre are, of course, vari.itious in the struc- 
tiues and functioning of the system from State 
10 Stale though there is common agreement on 
the fundamentals of the scheme of Democratic 
Decentralization. 

Evolution: It maybe recalled that the 
rural Self-Government wliich was introduced' 
in United Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in t«85 was 
based on Uie historic resolution of Lord Ripon. 

It was, to some extent, wrongly drafted, and 
vitiated the very purpose of the “Self-Govern¬ 
ment” and the participation of the people 
in these activities. The -district Adminis¬ 
trative Report in 1912-13 rightly observed, 
“Wc think that it was mistake to make the 
District Board the administrative unit of 
Local Government and to leave the smaller 
bodies dependent on its charity and with 
no clearly defined position in the general 
scheme. This was to begin Local Sclf-Govern- 
ment at the wrong end, for the system 
ought to start from the bottom, and "work-up, 
as was originally intended in 1883, 
rather than from the top and work down”'*. 
During the last eighty years, important 
changes have been brought about in the 
Bengal Act III of 1885 to reorient the old 
pattern, of I^ur^l Administration. In Orissa, 


\S' 

die Grama Panchayats'^ were created in 1948 
in the, modern lines. But the strong edifice 
of Rural Government in Orissa was primarily 
the District Board till 1961. In 'pursuance 
with the recommendations of the Mehta 
Coniniiuee, the Oriss.i Paru^hay’at Samilt and 
Zilla Panshad Act was passed in 1959 
which received the Governor’s assent on the 
15th Fcliruary, I960. There was inaugura¬ 
tion of the new structure by implementa¬ 
tion of the new Act'’ on the 26th January, 
1961 whidi stipulated a uniform pattern of 
rural local self-government for the whole 
province. 

Panthayat Raj brought about fundamen¬ 
tal changes in the set up ol Development 
Administration. The total number <'f Grama 
Panchayats constituted hi the State continued 
to be 2,344 and 307 Panchayat Samitis. This 
was closely followed by the constitution of 
13 Zilla Pari,shads. The three-tier system 

of Democratic Decentralization was thus 
completed during the year. In addition to 
the administration of Panchayats, the adminis¬ 
tration of Panchayat Samitis and Zilla 
Parishads and the task of organizing the 
constitution of Zilla Parishads and Panchayats 
all over the Slate was entrusted to the 
Community Development and Panchayati 
Raj (Grama Pan(.hayal) Department of the 
Government of Orissa. ■ 

The scheme of decentralization of govern¬ 
mental authority to Panchayati Raj institu¬ 
tions has become almost a permanent feature 
of the Indian Republic, of course, with certain 
local variations here and there. The deve¬ 
lopment of these institutions in recent years 
is in pursuance with Gandhian teaching 
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of Grama Panrhayats. To be more formal 
and legal, in law it is in accordance with the 
Directive Principles of State policy^ as enshrined 
in the Constitution of India. Though Article 
40 refers only to Village Panchayats, the 
Central and Slate (Governments have rightly 
interpreted them to include the other tiers 
of Panchayati Raj in a broader functional 
frame-work. 

Composition : In all the l.I Districts of 
Orissa, 13 Zilla Parishads had been set up 
in place of the District Boards."' The Zilla 
Parishad Executives can be divided into two 
categories, as the official and non-official. The 
official members are deprived of the right to 
vote and of the power to he eithei Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman of the Parishad. They can 
talk but cannot raise hands. The official 
elementconsists of the District Magistrate, 
District Officers ol Medical, Education, Public 
Health, Agriculture, ■ Welfare Works, Co¬ 
operative and such other Depariments as 
may be notified by the (Government from 
time to time. The Sub-Divisional officers 
exercising jurisdiction within the District 
also constitute the non-official membership. 
The Secretary of the Parishad was appointed 
by the Government and was designated as 
E.xecutive Officer. The non-official members 
of the Parishad are the Chairman of Panchayat 
Samitis, Municipalities and Notified Area 
(councils and Presidents, Central Cooperative 
Banks operating within the District. It is 
unfortunate that the M. L. A.s and M. P.s 
elected from the territorial constituencies within 
the District had been eliminated.’* The 
membership both official and non-official is 
purely honorary and may be honorable. 

Functions : ‘Zilla Parishad’ has been defined 
as “the body constituted .under sub- sectiop 
I of section 4 of the Orissa Panchayat Saimti 
and Zilla Parishad Act, 1959. Every Parishad 
is known by the n^c of the District for 


which it is constituted by the Government 
of Orissa in the Community Development 
and Panchayati Raj Department. It was a 
body corporate having perpetual succession 
liaving the power to sue and to be sued 
m its corporate name. Its principal func¬ 
tions arc to examine -and approve the 
Budget of the Samitis, Supervise ihcir activi¬ 
ties, distribute the allotcd funds, co-ordinate 
and consolidate their plans and prepare 
plans for the entire Disirict, advise the 
Government on allocation of work among 
Grama Pancfiayats and Samitis, borrow money 
for prescribed funciions, manage entrusted 
"IVusts and Endowments, advise (Government 
on all Development schemes and exercise such 
other powers as the Government may by order 
confer on or entrust to tlic Parishad. For 
efficient performance of its functions, it may 
collect necessary data, publish statistics and 
such other necessary information and may ask 
for information from any of its Grama Pan¬ 
chayats or Panchayat Samitis, 

Observations ; The Parishad had no staff 
of its own except an Executive Officer and his 
few Assistants. The Disirict Officers of 
different Departments, by courtesy function foi 
and on behalf of the Parishad in their respec¬ 
tive fields of activity. The officers do not 
fed that they are serving a Zilla Parishad, 
rather performing their own Departmental 
functions. 

It is observed that the 13 Zilla Parishads in 
Orissa had been set up in place of the District 
Boards in each of the District headquarters of 
the State, The remarkable features of the 
Zilla Parishad Executive were its “unwieldy 
number” and the presence of excessive “ex- 
officio composition” for a four-year term. 

The Panchayat Samiti has been the 
principal executive body among the thn^-tiers 
while the role of the Parished jrejtricted to 
supervisory, , advisory and oxirtlinating 
fupetiqns. The imporfapt , of 
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the Panchayat Samilis ate planning and 
execution of Community Development schemes, 
management and control of Primary education, 
and management of trusts and endowments 
entrusted to it by the Government. The 
Parishad, in actual practice used to function as 
a Post Office between the Government and the 
Samitis. The Government had the power lo 
transfer such programmes, schemes and works 
to the Samitis directly, as may be specified. 
.Schematic grants were also directly given to 
the Samitis above tlie head of the Parishad. 
The Parishad thus had responsibility but no 
power and no independent staff to operate. 
The Sarithanam (Jomrnittec on Paiu hayat Raj 
Finances deemed it essential that every 
Panchayati Raj institution should have contiol 
over its own staff whether such staff is appoint¬ 
ed by itself or placed at its disposal by the 
State Government.^The surprising fact was 
that the Parishad had no independent staff of 
its OW'D, Even then it was to guide the sub¬ 
ordinate field agencies in the matter of nation- 
building and development administration. 

It is in the fitness of things that the State 
Government as the sole custodian of La w' and 
order and being the I’ceipient of the largest 
share of .State revenue should bear the full 
responsibility. It was considered unnecessary 
to experience repetition of the very same 
retrograde provision of our pre-independence 
era. Further, Zilla Parishads in Mysore, 
Rajasthan, Panjab, U. P. and Orissa arc 
essentially advisory, though tliey also have 
functions of the supervision and coordination 
of the work of Samitis and Panchayats. 

Further, excepting Gujrat, Maharastra, 
U. P., Wcst-Bcngal and Madras, no other 
State in India has made “tax” as sources of 
revetwe for the Zilla Parishads. In the majority 
of the States as in Orissa, the Zilla Parishads 
get grants or contributions fropi the State 
Govipmmwts, These arc shares of land revenue 
or revenue, or local cpiss.. In Orissa, com¬ 


plaints were being made that the Parishads were. \ 
not getting adequate grants from the .State 
Government. Thus, apart from the grants ' 
and contributions, it had no stable source of 
revenue. But on the whole, the Zilla Parishads 
spend about one-third of the total revenue of 
the Stale.“ 

Its Abolition : It may be remembered 
in this connection that the Swatantra-Jana , 
Congress had been voted to power by tire 
people on the b.isi.s of the 21 point common 
programme which abo provided “for effecting 
real decentralization .as envisaged in ihp 
Diiective Principles of the Constitution of 
India.'' As a step forward, the abolition of 
Zilla Parish.ads in the Slate lias been brought 
about )iy the Orissa Panchayat Samiti and 
Zilla Parishad (Second Amendment) Act, 1967 
assented to by the Governoi on the 4th 
January, 19655."' Aliolilion of the 13 Zilla . 
Parishads was clfectcd ou and from the 3l8t 
August, 1968 leaving 317 Panchayat Samitis 
and 3829 Grama Panchayats in Orissa. The 
probable saving after the abolition of the Zilla 
Parishad, will be about Rs. 11 lakhs as 
disclosed by the Deputy Minister, C.D. and 
Panchayati Raj in the Orrissa Legislative 
Assembly.'^ The expenditure in the alternative ; 
set up had not been calculated by the Govern¬ 
ment then. 

New Device : The alternative arrange-; 
nienl contemplated after careful consideration, , 
and introduced in place of the Zilla Parishad 
is the District Advisory council effective from 
the 1st November, 1968. It has been named 
ill Oriya as “Zilla Paramarshadata Samiti.”*? 
The District Advisory Council shall consist of 
the following members. 

1. Collector of the District.Member- 

convenor. 

2. M. L. A and M. Ps. (Lok Sabha) member ’ 

whose jurisdiction comes under . / 

the District. M, Ps. (Rajya Sabha) 
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whose place of residence is in the 


District. 

3. All Chairmen of the Panchayat 

Samilis within the District. >do- 

4 . All Chairmen of the Municipal 

Councils. -do- 

5. Presidents of (he Central Coop. 

Banks. -do- 

6. Presidents of the District Land 

Mortgage Banks. -do- 

7. Any OlTicer notified b) Govcrnmeiu 

from lime to time. -do- 

Minislers, Deputy Ministers, Speaker 


and Deputy Speaker may nominate any 
of their constituents to represent them 
in the Council. 

The meeting of the Council shall be 
convened by the Collector of the District and 
shall be presidi’d over by a non-oflicial member 
to be elected at each such meeting. It is to 
meet thrice a year provided that not more 
than four months .should elapse between two 
successive sittings. I’his is provided probably 
to check unnecessary expenditure. , The 
Convenor may call special meetings. But the 
business of cacli meeting shall be transacted as 
may be prescribed by Government from lime 
to lime. 

The {unctions of the Distiicl Advisory 
Council arc;--- 

(1) to advise the Government regarding 

developmental and other activities 

referred to it by Government from 
time to time ; 

■ (2) to consider and advise Government as 
to how Ijest the developmental acti¬ 
vities can lie expeditiously and effi¬ 

ciently executed and suggest ways and 
means to remove bottle-necks in the 
execution of development works, 

V 'i This is a major departure from the 

/J!»^ehta Committee Recomendations and the 
v^ling all-India pattern. As an economy 
urci this step may be hailed as the 


greatest experiment in the ’ structure of 
Panchayati Raj institutions in Orissa. The 
Council appears to be an extension of the 
C. D. and Panchayati Rai Department of 
the Government of Orissa. Its role is purely 
advisory without having any supervisory or 
co-ordinating functions. It may render nscful 
service if the matters on which it is con¬ 
sulted are listed with imagination and preci¬ 
sion, and a convention is established that its 
recommendations will be accepted except 
when they arc cither modified or rejected by 
tlie Slate Cabinet. 

The abolition of Zilla Paiishad and intro¬ 
duction of the District Advisory Council brings 
about a tremendous reduction of strength of 
the District Offices.’* This may be. termed 
as an effort at greater and efTectivc consoli¬ 
dation of the Panchayati Raj institutions in 
Orissa. The future alone can answer the 
question regarding the utility of this 
airangemen*. 

It will be of lasting beneht to the institu¬ 
tion of Panchayati Raj if the word “Govern- • 
merit” was deleted from the related Acts and 
Rules. 'J’lie three tiers continue as limbs of 
the Slate. The Seminar on fundamental 
problems of Panchayati Raj organized at 
Udaipur in January 1964 laid down the 
scope of Panchayati Raj in some detail. That 
was also accepted in principle at the Annual 
Conference on Community Development and 
Panchayati Raj and the Conference of State 
Ministers of C. D, and Panchayati Raj held 
at Srinagar in July, 1965,-'^ It came to the 
conclusion tliat; 

“Panchayati Raj institutions should act as 
units of self-government at the village, the 
block and the district level. These institutions 
cannot be described as part of the decentr^i?' 
zed State, In acting as units of self-govern¬ 
ment they will undertake responsibility tvhicb 
they can discharge within tibie framework 
of their resources and re^uiimems,' It >1^0144. 
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mean that what the Pancliayat cannot under¬ 
take will be accomplished by the Samity and 
what the Samity cannot do by itself will be 
undertaken by the Zilla Parishad. Thus, only 
the residual functions will be transferred to the 
next larger unit. The constitution should lay 
down as clearly as possible their functions as 
(Government in the same way as has been done 
lor States and the Centre.” 

Conclusion : “The Panchayali Raj institutions 
shall not function as agencies of the higher 
tieis but will form part of a compact system. 
As such they may sometimes act as agencies 
of other units. It has, however, to he borne 
in mind that this is only a subsidiary role, their 
main role being to act as governments, formed 
on tlxcir own rights.” 

In view of the foregoing recommendations, 
the position of Panchayati Raj in India m 
general and Oris.sa in particular has to be 
examined. 

It is argued-^ that ’Panchayati Raj is no 
longer an experiment as it had become not 
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ftOLE OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 
IN EXPEDITING OUR LIBERATION 

P. RAJKSWAR(\ RAO 


It is meet and proper that we should 
re( aU with pride and pleasure the activities and 
acluevements of the Indian National Army 
wliich was responsible for the early liquidation 
of the foreign rule on the Indian sod. 'I'he 
formation of the I.N.A. under the leadership 
ol Netaji Sri Subhas Oliandra Hose duiing the 
Second World War [irovcd to be one of the 
romances of Indian Nationalism and a fascinal- 
iiiR constitutional phenomenon. This 
distinguished son of Bengal and the rising sun 
on the Indian firmament by being far ahead of 
his con temporal ICS justified the dictum of the 
late Gopal Krishna Ciokhalc who was noted 
for his moderation and caution, that “W'hat 
Bengal thinks to-day, the rest of India thinks 
tomorrow.” 

Sri Subhas Clhandra Bose evidently drew 
Ills inspiration from similar unsuccessful 
attempts in the past, The Sepoy Mutiny of 
1857 contrary to Its name was no mere revolt 
of (he disgruntled array. The episode of the 
greased cartridges Wits simply the spark which 
exploded the vast powder magazine of popular 
discontent, that had long been accumulating, 
'^rhe Constitutional significance of it was that 
it demonstrated to the British people once for 
all the difficulties in governing India. Ernperor 
Bahadur Shah, the last scion of the Moghul 
dynasty, became the focal point for the 
countrywide rebellion. Subhas Chandra soon 
after his arriv.'il in Burma with the I.N.A., 
visited the prison and tomb of Bahadur Shah 
where he pined and passed away as a 
prisoner, paid his homage, renovated it and 
redeemed it from oblivion. In the fitness of 
things the remains of Bahadur Shah were 


removed from Burma to Delhi in 1963 and 
entombed in a mosque next to the tomb of his 
ancestors. It may be recalled that while in 
prison he wrote a moving Poem desiring a 
space of two yards in Dellii. At long last the 
longing of this royal exile was fulfilled and his 
descendants continue to hve in Moulincan in 
poverty working as boatmen and petty shop 
keepers. 'Phe heroic c.\ploits of Nana Saheb, 
I.akshmi Bai of Jhansi; Tanlia Tope, Kunwar 
Singh and other heroes were immortalised 
dramatically by Sn Vmayak Damodar 
Savarkar in his monumental work on “the 
Indian War of Independence of 1857”. which 
deserves to be read, re-read, and digested 
inwardly by cvciy Indian. The National 
upheaval of 1857 closed the cliapter of the 
leadership of the old feudal nobility. When 
Indian Nationalism asserted again in the next 
generation iLs leaders were not the dispossessed 
nobles, but lawyers, teachers and journalists 
who looked to the future and not to the 
restoration of the vanished past. The Japanese 
victory over Russia at the beginning of the 
present century moved the Indians deeply. « 
Dean Inge described the event as a turningi^^i 
point in the history of the world, The'"' 
Partition of Bengal was sought to be resisted 
with bomb and pistol by the emotional youth 
fired by lofty idealism, Kliudiram Bose 
mounted the gallows with smile on his lips. The 
imprisonment of the Lokamanya Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and the deportation of hshi 
Lajpat Rai, the lion of the Puiyab and Sardar 
Ajit Singh uncle of Bhagat Singh added fuel to ’ 
the fire. Madame Cama, of sacred nwmoryj 
unfurled the Tri-colouted National JFI^g of 
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India for the first time before the Social 
Democrats in Germany. She remained as an 
exile in till she was permitted to return to 
India in 1936 in an insane condition with 
shattercil health. 

During the first woild war, Lala Har Da>al 
tried to organise an army for the liberation of 
India with the help of the German Kaiser. 
Shyamji Krishna \'arma, Raja Mahcndra 
Pratap, Sailen Gliose, Prof. Panduranga Khan 
Khoji, Sri Darsi Clicnchayya, Sard.ir Ajit 
Singh, Birendta Ghaitopadlnaya, Moulvi 
ObeiduHa, Champakaranian Pillai, lihupendra 
Dult fltroiher of Swami Visekanduda) and a. 
host of Indian exiles si ros e towards the same 
ideal, Mr. Gliampaka Raman Pillai 
accompanied the Gennan cruiser Ismden 
wliich threw shells on Madras Fort and 
llarbom to destroy oil installations and to 
disahle sliips during ilie lir.sl w'oild war. 
Con.secjueritly Hritain plated a rew'aid ol Rs. 
one Lakli on his head and and set trained 
spies on Jiis heels. He is known to have dodged 
the greatest of the British spies, Mata Hari, 
and even succeeded in winning her over. 
Actually a provisional Free India Government 
with Raja Mahcndra Pratap iis president and 
Moulvi Barakalullah of the Hindustan Gadr 
party of San Francisco (U.S.A) as the* Prime 
Minister, Moulvi Obcidullah as the Home 
Minister and Dr. Chainp.ikaraman Pillai as 
the Foreign Minister wa.s established in 
Afghanistan during 1915-16. The Gadr (Gadr 
means war of Independence) Movement found¬ 
ed by Baba Sohan Singh in 1913 spread like a 
forest fire among the four or five thousand 
Indians of all communities who had settled on 
the West Coast of the United States of 
America, Its activities became most embarass- 
ing to the British especially because many of 
its members came from the Punjab, the 
recruiting ground for the British Indian army 
and these members began preaching sedition 
at liome through dieir relations and friends. 


The position changed however in 1917 when 
the U. S. A., entered the war on the side of 
Britain. The very next day after the declara¬ 
tion of the war the U. S. Government 
swooped down on the Gadr Party, its 
leading member'- were arrested, and brought 
to tri.ii. 

The Hindu-German conspiracy case lasted 
for SIX months and made the nations head¬ 
line*!. 'I'here w'cre over (hundred) 100 .aecused, 
Tiidians, Germans and Americans and they 
were charged w'lth con-spiracy to violate the 
neutrality of (he U' S. A. Of the 30 thirty odd 
Indians, only 16 (sixteen) took tlieir trial 
and others including Har Dayal escaped 
anesl. Di. (fovind Bcliari Lall wlio later 
became^ the Science Editor of the American 
weekly and a PuliUer a Prizc-winnci, Dr. 
Taraknatli Das, Editor of “Free Hindustan” 
and afterwards on the staff of the Columbia 
University, and others weie sentenced to 
varying terms of imprisonment. The Gadr 
Party was suppressed. But some of its 
members made tJieir way back to India 
and carried on their revolutiemary activi¬ 
ties. The upheaval in Northern India which 
culminated m the Lahore, Meerut, Benares, 
Delhi and Gawnporc conspiracy cases, is traced 
by some to tbeir activities. On 8-4-29 Bhagat 
Singh and B. K. Duti tbiew a bomb in the 
central Assemblv not (o kill but to make the 
deaf in the seats of power hear, 

A firm believer m the doctrine that 
Britian’s difficulties weie India’s opportu¬ 
nities, Sri Sublias Chandra Bose escaped in 
early 1941 dramatically from India in the 
guise of a Muslim divine at the dead of 
night. He drove out of Peshawar dressed as a 
Pathan. Ilis journey to Kabul was done partly 
on foot and partly in a lorry in the guise of a 
deaf and dumb man. He reached Moscow and 
from there flew to Berlin with the assumed name 
of an Italian. An year later he revealed himself 
by speaking to his country men on the 
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(rcrman Radio. At Rome and Berlin aq 
organised the Indians living in those areas. 
He formed the Indian I.egion in Germany. 
Free India eenttc estaldishcd by him with the 
status of a diploniatir mission liegan to funetion 
from 0( toiler 1941. A/.id Hind Radio beg-in 
broadcasts in English, Hindi, Persian, Pustu, 
Tamil, Teluga. Gujarati and Marathi. l.N.A. 
personnel were refruiterl from prisoners of war 
and numbeied ne.irly 10000. A/ad Hind Fouz 
was founded in Italy also by Iqbal .Shcd.ril. 
But it collapsed in November 1942. Rommel 
e.xpresst’d .ipprccialion of their calibre and 
capacity. According to Prof. Wideman of 
West Berlin, Nctaji was nevei under the influ¬ 
ence ot Hitler. From the correspondence of 
Nctaji with the foreign affairs Ministry of 
Hitlerite regime preserved in the Potsdam 
Museum, we find that Nctaji wanted Hitler 
to assure in imcquivoral terms the guarantee of 
Indian freedom a ml make it a part of aims and 
objects of war strategy of Gcimany which the 
latter refused with (he result Nctaji immcdi.'i- 
tely left Germany and proceeded to the East. 
During a period of war the subjeol nations try 
to break their chains by all means. 'Phe enemy 
of (he master naturally appears as a friend, 
philosopher and guide. In the meantime the 
Japanese with the slogans of "Asia for 
Asiatics”, quickly and successfully dislodged 
the Allied Power from the countries of South- 
East Asia. The British armies withdrew, leav¬ 
ing the native Indian population numbering 
two or three million and their Indian comrades 
in the aimy to their fate. In order to save 
them Captain Mohan Singh who was a Major 
in the Indian .Arirq opened negotiations with 
the Japanc"'-. 'I’he Japanese General Yama- 
shita discovered in Mohan Singh a staunch and 
capable anti-British fighter. Major Fugivara 
invited the representatives of the Indian resi¬ 
dents and the prisoners of war to discuss the 
formation of the Indian Independence League. 
Later, Rash Behari Bose, a revolutionary who 


had been an exile in Japan since the second 
decade of this century, settled there and 
married a Japanese lady, convened a confe¬ 
rence ,it Tokyo which was attended by a num¬ 
ber of delegates from Shanghai and other 
places. It was decided there to start the Indian 
Independence League. The objeet of the move¬ 
ment was to secure complete independence for 
India free from foreign domination and it 
stipulated that military action against foreigners 
in India would be tiiken only by the Indian 
National Army. The second conference held 
at Bangkok resolved on a policy in line with the 
declared alms of the Indian National Congrws, 
The “Quit India” slogan raised by the Congress 
was equated to the motto of Jap.m, "Drive away 
the British”. Mahatma Gandhi, being accusto 
nied to think aloud, declared that Britain’s 
presence in India was a standing invitation to 
the Japanese to invade, and expressed his desire 
to go to Japan and conclude a pc.ace treaty. But 
he immediately added that he would not be 
permitted by the Britislt to go to .Japan and the 
Japanese Government would not be inclined to 
conclude a peace treaty with him. He also 
proclaimed that anarrhy was better tlian sla¬ 
very. The arrest of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
other national leaders in August 1942 gave a 
fillip to th<- Indian National Army. This army 
consisting of 10,000 personnel functioned from 
September to December 1942. It had an army 
Act of its own. Subsequently the relations 
with the Japanese became embittered when 
they demanded a declaration that Japan had 
no territorial, economic or political claim over 
India, and Captain Mohan Singh was arrested 
w'ith the result that the army was broken. 

At this juncture Sri Subhas Chandra Bose 
came on the scene. He landed in Singapore on 
2nd July 1943 and from then on knew no rest. 
He assumed command, completely overhauled 
the army and anouneed his intention to revita¬ 
lise it, He made a moving appeal for emen and 
money. His personal magnetism w«rked 
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wonders. Nearly sixty to seventy thousand 
men joined the Indian National Army. Thu.s 
the second I. N. A. began to function regularly 
from May 1943. The training schools for offi¬ 
cers were esta])lished at Singapore and 
Rangoon, A women’s unit called the Rani of 
Jhansi Brigade was started and Captain 
Lakshini was made the commandant. Train¬ 
ing was -given in Hindustani. A spirit fjf com¬ 
radeship prevailed in the tanks. Every one 
got enough to rover his needs, the maximum 
payment for any one did not exceed Rs. 250 
per month. Caste and communal barriers 
were set aside. Formation of regiments: 
oil the basis of caste and creed was dis¬ 
carded. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Chris¬ 
ta m.s ale together the same food prepared by 
the same rooks. On his last trip to Tokyo he 
selected Col. Ilabibur Rahman to accompany 
him. The emblem was a springing tiger. Some 
of the Ragiments were named after our natio¬ 
nal leaders like Gandhi, Azad and Nehru. All 
the needs were met by contiibutions w'liich ran 
as high as 20 crorcs of rupees and the money 
was deposited in the Azad Hind Bank. A 
Muslim businessman gave away all his worldly 
possessions worth over a crorc of rupees. 

On 21st October 1943, India was pro¬ 
claimed free, and a provisional cabinet was 
formed, The provisional Government was 
immediately recognised by the then Govern¬ 
ments of Germany, Japan, Italy, Thailand, 
Phillippines, Croatia, Manchuria and Burma. 
This recognition confirmed its statehood. Then 
as an independant country it acquired the right 
to declare war and declared war on Britain 
and U. S. A., but not on China and Russia. 
The fact that the emigre Governments were 
deprived of their territory removed the old 
emphasis on a local habitation for a Slate. 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose insisted on 
credentials being produced before receiving 
the envoy from Japan. 

• In the {{liddle of March, 1944, units of the 


I. N. A. ... crossed the Indo-Burma border and 
the fight for India’s liberation commenced on 
Indian soil. The I. N. A., units successfully 
encountcrcfl numerically superior and better 
equipped forces. 'I’liey have covered the 
whole distance of 1100 mdes separating 
Singapore from Imphal front on foot. They 
fought for three continuous days in pouring 
rain and open skies in the jungles of Arakan. 
When they ran short of food they took to eat¬ 
ing grass and green leaves rather than give 
up fight for indcpendeni:e. The A-.£ad Hind 
Dal consisting of 200 persons was established 
to administrate the territory taken by the 
1. N. A., from time to time. The Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands were ceded to this 
State by japan • they were renamed as 
Shahid and Swaraj ; An Indian was sent 
to administer them. Similarly, the estate of 
Ziaw'atli in Burma with an area of 
50 square miles and a population of 15000 
Indians, was administered by this State. 
Later, llie Manipur anti Vishnupur areas 
covering 15,000 scjuarc miles were adminis¬ 
tered for lour to six months. This Government 
hdtl a civil and army gazette of its own. 
“Delhi Chalo” wa.s its .slogan and “Jai Hind” 
was the form ot salutation adopted, .Special 
stamps were issued for use in Imphal. Altoge¬ 
ther about 16,000 (sixteen thousand) 1. N. A., 
men died in this fight for frectlom. 

Whenever Indians were arrested or tortured 
by the Japanese, they wcii* invariably saved 
through the intervention of the I. N. A, It 
assisted in protei ting Indians in Burma from 
April, 1945 to 3rd May, 1945, when Rangoon 
was rcoccupied by the British. It also looked 
after the properties left by the Indians before 
invasion by Japan. As a matter of fact 
the Indian population of the countries of 
South-East Asia felt secure uridei the protection 
of the I. N. A. 

The decision of the British Government to 
try the members of the I. N. A. was severely 
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criticised by all sections of the public in India. 
The Congress Working ('ommittce set up a 
strong defence conunntcc consisting of front 
rank lawyers letl l)y Sri Bhulabhai Desai of 
sacred memory. 

The Rl. Honourable. Dr. Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, Bakslu Tek Chand, Sti P. R. Das, 
Sri Kailas Nath Kalju, Dr. Sir Han Singh 
Gour and Dr. Sir Alladi Krisluiaswamy, lent 
their weight to tlic Dcfeiue ComnnUec. Even 
Sri Jawahailal Nehru who had bitterly attack¬ 
ed Sri Subhas Bose earlier for oiganising the. 
1. N. A. in collaboration with Eascist Japan 
and declared .that he would fight (hem tooth 
and nail was moved to the core, came round 
and put on his barrister's robes and watched 
the procecdin.g,s with syn)p.ithclic interest. 
But he did not lay even a wreath on the 
memorial to I. N. .A., Martyrs wlicn he visited 
Singapore an year later as a member of the 
Interim Government of India, on the sugges¬ 
tion of Lord .Mount-Batten. Tlio first trial 
began in the histone Red Fort at Delhi on 
5-11-1945 before a Court Martial. Of the 
first hateh of the three aecused, the first 
was a rnuslim, Mr. Shah Nawaz who fouglii 
against his own kith and km at the front. The 
second a Sikh Mr. Dhilon, the third a Hindu 
Mr. Scghal, son of a High Court Judge. The 
pro.seculion witnesses were subjected to 
searc hing (ross examination. Mr. Desai put 
up a very brilliant defence and raised issues 
of law and of far t and roused public interest. 
Though they were eonvictecj in the first 
instance they were suhsccprenlly released by 
the Commandcr-in-( Uriel, the confirming- 
Officer for these sentences, at the instance of 
Dr. N. B. Kharc then a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council, It is also said 
that he was in.strumenial m stopping of further 
trial of Indian Army personnel by means of a 
Gallop Poll in which voted against the 

trials, Dr, Khare was an ardent admirer of 
Subhas Bose, According to him he had two 


secret interviews with Bose in January 1941 
(i.c. before Bose escaped from India) and 
accepted a scat in the Viceregal Cabinet as a 
result of an understanding with him to be 
useful and helpful in future. But they were 
deprived of their rank and jobs in the army. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the leader of the Muslim 
League, unsuccessfujly tried to import commu- 
nahsm into thc.se proectedings by organising a 
separate defence committee consisting of 
Muslim lawyers for the Muslim accused. 
Dr. Alladi Krrshnaswamy the leader of llie 
Madras Bar, organised another defence commi¬ 
ttee consisting of .Sri K. Ahashyam, Ex. Law 
Minister in Madras, and Mr, Venkalrainaii, 
now a member of the Plannin.g Commission, 
to rescue the L N. A. personnel imprisoned 
in .Malaya. He personally argued the appeal 
of Captain Burhanudehn (brother rjf the 
Mehtar of Chitral) before the Federal Court 
with credit and with distinction. But (he case 
for the prosecution presented by Sri N. P. 
Engineer, the Advocate-General of India, m 
all these proceedings was insipid and dry 
and failed to carry conviction. He looked 
like Salya, the charioteer of Kama in the 
Mahahhatata. These trials became historical 
and assumed constitutional importance as 
intricate questions of International Law 
were involved. In this connection it is neces¬ 
sary to remember that the Allies spoke of the 
French, the Czech and the Yugoslav partisans 
as patriots because they were fighting for tlie 
freedom of their countries. Mr. Desai 
contended that the oath of allegiance to the 
Provisional Government of Free India could 
legitimately be compared with the American 
declaration of independence. Wheatson’s 
International Law declares :— 

“A war may certainly exist between a 
state and its suzerain as in the Boer War. 
Sir Hari Singh Gour the great jurist, point¬ 
ed out that “The theory of aUegiance to 
the Crown postulates the <91. 
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the Crown’s duty towards its subjects 
of safety and protection of both the person 
and property. When on account of 
its defeat in war this protection is no 
longer possible and Intel national Law 
takes the course of ‘'inter at mas 
LTLET LEGES”, ie,, war suspends tlie 
law.” 

Even the British (jovernrnent got rccon> 
ciled to breaches of allegiance not infrequently 
within tlie Empire. Tlierc are tlu ins¬ 
tances of Ireland, Canada, and the Boer 
war in winch the British subjects taking 
arms against the Clown were given the 
siaias of belligerents. In the levoh of the 
Spanish American colonics Britain recognised 
the belligerent rights of tlie lolutiics for 
freedom. 

Thus the action of the 1. N. A. should 
be judged by the Internationa! standards, 
.^s President Grant of America said in his 
message of June 13, 1870 ■ - 

“The relations between the parent State 
and the insurgent State must amount m 
fact to war in the sense of Interna¬ 
tional Law”, 

Chief Justice Fuller of the IJ. S. Federal 
Court, observed. 

“Where a Civil Wai prevails, foreign 
nations do not presume to judge of the 
merits of the quarrel. Even if the revolt 
fails warfare cannot be made the basis ol 
individual liability”. 

The British Year Book of liilernaiional 
Law says ; — 

“What we call belligerent recognition is 
not so much recognition even temporary and 


provisional of a new Government as the 
recognition of the existence ol a war*’. 

One need not be apologetic to-day to 
show that a subjei l nation may free itself 
from legal a allegiantc which cannot be matter 
of perpetuity, because if it is so, tlien no 
subject race will ever attain freedom. Thus 
there was the fundamental question of the 
love of freedom which created alTection 
among million.s ol people for tlie I. N. A., 
Ijccausc III spile of exceptionally difficult 
impediments they touglii for (he freedom of 
ihcii country. Hence the hber.ition of India 
is unique and no sludeiii of public affairs 
can afford to ignore or minimise it. They 
coiiMiiutecl the ground crew wlio made 
possible tlie jci flight to frc<-doni. 

It IS staled and since confirmed by the 
rcjiort of the majority in ihe committee 
appointed In tlic fawetnmenl of India that 
Netaji Bo.se was involved in a plane crash 
and died in a Military' llosjiital at 'Fokyo. 
Whether he is alive oi dead he will be 
lemeinbeied as long as India lives. Sardar 
Patel collected a considerable amount of 
money to rehabilitate the 1. N. A., personnel. 
Thougli temporary relief was given, their 
problem w.is not solved satisfactorily. They 
ought to have been absorbed into the armed 
forces of India. Succe-ssful nationalism is 
not particularly grateful to its heroic and 
niartyred pioneers who to-day live in obscurity 
as emijittered old men. However the least 
that can be done by us to them of whom 
most are dead and gone and only a few 
still remain alive is to pay our homage for 
tlie Ilcrculian efforts they made for 
expediting the dawn of freedom against 
heavy odds. 



THE FIFTH FINANCE COMMISSION REPORT 

SUBHASH CHANDRA SIRKAR 


The report of the fifth Finance Commi¬ 
ssion brings out the limitations of the role of a 
Finance Commission in rationalizing the dis¬ 
tribution of the revenues between the Centre 
and the States. The Commission, as a Central 
instrtunent, is severely restricted in giving 
justice to the States. The utter unreality of 
the outlook of the Commission is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the note of Mr, 
G. Swaminathan, whose principal worry was 
over the ‘‘surplus” of the Statse revenues while 
most State Governments were concerned with 
ways and means of balancing their budgets. 

NecdlcKly the Commission entered into an 
excursion on eulogizing the grave failure of the 
Constitution-makers to lay down any definite 
principles for the distribution of the revenues 
between the Centre and the States and 
between the States themselves, which has 
unnecessarily exposed the States to the whims 
of members of the Finance Commission for the 
time being, who on their part do not seem to 
work according to any recognizable principle 
of distribution. Otherwise there could never 
have been the violent oscillations in the prin¬ 
ciples decided upon by the successive finance 
commissions. This is best illustrated by the 
decisions of the Finance Commissions on the 
principle of distribution of the divisible pool of 
income-tax among the States. The first 
Finance Commision decided that distribution 
should be made eighty per cent on the basis 
of population and twenty per cent on the basis 
of collection because in its views the elements 
which should enter into an appropriate scheme 


of distribution should be first, general measure 
of need as furnished by population, and 
second, contribution. The Commission was 
obviously of the view that the figures of collec¬ 
tion of income-tax revenue in a State repre¬ 
sented a workable, if not a wholly satisfactory, 
measure of contribution by the different States. 

Principle of Distribution uncertain 
Lest the Slates should be able to plan their 
future expenditure on the bssis of any expected 
receipt of income-tax revenues, the Second 
Finance Commission altered this principle 
because iu its view the principle of collection 
was not an equitable basis of distribution and 
should be completely abandoned in favour of 
population ( a view favoured by the Bihar 
Government but opposed by the Governments 
of relatively developed States ). The Second 
Finance Commission took into consideration 
the view ( put forward, among others by the 
Bihar Government to the Fifth Finance 
Commission again ) that income-tax was paid 
by a small portion of the population and the 
bulk of the tax arose out of business incomes 
which, in the context of economic integration 
of the country and disappearance of barriers 
of inter-State trade, was derived from the 
country as a whole. Having said so, the 
second Finance Commission did not reco> 
mmend for the complete rejection of the 
collection criterion for measuring contribution 
although it brought down the percentage from 
twenty to ten. Thus according to the recos 
mmendation of the Second Finance Gomi^o 
uion, the respective Sta tes! share of the 
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ble pool of income-tax should be determined 
ninety per cent on the basis of population and 
ten per cent on the basis of collection of 
income-tax. 

The Third Finance Commission changed 
this criterion and restored the 80 ; 20 ratio. 
The Fourth Finance Commission also endorsed 
the view of the Third Finance Commission 
that it was necessary to give twenty per cent 
weightage to the factor of contribution as 
indicated by collection and that only eighty 
per cent of the divisible pool should be distri¬ 
buted on the basis of population. There was 
a point made by the Third Finance Commi¬ 
ssion which is of great importance In reco¬ 
mmending the rastorafion of twenty per cent 
weightage to collection the Third Finance 
Commission made a jiointed reference to the 
exclusion from the divisible pool of the income- 
tax paid by the companies ( i. c. the Corpora¬ 
tion tax ) which had before 19.59 formed part 
of the divisible pool. 

Weightage to Population 

Although there has been no change in the 
.situation, the Fifth Finance Commission has 
gone back upon the rccoiamcndations of the 
i bird and Fourth Finance Commissions ( as 
also of the First Finance Commission ) and 
has recommended the reduction of the weigh¬ 
tage to collection I'rom twenty per cent to ten 
per cent. This is what the Fiftli Finance 
Commission has to say on the point. “Ihe 
arguments for and against contribution being 
taken as a factor have been effectively dealt 
with by the First Finance Commission and we 
need not go over the same ground. Suece- 
s.sive Finance Commissions have recommended 
the distribution of a part of the proceeds of 
taxes on income on the basis of contribution as 
toyghly indicated ,by to)lection. This manner 
of allocation* the States of a part of taxes on 


non-agricultural income contributed by them 
can, in a sense, be regarded as the counterpart 
in the non-agricultural sector of the taxes on 
agricultural income which under the Constitu- 
tion can be levied by the States themselves. 
It would not therefore be proper to eliminate 
the factor of contribution entirely. At the 
same time wc have to take into account the 
increasing economic unity of the country and 
interdependence of different regions and the 
growing impact of development undertaken 
through National Plans. The increasing needs 
of States arising from committed expenditure 
related to Plan schemes and other factors 
affecting the country as a whole also require 
that there should be greater weightage to the 
factor of population, which is a general 
incasuie of need. Some modification in the 
weightage to contribution is also justified on 
the ground that the size of the divisible pool of 
income-tax will now be enhanced due to the 
inclusion of advance tax collections in the 
proceeds of the same financial year. Having 
regard lo broader considerations of equity 
and the main purpose of devolution, which is 
to .secure a more balanced correspondence 
between needs and resources of States in 
widely dilTcrent circumstances, we feel that the 
present weightage lo contribution which results 
in marked disparities between more and less 
developed States should be reduced. Wc are, 
therefore, of opinion that the weightage given 
to the factor of contribution should be fixed 
at 10 per cent and the weightage to population 
should be increased to 90 per cent. ( Para 3.31 

of the report ) ( P 28 ). 

Uhdoubtedly the economically poorer 
States like Bihar would welcome this principle. 
But the point to note is that there is no 
guarantee that it would be maintained in the 
recommendation of the next Finance Commi¬ 
ssion. It is absolutely necessary that there 
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should be certainty of the principle and its 
continuity to enable the State Governments to 
plan their hnanccs. It is in this context that 
the eulogy of the failure of the Constitution to 
lay down any definite principle of the distribu¬ 
tion of the revenues becomes incomprehen¬ 
sible. 

Corporation Tax 

The gravest failure of the Fifth Finance 
Commission lies in the field of its considera¬ 
tion of the States, representation for the 
re-inclusion of corporation tax witliin the 
divisible f)ool. The point of view of the 
States is succinctly put forward in the Bihar 
Government’s memorandum to the Fifth 
Finance Commission which reads as follows; 
“Under Article 270 of the constitution, taxes 
on income other than agricultural income, 
tax shall be levied and collected by the 
Government of India and distributed between 
the Union and the States. The expression 
“taxes on income’’ used in this article docs 
not include v.orporation tax. The division of 
income ta.x between the Union and the Slates 
is mandatory, indicating the reliance placed 
on it as a balancing factor in the adjustment 
of resources between the Centre and the 
States. Taxes paid by companies were not 
treated as corporation tax till 1959, when by 
an amendment of the income-tax Act brought 
about by the Finance Act, 1959, income- 
tax paid by companies was deemed to be 
corporation tax and taken out of the divi¬ 
sible pool of income-tax. This has acted 
J very much to the detriment of the States. 

As the Fourth Finance Commission has 
■ observed, corporation tax increased at a 
j much higher rate, by 600 per cent during 
the same period the increase in the divisible 
pool of income-tax was only 50 per cent. 
Again, the collections from corporation tax 


increased from Rs. 40 crores in 1950-51 to 
Rs. .329 crores in I9G6-67, representing an 
increase of over 700 per cent whereas during 
the same period, the growth in yield from 
income-tax wa.s from Rs. 132 crores to Rs. 308 
crores, representing an increase of 139 per 
cent only. Thus what the framers of the 
constitution had intended to be a flexible 
and expanding source of revenue to the 
States, had ceased to have that significance 
as a result of the amendment of the income- 
tax Act in 1959. 'I'he State Government 
would urge that taxes paid by companies 
should not be classified as corporation tax, 
or if it has to be so classified, then Article 270 
of the Constitution may be amended to permit 
corporation tax being treated as part of 
income-tax for division between the Centre 
and the States. 

This most reasonable and convincing 
argument has been dismissed by the Fifth 
Finance Commis.sion in one sentence saying 
that the third and fourth finance commissions 
had already taken ‘due notice of the States’ 
representation about the shrinkage of the 
divisible pool due to the reclassification in 
1959 of income-tax paid by companies as 
corporation tax.” ( Para 3.20 of the report 
P 25). The Commission conveniently omits 
to mention that Corporation tax which 
amounted to a sum of Rs. 43.8 crores in 1952- 
53 (when income-tax was as much as Rs. 143.2 
crores) has now reached the gigantic propor¬ 
tion of Rs. 322 crores (against an income-tax 
collection of Rs. 338.00 crores). Whether ally 
rise in the proportion of income-tax distribu¬ 
tion can ever be regarded as adequate com¬ 
pensation for loss due to exclusion of corpo¬ 
ration tax from the divisible pool did not 
bother the conscience of the Fiftb Finaqpe 
Gommisrion : 
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Surcharge on Income-Tax 

The commissions views on the surcharge on 
income-tax levied by the Central Government 
for its own revenues are again open to serious 
dispute. The State Governments suggest 
very-correctly—that this surcharge, if it is 
continued for more than three years—shonld 
form part of the divisible pool of income-tax. 
The Commission’s observations on this ques¬ 
tion are as follows : “'I'he States’ complaint 
regarding surcharge for I'nion purposes is that 
it has continued for a long time and they 
suggest that it should be merged in the basic 
rates. They have pointed out that the conti¬ 
nuance for a long time of a surcharge wholly 
retained by the Union does in practice have 
the result of reducing the percentage share 
assigned to the States. In this regard the 
specific provision in Article 27l of the Consti¬ 
tution clearly permits such a levy, and it 
cannot be said that the quantum of the sur¬ 
charge is such as to reduce unduly the scope 
of the divisible pool. Nor does the language 
of that article warrant the assumption that 
such surcharge must be related to retprirc- 
ments of a temporary nature only. We think 
that the grievance expressed by the States 
in this regard is a matter for the Government 
of India to consider.” 

(Para 3. 21 of the Report P 25). 

This is begging the question. In fifteen 
years’ time the Union surcharges have more 
than doubled from Rs. 6 1 crorcs to Rs. 14 
crores in 1968-69. Through the exclusion of 
the Corporation tax and the Union surcharges 
from the divisible pool the Central Govern¬ 
ment has been talcing away more than 
half of all income-tax, corporation tax and 
union furcharges. The Corporation tax 
(Rs. 322 crom) and Union surcharges 
(14 cnores ) gave straightaway Rs. 336 


crores to the Union Government. Add to it 
twentyfive percent of income-tax proceeds of 
Rs. 338 crorcs (in 1968-69). This brings the 
total of Central Government receipts on this 
account to Rs. 420.50 crorcs compared with a 
total of about Rs. 244 crorcs to all the State 
Governments combined together. 

Deprivation of States of Due share 

The true extent of the deprivation of the 
States of their due share of the revenues 
will be apparent if a reference is made to' 
the practi'^c existing twenty years ago in 
1949. In that year only fifty percent of the 
income-tax was being divided among the 
States. Even then, since there was no separa¬ 
tion of corporation taxes, the States would 
have got more than they do now. In 
accordance with the principle of distribu¬ 
tion in vogue ten years ago, when only 
sixty percent of the income-tax revenue 
was being divided among the States (com¬ 
pared with the present rate of 75 percent 
introduced from 1966-67), The States 
would have received over Rs. 404 crorcs 
against aii estimated Rs. 243 crorcs on 
the basis of receipts in 1968-69. obviously 
it was the duty of the Finance Commission 
to examine the demands of the States a 
little more carefully than it desired to 
make. 

Restriction on Terms of Reference ; 

It is unfortunate that even the terms 
of reference of the Finance Commissions 
are varied according to the wishes of the 
Central Government, thus severely limiting 
the value of their recommendation. The 
second and third Finance Commissions had 
been asked to take into account the require¬ 
ments of the five year plans. However 
while appointing the fourth Finance Commi- 
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ssion the Central Government did not 
ask it to examine the requirements of the 
fourth plan The Fifth Finance Commi¬ 
ssion was askfd specilically not to take 
into account the requirements of the five 
year plan, although the State Governments 
wanted the Commission to take into account 
the requirements of the five year plan. 
Instead of protesting against this denigra¬ 
tion of the Finance Commission by the 
Central Government, the Fifth Finance 
Commission has, on the other hand, en¬ 
dorsed it. The Commission says, “It has 
been argued before ns that while our terms 
of reference exclude 'the requirements of 
Plan schemes, they do not contain an 
embargo on our considering increased expendi¬ 
ture so as to improve the levels of speci¬ 
fic social services outside the Plan and 


that it was open to us recommend grants 
for meeting such increases in expenditure. 
We are not, however, - able to agree with 
this view as it would blur the entire 
division of functions between this Commi¬ 
ssion and the Planning Commission.” (Para 
2. 9 of the Report P 12). It is indeed regret¬ 
table that the Commission could not take 
a more independent view of the tasks of 
the Finance Commission under the consti¬ 
tution than it has done in fact. What the 
Finance Commission has done is to sanctify 
all measures of financial centralization. The 
import of this failure is properly realized 
when it is recalled that the true interest 
of the country calls for a far greater degree 
of decentrali/.afion of political, economic 
and administrative powers to the States 
and other lower agencies. 



THE MARATHA BARDIC POETRY 


Dr. V. D. RAO 


The Marathi Bardic poetry, consisting 
mainly of the historical ballads ( Powadas) 
and the love songs ( Lavanis ) composed by 
the wandering sect of Maharashtrian bards 
known by the name of Gondhali during the 
17th and IBlh centuries, covers a vast province 
of the Marathi literature, little explored and 
deplorably neglected by the students and 
critics of the Marathi literature. This bardic 
school of literature rook its rise in the latter 
half of the 17lh century, with the rise of the 
.spirit of p.itriotism among the Marathas, and 
it llomi.shed in the 18lh century during the 
period which witnessed the zenith of the glory 
and prosperity of the Maratha Kmpirc. Its 
rise was contemporaneous with that of another 
great school of Marathi poetry, essentially 
different in spirit and form. The famous 
Marathi poets, Waman Pandit and Moropant, 
were amongst others the exponents of this other 
school of poetry, while Parsharama, Prabhakar, 
Ram Joshi, Honaji Bal, Anant Fandi, 
Sagan bhau were the chief poets belonging 
to the Bardic School. The poetry of 
Waman Pandit’s school is devotional, didactic 
and often philosophical in nature and aims at 
preaching an ideology of moral and spiritual 
development of the human mind and soul, on 
the other hand the function of die bardic poetry, 
as conceived by the bards ( Shahirs ) people 
was to stir the patriotic sentiment of the people 
and to yield a sensuous pleasure. This radical 
difference between the two schools regarding 
the function of poetry has led to a divergence 
m topics and subject matter chosen for their 
jpoetry as well as in the mode and form of 
their expifesslon.' The bards have chosen for 


the subjects of their ballads and lays mostly 
from the current historical events of the time 
and occurrences from everyday life and ordi- 
na^'y human passions and sentiments. The 
selection of the familiar and ordinary subjects 
for the bardic poems imparts a rare realistic 
liveliness to these bardic poems and songs and 
in them we find a reflection of the social life 
of the time. My aim in writing this paper is 
to take a brief review of this bardic literature 
of Maharastra as throwing light on the life 
of the Marathas of the 18th century. In 
doing this I propose to confine myself to the 
two main branches of this literature, viz the 
Powadas ( or the historical ballads ) and the 
Lavanis, ( or the love songs), although a 
large number of other types of poetical com¬ 
positions form part of this bardic literature. 
It would also be impossible to take a detailed 
survey of these two branches of bardic poetry 
within the limited compass of this paper and 
I have to coniine myself to a broad review 
of these poems as throwing light on the 
Maratha Society of the i8th century. 

The various forms of bardic literature^ 
varying though in form and subject-matter, 
have got a common back-ground, and it is 
the glorification of the national achieve¬ 
ments. The chief sentiments which find 
expression in these bardic poems and songs 
are patriotism and sensuous passion. The 
Powadas usually give expression to the for- . 
mer while the latter finds expression in Lavanis. '' 
This does not mean that other sentiments >| 
did not find place in these ballads or lays. -I 
But the predominance of these two sentiments | 
in this poetry is noteworthy and can be 
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explained to be the inevitable result of the 
peculiar social and political conditions prevail¬ 
ing at the time, which gave birth to and 
favoured the growth of this literature. 

Of these two forms of bardic poetry 
Powada was of an earlier growth. The 
Powadas were composed by Gondhalis, who 
officiated as priests at certain religious func- 
lions known by the name (Gondhal)—worship 
of the Goddess Amba-Bhavani, On these 
occasions of worship, songs used to be sung by 
the Gondhalis, after the worship was over, 
before the congregation of devotees, Upto 
the middle of the 17th century, the subject 
matter of these songs used to be religious and 
mythological. But a great wave of patrio¬ 
tism had swept over the Maratha country 
in the beginning of the 17 th century giving 
an impetus to the Marathas to take up arms 
for the deliverance of their motherland and 
the great struggle for national independence 
launched by the Great Shivaji was closely 
associated with the cult of the ( Amba- 
Bhavani) worship. The Goddess Amba- 
Bhavani came to be looked upon as the mar- 
' tial deity and her favour and boon were 
sought to ensure success in the national stru- 
• ggle. Consequently the religious and mytho- 
; logical songs sung at the Gondhal functions 
gave way to historical ballads ( Powadas ), as 
I more fitting to these occasions. This change 
took place sometime in the middle of the 17th 
i century and one of the earliest Powadas known 
) is composed on the subject of the destruction 
land annihilation of the Mahomedan Sardar 
I Afzul Khan by Shivaji in 1659. The Powada 
lis entitled (Powada of the killing of Afzuikhan) 
Icomposcd by the Shahir ( Ajnyandas ) some- 
|titue in the year 1659. This is probably the 
(earliest of the known powadas. 

I These historical powadas, however imper- 
|fect in form and rhythm possess a singular 
beauty of their own which lies mainly in the 
l^atural expression of the national 


sentiment and patriotic fervour of the people 
of the time, as found in them. They 
depict faithfully and simply the political 
events and conditions in Maharastra during 
the 17th and 18th centuries and in them a 
student of the history of the time will find a 
mine of information, more accurate and 
reliable than that derived from any other 
sources of the Maratha history. The composers 
of these ballads usually possessed a first hand 
and often personal knowledge of the incidents 
narrated and rlcscribcd by them and these 
compositions can be taken to be authentic 
records of the historical incidents narrated 
therein. Almost all the important episodes 
from tlie Maratha history have been comme¬ 
morated by the Shahirs in their Powadas e.g. 
the. destruction of Afzulkhan by Shivaji, 
The seige of Sinhagad and death of Tanaji, 
Seige of Bassein, and Battle of Panipat. 
The assassination of Narayanrao Peshwa. 
The battle of Kharda, all these momentous 
events in the Maratha history have been 
narrated in various Powadas by different 
bards, in a graphic and powerful manner, in 
their true historical settings and without 
infidelity to facts. They give us beside an 
authenthic report of the historical events, a 
vivid idea about the civil and military life of 
the Marathas of the 18th century, their mili¬ 
tary organization and equipment, the mode 
of their warfare and their military strategy 
etc. They tell us how the whole nation of the 
Marathas was knit together by a common bond 
of national unity, forgetting all other differen¬ 
ces of caste, creeds sects etc. The people had, 
no doubt,all the failings of human nature ; but 
their one great quality which makes us forget 
their weaknesses and pardon their occasional 
follies, is their intense patriotic sense and 

burning desire to free their homeland from 
the clutches of the Mahomedan despots and 
end their tyranny and religious oppression. 
We find a reflection of this sentiment of the ^ 
Marathas everywhere in these Powadai.^ ^ 
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The second branch of the bardic poetry 
comprising the love lyrics and didactic poems 
known by the name Lavanis, was of a later 
growth. This type of bardic poetry was very 
popular and in great demand during the 
second half of the 18th century. Mo<t of the 
important poets who have produced this type 
of poetry flourished during this period. It is 
not at all difficult to see why this class of 
poetry should have flourished during this 
particular period, if we study the historical 
events and the social and poIitic.al conditions 
in Mabarastra at the time. The second half 
of the )8ch century in Maharastra, was the 
period of the height of glory of the Maratha 
Empire, excepting for a few unhappy incidents 
which gave set-back to the Maratha glory 
and prosperity, and these songs were the 
natural result of the popular demand for 
poetry to please and entertain a large section 
of the population alive with a desire for 
sensuous pleasures and enjoyments typical of 
those times. The foundations of the Maratha 
Empire were firmly rooted and a new and 
unprecedented era of prosperity had set in as 
a result of achievement of national lilwrty 
and end of foreign oppression. The military 
struggles and campaigns were by no means 
over, but with the consolidation of the 
Maratha Empire, the Marathas had developed 
their military strength to such a degree of 
efficiency that they were invariably the victors 
on the battle-field. The Maratha soldiers, 
who had to spend the major portion of the 
year outside home far away from their mother¬ 
land, in search of opportunities to use their 
swords in the service of the motherland and 
returned home after a long and weary period 
of absence to rest their swords and enjoy the 
warmth, cherished quite naturally an eager 
desire to amuse themselves as best as they 
could, during the comparatively short period 
^f rest. The amusements and recreations 
indulged* in by them were bound to be of a 


light nature. They could not be expected to 
have recourse to abstruse studies of religion or 
philosophy or to any other serious mode of 
relaxation, after having spent months abroad 
undergoing all sorts of toils and hardships and 
in constant danger to their lives and bodies, 
in service of their motherland. Naturally 
enough, the Maratha soldiers, whenever they 
returned home from their weary campaigns, 
sought pleasure in lighter types of entertain¬ 
ments, the chief and most popular of which 
was the Tamasha—a concert at which Ught 
songs known by the name "Lavanis” were 
sung accompanied by dancing. The subject 
matter of these lavanis was usually the descrip¬ 
tions of amorous intrigues or erotic passions 
and sentiments, although philosophical teach¬ 
ings have sometimes formed the subject matter 
of these lavanis. The narrations and descrip¬ 
tions contained in these lavanis were very 
often quite sensuous and voluptuous, but the 
spirit behind these is truly the spirit of the time. 
The average Maratha of the time could little 
understand and appreciate the higher litera¬ 
ture that was available to him at that time in 
the shape of the philosophical, devotional and 
narrative poetry of the poets of the school of 
Moropant and others, nor could he find in 
them a gratification of the passions uppermost 
in his heart. He was a true soldier, but at 
the same time a simple man, with ordinary, 
humdrum tastes, and likings and what could 
please him was something from everyday life. 
The lavanis, narrating or describing the episo¬ 
des of common life and ordiary human 
passions and emotions suited his taste 
and understanding admirably and hence 
the popularity and rapid growth of this class 
of literature during the period. The bards oi? 
Shahirs who used to compose and sing 
"Powadas” formerly, began to compose 
Lavanis and sing these themselves or supply 
them to the bands of singers who sang at the 
Tamashas. 
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, Still another cause of the popularity of 
this type of songs was to be found in the 
growth of a taste for an easy luxurious life 
with the stability and prosperity of the 
Maratha kingdom. The long contact with 
the Muhammadans could not fail to create 
j in the Marathas a liking for leading a luxuri- 
'■ ous life for which the former were well 
•/. known. The simple ^faratha soldier of the 
early days leading a very simple life at home 
f' had vanished in the period of prosperity 
[ of the Maratha Empire. An increasing desire 
!, for comforts and luxuries, both bodily and 
) mental, was to be found in the soldiers of this 
' ‘ time. With the establishment of the national 
, empire in Mahara stra and the growth of a 

sense of security from foreign invasion and 
oppression, the wealth of the nation increased 
considerably and the people were in a position 
to lead a more comfortable and luxurious life 
than before. Amusements and recreations 
came to be sought by the Maratha soldiers 
during their leisure time at home and these 
Lavanis, which afforded them a sensuous 
pleasure, quite legitimately sought after 
the dangers and hardships of the camp life, 
became popular- A number of companies 
which performed Tamashas at which Lavanis 
were sung, came into existence and this pas¬ 
time was universally popular in Maharastra 
till the end of the Maratha Empire. The 
structure and rhythm of these Lavanis was 
eminently suited for their use at these musical 
concerts and the musical quality of Lavani 
contributed greatly to its popularity. 

It will thus be seen that the Lavani litera¬ 
ture was a product of the popular demand of 
the Maratha Society of the I8th century and 
,, its popularity lay in the universal appeal 
contained in the Lavanis for the people of 
t the time. This universal appeal of the J^avanis 
, proceeded from the fact that they sang of the 
I everyday incidents and common passions of the 
I; ordinary people and contained a vivid and 
realistic description of them. They were the 
embodiment of the national sentiment and 
passions of the time and typical of the society 
i the day. They cast an illuminating light 
'^on the social conditions of the times about 
l^which they sing just as the powadas give us 
knowledge about the political conditions of the 
iJ^tirne. The Lavanis arc truly national in their 
gipirit, subject matter and appeal to the 


readers and listeners and they reflect the 
national character of the time. They are, 
it can be said without much exaggeration, a 
mirror of the Maratha Society of the 18th 
century. Nowhere else can we find such a fine 
and realistic picture of the Maratha Society of 
the 18th century as in these Lavanis and 
therein lies the importance of this branch of 
bardic poetr>'. 

The very first thing which is impressed 
upon our mind on a study of the Lavani litera¬ 
ture, is the laxity of the ideas of morality pre¬ 
vailing during the 18th century in the Maratlja 
Society. The moral standard of the .society 
of the 18th century in general, as is reflected 
in these poems, differs widely from that of to¬ 
day and the considerable laxity of morals of 
the Marathas of the time is likely lo shock 
many of us. But it must be remembered that 
the conception of morality of the people of 
that time is quite in consonnance with the 
spirit and ideology of the period. A large sec¬ 
tion of the Maratha Society of the time 
comprised, as we have observed above, of a 
warrior class fighting for the national cause at 
great individual sacrifice. In such people, 
who can hardly look to any mental or bodily 
comforts while on duty, a strong wave of re¬ 
action is bound to set in whenever they arc 
off duty and the result is considerable laxity 
occuring in their moral conceptions. Excess 
of bodily discomfort and hardship tends to 
increase the desire for greater comfort and 
luxury, excess of mental strain due to the 
constant shadow of danger incidental to the 
warrior’s profession, in a relaxation of the 
rigid standards and conceptions of morality 
and other social conduct, whenever conditions 
change. This is a psychological truth and 
explains the laxity in the ideas of morality of 
the Marathas of the 18th century. This laxity 
of moral ideas on the part of the Marathas 
was the natural result of the circumstances and 
deserves to be excused and overlooked 
especially in view of the fact that it is but the 
counterpart of their intense passion for the 
delivercnce and glorification of their home 
land. 

Even after a lapse of hundred and fifty 
years, the bardic poetry is sung and heard in 
Maharastra with i sense of intense pleasure 
and passion and is a part, of Marathi » 
folk-life. 
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Ix rKODUL'Touy—A I’ekp Into Tuk Tasi 

It is now a full hundred years since 1S&4, 
when the Government School of Art, 
presently the Govt. Gol’cge of Ait acid 
Craft was formed. Wo would n ijuii..' again 
a fiirfhor jjfo baek by aaolher ten years lo 
trace out its lir-t orit^i^i started ar ISehrol 
of Ii)dustri!*l Art, a [irivate enterprise. 

At the eotnmemoration of this hundredth 
year Wo feel it cur duty to remf inber with all 
our r< voronee all those magi auirnuus jier 
sonalities of the past who e deep love and 
sincere labour contributed imuien.sely to its 
long and prosperous life. We gratefully 
cherish at this auspicious mom', nl the 
memory of Col. C, Qoodwyn, 8ir Cecil 
lleadon, the Scholar RajouJra Lala Alitra, 
Kishory Chaiid Milra, H>oralal Seal, whopo 
initiative and early enoouragcmeut.s gave the 
lirst impetus to the shapiug of this institu¬ 
tion. iVe also recall the name of H H. 
Locke, our first Principal for his etli(*ient 
piloting this infant bark over a long way 
rendered ample rnom<*utum for its early 
voyage, So too we recall the Late Annada 
Prosad llagchi, the liret Hoad Master and his 
team of able assistants for their devoted 
services. We should specially remember 
the great cowtribations of the lafe E. B. 
Havell, (he first of the Europeans to 
recognize the true quality and high ideals of 
iudiaa Art, and of Acharja Abauindrauatb, 


the great master who devoted bis life to 
resuscitate the silted course of India's art 
tradition. W e al.so roniembrr the late Percy 
Brown and Jrtmini Prakas who steered it 
ne.xt willi devotion and care and specially 
again is wortiiy of our remembrance the 
energy or cudi'avour (if tlie late 
Rameiidran.ifh whose ea-iiest elforts culmina¬ 
ted in our attaining the present elevated 
status. 

W d should fu'l lu our duty if ■w*- do not 
mention here the names of two of our ex- 
Prii'cipals .sfiH lurfui'at* !y amoug us. They 
arc— Nhii Alnkiii l)"v ■wiioso vital energy 
rejuveuated the wliiile sti'i'ji of the 

inLtitutiiii! at jtn hom (t iis v,.Ltcpi uecd and 
Shii Atul B'jsc v/hoj in Npite i,f his short 
stay !oft his iude liblc iinpi";ssiou ou 113 
by hi.i clleitivo piauiiing in various 
directions. 

N.ow .sfai ding at the tu d of ;i hundred 
>e,ir h.rg meaudeiing course it bccomefi 
0000*^.1,'.ry Jo have a lu'k ba<k to the path 
wp IravciYicd. The present which prepares 
a ground for the future is always built 011 the 
buicmcnt of the past. Tl'.is review is 
import'UJt in'order to r<>iiifoicc our prese.nt 
and to rcasuiire our future. 

To know' the condition of our ait in the 
early British period and even in the days , 
just prior to that, wc will find there that the 
ruthless iconoclasm of the ruling power had 
brought about a rapid decay of - ur plastic 
art While i« the pictorial art, especially ia 
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that which predominated io the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centunes we could see also a 
gradual dcteiioration set in by the with- 
drawal of t! at rojal patronage under which 
it had once nourished. This condition was 
aggravated further during the long spoil of 
political instability that followed the decline 
of the central Mughal administration at Delhi 
itself. 

Thu.s there came a period for India whoa 
she had piaotically little or no say of her 
creative ait. Excepting in the remote hill 
track.' oJ the western Himalayas, where still 
existed a lively art of the Pahari origin and 
save that simplitied art from of the village 
people, an unriotieed undercurrent of the «ld 
tradition, all that remained were a few 
scattered art practices of degenerated oil" 
filioots of the principal schools. And that 
too was on the way to a total obliteration. 

Meanwhile, a new art from the western 
lands had been finding a smooth passage 
here with the gradual infiltrations of the 
Eiiinpeans in this counfry. This latter art 
fro'ii Europe, by its unique capability to 
produce an astonishing likeness of nature, 
--a new thing in the country which could 
impress very lavourably upon the local 
people, upon the people who had no creative 
art during their immediate past. Hence, 
once moie the country was livened up to be 
art conscious and there had been a number 
of local .artiits who became inspired to learn 
and paint in the Europf-an way- It had 
indicated thus the advent of a newer phase 
of our art history. Among tho.se artists much 
known was Raja Ravi Varma who most 
eutbusiasticaliy ventured to paint many 


Indian themes in western realistic manner 
and technique using living models. He was 
followed by his brother Rama A^arma as also 
by a host of other new enthusiasts. The 
contagion of this western trend did not even 
spare that patua.s' folk art said before. The 
Latter phase of Kalighat school or the clay 
models of Krishnanagar kumbhakars bore 
distinct rellection of that influence. 

The waning of the Mughal rule at Delhi 
witnessed a gradual rise «f the British power 
at the eastern horj/on i. e. Bengal. The 
Brilishers as well as other foreigners were 
first traders. But the Britishers soon tiirued 
out to be administrators and rulers. Even 
the British with their tradesman's outlook 
were at the outset too preoccupied with 
their revenue to take a note of the country’s 
art. However, a sympathetic approach and 
eiKjuiry into the history and culture of the 
land and its people was indicated gradually 
from a scholarly section of these 
foreigners. And we must acknowledge 
that it is mainly through their earnest 
endeavour and extensive research that many a 
glorious chapters of our past could be un¬ 
earthed and restored. But it may be clearly 
stated in respect of our art that before 
Havell the ancient pictorial and plastic 
specimens of the country did not receive a 
fair assessment of their merit from any of 
these foreign scholars. (I refrain here from 
the use of the adjective 'proper’ or ‘correct’ 
before ‘assessment’ and preferred the word 
‘fairf„as I feel no assessment of any, art work 
can ever bo accepted as ‘proper’ or ‘correct’). 
It had in fact appeared difficult for tke prt' 
Havel] western scholars witb their standard' 
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ised aesthetic theory and ideals to appreciate 
those Indian art productions or to understand 
the spirit behind their creation. To the 
generality of Eurojioans therefore those 
examples appeared grotesque or imperfect 
creations at the best ; and to the average 
scholar they could satisfy merely bis histori- 
f.al or archaeological interests, 

0>r,Y IMT.VI KIAI. Ai!T \.Nn Ckai-'i 
AJ'MIKI I* a ENi'OrUAl.Kl), 

These foivnugors could however more 
easily npp.-oeiate and assess the marvellous 
skill and artistry reveahd in the examples 
of niimorous industrial craft and art work 
of the country with which their ideology of 
.ai'f did not clash. Thup, when the foreigners’ 
administration became really enthusiastic to 
develop and promote India's art aclivities 
the focus of its vision fell naturally on this 
latter branch of art. A little detailed study 
of the history of this particular period will 
endorto thi.s view. The earliest of any 
attempt of ert training on the western line 
we could trace wa.s a school under the name 
of Mechanics Institution started in February, 
IR.'jy at the initiative of Dr. Frederick 
f’orbin, the editor of India Review. In it 
drawing classes were held under one Mr. C. 
(Irani but it had no arrangement for any 
higher (raiuing in art. Next we come to the 
formation of the Society for the promotion 
of Industrial Art in March, 1954, with Col. 
1^. Ooodwyn, the Engineer under the East 
India Company as its President. (1) Under 
this Society the School of Industrial Art 
started the s^me year Aogust, 16| and one 

M, Regaud was chosen to be its teacher 


of Olay modelling and possibly also as its 
Superintendent. This .Mr. Regaud was an 
Italian skilled in craft who had come to 
this land to trade on his handicrafts. (2) The 
Syllabus of the Industrial School was mainly 
to include Drawing, Modelling, Etching and 
Engraving and Pottery. Pliotography and 
only .small arrangement for painting. Even 
when this school was taken over by the 
Governnient teu years later the syllabus 
still remained to be based on the encourage¬ 
ment for iuflustribl art and craft. It may 
be of interest here to name the subjects 
taught in the School of Industrial Art, as 
collected from the report of Mr. II F. Blan- 
ford, the Hon’y Secretary of the Committee 
of Management for the year l.s*)2-G8, a little 
before its taking over by the government. 
Those were— (1) Ornamantal and Figure 
Drawing .2) Wood Engraving, C'l) Litho¬ 
graphy (4') Painting in oils (5) Modelling 
and Plaster casting (G) I’ottery and 
(7) Photography. It may also be noted that 
for the .selection of the first Principal of the 
Cfovernment School of Art, the Superinten¬ 
dent of the Loudon School of Designs—Mr. 
R. Redgrave was approached and empowered. 
From those facts it is fairly evident that the 
British Admini.stratiou at that stage were 
hardly inclined to think of introducing any 
academic training of creative art, even in 
their own western system. And thus they 
made no adequate provision for it. The 
late Sarat Chandra Deb, biographer of the 
late Annada Prasad Bagchi wrote—'‘There 
was no proper facility of teaching the art of 
Painting in the school when Mr. Bagchi took 
his admission there as student." 

To substantiate my above observation 
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let niP ijiiotc bora anotber portion of 
tlio naiLo 'ilx'A'; niontioaoil ir.port of 
Mr. Bjit'.fi.rd .“'Thivi; pliidisnts are 
encapou in oil paintiuf^, ami nl*br.(!j;b tbepe 
have roadr-ort'dilauio prof!;re«o, n [rx-- Xwi 
!' !':\( s r re lo vi'i.t)i’ 

< l,\-'S I'd A rx'RM, An I he PdKS 

ynr i'I'H'’ 'ilW's oi' \l’j-oiii'lXd 

o'-’iEi: '(11 N 'I’lrr. i i emln takv ivn- 

II'""' n 'iiifN oin i< »'i;i i;KAM ir di' 
Ma." { Ib'porf of I’nbli'o Tostroetion*— 
1’ ?■);, il Midcrlirdin; antluuV) 

Wo know that Eiiglv-h r Jiioatiou wn'^ spon¬ 
sored by the liritisb at the b 'f'iiuiiiiipf primarily 
to make fbo pofiplo (piaiifind to help tho 
mbninistrito'ii. Siinilarh, art trainin'^ w«« 
oticoufagod by them at the early sfap'o, first 
to devlop sorno of tbo ronnfry’s indij^onovis 
oraft, w^'ich really tbey cou'd adudm and whicb 
seemed to ad^ancti the interest of that trade, 
find r>'fondly or ivainiy to introduce .sonic 
industrial and frraphic arc on the western 
Jine"! lUNt to have trained hands for repro- 
ductiotiui and publication works, j:\ctually 
the students of tho Oovernrnrnt School of Art 
W'-rr* executing lithographs, eugravingg, 
drsigiiw^ architechtural and archaeological 
drawing.-i and docuaieutary paintings for 
iblirrcot Ooverrijuent Departments, such as 
tho Slavey ui India, Geological Survey of 
India, Archaeological I'^urvey of India, Indian 
Mu«cum, Zoological and Botanical Survey 
and similar other departments. 

Tin: Ckahm. f(»i{ Ei ko^kan j.s’ Akt. 

The udiriini.-,trator.s at the helm of educa¬ 
tion at the time did not also feel it worth' 
while to encourage cultivation of the tradi¬ 
tional creative art of the country which 


neither they could appreciate nor understand. 
The people on the other hand, dif.jiiriet fiom 
their own art were developing an inclination 
for European .sty !e of painting through the 
specimens that came cccasionaliy before 
them, 'rhia inclination gradually grew into 
an admir.ation and thin admiration in its turn 
led to a ciaviog to learn and paint in the 
Europ-'cin vyay. So the minimuia of the 
arrangement for teaching 'oil' or ‘portrait' 
painting in the School wiv' provided more 
to meet Ihc deeire .and entliuiia'-'ni of the 
students than from tho aidhcirities* own 
initiative. And, with the gradnal inciease 
of the demand for buch training the depart¬ 
ment of painting at tlu' end developed and 
was e«]nipped. Mr. O. Gbilardi then ollicieting 
head of the School wrote i« hi.’ report for 
l.S85'86‘‘if our ]()8 studeuts wore a-ked 
which branch of the profopsion they would 
rather cultivate, the majority of them would 
answer—Portrait Painting.” 

If tho European scholar or the adminis¬ 
trator lacked then in his mental preparations 
to appreciate India’s traditional creative art 
he did not however lack in any way in his 
sincerity to acknowledge the quality of what 
they could really understand. And so India’s 
designing art was always encouraged by 
them. Rut in the mind of the Indian student 
the craving for learning European painting 
gradually turned to be a craze to embrace 
anything European in art and to leave out 
everything Indian—an attitude the sensible 
European never appreciated. It was in 
Havell’s words “Indian art had fallen inlt’ 
such disrepute among the natives themselves 
that everything which do not oome straight 
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from Europe was looked upon flonjothing; 
inferior." (1) In this connection I would 
like to quote a portion of Principal L' cko’s 
report where he pays —‘T venture to think 
that Air. Palgjrave will fltid notbinor among 
the series of our School studies which we 
have sent home to thi^ year's ("rlnbition that 
will move his sorrow in this respert. It will 
probably astorn^h him to find the evcrhi'^tingly 
I'ccurring ‘"rrojan rosette’’ and ‘'Mudelierie 
pilaster'' which b» cinne so w'earisomo in 
cxibilioi' of works in the English art .Schools, 
replaced by tbo “Ilhagabati llnial", the 
‘Kajarani corbel' or the Mukteswar monld- 
ings. 

My desire is that while ‘Callimachii.s’ and 
Apollodoiiiuh' Ghibarti and Sansovitio be 
"tudied with all reverence, the students of 
t(ie liei’gtti .School of Art shall at the same 
time acquire a knowledge of the typos and 
details which belong to admirable ornamental 
ait of their fathers-*-’ Now what did Mr. 
Palgravc liiid in the previous exhibition that 
had moved him to sorrow ? In Mr. Locke's 
words from the -same report Mr. Palgrave 
^‘points out the danger that there is, lest the 
traditional art feeling of the East should be 
corrupted by imitation of occidental types ; 
and he illustrates this in a way which cannot 

■e 

but be extremely interesting to all concerned 
with the art section of the education depart¬ 
ment here. He points this moral by referring 
to ‘the work.s of the Bengal School of Design’ 
exhibited at the International Exhibition 
In London 1862, which he says ‘were in the 
most debased and unmeaning English 
8tyle".(2) 

• Hieii one more quotation from wbat Mr. 


Ghilardi the then officiating Head of the 
Tii'stitution had said in his report for I8S5 86 
will thr('W more light to rtvral tbo clear pic¬ 
ture of the situation. He writes ‘‘The 
lato Mr. Scbaiimburg pointed out to me the 
necessity of reinstating Indian decorative art 
in its original brilliancy, hut both he and my¬ 
self were fully aware that we should have 
been undertaking a task beyond our powers, 
for the reason that we should have found in 
the native studtnts Iheraselvos the chief and 
the strongest oppofition to our efforts". 
(Kfport on Pub. Til. 'Hij'Stl pp. 76, 77) 

But to be fair with the natives ‘‘I must 
not miss litre mcniioning the name of Shri 
ISliyama C’havaii f'hnntani, one of the teachers 
from the time Mr. Locke and a student 
prior to that who was the first to draw Mr, 
Tj'ickc’s notice to the necessity of reintroduc¬ 
ing the Indian tnditional art forms motifs 
ill this piemier art Institution of India. We 
will come to a mire detailed discussion of 
Mr. Sbrirns-.ni l itir en. 

Thk Gt.iof (‘I I nr Momi.n-i tm. 

Mr. Locke’.s illuiiiinating career ended by 
his sudden demise on the (’hristmas day of 
1S.S5. As an arti.st he was though not much 
known but as an able admltistrator and 
organiser his contribution was no doubt 
unique. The inoiiicntum that gathered during 
his forceful piloting could pull the vehicle 
still a long way with only an able control of 
tho steering. The person who came next to 
take up the control was Jules Schaumburg 
the Asstt. Superintendent. Unfortunately 
howeter, after a short lived Principal8hip> 
lasting only a few months his promising 
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career too came t-' an abrupt termiiiatiou at 
bifi Ruddeii c.xpjjy. He atid Sigtior O. 
Ohilardi, th(‘ ftalian, to wliom tlie responsibi¬ 
lity uow passed on w*'ro both nally artists 
of fjuulitj. We find several mentions of 
Schaumburg's works in the list of art gallery 
of which r liave seen one onl> recently- a 
river view, now in the r,u.-'tody of Indian 
Museum. During the long termed Ic.ave of 
Mr. Locke just before Schanmbiirg’s had 
also the e>jti riercc of ofliciating when he 
opened for the first time ISsl-H.! “classes 
for decorative painting , for landscape 
drawing and painting ; and painting from 
nature, and for the nifre systematic study 
of figure drawing." 

Mr. (jihilardi had perhaps the biggest 
contribution in leaching in various classes, 
lie has it is said the control of both of hi.s 
hands to make two swift and simultaneous 
strokes on the black boaid for a symmetri¬ 
cal pattern design. Ly his olficiating 
capacity, v/hieh cheqc < fi and on during the 
gap peiiods be could also leave a good 
account of himself as a capable aduiinistrator. 
During his short tenure of office in IsSS-.SG 
In' could innovafe the teaching by intrijduciog 
fresco painting for the first time in the 
school. This be coi ducted himself, 

Ghilaidi’s ofliciating term however ended 
with the coming of William Uenry dobbins 
from England to take up the reins as perma¬ 
nent Principal or S\iperiiitendont. He came 
down to India on the 10th June of 1887 to 
join on the loth and continud until his ill 
health compelled him to sail for England on 
leave in September, 1895, ultimately and 
unfortunately to expire on his voyage. 


dobbins was sincere and earnest in his efforts 
according to his own thinking and conviction 
and thus laboured hard to train up students on 
the western academic line in which he had 
perhaps hi? only faith. The method also enthu* 
siastioally embraced by the students whose 
minds were already saturated with love of 
European art. Getting thus all the co¬ 
operation from the staff and the students he 
could establish an atmosphere which was in 
his own words “so harmoueous as could be 
desired." 

The school was shifted iu 1802 from 
Bowba/ar to (ffiowringhee first to a building at 
the site of the building now occupied by the 
Geological Survey, and finally shifted to it? 
piesent premises built ou its own land. The 
art gallery was also shifted in 1805 from 
Bowbazar to Chowringhee (the site where 
the new extension of the museum was later 
erected in 1911 to ac.commodate it 
pcimanently). This shifted and re-arranged 
gallery was formally opened by their Exce¬ 
llencies the Viceroy and Countess of Elgin 
on the 20th January, 1805. It may interest 
llu! reader to note here the list of collection 
in brief which the gallery then possessed. 
Those were oil colour 87, water colour 96, 
engravings 18, chrome-lithographs 51, chalk 
and pencil 20, photographic and other works 
of art 06. 

One of the important events of our art 
movementa during the eighties of the last 
century was, by the way the publication of 
‘Silpa Kasumanjali’ (Hi the first of 

any vernacular art journal. It cam© out in 
the middle of 1885, on the day of Rathayatra 
(i^^fail) of 1292 B. 8, The lAtrodnotofy 
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notes of its first issue suggested for the first 
time that the art of drawing should have its 
inclusion in the sjrllabus for general educa- 
tion. The proposal could materialise three 
years later, in 1SS8, through further iiiilia- 
tion from Principal Jobbins. Put tfobbiiis 
had hardly the time to be jubilant over it. 
For he faced within itself a new problem to 
meet the demand of <jUulified teachers from 
this only institution of its kind. 

Mr. Jobbin's administration h.ad enabled 
him many such activities that had brought 
him credit. But he did not have that mental 
.^et up of Locke, Schaumburg or Ghilardi 
to be attracted with the ‘biilliauce’ of Indian 
design art. And thus, little of encourage- 
nient was there in his regime for this local 
trend. In the revised syllahns of .lobbiu 
we. lind no more mention of the freshly 
started fresco class of Ohitardi which was 
according to the J). P. I.’s report conducted 
'‘entirely on the principles of ancient Indian 
decorative art". All of Principal Jobbin’s 
endeavour was rather to inure the Indian 
student with the western method and trend. 
In this latter direction he l.aboured untiringly 
with all his sincerity and at length was 
’successful to find many ardent followers on 
this westernly path, flis regime however did 
not indicate on the whole any appreciable 
push forward easternly or westernly to 
denote an actual progress. The momentum 
thus gained through the energy infused by 
Locke seemed totally receded within Jobbin’s 
regime. Hence,' the infusion of a fresh 
vigour that was needed, and that actually 
happened just after. 

But before coming to that I would like 


to inscribe a few lines here on another out¬ 
standing figure in art of the later nineteenth, 
it was Annada Prosad Bagchi, a reputed 
artist of the lime who was a clo.se associate 
of all the five, Locke, Schaumburg, Ghilardi 
and Jobbin’.s and also of Havell as Head 
IMaster and who contributed lii.s important 
share In the administration As one of the 
earliest students under Locke he earned 
much prominence and at the tender age of 
eighteen he was sflectcd and sent to 
t)risfia to make drawings foi Dr, H. L. 
Mitra’ fumoms book n'he Anliqnitics of 
Orisia". He performod lids so nicely that 
afterwards he wa-, again chosen for iMitra's 
other volume on )5odb Gaya. ’Phe Hon'bln 
Sir Richard Temple said in hH addre.’.® at 
the closing of iST;-! Kvhibition The studies 
ol heads of one of il-i pupiL, B?.gohi, shov? 
remarkable merit and originality vory 
credilabK; to Bengal and Bougrths". About 
his career as a teacher we have also reports. 

Mr. Ghilardi by his olhciating capacity 
wrote in the annual report of ]S86-8li—“I 
sisould fail in my duty if 1 omitted to bring 
to notice the great advantage that the school 
derives from the nierit.s and special services 
of Ifead Master, Bal^u Annada Pro.sad Bagchi 
whose manner of fulfilling his duties is 
beyond praise. I hope that tlie Government 
may be induced to reward the merits of this 
talented teacher, who doe-s credit to the 
school. He has the soul of cn arti&t, above 
all ignorant prejudices, and I do not hesitate 
to place him first among Indian artists.” 

Annada Prosad had associated himself 
with all the art movements of his time, 
where his presence always radiated with the 
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glow of his oubtiitsding poreonality. Out- 
staudiiig al'io was hi^ organising quality and 
doptb of thinking wide)) Yff're revealed in the 
suggeslioii.s he made to give tho constitu¬ 
tional shape to the pro[)o.sed Hhjiraliya Kala 
iSamsad ( 'Bfa's'l? ^ ’I't ) Like (IhiLrdi he 
had also tho distinction of olViciating as tho 
head of the school. Also he had a group 
of talented disciples of his own. One 
most loving of his p>ipiis in the school and 
an important rigiirc also worthy to name 
was .ladav Cliandra Cliakravorfy who 
craditably assisted Mr. Bagchi as a teacher 
of the school. 

AnnaJi f’ro.sad in h!s death bed h.a.s 
shown e.xir“me anxieiv for the of ailing 
Jadav Chandra, But the pupil this ti)n« 
.stole a march upon Ids teacher to reach the 
immortal world aborit four days ahead of the 
ma.ster, although that was not made known 
to Annada Brosad iiplil his la-st breath. 

Annada Prosad expired on the 5th 
October, InOo, Tuesday, the day of Dm-ga 
Shashlhi ( ) of B. S. and ,ladav 

Chandra on tlu Friday that preceded. 

The other di'itingni.'^hed figure to name 
was Byama ('h;iran Sriiuani, akso an ex- 
stadent and afterwards the teacher in Geome- 
trical Drawing of tho school. Apart from 
being an artist Syama C'haraii was also an 
.acknowledged literateur of his time. IBs 
Simhal Vi|ay ( r?**) a drama written 

in Bengali on tho said conquest of Ceylon 
by the prince \'^i|a\}i Simha of Beng,al is still 
referred to in hirtorica! works on Bengali 
literature. Syama Charan perhaps was the 
only soul at that tiojf not to bo swayed away 
by the prevailing cra/.e for embracing every¬ 


thing European in art. fliving in an atmo¬ 
sphere so adverse and in the midst of all 
.such staunch followers of the western way 
he could still nurture in his mind a different 
trend of thought altogether. This bad led 
him to write and publish his other book- 
Aryyajatir Silpachatiiri f'lR&T'^ifT) 

although small but the first of any book 
written in Bougali in vernacular. In this 
work of seventy six neatly printed pages the 
author had endeavoured to throw some 
light on the remarkable art tradition of 
Aryan India. In the author's letter of dedi- 
cafiou of the book to primripal Locke 
he inserts the following lines—"this little 
book is intended to reflcci, though in a very 
small degree on the minds of my countrymen 
the lustre of the Artistic works of our vene¬ 
rable forefathers,” The occasional and 
appropriate <jnotntions ho made in his book 
sometimes from ancient texts speak of his 
scholarship. And the manner in which he 
puls forward his viewpoint indicates the depth 
of his thinking. About imitation of nature 
in art he says 

c“lf«1 nl? xtarcf <si1*ffai 

{ -2|fPa»‘B35 f'«a ) 

I 4'!l|f'W¥ f53l' 

iiTcf, 

-SI?! 

’Pf'si 1 c^rc^i 

nus «ri«r 

'sTffff <2(1^ 

w ji ^<(11 55!ri^ (?!*<' 

iiTi fir fpr? «ir« 
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t \ 

(^51*^ 'Sf^l"f "It* 

'e(?'-?!fc*tff ’t'3‘.T=» 

r«a f^r|5t S|^t"f 

^{j ai ’” 

f^sPT'^Rr, <5*. “iv-i !)) 

( Although itnitation is oocasionally 
justified in caf^e of porfcrature but if it is 
givun the prime t%H a rule the very epler'ln-u- 
is lost for all WO’ks of art. The creativity 
for an artist Is best explicated in itnaj/inative 
r 'presentatiou ; more freedom is exteiidsd 
to imagination more of the cherished goal is 
ohtaiued. If a poet to describe a mountain 
ones on naming all the ubjecta in it and ven¬ 
ture to give all their respective (juahties, and> 
in four of shifting away from the rule of 
uoiing ail that is imticed decides only to 
increase the size of the book by detailing the 
descriptions of each and everything tbere^ 
how ludicrous it would be to denote of his 
por'tic sense; and siiuilur to that for an 
artist who is only careful for a vivid imita¬ 
tion of what is seen is lower his creativeuess 
than to bring cretUt to his creation ). 

Late Baukim Chandra Chatterji devoted 
a full article to review this book in bis 
journal Bangadarsan the conclusive 

portion of which runs as follow:— 

“^lUrt *11(55 

fw I m f’il’tc? 'st^H 

§nrj:« i aiCi{ 1^363 
'S >*hC*ir5itT« 

^*1^, ^»t<i otn iftsfTi 4*iiaictjit i 

*ifiroct ’ffflcnsi 

6* 


WTsisI ’5$[ 'Sf^ 

>iTir»r i ’ 

'hWr't) 

i“We are however much pleased to go 
through this small book. There is no other 
book In Bengali on the subject, this being the 
first, of any attempt. It is evident from its 
coutent.«; that Sri Sriroani is himself a person 
thoroughly educated and is well apt in art 
rritipi.sm, and he has laboured much t</ bring 
(ut this vuliiine. The venture to make eO 
.iiaiiv (juotalioii!? from thh' small book, assum- 
iug that a .special introduction of it would 
bring deUght to the readers.'* 

Syama CLaran was the tirst among the 
‘natives’ to feel the necessity o*' Indiauising 
art training here obviously long before 
Havcll or Tagore. He conveyed this 
suggestions to Principal Locko and the 
latter had accepted it in principle. 
Abanindninatb himself mentioned of it 
and paid high tribute to Syama Charan 
in a specially written i^riicli in Bengali 
In Jahnavi, Sravan 1313 B. S. Wc come to 
know thr/t the Niitiuuol Council of 
Kducatiot? selre’tv* Syama Charan for 
te-iching art and the latter joined It. 

The above dismssiou has reached uh to a 
position nearer to behold the figure of 
another prominent ex-student. He was 
Saratdiandra Dev the biographer of A.iinada 
Bagohi. Although bis activitie-i as an 
artist is not much known Saratchaudra was 
also gifted on the literacy side. In addition 
to the above biography he edit^-d Silpa- 
Kusumanjaii (f%^ after its original 

edition Atnarcndralal. Moreover he had been 
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coQtributiug a very important article in that 
journal on ihe history of the metropolitan 
town Calcutta, undoubtly the first of any such 
attempts made in vernacular. The Silpa- 
kusumanjali did not survive much more than 
one and a half year aud with it Saratchan- 
dra's article saw its abrupt and unfortunate 
termination. 

Havkix, Tacjoiik Am) The Beaw.akknin*. 

A new phase of the history of the institu¬ 
tion was indicated and a new epoch of India’s 
art movement thus radiated from the eastern 
horizon of the country with the arrival of E,B. 
Havell as Principal (16th July, 1896). Not 
only an artist of distinction but an ardent 
scholar himself Mr. Havell dived into the 
deep of Indian thinking and collected real 
gems from its bottom by whose lustre he 
could behold the grace and charms of Indian 
Art forms, lie set out in right earnest to 
fulfil his mission of teaching his students to 
know and cultivate their own art and to 
proclaim to the world the greatness of India’s 
art tradition and the high level of her 
aesthetic sense. He was also sufficiently 
inspired iu this mission by Abaoindra Nath 
Tagore whom be invited to join the School, 
to accept the post of the Vice-Principal just 
to find a sturdy partner in his march to his 
cherished goal. In the first quinquennial 
report on the Public Instruction after his 
joining the school we find an extract from 
Principal’s Havell’s clear cut comments on 
the system of training hitherto followed. 'Fhe 
}>ortion runs thus :^‘‘The study of design, 
the foundation of all art was entirely ignored, 
and throughout the general drawing and 


painting classes the worst traditions of 
English provincial school of forty years ago 
were followed. There were no general 
classes for practical geometry, mechanical 
drawing and perspective. Oriental art was 
more or less ignored thereby taking the 
Indian students in a wrong direction” (Q. 
R.-1892-93-1896-97). And by the changes 
introduced it was claimed that a practical 

and efficient training will be given.” and 

in division (1) orisntal art will be the basis 
of all instructions given. All students will 
be instructed ornamental design, and success 
at the school will be the sole condition for 
the issue of certificates of proficiency. In 
division (2) greater attention will be given to 
the development of the students aptitude for 
the higher branches of painting aud .sculpture, 
and they will be brought much more quickly 
to the direct study of nature and the human 

figure.” (Ibid. pp. 108 109). Thus he 

brought a complete renovation to the 
syllabus. 

But Ilavell's endeavours were manifold 
one of such was to employ fresco artists 
from Jaipur to introduce the students to 
that living indigenous art of their own coun¬ 
try. By a series of fresco designs made with 
the help of those visiting instructors soon 
many mute walls were enlivened with bright 
colourful smiles to greet people around. 
Even now to-day the visitor would get that 
smiling reception from many of those art 
works at his very entrance into the lobby. 

We have reference to the fact some 
students trained in this art were commissiose J 
to decorate a room of one of the rich 
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citizens of the town. Mr. HaveJi however 
regretted that “no fair trial has been given 
to these persons by the Public Works 
Department tliough it has many sanitary and 
artistic advantages” I may mention here that 
Abanindra Nath himself had experimented 
on this Jaypur technii|ue of which his Kach 
() Devyani' on btg tile is now kept in the 
Indian Painting Section and another, “Radha- 
Krishna” is preserved in the art gallery of 
the Museum to enrich iis collection. 

On the floor of this institution and under 
the covering of iiavell's patronage 
Abaniiulra Nath inaugurated hts new art 
movement, afterwards known as the New 
fiengal .School of Painting to revitalise the 
art tradilinn of fndia. Besides Havcll in 
this new venture of Abanindra Nath came 
forward such personalities as poet 
Rubin dranath, A chary a .Jagadish Chandra, 
Dr. Auanda Coomar8wamy,M. Bomain Roliand 
SI'ter Niveoits, Shri O. C. Ganguly, 
Ramananda Cl atterjee, the artists’ eldest bro¬ 
ther Gaganendranath, as also James cousins, 
Sir John Wooddroff, II. E. The Earl of 
Roimldshay the Governor of the Province 
and they extended their benedictions and 
active support. 

A few lines about Nivedita, the devoted 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda may not be 
out of place here. Kor, she had a distinct 
role in the formation of this New Indian 
School, It will be altogether wrong to 
understand her only as a follower of her 
(raster’s religious path. SUtcr Nivedita, 
originally Miss Margaret Elisabeth Noble 
Vas an Irish lady and was the daughter of 
a jAromlnent, member of the Irish Soin Finn 


organisation. She had also her training in 
the technujue of political revolution in 
Rnssia under the famous Nihilist leader 
Kropotkin. In England she had directed 
secret revolutionary centres of the Irish 
freedom movement. In India also she had 
always been a great source of inspiration to 
the political revolutionaries of the early 
twentieth century. Bengal headed by 
Upadhyay Brahmabandhab and Sri Aurobindo 
Ghosh. But although closely associated with 

the political revolutionary activities 
throughout her career here, her master’s 
teaching never allowed her to loose sight of 
the still higher truth that a real revolution 
should not merely mean a struggle for poli¬ 
tical liberation, it Is something that has a 
greater scope beyond that limitation and 
which her master exempled !n his own life, 
FJence, this further truth wa.s also clear to 
Nivedita that to arouse the nation to come 
out of its age long subjugation is to reawaken 
it first to its bright past, its history, tradition 
and culture. Whenever and wherever any 
such movement was in the oiling sister 
Nivedita extended her active and moral 
support In the movement of restoring 
Indian art heritage of llavell and Tagore 
therefore Nivedita could find the same 
revolutionary seed which she always stood 
for. On art and art movement the Swamiji 
had but a few casual remarks although they 
contained some vital food for our thought. 
But his cerebral sphere, was too intensively 
preoccupied with other deep thinking for a 
mere exploitation of art. Nivedita compen¬ 
sated it greatly. Specially she associated 
herself very intimately with this branch of 
our cultural revolution. It would not be too 
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much to asdome that if the students of the 
New liullar; iScliool could find in Guru 
Aba' ii.dmiiaih an id 'al model for a teacher 
io iiniw'^ 'le.son, in Nivedita Ihfj could get 
;iu ideal njO'ild for the s'saping of tbe’r mind 
Hid fOul, And a d'‘ep impreabior' t < (his 
mould as we have seen bore Nandaia! 
Throughout his life ii~i«. The religious 
irend, the philanthropic aot'vities or political 
'neolvoincDt. of this pious lady never did 
hinder here taking deep Interest in this 
cultural revooulon (;f art. In 1907 lady 
Harrington I'rom England came down in this 
country to stuay and copy Ajanta frescos. 
U was the time when iNivi'dita was deeply 
entangled political revolutions and which 
ultimately neces.sitaled her to leave the Irdian 
..hore lor a period. Hut even then Niveuita 
did not lag bthind to lend hf - good counsel 
Jo the students of the Jiili '. School and 
pursuaded Nandalid, Asit Kuoi’r and Samar 
Gupta to accompany liarriegton in her 
miri'don This Ajanta niis-^ion appeared 
appareufiy to be a big step for these young 
aspirants a? also this art movement in their 
march forward. 

The other figure specially to name was 
Dr. Anaoda K. Coommaraswamy who came 
from an originally Indian family settled in 
Colombo, ( Vylon. At the death of his father 
;.t an ear'y age he went to England with hia 
t hiiatian aud British mother to be educated 
there. His edacatic.,.^1 career there culmi¬ 
nated with the Doctorate degree which he 
got in Geology from the University of 
liondon and he was back to Ceylon with the 
appointment as Director of Minerology. But 
be was not made for that. The wave of 
oational movement in India, political as also 


cultural moved him very much. But he was 
made to believe that '‘there can be no true 
roaii/ation of political unity until Indian 
life is .4gain inspired by the unity of the 
natiorod c ilture. With this belief he went 
deop into the study of history aud culture of 
the Indian people, its tradition, philosophy 
and art and aesthelict. aiid produced *^volurae8 
c’l’ writings te* aid not only Indian but the 
enlite art wond He v/as closely associated 
with the art •uovenHnt of Tagore and helped 
it in many w.ays Thjougli his active and Smoral 
support. Dr. Coomarswamy also gathered a 
rich collection of Indian art treasures but 
failing to get a .suitable buyer in India he 
was obliged io sell It to the Bo.^tou Mii.^ifum, 
U. S. A., for a new Indian art -^eetioo. 1 he 
authorities of the Boston AIuseunT also did 
not loose the opportunity to get the valuable 
service of this eminent scholar and appointed 
him as the keeper of this newly opened 
Indian Section. By his life long study Dr. 
Coomarswaniy not only rendered a valuable 
service to the Museum but with it he helped 
to elevate the position of cultural at d tiach- 
tional India in the Western world. His 
principal contribution include—I'he Banntr.' 
of Siva, Visva Karma, sedected Indian 
Drawing, History of India aud Indonetiaii 
Art, Simhalese Art and the great volome 
Rajput Painting. 

But his activities coold not and ought nof 
to be taken as anything near an advocacy ft 
Indianisation of the narrow sphere of natio¬ 
nality. His thought and feeling went further 
on, perhaps with the same footing with poet 
Rabindranatii’s world famous .books. The 
words he uttered through his writings could 
be reckoned of great value t^ the, 
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generati'on--“Patriotism is but a local interest 
--Great Souls have greater dpstinies to fnifil 

.The happiness of the human race is of 

more import to ua than any party triumph. 
The chosen people of the future can be no 
nation, no race, but an aristocracy of the 
whole world, in whom the vigour of European 
action will be united to the strenity ei 
Asiatic thought.” 

Abanin dr an atli had also around him a 
batch of e.'irnefcf .and talented students head 
ed by Siirendranath Ganguly and Nandala) 
IJose. Unfortunately Surendranath died a 
premature, death but we had the fortune to 
have Nsudalrd to be among us uotil recently 
v.hen he died after being a venerable octoge¬ 
narian. 

Many of these siicctssful students in the 
siibncqucut period spread out iu ditferent 
parts of the country to promote art and art 
consciousness of the people. With Nandalal 
Poet Rabindranath opened the Kala iihaban 
at Santiniketan in the year 11)2J to make it 
a great centre of art cultivation on the 
traditional line. And Kala Bhaban of 
Nandalal in its turn turned out such talents 
like Manindra Bhusan Gupta, Ramendranalh 
and Satyciidranatb Banerji who could rep.ay 
the debt their master owed to this in.stitution 
during bis studentship by rendering their 
unique service there. 

Among other ailurani of the Govt. School 
^f art belonging to this new Bengal School 
some also went to other parts as Principals 
of ‘provincial art schools. Asit Kumar 
Haider went to Lucknow, Sailendra Nath 
Dey to Jaipur and to Lahore went 
Samttreodra Nath Gupta. And another 


.Shri Promod Kumar Chatfopadhyay spent 
some 3 ears .at Masnlipatam as the principal 
of Andra .fatia Kalat-ala. Lately Kshitindra 
Natli Majurnder directed the newly opened 
line art beetion ol the Allahabad University 
and only recently he has retired after a long 
and precious service there. 

Thuo gradually the New Jiengal School 
cou’d extend ith activities to earn the claim 
for its recngtiif-alion as the Neo-Indian 
School of Painting in which name it was 
siibse<jiitntl 3 ' mentioned. Not only within 
the limits; of India, its name went beyond 
that. In the Qiiiucjnennial report of 11)17-22 
the educational commisEioner I. A. Kichy 
said “The Galeutta School has been instru¬ 
mental in creating a t-chool of Indian paint¬ 
ing the reputation of which now extends 
beyond the limith of India, 

Tlie .art gallery which then belonged to 
the school underwent a complete renovation 
and reorg.inisatio!) in Ilavell's hands, and 
Mr. Havel 1 giiidually acquired for it precious 
collections of Indian paintings, manuscripts 
and'i ibetan banner paintings, replacing the, 
third rate European specimens. The eollec- 
tioop now stands as pride of the art section 
of Indian Musema. There is a mention in 
the report of 1903 04 that the paintings of 
the Art gallery were visited by a party of 
.lapancse artists and art lovers who opined 
about the exhibits as “To be the best collec¬ 
tions of Indian Painting to be seen in 
India”. 

There were reciprocal contacts of art 
and culture between the two countries, India 
.Japan at that time. The celebrated Japanese 
artist and a venerated figure of Japan, 
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Kakujo Okakiira toureil India twice with 
a gap of ten years and he could reap a good 
harvest from the ludiau cultural field On 
Okakura’s initiative two other artists of that 
country, Taikwan, an acknowledged merit 
and Hisbida a rising } 0 iiiig 8 ter came down 
to India to learn Indian painting under 
Abanindranath. Among the works they 
executed Taikwan’s “Rashlila ’ created a stir 
among the art lovers here. Uhe painting 
was first presented to Abanindranath by the 
artist but in a lattr date Abanindranath was 
persuaded to part with it by the Japane.be 
Govt, who bought it back for the benefit of 
the .Japanese people. More visits from .lapan 
followed and we come to know two more names 
Vokaiyama who painted a figure of ‘Ivali’ 
and Katsuto who chose principally the themes 
from the Raraayaua and the Mahabharata. 
Wc know a'so about the counter vi^it of 
Rabindranath himself to that country along 
with NandalaJ and Mukul Dry of whom the 
latter was then only an young aspirant of art. 
In tlic annual report of IDOo-Ofi there is a 
mention of engaging in this “a Japanese 
artist from the 1 okyo Art iichool to give 
lessons in the .lapauese method of brush 
work and flower painting” 'Probably he 
was Taikwan). To enquire tnto the result¬ 
ant eflect we may refer to the facts, first, 
Okakura on his return brought a new trend 
in Japanese art in the name Bijit suin. On 
the other hand Tagore pecked up the 
Japanese wash process to aid the New School 
with the mixing up of that technique with 
his own. Abanindranath Tagore wrote about 
this in Bengali describing the process and 
its use. 

Painting on silk was also oue that came 
into use after the Japanese. Beginning with 


the veteran Iswari Prosad many Indian 
artists were inspired in this new venture. 

Many foreign artiste also took it to be a 
novelty to paint Indian subjects. Probably 
Havoll's "Ideals of Indian Art” lent this 
impetus to them ; to go for searching sub¬ 
jects from Indian themes. They were how¬ 
ever not discouraged rather given all 
facilities here. Prince Dara Sikho’s inclina- 
iiation towards 'lindu Philosophy and 
Sufism ns we know from history brought 
around him also a iiuruber'of fake Sadhus and 
Fakirs. Here also Havell’s love for Indian 
Yoga Philosophy had possibly given 
scope to such persons. Also in fact, in the 
writings of A. N. Tagore wc find one asucli 
Badhu to influence llavell. Now, one artist, 
a Unssiari lady ventured fruitlessly to paint 
the Bndbha. Although she was given on her 
request an entire room of the school building 
to leave her alone for a week and to worklj 
on the picture, the painting could only 
achieve, in the words of Nandalal “a perfec¬ 
tion in perspective," but failed to be a 
picture”. 

This new Bengal School imparted a great 
deal of impetus to enliven the art conscious¬ 
ness of the country and it has presented the 
nation with a number of artists whom the 
country is rightly proud of. It unques- 
tiouably now stands as a land mark in the 
history of Indian art. But notwithstanding 
all this, sometimes we are inclined to think 
that the country had expected and bad 
needed a more lasting stimulous from such 
an important art movement just capable to 
imbue a more progressive trend in her 
present day art activities. With a great 
tradition behind and wifh that added impetus 
she would have taken a leading |oIe ip the 
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ait movements of the world today tbau to re¬ 
establish her nineteenth century habit of 
copying the west to t|uench her inherent 
aesthetic thirst 

The Actions And Reactions OkI’iik 
New Movement 

Now, it will not be out of place today to 
make an attempt to find the possible reasons 
that prevented the new school from achiev¬ 
ing a further degree of success towards 
being au invaluable beacon light for the 
present time. A distance of about half a 
century from its inception may well give us 
good persp-'ctivo neifher too near to be hszy 
nor too far to be indistinct. 

I may not be misunderstood when I say 
that some reasons for above resided within 
the profundity of f'rincipal Havell’a alVec- 
tion for Indian art itself or in his sincere 
conviction about its superiority. It is not 
at all a que/ition of doubting the sincerity of 
his love or the merit of that cont-iction. But 
on the contrary it is only that his strong 
desire and enthusiasm to reinstating Indian 
art in its pristine glory led him to such 
activities and at such a time that although 
initially he gained from them much of his 
object, yet they invited an adverse reaction 
from a section not altogether negligible. It 
did not occur to him according to Shri Atul 
Bose “there was hardly any living tradition 
of art in the immediate past and hence the 
western contact is bound to affect expression 
in art.”i4) The time when Mr. Havell came 
as Principal of the School the craving for 
European art was fixed at its root fairly 
deep, and its aspirants had just begun to 
feel the satisfaction of achieving a fair 
amount of success. Insplte of the inadequacy 


of arrangement for such study iu the school 
some of them could show great promise in 
that foreign art to prove tin ir talents. A 
slow and tactful deal might have been more 
effective in persuading at least some of these 
talents to evince an active interest in this 
newer field of experiments of Indian tradi¬ 
tional lines. And in that case they would 
have been assets to the new school. A 
glaring instance was Rananda Gupta the out¬ 
standing third y«ar student who revolted and 
led a very successful etiidents strike and 
finally left the school to start his own Jubilee 
Academy of Art if! 1897 to protest against 
the manner of llavcllV Indiauisation. But 
the same Ranada Gupta was seen at a later 
period lifiteuing to Swami Vivekananda on 
the principles and sublimity of Indian 
art ideals. Swamiji’.s obhcrvation was in no 
way dissimilar to what Havel I had wanted 
to preach yet Ranada Gupta was not heai-d 
disputing with Swamiji, rather he listened 
to him with all reverence and was induced 
by the latter to depict the goddess Kali with 
her terrible aspect. But thes(‘ aspirants of 
‘Oil’ or portrait painting, many of whom 
for their recognition as artists had spent 
the best portion of thoii careers in the 
pursuit of European art did not naturally 
like to hear that all their endeavours were 
after nothing. Mr. Havell again procured 
a number of casts of the Indian iconographie 
sculpture for the study of his students, which 
wa.$ an undisputed necessity. But I am not 
sure that he did the right thing in throwing 
away the models of the Greek antiques and 
keeping them out of the reach. And again 
it was monumental deed indeed of Mr. Havell 
to acquire for the art gallery the preoioua 
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colledioiH of medieval ludiaii L’uiiitiug and 
Tibetan baiituii^. Hut his outhllaia!^^n did 
not rest there, ffe pulled down all the (ne- 
vioas exibit-i of western examples : some of 
which were ol eonriidei’able value and which 
had eoutribiitcd a Jot of inspiration to the 
student ol western aeadcMuic art. 'I'hi.s was 
ei ongh to wound further the lattei’s feeling 
and sentimet.t. 

The country in a sense had snllered from 
(in inferiority eotuplex and self ft'rg<''fiilness 
in respect of her art. Hut still, it will be 
only an exaggeration of tact to say there was 
none among the Indians conscious of hi*, 
country's art tradition. Mr. Uavell gave an 
illuminatliig di-.cr,urse in the Cheitanya 
L’brary on the greatne.'S ol India's cultural 
tradition. In it also, he < ,*itiei/''d and .aee,u«ed 
the educated Indian lor his ignorance of 
and indiiferenee to his own culture. This 
lecture was received none too warmly in all 
quarterfc. it w:i.s sarcastically commented 
upon in the colu.ns of tiie Bengali periodical 
on art—‘.Silpa OSah'.tya.’ Tne editor said 
Mr. Havel! said nothing new. He fiiither 
claimed that hi" paper liad long been discu¬ 
ssing the same issues, but since the vfi’y naiue 
thing came from a European they might 
receive greater attention. Tlie comnieii'atoc 
seems to have been Maninatha Natli Chakia- 
varty, one of the leading tlgurcs among the 
contemporary artists and the fouuder~princi- 
p-al of Indian \it School. Tboie might be a 
smack of a personal animosity in the criti¬ 
cism. The fact is, as we know from the 
lines within the cemrrenf itself I that the 
comment itself ; that the Government had 
deputed Mr. Ilavell to piupiire and report 
on the admissibility of grant of money iii 


favour of Indian Art School. Mi. Havell's 
report was adverse Jo the it sli'iition. Natu¬ 
rally the Eitunder-Principal ihe cpph.cant 
institution had no reason to I>e fnamonred 
of Mr. Havcll. Hut Mr. Chakravarty was 
nevertheless an authority on art in those 
days and had written .some valuable books 
on the subject. Himself a good artist aud 
one of those who advocated art education in 
the European I mo so he was opp. sed to tiuj 
Indianisation of the syt-teui of training in the 
Government School. Tl.e personal reason 
.stated above was only an added factor. It 
was also a fact that though Mr. Chakiavarly 
had a bias for western training in art, -he had 
at the same time profound legard lor the 
great art tradition ol his country VVh' liave 
oUvOn seen liim taking up his pen to stoutly 
defend tljo merits of Indian art against any 
adversn criticivir frrru wes'.ern ‘.eholars. If 
he wrote articles on the We.stern theory of 
perspective or on the colour theory of the 
westerners he wrote also on Indian iconome- 
try ((noting Silpaniti^^ara, Hrabat ISumhita 
or ISukrauiti etc. and also on sculpture 
and aichitecture. And we have seen 

this champion of western system working 
haruioniouviy in different art orga¬ 

nizations hand in hand with persons of the 
Indian School like .Dr, A. N. Tagore, O. N. 
Tagore, O. C. Gangoly and others. He acted 
a.s Asstt Secretary of the organization 
Bangiya Kala Samsad, the name of which 
was suggested by poet Habindrnnnth who 
presided over its Second Session (the other 
meetings of it were presided by A. N. Tagore 
and (Jpendra Kishorc Roy Chowdbury ), We 
have also seen Dr. A. N- Tagdre being con¬ 
gratulated bv Manmatba Nath's paper ‘SUpa 
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() Sahltya' on his taking over charge aa 
Principal of the Oovorninont School nf Art 
after Mr. Havell’s departure and referred 
to Abanindraoath as 'our great friend’. 

It would have been highly advantageouh 
therefore to the new school had it been 
possible (o persuade this versatile genius and 
admirer of India’s tradition, Mr. (.'hakra- 
vorty to join hands with the promoters of 
tins new movoin<>nt. Hut instead of that we 
found, along with some real talents of course 
a number of tncdiocrith s flocked ui d< r the 
banner of this New Indian School. The 
result was that instead of pronniting the 
cause for which the benner stood, some of 
tluiu lowered its prestige or hindered its 
j)rogrctiH. At this stage I am co .srrained to 
i-ay that the modern Indian School again 
could not make a foivoful headway owing 
to its non inelnsion of the other two princi 
pal brancheii of visual creative art, sculpture 
and architecture which are also admittedly 
the pride and glory of India’s artistic 
achievement. 

My preceding observations are of course 
intended only for our inforuiaTioii and 
Kiiidanee and not with any idea of underrating 
the ideological merits of the movement nor 
for disparaging in the least the supreme 
Value of Mr. Havell’s work. Indeed, if 
Indian art today is able to find a honoured 
place in the world of art it is due mainly to 
the exertions and endeavour of Mr. ITavcll. 

Also we have seen befor» two of our 
iormer Principals prior to Mr. Tl.ivell, 
Schaumburg and Ghilardi had also thair 
i^inds, as already mentioned, susceptible to 
the high qualities of Indian decorative motifs. 
They too "felf the necessity of reinstating 


Indian Decorative Art” in the school in its 
original brilliancy but conid not put it into 
practice for fear of strong opposition for the 
stiidf'nt.s themselves. liut Mr. Uavell bad 
not only the susceptible niiud but also the 
courage and strigbt-forwardness to enforce 
in practice what he felt to be right; whereas 
Messrs. Schaumburg and Ghilardi with all 
their pious intention just hesitated on the 
threehold withoiit entering into the new field 
they had envis.agcd. That straightforwardness 
of Mr. Havel) prompted him to throw the 
door wide open for himself without thinking 
of any fevoiitiiality. Now whichever shape 
the history had taken from it straight 
forwardness is ever deemed as a quality and 
never a diiiwback. 

I 1 I Aiiiiada Jivani—S<tratchandru Dev. 

(L*. Ibid. 

(3) Report of 1S70-7] 

(4) To explain the dilliculties of inducing 
students t:iking to the traditional 
line Principal Solomon of the Bombay 
School also made an importani analysis 
even at a Isl^r piTiod. He said the students 
“come, from the same social class from which 
the university Htudents are drawn undtfaattheir 
eyes have been accustomed from early 
childhood to sop nature through the illustra¬ 
tions in school books and other works drawn 
according to western conventions with the 
result that they can hardly be made to 
imitate the style of Indian pictures. Herein 
they merely reflect the taste of the cultured 
classes whose houses are frequently full of 
European pictures possessing no artistic 
value whatever.” (Quinquennial Review 
IP07-12). 

(5) So far we nnderstand Mr. Gupta’s 
endeavour to paint the goddess, although he 
honestly did not achieve success. His long 
practice of the western academic principle 
possibly stood between this and his new 
endeavour and its attainment. 

( To be continued ) 
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The entire banking sector of the country 
is composed of the following :— 

1. The Reserve Bank of India ; 

2. The State Bank of India and its 
subsidiaries ; 

3. The Scheduled Commercial Banks ; 

+. Non-Schcduled Commercial Banks ; 

5. Cooperative Banks and the Cooperative 
Land Mortgage Banks, and 

6 . Indigenous bankers and money lenders. 
Each component of the banking sector 

caters to the needs of different sectors of 
society, trade, commerce and industry. Barring 
the Reserve Bank, the State Bank and its 
subsidiaries, which belong to the nationalised 


sector, the other components belong to the 
private sector. (Some are being nationalised 
now.—Ed. M.R.) 

The bank performs various functions in a 
country’s economy. They assist the economy 
at the stages of production, exchange and 
distribution. These functions are :— 

(i) Collection of deposits, (ii) Lending of 
these deposits, (iii) Collection and payment 
of cheques, bills, notes, dividend warrants, 
etc. (iv) Investments (v) Foreign Exchange 
services, (vi) Agency services and other 
services like executors, trustees, etc. An idea 
about the different types and amount of credit 
given, may be had from table 1. :— 


TABLE I. 

Comparative Study of Indians Banks. 



Type 

Total 

Credit 



deposits 

by Banks 



1960-61 

65-66 

1 . 

Scheduled 




Trade Banks 

1526.21 

2600.41 

2 . 

Foreign Banks 

217.85 

349.42 

3. 

Govt. Cooperative 




Banks having a/c 




in Reserve bank. 

34.94 

62.28 

4. 

Non*scheduled 




Banks 

42.67 

23.82 


(Rupecss in Grores) 
Capital in Public Sector 


Increase 

1960-61 

1965-66 

% 

70 

1085.59 

2006.60 

85 

60 

233.75 

281.54 

20 

78 

62.08 

267.86 

331 

-^5 

29.11 

14.14 

—52 
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Besides other banks in the banking struc¬ 
ture of our country, Scheduled commercial 
banks have been playing a significant role in 
the financial system. Scheduled banks have 
taken a wide variety of activities to serve their 
ultimate customers. Deposits, advances, and 
investments of these banks may be seen at a 
glance in Table : 2. It shows that since 1960- 
61 there has been a continuous and significant 
increase in their volume of services and the 
transactions made, which as a matter of fact is 
a sign of economic development of a nation, 

(See Table 2 page No 772) 

India has classed itself as a Socialistic State. 
This connotes that there will be public control 
over public activities. Tn India, the type of 
socialism is different from others. In our 
country. State recognises two sectors. The 
Public Sector, that of the state, and the private 
sector, composed of ‘individual and coopera¬ 
tive bodies’. 

The public sector banking owns one-third 
of the total banking resources of the country, 
while the private sector two third. The issue 
is now that the private sector banks must l^e 
taken over by the public Sector . This has 
been opposed because a complete nationalised 
banking system implies a denial of the princi¬ 
ples of a mixed economy where both sectors 
are complementary, cooperate, co-exist and 
compete. 

If banks are nationalised, the present 
competitive set will go and it will result in a 
state monopoly of banking. In regard to a 
tnonopoHstic set up in banking considerations 
of economy and operation, management and 
planning are mooted and may be examined. 

The most fancied argument for nationalisa- 
tton is this on concentration of economic wealth 
^nd power in few hands. It is argued that 


banks are controlled by few big business houses 
or a powerful group of individuals. They 
not only dictate the lending polices, they also 
get a good chance of the profits. The sum 
total of these benefits result in wealth accumu¬ 
lating on the side, wealth being added to the 
wealthy and power to the powerful, thus 
creating a “Parallel” Government. 

The niain object of a Socialistic State is to 
reduce disparities in wealth so that it may be 
more equitably distributed among the popula¬ 
tion. Even the Indian Constitution seeks to 
provide, ‘‘that the operation of the economic 
system docs not result in concentration of 
wealth and means of production to the common 
detriment”. But as it had been happening 
control of banks by business houses and indivi¬ 
duals register results which are diametrically 
opposed to this ideal. 

The Mahalanobis Commitec appointed by 
the Government of India to probe into the 
distribution of wealth; seems to have come to 
the conclusion that “liberal loans by banks 
and other financial institutions have fostered 
the trend towards concentration”. This refers 
not only to banks but to other financial institu¬ 
tion run by the Government like L.I.C.; I.F.G., 
I.C.I.C., N.I.D.C., S.F.C.’s etc. Again, an Ex- 
Governor of the Reserve Bank ;^of India has 
remarked that, “one of the structural features 
of Indian banking is the concentration of 
power which in some cases is enormous in 
relation to the capital employed. From time 
to time, we come across cases in which a 
family or a group has got full controlling inte¬ 
rest in a bank”. 

Some quantities relating to concen¬ 
tration of wealth in the country have been 
published. According to Reserve Bank of 
India’s Survey of 1960,0.5% of share holders 
accounted for 56’5./’ of the total value of 
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shares in 70 private companies with a paid up 
value of Rs. 212 crores ( i, c. market value of 
Rs. 417 crores). 

The Mahalanobis Committee has brought 
to light that 1‘5% of all dividend receivers in 
the country accounted for as much as 34.6% 
of the total dividends assessed in 1959-60. 

S omc more information is available in support 
Less than 10% of peasantry owned less than 
one acre of land. The top 20% owned 50% 
of the total land. 53% of the directorships 
were heid by top ten companies and 150 
directors held 7366 directorships. The national 
inco me and the people of lower levels got less 
than one percent. Twenty families control as 
many as 1070 companies with a sh are capital 
of Rs. 352 crores. What is happening 
therefore, is : burden on poorer classcss is 
becoming more acute- 

Banking is a personal and human relation¬ 
ship between the banker and the customer. 
Banks take personal interest in their consti¬ 
tuents and are known for the personalised 
services which they offer. Banking is a business 
of mutual confidence. Government recently 
found that only one out of more than 80./’ of 
its big undertakings viz: The Hindustan 
Machine Tools was working efficiently. In a 
complete nationalised banking sector, there b 
reason to believe that efficiency will go down 
unless radical steps are taken to prevent this. 

Advocates of nationalisation have made 
the point that the rate of mobilisation of 
deposits in relation to the total wealth in the 
country has not been what could have been 
achieved under a nationalised set up with 
extensive net work of offices and other advan> 
tages it would command. 

Secret reserves have become an integral part 
of our banking which is patterned on British to 


practices. Looking at it from the angle of 
supporters of nationalisation despite all what 
is necessary about it, would seem proper for 
those to be disclosed in the balance 'sheets, 
Further, it is argued that the secret reserves arc 
vast and are used in the interest of manage¬ 
ment against the interests of depositors. If 
banking is nationalised these secret reserves 
will be available for productive and plan pur¬ 
poses which they are not now. In complete 
nationalised sector, it will not be necessary to 
make any excessive provision and the old 
theory of secret reserves will be cast abroad. 

The malpractices, frauds, manipulations 
brought to light by those who support nationa* 
lisation are mainly the following: 

1. Extra credit facilities than their 
resources warrant; 

2. Disregard of sound cannons of banking 
in granting facilities to their concerns, 
business associates, relatives etc.; 

3. Spread over of funds in different banks 
to the maximum extent to evade taxes 
on interest; 

4. Under and over invoicing of exports 
and imports ; 

5. Kite flying or accommodation bills 
which do not represent any movement 
of commodities keep on circulating ; 

6 . Clean credit facilities granted merely 
on the supposed exchange TRANSAC¬ 
TIONS BY PURCHASE OF CHE- 
QTJES FROM TOURISTS; 
FOREIGN VISITORS etc. and 

7. Negotiating these above through banks 
and in contravention of foreign exchange 
regulations. 

Nationalisation, it is said, will put a hault 
these malpractices because there will be 
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complete control on the banking industry, from 
one nerve centre. 

It has been argued that the contribution 
of banks to the expansion of Agriculture, 
Co-operation, and Co-operatives, small scale 
Industries has been insignificant in relation to 
the resources at their command. In March 
1968, Scheduled Banks advanced Rs. 2095 


crores, while the amount 
scale Industries and Co 

was only Rs. 108.45 croi.. w. 

Agriculture, only a 0.2./- finance is done by 
the Banks. Table; 3 gives a true picture of 
distribution of bank credits to various sectors, 
viz : industry, commerce, finance, personal, 
agriculture, government and others. 


TABLE : 3. 


Distribution of Bank Credits to various sectors by Scheduled Banks 

(Rs. in Crores 


Sector 

March 

1951 

March 

1956 

April 

1961 

March 

1966 

March 

1967 

Remarks 

Industry 

198.9 

285.7 

663.8 

1471.0 

1748.0 

Industry has been given top 

Commerce 

210 6 

36.0 

373.2 

502.3 

526.5 

most priority while agricul- 

Finance 

74 0 

12.7 

67.1 

77.6 

96.7 

ture seems to be the most 

Personal 

39.7 

6.8 

87.9 

107.8 

114.5 

neglected field in distribu- 

Agriculture 

12.4 

2.1 

40.5 

56.5 

56.7 

tion of the bank credits. A 

Govt. 

• . 

• . 

■ • 

• . 

13.1 

legitimate equation is need- 

Others 

49.0 

8.4 

73.7 

131.6 

161.8 

ed for better development 
of our country. 

Total 

584.6 

351.7 

1306.2 

2346.8 

2717.3 



A continuous increase has been observed in 
some important industries which may perhaps 
be attributed to the emphasis laid by the 
Planning Commission during the Second Five 
Year Plan period. This, however good a 


sign of our economic development, seems to be 
unequal distribution, looking at the neglected 
agricultural finance; which in turn, needs 
more efforts and help to develop. The increase 
in selected industries is shown below in Table 4 


TABLE:4 


Increase in Advances to Selected Industries (In Crores of Rs.) 


Industry 

April 1961 

March *66 

March ’66 

March ’67 


over 

over 

over 

over 


March ’56 

April '61 

March ’56 

March '66* 

1. Increase in total bank 

credit 

536.0 

1040.6 

1576.6 

370.5 

2, Increase in advances 

378.2 

807,2 

1185.4 

277.0 

to Industry: of which 

a. Cotton textiles 

82.4 

139.3 

221.7 

15.6 

b. Iron & Steel 

26.2 

41.6 

67.8 

23.6 

c. Engineering 

89.5 

252.9 

342.4 

57.5 

d. Sugar 

51.1 

22.6 

73.7 

15.5 

e. Paper & paper products 

• ■ 

24.4 

* « 

5.8 

f. Ch^icals & Dyes 

22.7 

48.6 

71.3 

10.4 

g. Cement 

16.0 

9.0 

25.0 

1.9 
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It is suggested that nationalisation will 
ensure the needs of these sectors and gaps of 
country’s economic system will be bridged. 

Finance Minister, Shri Dcsai, stated : The 
time was not opportune nor would nationa¬ 
lisation achieve any thing more than the transfer 
of the private sector. What was needed was to 
enlarge the pool of available resources for 
defence and development in an environment 
of expansion. The Reserve Bank had exhaus¬ 
tive powers to control banks operations in the 
country and if necessary, these could be 
extended in the light of experience. 

In ipractically all arguments, it will be 
found that the banks in the private sector have 
done or are now doing all the activities which 
arc expected of a nationalised institution. In 
the coming years they can be expected to 
march ahead swiftly and speedily in such 
matters as finance to small industries, agricul¬ 
ture, grant of medium term loans, expansion of 
banking facilities to rural areas and mobilisa¬ 
tion of deposits. If they declare secret reserves 
or supply, detailed information about them to 
government to be treated as confidential, or 
deposit these amounts in ‘Secret’ Accounts 
with the Reserve Bank or provide for those 
Reserves with the approval of the Reserve 
Bank, one of the main arguments against them 
will be removed. 

As will be observed most of the arguments 
for nationalisation of banks spring from the 
ineffectiveness of policies of government, 
government agencies or the Reserve Bank of 
India, rather than from the working of private 
sector banks and at first, though it appears 
desirable to ensure the success of these policies 
for the healthy growth of banking in the 
Country, if these can’t succeed, nationalisation 
will not. 


The Finance Minister’s statement in the 
January ‘68 session of Lok Sabha and in 
Congress session at Faridabad in 1969 about 
the Social Control over commercial banks 
reflects the perennial efforts which have been 
made by the government to find a ‘Golden Mean’ 
between the free enterprises and nationalisation 
or between the private sector and the public 
sector. 

At present, the question before Parliament 
and the public is not a so simple one as that of 
Section 36 A. B. in the proposed Banking 
Laws { Amendment Bill) for extension of 
Social Control over banks; passed or not; but 
whether the action will allow political forces, 
to take command of the key industry of 
banking as an instrument to achieve national 
disruption under the garb of fighting for trade 
union rights. 

At a recent session of A. I. C. C. held at 
Bangalore, a wide controversy took place 
regarding nationlisation of commercial banks. 
Shri Desai had a sound footing for explaining 
the things in their right perspective. He 
mentioned that only a year of social control , 
bad passed and that too alone needs good 
amount of ‘trial’. He further remarked that 
the objective of both those who wante<d 
nationalisation and those favouring social 
control of banks was to utilise bank credits to 
fulfil our social goals; and to help India's 
economic devlopment not only faster but in ,, 
the manner desired by us. 

To those who doubted the achievements of 
the Socialist goal, Shri Desai said nowhere in 
the World could a goal be reached quickly. 
“Moreover, by the movement we are nearer the 
goal, the horizons expand according to human 
development and the needs of human 
society”. 
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As a matt'er of fact the banks arc entering a 
new era which will throw up some more 
challenging tasks in the changing socio- 
economic and political climate of the Country, 
All the commercial banks in the true sense of 
the term, implementing the philosophy of 
social control which, in essence, implies look¬ 
ing after the interests of all sections of 
society. 

At this take-ofi' state of the Country’s 
economic development, the Prime Minister’s 
suggestion that commercial banks should be 
nationalised probably influenced by “Young 
Turks” of the Congress Party, is most inoppor¬ 
tune and bereft of any constructive thinking. 
It is further feared that Nationalisation would 
not only paralyse our economy, impair the 
efficiency of working and cause considerable 
inconveniences to the depositors but also drive 
away the deposits from the banking field. 

The government wants the private sector to 
function but attempts constantly to curb the 
profit incentive, Nationalisation is accepted in 
principle in certain sectors but government is 


not sure whether efficient management will be 
established or not. The present problems of 
the economy can’t be solved either by just 
curbing the private sector or formally extend¬ 
ing the public sector. The need is for creation 
of conditions and formation of policies which 
will remove the private sector from socially 
undcsircable activities. 
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Current Affairs 


Assam Agitation 

Tlie Assamese want another oil refinery in 
their Stale and they are agitating to force the 
Government to agree in a manner which is 
leading to mass arrests of Assamese Second 
refinery agitators. The setting up of a second 
refinery in Assam will no doubt help the 
Assamese to secure more employment and to 
get contract and other business of a profitable 
kind. But that will happen to the Bihar 
people or to the Bengalis if the second refinery 
is set up in Bihar or Bengal. As the Govern¬ 
ment of India will set up the refinery, they 
may naturally locate the refinery in any place 
where, in their opinion, such national economic 
development will be most equitable. The 
Assamese may say that the crude oil comes 
from Assam therefore its refinement should be 
c-irried out in Assam too ; but other states 
will ask who pays for the refined oil ! It will 
then be found that Bengal or Maharastra 
buys most of the products of the refineries. 
A State which produces the raw materials of 
any type of factory cannot necessarily demand 
the setting up of such factories within the limits 
of that State. There arc other considerations, 
such as provision of capital, marketing of 
the finished products, avoiding concentration 
of productive centres for military reasons, 
nearness to frontiers of probable enemy terri¬ 
tories, supply of skilled workers, physical 
conditions like rain fall and atmospheric 
moisture etc. etc. The reasons for locating 
the additional refinery outside the State must 
he (airly convfiicing. The Assamese however 



think that forcing a demand by courting 
arrest is more convincing. The general public 
however, assume that attempts to force a 
demand always symptomisc the want of convin¬ 
cing arguments in favour of the demand. 
Use of force, even of the non-violent variety, 
should always come after all efforts to achieve 
the objective by argument fail. Otherwise 
the whole thing becomes as irrational and 
unlawful as a “Gherao” or a spectacular 
squatting on the road or railway line, 
h^lahatma Gandhi initiated these methods df 
fighting the British imperialists long after a 
galaxy of brilliant men had proved the case 
for Indian independence to the exploiters of 
India. Gokhale, Surendranath Banerjee, 
Motilal Nehru, Chittaranjan Das, J. J. 
Sunderland, Ramananda Ghatter'ce and many 
others had proved over and over again that 
the British had no right to be in India. When 
all arguments were exhausted and failed to 
induce the British to move out : other methods 
violent as well as non-violent, were tried by 
other great leaders among whom were Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose and Mahatma Gandhi. > 
Those who adopt violent or non-violent 
methods now-a-days to get what they want 
must always remember that they should 
never forget to produce convincing arguments 
before indulging in stone throwing or squatting 
on roads. Force as such is no argument and 
should never be used unless all rational and 
lawful methods arc proved unsuccessful. 

Fire at the Bose Institute 

Theft was a chance outbreak of fire at 


4 
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the Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose Institute, 
Calcutta, some time ago. The fire broke out 
in the Chemical Laboratory of the Institute 
and much valuable material and some irreplace¬ 
able records of research work were destroyed 
before the Fire Brigade could come and put 
it out. They encountered the usual difficul¬ 
ties of supply of water and abundance of 
piled up junk and litter in the back approaches 
of the Institute, but somehow managed to 
put out the tire. The Police are now investi¬ 
gating into the probable cause of the fire and 
we arc sure it will be found to be an electrical 
short circuit or an accidentally brought 
about chemical action. If various chemicals 
are stored in bottles some may be upset by 
rats or blow up naturally and mix with 
other stuff producing great heat and fire. 
Electrical short circuits arc becoming more 
common too as the quality of insulation is 
deteriorating due to the negligence of the 
manufacturers of electrical goods and their love 
of making extra profits. The cause of the fire may 
be found but will any action betaken to prevent 
recurrence of such conflagrations by prosecu¬ 
tion of the persons whose acts of omission 
or commission led to this particular incident ? 
Electricians, bearers handling chemicals in a 
haphazard manner, dealers supplying highly 
inflammable material *in cheap and easily 

breakable containers.all such irresponsible 

persons may be at the root of such accidents. 
The loss of records cannot be made good. 
Some action however should be taken to 
make the future safer. 

Land Reform 

The right of Tenants over the Land they 
hold by payment of rent has been admitted 
by Indian Law since the last four decades. 
In Bengal land Tenure had been very stable 


for nearly two hundred years. But that 
stability of tenancy right mainly referred 
to the Tenants in Chief of the Government. 
Sub-tenants too could not be pushed out of 
their holdings so long as they paid their 
rent. Nor could the rent be increased. In 
the Nineteen hundred fifties the rights of 
Tenants in Chief, who were known as the 
zamindars, were abolished and the Sub- 
Tenants, who were the actual tillers of the 
soil or occupiers of the land for which they 
paid rent, became direct Tenants of the 
government who were the ultimate owners of 
all land- The Zemindari abolition was a 
great step forward in land reform and this 
removal of middlemen between the actual 
tenant and the government created a kind of 
nationalisation in point of right of landlord- 
ship. But many Zamindars made transfers 
of ownership in favour of their trusted rela¬ 
tions and subordinates and actually remained 
owners of large areas far in excess of the legal 
ceiling established by law. The tillers of the 
soil were made to admit that they were the 
paid servants of the land owners who lived 
by cultivation of their lands. This position 
still continues and the government are trying 
their hardest to make the tillers of the soil 
the owners of the lands. But even assuming 
that in many cases actual tillers will obtain 
ownership rights, what will happen if the 
tiller wants to retire and get his land culti¬ 
vated by paid men ? By a strict application 
of the principle that only actual cultivators 
can own land, there should be changes io 
ownership as frequently as one cultivator 
retires and gives his land to another for culti* 
vation. The legal heirs of cultivators may 
not find if convenient to take up the work of 
cultivation. So that very soon the ownership 
of land will mean pothing. If India has pOO 
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million acres of cultivated land with about 200 
million owners of those land, the annual turn 
over of owners may be as high as 25/30 
millions. The work of transferring owner¬ 
ship and making necessary alteration in the 
records ol ownership may cost a lot of money. 
The government will have to set up a vast 
organisation to make records, settle disputes 
and arrange about agricultural assets other 
than land. Supposing a man owns ten acres 
of land and has had a well dug, cottages 
built, granary set up and invested in bullocks, 
ploughs and o ther implements; what will 
happen if his appointed cultivators cannot pay 
for the well, the cottages, the husking imple¬ 
ments, ploughs, bullocks and all the rest of 
it ? Mere willingness to pay rent or the 
mere fact of change of ownership of the 
cultivated land in government records should 
not make him owner of all the paraphernalia 
that the previous owner might have spent 
large sums of money to build, instal and 
acquire. I’hat previous owner might have 
secured tenancy of the land on which he dug 
the well and built his granary and dwelling 
huts, as a separate Transaction with the 
government. If he ceased to cultivate land, 
would he also cease to be a well, granary and 
cottage owner ? Such problems will make 
things difiicult for the government. In many 
cases actual cultivators will be just agricul¬ 
tural labour who may not even be residents of 
the villages ( mouzas) to which the lands 
belonged. Some will be from other States 
too. If the owners of the land engaged these 
cultivating workers for cash salaries they would 
be just paid labourers ; but if they preferred to 
Work for a share of the crop they would be¬ 
come owners of the land ! It will perhaps be 
necessary to make a change of ownership 
conditional upon buying up of the cottages 


and other movable and immovable assets of 
the farm as a whole. But, then again, the 
owner of the cotttages may have a grocery 
shop or an oil press *in his cottage. He will 
then be a shop keeper, the owner of a cottage 
industry and, also, a owner cultivator of some 
land. How will government sort ‘all this 
out * 

Communal Riots 

In our youth, that is during the early years 
of the century, communal riots as such, were 
unknown. We witnessed accasional fights 
between up country Muslims and ganja smo¬ 
king Hindus of a certain class in the Burra 
Bazar area of Calcutta. Other people looked 
on when these aggressive elements e.xclianged 
blows. Not until the Muslim League cult 
developed under the leadership of Mr. Zinnah 
was there ever a “total” communal riot. As 
far as we remember the first all out communal 
riot took place in Calcutta in 1926. The 
British always enco'uraged and fostered Hindu 
—Muslim disunity and in 1926 they perhaps, 
employed larger forces of agents provocateurs 
in order to drag everybody into the strife. 
The British wanted to rule India and Hindu- 
Muslim disunity helped them to continue 
their overlordship ip India. Those who pro¬ 
voked the riots w6rc paid for the dirty work 
they did. 

Now in 1969, when Hindus fight Muslims 
in various parts of India, who could probably 
profit by such happenings ? Not the Indian 
government. They are discredited by it and 
they spend a lot of money to put a stop to 
this sort of fight. We cannot therefore con¬ 
sider the Indian government as suspects. 
There may be some Indian Hindus and 
Muslims who hate one another so bitterly that 
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they want to fight. But how is it that such 
extreme hatred remains unidentified and 
unexpressed for years at a time f That 
explanation does not hold water. Particu¬ 
larly when such rioting breaks out suddenly 
in some remote corner of India without rhyme 
or reason. Do any political parties organise 
communal riots ? They may, but which one 
and why ? This suspicion also Will not be 
proved correct. The only explanation that 
can be entertained is the one about Pakistan 
encourasing disunity among Hindus and 
Muslims in India. Pakistan has many paid 
agents in India and one of the things they 
did regularly was stimulating communial 
discord. Pakistan gains by Hindu-Muslim 
disunity in India and the Indian police have 
evidence that Pakistan does employ agents 
provocateurs in India to foment hatred 
between Hindus and Muslims. We should 
watch out for the people who might be in the 
pay of Pakistan to destroy Hindu-Muslim 
unity. 

Pakistan as Protector of Islam 

Pakistan was born of a false assumption 
which was that the Muslims of India were a 
different nation with a different languai^e and 
culture. In fact India never had any Muslim 
language or literature, nor did she have any 
special Muslim dance, music, painting, archi¬ 
tecture, furniture, textiles or anything else 
of a fundamental cultural significance. 
Pakistan was created by the British imperia¬ 
lists to divide India and to make it weaker 
than it would have been as a single undivided 
independent country. The Pakistanis with 
their fondness for the pork eating, aetheistic 
Chinese cannot really be great supporters of 
Islam ; but they always act in a manner which 
suggests, that Islam depends greatly on 


Pakistan for its growth and protection. If 
one asks what happened to the Muslims of 
China and the Mosques in which they wor¬ 
shipped ; the Pakistanis will not be able to 
give any satisfactory answer. For millions of 
Chinese Muslims have just ceased to be 
Muslims and who knows anything about 
their fate ? The Pakistanis show great inte¬ 
rest in any communal disturbances that take 
place in India. They even ask for Pakistani 
Missions of enquiry to be allowed to visit the 
disturbed areas. This is perhaps done with 
a view to discover how many pro-Pakistanis 
took part in the riots and how many more 
could be won over to act as Pakistani agents 
in the future. Pakistan also docs propaganda 
throughout the world minimising the importa¬ 
nce of India as a home of Musalmans. There 
are more Muslims in India than there are in the 
various Arabic countries. India also has given 
the highest Political positions to the Muslims, 
while Pakistan has been an oppressor of non- 
Muslims in every way. From her own tittitude 
towards non-Muslims, Pakistan cannot find 
fault with any nation about its treatment of 
religious minorities. But she is ever eager to 
find fault with India for her alleged unfair 
treatment of religious minorities. This 
allegation is of course, entirely made by 
Pakistan. The facts arc quite the opposite, 
for, if anything, India treats her minorities 
specially favourably. Many Islamic States 
consider Pakistan as unfriendly and try to 
cultivate India’s friendship rather than that of 
the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. They are 
right too; for Pakistan may or may not be a 
great sponsor of Islam; but she is utterly 
un-trustworthy as a friend and an ally. She 
has already ratted out of her anti-Russian 
alliances and has tried to bargain for favour 
with all the big powers. Even China is npw 
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uncertain as to Pakistans basic loyalties. The 
Russians grant small favours to Pakistan to 
develop an advantageous intimacy with her. 
The U. S. A. do the same. Pakistan of course 
is nobody’s friend and her one aira-in-life is 
to gain advantages through betrayals. Unfortu¬ 
nately for her, this has now been found out. 

Religious Urges of a Secular State 

India is a secular Democratic Republic. 
India has therefore no ofllcial religious or 
vSectarion Policy; either internally or inter¬ 
nationally. The Government toleates all 
performance of religious Ceremonies in so far 
as such practice do not interfere with the 
Constitutional rights of any body. In such 
circumstances there should have been no 
necessity for India to go out of her way to seek 
an invitation to the Rabat Islamic Summit 
Conference which was called by the Muslims 
of several countries to discuss the attack on the 
on the al Aqsa mosque. Knowing 
that men like Yahya Khan were leading 
lights of the Conference. India should never 
have tried to participate in it. For if the 
Conference had called for a Zihad, India would 
have got into a very peculiar position. She 
could neither take part in a holy war nor 
refuse to join if without offending her Muslim 
nationals. So where was the necessity for 
gate crashing into an Islamic summit by send¬ 
ing an official delegation ? It was an utterly 
unwise and unjustifiable decision for which 
some one should be rapped on the knuckles. 
For wherever there are any open or secret 
Foreign influences at work; India should be 
doubly cautious aboutprbtccting her honourable 


position in international conferences. Pakistan 
and some other hirelings are inspizipd by 
Foreign Powers to lower India’s prestige inter¬ 
nationally, and in this particular case, these 
anti Indian countries first managed to have an 
invitation sent to India to join the summit 
officially and when India, fell into the trap, 
Yahya Khan managed to create a scene at 
the confcreticc for the exclusion of the Indian 
delegation. Some other Islamic Countries 
joined the Pakistani leader to manage this highly 
insulting withdrawal of a ‘unanimous’ invitation 
and the Indian delegation returned to New 
Delhi with a blackened face. We do not think 
India had ever had any such experience in an 
international conference and no matter how 
New Delhi tries to construe this slap in the 
face as a pat on the back intelligent Indians will 
feel the insult very strongly and expect India 
to retaliate. India should change her habit 
of getting mixed up with the politics of all 
kinds of half-baked’ nations many of which 
are blatantly the creations of foreign 
blocs. 

The Indian Government has recently 
recruited many cabinet members who are not 
mature, far sighted and clever at detecting 
intentions and objectives. Statesmanly wisdom 
and diplomatic insight cannot be acquired by 
getting one’s name printed frequently on the 
front page of newspapers; nor through any 
push from the top. India has many enemies 
and India’s Foreign Office cannot afford to 
have any hasty and trusting souls in it. 
Overeagerness to be photographed or to be in 
the news with internationally famous persons, 
is a disqualification in persons who watch 
over the country’s foreign relations. 



EMILY DICKINSON'S ART AND SENSIBILITY 


SARBESWAR DAS 


The Church Psalmody^ and Psalms & Hymns 
and Selections- were both largely based on 
Psalms, Hymns and Spiritual Songs of Isaac 
Watte. But a number of hymns published in 
Psalms & Hymns and Selections were not includ¬ 
ed in Church Psalmody. Besides, many hymns 
appeared in it with substantial alterations in 
their texts. The compilers of Church Psalmody 
wrote in the preface : “Omissions, abridge¬ 
ments, alterations and changes in the arrange¬ 
ment of stanzas have...been made with 
freedom, whenever it appeared that the piece 
could thereby be improved.”’ However, a 
comparative study of the texts of the hymns 
which appear in both the anthologies and a 
close examination of the hymns or parts of 
hymns omitted in Church Psalmody make it 
evident that Emily must have found herself 
more at home with Psalms & Hymns and Selec¬ 
tions invariably used by her spiritual mentor, 
the Rev. Mr. Wordsworth, than with Church 
Psalmody.^ 

The “object and expectation” of the compi¬ 
lers of Church Psalmody as set forth in the 
preface appear quite significant. ‘ As to the 
Matter of lyric poetry”, they held that “the 
sentiments and imagery should he grave, 
dignified and conformed to the tastes and 
habits of the age.”'^ They also thought that 
“all familiar and fondling epithets,or forms of 
expression, applied to cither person of the 
Godhead should be avoided, as bringing with 
them associations highly unfavourable to pure 
devotional feeling.”'' As to the structure, they 
preferred the “plain style.They further 
wrote: “All inversions and artificial arrange¬ 
ments of the words, all paranthetical, involved, 
or otherwise intricate clauses, together with all 


long sentences, and ambiguous and obscure 

words, arc to be avoided.The words should 

be easy of enunciation and capable of being dwelt 
upon, without seeming harsh and unnatural,”'’ 
Obviously they omitted a number of hymns 
and abridged or otherwise substantially 
altered the texts of several other hymns 
because they found in them what they consi¬ 
dered to be improprieties in structure and 
matter. Emily’s poetry reveals almost ail the 
elements considered objectionable by the 
compilers of Church Psalmody. With her 
volatile temper, she is alternately grave and 
flippant in her poetry. In many of her poems 
she employs “familiar and fondling epithets 
or forms of expression” with regard to Jesus 
Christ. Her style is not plain. It bears 
affinity to the style of the metaphysical poets 
of the seventeenth century. Inversions paren¬ 
theses, harsh words, “abrupt transitions”", 
and “anticlimactic structure”^" which the 
compilers of Church Psalmody condemned arc 
fairly common to her poetry. So it is possible 
that she liked the hymns not included in 
Church Psalmody. 

In Psalms & Hymns Selections, the hymns of 
Watts were apparently published in their origi¬ 
nal forms. Emily also “had access to her 
mother’s book, Mr. Watts' Hymns (1810).”!’ She 
must have been particularly impressed by the 
writings of Watte. Frail in physique like 
Emily, Isaac Watts, in his youth “had to 
strive for his intellectual and religious life’’**, 
and “reared amidst Puritan rigour and strict¬ 
ness, without the deeper Puritan piety he had 
to struggle to develop his natural inclinations 
to charity and freedom, and stood firmly for 
his own opinions.” This sense of(j|trife gave 
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a fbrc« and an intensity, and at times a deep 
element of pathos to his hymns which, there¬ 
fore, must have appealed to Emily’s sensitive 
heart. The “natural inclination to charity 
and freedom” which Watts had, expressed 
itself in a “softened Puritan spirit”and 
Emily, herself a rebel against Calvinistic 
orthodoxy, must have appreciated it. There 
is an anecdote that once in his childhood, 
Watts suddenly burst into irreverent laughter 
at the time of the family prayer because “he 
saw a mouse run up the bell rope by the tire 
sidc.”^"> He made the following rhyme on 
It; 

A mouse for want of better stairs 
Ran up a rope to say his prayers.^'' 

This rhyme reminds us of some lesson in a 
poem of Emily : 

Papa above ! 

Regard a Mouse 
O’ erpowered by the Cat ! 

Reserve within thy kingdom 
A “Mansion” for the Rat! (fbl) 

James Davidson has illustrated how 
‘‘Emily Dickinson uses the Wattsian forms 
almost exclusively.” ’’ He also points out how 
she uses “the same sort of half-rime” as Watts 
uses, “although to a more exaggerated 
extent.’’^*^ 

Turning to a close examination of the 
hymns, we find that the hymn t23 in Psalms 
& Hymns and Selections has eight stanzas 
whereas in Church Psalmody, it has only three 
stanzas. In the original hymn, Watts 
writes : 

The smilings of thy face 
How amiable they are ! 

’Tis heaven to rest in thine embrace. 

And no where else but there. 

Probably the idea of resting in Divine 
embrace expressed in this stanza was consider¬ 
ed improper as it seemed to be bringing with 
it “association highly unfavourable to pure 
^^evotjonai feeliog.*’^^ So the stanza was 


omitted by the compilers of Church Psalmody. 
To Emily, however, this idea could not have 
appeared improper for she herself expresses 
the longing of her soul to become the bride of 
Divinity in poemt 472. In stanza 5 of the 
same hymn Watts writes : 

If God his residence remove 
Or but conceal his face. 

Probably these lines were considered as ’ too 
flippant for a devotional lyric and so the 
stanza in which they occur was omitted in 
Church Psalmody. Emily writes very similar 
lines in poem f413 : 

If God could make a visit— 

Or ever took a Nap— 

The hymn f56 was not included in Church 
Psalmody probably because of the frank and 
apparently irreligious confession of doubt in 
it. It was also probably viewed as belonging 
to the category of revival hymns “that wear 
the aspect of condoling with the sinner, 
tending to divert his thoughts 
from his guilt to his calamity, and 
occasioning in him a high state of agreeable 
sympathetic excitement.”-'’ But Emily, 
wavering between doubt and faith, would 
have surely understood and sympathised with 
the sentiments expressed in the hymn. She 
reveals the struggle in her heart between doubt 
and faith in the poems 1^93, 1532, ti58, and 
t5. 

The following lines of the first stanza of 
that hymn have a Dickinsonian ring about 
them : 

Then tell me, gracious God, is mine 
A contrite heart, or no ? 

We arc reminded of the closing lines of 
Emily’s poem t502 : 

Say, Jesus Christ of Nazareth— 

Hast thou no Arm for Me ? 

In the hymn t290 which was not included 
in Church Psalmody; Montgomery writes : 

Prayer is the simplest of speech 
That infant lips can try ; 
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Emily writes in poem t576 : 

I prayed at first, a little Girl 
Because they told me so— 

In the same hymn, Montgomery describes 
prayer ^*<|fce*ijiward glancing of an eye”, 
“the talilimeil attains that reach, the Majesty 
on 

Emily writes in poem t564 : 

God grows above—so those who pray 
Horizons—must ascend. 

Emily thus expresses the same idea as we 
find in the hymn, but she does so in her 
strikingly personal idiom. This personal 
idiom of hers is illustrated in another poem 
on prayer : 

Prayer is the little implement 
Through which men reach 
Where presence— is denied them, 

They fling their speech. 

By means of it—in God’s Ear— 

If then He hear— 

This seems the Apparatus 
Comprised in Prayer— 

Here again the idea is not very different 
from the idea expressed in the hymn. But 
Emily uses a conversational rhythm and 
introduces words like “implement"’. 
“Apparatus” which make the poem appear 
prosaic. Here is no unqualified faith in the 
fruitfulness of prayer. The introduction of 
the conditional clause. “If then He hear” 
suggests that Emily is not quite sure that God 
would hear her prayer. 

In the hymn, Montgomery says that 
prayers arc offered “when none but God is 
near.” This idea that utter isolation from the 
rest of the world is conducive to communing 
with God also appears in a poem of Emily : 

The Soul’s Superior instants 
Occur to Her—alone 
When friend—and Earth’s occasion 
Have infinite withdrawn—{t306) 

In the Church Psalmocfy the following lines 
of hymn t324 have been omitted ; 


Here would we end our quest; 

Alone are found in Thee 
The life of perfect love, the rest 
Of immortality. 

Emily, too, seems to express the idea of 
“rest of immortality” after a long period of 
quest in the following lines : 

In the peaceful west, 

Many the sails at rest— 

The anchors fast— 

Thither I pilot thee — 

Land Ho ! Eternity ! 

Ashore at last ! (14) 

In another poem Emily writes ; 

That I shall love always— 

I argue thee 
That love is life— 

And life hath Immortality. 

In the hymn t482, which does not find a 
place in Church Psalmody, a bright Sabbath 
morning is described. The hymn opens with 
the lines ; 

The rosy light is dawning 
Upon the mountain's brow j 
Thereafter the idea of offering prayer to 
God is introduced. Emily writing on “the 
different Signs” that “Heaven” has to her, 
says : 

..at Dawn 

A mighty look runs round the World 
And settles in the Hills— (t575) 

In the hymn we come accross striking 
description of the landscape ; 

The Landscape lately shrouded 
By evening’s paler ray, 

Smiles beauteous and unclouded, 

Before the eye of day. 

The same idea of apparently dead land* 
scape coming to life again appears to be 
implied in the following lines of Emily : 

And yet, how still the Landscape stands ! 
How nonchalant ^he He<{|^| 

Mif the “ResurtecUpai’'^5^ ' 

., Yf&e nothing Vopy stlahK® ? ,4t7^) * 
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In the hymn which has not been 

included in Church Psalmody, Stcnnct writes on 
the prospects of heaven ; 

There generous fruits, that never fall 
On trees immortal grow. 

To Emily, ‘•Heaven” at times appears like 
"The Orchard, the sun is on.” {1578 ) 

The hymn t67l (Meditations of Heaven) and 
the hymn f66l ( Longing for Heaven ) have not 
been included in Church Psalmody. The hymn 
t67l opens with the Jiiics: 

My thoughts surmount these lower skies, 
And look within the veil; 

In the hymn t66I, Havt calls upon 
"Immortal Dove” to take them, "Beyond, 
beyond this lower sky/up where eternal ages 
roll”. 

This idea of surmounting the lower skies to 
reach heaven occurs in a slightly different form 
in one of the poems of Emily, she writes: 

But, Moon, and Star 
Though you’re very far— 

There is one-farther than you-(t239) 

Beside, Emily was too much in love with 
life to consider heaven more interesting always. 
In one her poems she writes: 

Ah, the bewildering thread: 

The Tapestries of Paradise 
So notcicssly-arc made : (t278) 

It was in moments of great bitterness in lil'e 
that she looked forward to the prosp)ects of 
heaven. But the path to it ever appeared 
thorny. Watts in the hymn 1^66 { Heaven 
traced though Sorrow ) describes the journey to 
heaven through pain and suffering. It is 
interesting to observe that in Church Psalmody 
the title of the hymn has been chaged to The 
Life a Pllgrlmage/^^ Most of the stanzas of the 
original hymn have been omitted probably 
because they are too passionate and bitter in 
tone. The hymn so transformed appears on 
the whole very optimistic. But to Emily, it 
seems, the original hymn must have appealed 
nv>re. 

9 


In the hymn, as it is found in Psalms & 
Hymns and Selections Waas desedbes the path 
to heaven in the following way ; 

But princely thorns th“Oagh all the 
ground. 

And mortal poisons grow; 

Emily writes iu one of her poems: 

T was the old-road-through paiii- 
That unfrequented-one- 
With many a turn-and thorii- 
Thai stops-ut Heaven- (1344) 

Watts,further writes in his hymn: 

Sec the kind angels, at the gaiCs, 

Inviting us to comej 

There Jesus, the forei ..nner, waits 

To welcome traveilers home. 

Emily writes; 

Midnight :-Good Nigh: • 1 Lc.ar them call 
I'he Angels bustle in the Hall- 
Sofily my Future climbs the Stair, 

I fumble at my Childhood’s prayer 
So soon to be a Child no inoi 
Eternity, I’lu coming-Sir, 

Savior-I’ve seen the face-before . (t46l) 

Emily virtually repeats the ideas piesent in 
the hymn. But the is more personal. 
The rhythm of her verse conveys the mood of 
exaltation and e.xcicemenl fcjt by her at the 
prospect of being received by the ‘Savior’ ard 
his attendant angei>. A dramatic element is 
discernible. 

The hymn t625, which has not found a 
place in Church Psalmody, has its parallel as it 
were, in Emily’s poem |499. Botli deal with 
the theme of separation from near and dear 
ones caused by death. In both we ge» accounts 
of the blissful worlds beyond death. The hymn 
begins with the lines: 

Friend after friend departs; 

Who has not lost a friend J 
Emily expresses the same idea in her own 
unique way ; 

Those fair-fictitious people- 
The women-plucked away 
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From our familiar Lifetime' 

The Men of Ivory- 

In the h) mn the world beyond death is 
dcicribed in conventional language- 
Beyond the flight of time, 

Beyond the reign of death, 

I’here surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath; 

In her poem, Emily writes; 

We trust-in places perfectcr- 
Inheriling delight 
Beyond our faint Conjecture 
Our dizzy Estimate 

This idea of a future world is repeated by 
Emily in the opening lines of another poem 
of hers ; 

This World is not a Conclusion, 

A Species stands beyond (t501) 

But Emily hardly remains steady in her 
faith in the happy life beyond. “Faith slips” 
and the poem ends with a cynical sense of 
unquenchable sorrow. 

In the hymn Death and Resurrection (t643) 
we come across the following lines 

Then love’s soft tight o’er every age 
Shall send its mildest rays 
And the long silent dust shall liursl 
Witli shouts of endless piaisc, 

Emily, too has similar ideas. 

Love is like Life -merely longer 
Love is like Death, during the Grave 
Love is the fellow of the Resurrection 
Scooping up the Dust and chanting “Live !’ 
In the texts of several hymns in Psalms & 
Hymns and Selections, the words “flesh” and 
“bone” occur. But in Church Psalmody versi¬ 
ons of these hyrns, those words appear to have 
been substituted by some other words. Pro¬ 
bably they were considered too harsh for the 
hymns. 

In the hymn fill of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Psalmody, we come across the following lines : 
Breaks through clouds of flesh and sense 
And dwells in heavenly light- 


In Church Psalmody, the corresponding 
lines are the following : 

It pierces through the veil of sense 
And dwells in heavenly light.-- 

Similarly in the original version of the 
hymn t622, we find the lines : 

There the dear flesh of Jesus lay, 

And left a long perfume. 

In Church Psalmody, the corresponding lines 
are the following : 

’T wat, there the Savior’s body lay 
And left a long perfume.-' 

It was probably because of this objection 
to the use of the word “flesh” that the third 
stanza of the hymn f 277 was omitted in the 
Church Psalmody version of the hymn. 

Similarly in the last stan/a of the hymn 
1-637, we have the following lines : 

'I’hc bones which underneath thee lie 
Shall live for heaven--or hell.-'* 

It is significant that the words “flesh”-’ 
and “bone”-' occur in many poems of Emily. 

I'he hymn fGSO probably did not find a 
place in Church Psalmody because of the vio¬ 
lence of emotion expressed in it. The suffer¬ 
ing of the sinners is poignantly described in 
the hymn ; 

The sinners taste the second death 
And would, but can’t expire. 

For Emily, hell, it appears, is not something 
beyond this world. It is here in this life on 
earth that men suffer for their sins. She 
describes this suffering of the sinners in the 
following lines : 

The Heart asks Pleasure—first 
And then--Excuse from Pain'— 

And then—those little Anodynes 
That deaden suffering— 

And then—to go to sleep-- 
And then—if it should be— 

The will of its Inquisitor 

The privilege to die. (t536 ) 

In another poem Emily writes : • 
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Severer Triumph- by Himself 
Experienced—who pass 
Acquitted - from that Naked Bar- - 
Jehovah’s Countenance ( ■)'4[i5 ) 

Thus Emily is as much conscious of the terrors 
ol judgment as the writers of the hymns 1619 
and fbys. But she expresses herself with a sertse 
of economy of the words that gives greater point 
and ciTect to her sentiments. 

The hymn t614 deals with the swift passage 
of lime . 

Mv’ days, my weeks, luy months, my years 
Fly rapid as the whirling spheres 
Around the steady pole ! 
l ime, like the tide, its motion keeyjs 
'll]! I must laiiiK li througfi boundless flecps, 
Before the endless ages roll. 

F-mily, too, writes on the same ; 

J could not prove tlic ^'cars had feet - 
Yet coniidciit they run 
Am [, from symptoms that are ])ast 
.And Series that me done- - 
I find my feet had further Goals 
I smile upon the Aims 
'I'hat felt so ample - Yesterday 
'Today’s- -have vaster claims, ( 1o63 ) 
The theme of Christ’s love for man and the 
reciprocal love ot man for him appe-ars in the 
liymns 1344, 1420 and Probably these 

hymns were not included in Church Psalmody 
because of the passionate intensity of some 
words and phrases in them. However, these 
liyrnns must have appealed to Emily who 
expresses in some of her poems a desire for a 
loving and personal relationship with God. 

Davidson suggests that “much of what is 
regarded as metaphysical in Emily Dickinson” 
might have been “derived more from Watts 
than from the seventeenth century poets” In 
the.hymns of Isaac Wafts, forceful imagery 
and intense passion arc to be met with. Occa¬ 
sionally also we come across dramatic elements 
and conversational rhythm ,in them. But at 
tjmes the hymns of other writers, too, display 


elements which we ordinarily associated with 
the poetry of Donne. The closing lines of the 
hymn 156 are significant ; 

O, make the heart rejoice or ache 
Decide this doubt for me : 

And if it be not broken, break 
And heal it, if it be. 

In one of his sonnets, Donne writes : 

Batter my heart, thrcc-pcraoned God ; 

for you 

As yet but knock, breathe, shine, and 

Seek to mend ; 

'That I may rise, and stand, Overthrow 

me, and bend 

Your force to break, blow, burn, and 

make me new.”' 

1 forme’s phrase ■'three-personed God” has 
Its parallal in the phrase “Tire blessed 'Three 
in One’’ appearing in the hymn IG?!. In the 
hymn fjM a lypical metaphysical image is to 
be noticed • 

My days, my weeks, my months, my 

years, 

l ly rapid as the whirling spheres 
Around the steady pule. 

It may be observed that all these instances 
of metaphysical elements come from the 
hymns whicli were excluded by the compilers 
of Church Psalmody. 

Emily must have liked these metaphysical 
elements in the hymns, ft is not certain 
whether she had sufficient acquaintance with 
the poetry of the seventeenth century writers. 
Bur a line in one of her poems seems to echo 
a line of Donne, In poem t432, she writes : 

I need no further .Vrgue— 

That statement of the I.ord 
Is not a controvertible— 

He told me Death was death— 

At the close of one of his sonnets, Donne 
writes ; 

One .short step past, we wake eternally, 
And Death shall be no more; Death, thou 

shall die.^*' 
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The pror’ominant rharacteristic of meta< 
physical poeriy, accord’ug to Dr. Johnson is 
“discordici Cvnicors ; a combination of dissb 
inilar images or tliscovery of occult 
rescn-bli-nct-s in thin.ts apparently unlike.”'" 
We find a striking exA'.iplc of it in one of the 
poems of r.nuiy . 

T God could make a visit ¬ 
or ever took a Nap -- 
So not to see us - but the y say 
Himself—a Telescope, (t‘413) 

Many more are to be found in other 
poems. 

Emily’s was a sensibility more complex 
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IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 

( 7 ) 


Thpre wflre several Rongs that evening. 
Many were snrig by the girls, and finally, 
Rabindranath himself sang two. There waa 
no specific programme afterwards, except 
general conversation. Food was there in 
plenty and the gnests made good nee of it. 
Sri Rrojendranath Real was present that 
evening. A couple of days later, the poet 
returned to ftantiketan. 

That was in 1017, and we visited the 
ashram soon afterwards, for the Bengali new 
year celebrations. It was a very small 
group of about four men, my sister and T, 
and one more girl. She was Prasanta 
Ohandra's sister Nilima. The train was not 
crowded and we reached Bolpur station at 
four in the afternoon. No one knew of our 
coming, BO there was no one waiting at the 
station for us. Anyway, we had no trouble 
finding a horse-carriage, which trotted off 
with us, while the men walked along. lu 
those days the coachmen did not know what 
Was Santiniketan, and were always directed 
to 'Kanch Bangla’, literally ‘the Glass House’. 
The temple at the ashram was known by this 
name. As we drove on, we wondered where 
we would put op, and how surprised our 
friends would be. The coachman solved 
o«r problems by driving the carriage straight 
to the small house ^rhere the poet lived then. 
Actually, we bad aslccd him to stop near the 


main road. The poet was, most probably, 
having tea. Hearing the crunching of 
carriage wheels, he rushed out to ace who It 
was. AVe also saw Hemlata Devi coming 
out behind him. We got down from the 
carriage to touch their feet. Rabindranath 
was looking unwell ; he had patches of 
eczema on Hr cheeks. But no illness could 
ever darken his cheerful expression. After 
chatting for a while with us, he turned to 
Hemlata Dovi and -^aid, “Bowma, do give our 
guests some fruit and other things,” As he 
went inside again, we sat down to eat, 
according to his wishes. The other ladies 
of the household came in now, to meet us. 
Afeanwhiip, the mca in our group had arriv¬ 
ed, and Rabindranath called them in also. 
When the guests came out to the verandah— 
after refreshments, Nepalbabu. was also there. 
Rabindranath laughed and said, “Look what 
you have done, Sir ! you invite guests and 
then disappear. Luckily, I was here to treat 
your guests to some fruits.” After some time 
Nepalbabu said, “Gome, I shall guide you 

to the guest hou«e.” Rabindranath retorted, 
“They know the place well enough.” 

We were to attend the special prayers 

for the last day of the year, that evening. 
Hurrying into the guest house, we started 
unpacking and getting ready. Coming down 
a littlh later, we found that we still had some 
time. We went around visiting our frieuds 
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in the professors' quarters. As wc were 
cominf out of Nepalbabu’s rooms, we saw the 
poet walking through the Sal-grove towards 
the temple. We followed behijid, although 
some of us could not keep up his pace. The 
poet disappeared from our view and soon the 
prayer beJl starffd ringing. Reaching the 
temple, we sat down outside, behind the 
acharya’s seat. 1'hore w-'is a glimmering of 
candle-light in front of the singers, all else 
was d,»rk, Th(‘ teachers, the students and a 
few guests, came iu griuluaily, to take their 
seats. The bell stopped ringing and 
Rabindranath entered to t.oke the aeharya’s 
seat. 

The first song was, “.\Iore sandhyay tunii 
sundara beshey eshccho, tomay.a korigo 
namashkar.” Thi.s wa.s sung by Diriondra- 
nath and Roma Devi. I'lio service was 
conducted entirely by Ibibiiidranath. The 
sermon wa.s on the place of sorrow iu the 
human condition. We are not able to rid 
this earth of suffering Instead, we 
should accept and welcome it—not 
because it merely hurts us, but because it 
carries to u.s the message of the eternal. 

There were two more songs at the end, 
one bUDg by Dinendranath and lionia Devi 
and the last by the school boys. 

After the prayers, a gentleman carrying 
a lantern, guided us to Santiiaketan Bhavan. 
The three of us sat .and talked to each other, 
until Meera Devi came to take us to her 
quarters. The poet used to live in a tiny 
room on the top floor of ‘Dehali', His study 
was an even smaller cubicle next to it, and 
his sitting room was the open terrace, or the 
narrow strip of a verandah. The groand 


floor was the living quarters of Meera 
Devi’s family. 

Wc went upstairs when Rabindranath 
called for iis. The terrace was quite dark 
tlten, but no one seemed to mind the dark¬ 
ness. Many of the guests were present 
there, so we also sat down in a corner. 
The discussion was on the cult of Nation¬ 
alism. Ife Imd then just returned from 
America—be mentioned all that be had not 
liked about that counlrv. Then the discus¬ 
sion veered towards collectivism and indivi¬ 
dualism. A jit Kumar t’hakravarty would 
oeeasslonly voice his di«agr(;emcrit. 

Wo were lucky -he also gave us a song. 
In those days- whatever the occasion may 
be for a meeting with Rabindranath—none 
released kirn without the .satisfaction of 
hearing him sing. ‘Tomar bhiibon-jora 
ashonkbani hridoy majliay bichao ani', we 
heard for tho first time that evening. The 
ashram boys used to start their day with 
a song and end it with another. After this 
song, they got up to go back, humming it all 
the way. 

Now we were called to dinner, and 
therefore, had to go also. Wo were dining 
at Dinubibu's place, where Kamala Devi 
took csre of us. The gentlemen had already 
started eating when we arrived. Wo eat 
down on the other corner of the verandah. 
The terrace meeting had come to a close and 
the poet had now come down. Coming near 
iiB he said, “you are In the next batch, are 
you ? That is the fun of being a girl—you 
serve tho men first, but take all the lef^overfl 
at the end 1’ But he had not liked the idea 
at all. He spoke softly to Eamala Devi, 
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"Thtire is plenty of room, why not 
serve the girls also Kamala Devi 
‘started making quick arrangements. Return¬ 
ing to us, the poet said, “I e:!cpressed my 
views, 80 well to you—now, look ! She hie 
upset it all !" We knew, of course, wlio 
had really upset it. 

After dinner we returned to the guest' 
house, with Nepalbabu. The New year 
prayers would begin at 1. 5U, in the morning. 
We wished to be there in time - it waa also 
a very warm night ~ so w»^ could not sleep 
at all. The guest house had tall trees, all 
around it, in those days—it is so much more 
bare now. We rose from bed, even before it 
was light, listening to the singing of so many 
birds. After a few minutes, we beard the 
boys singing their first song—“Amaray di 
tomar hatay, nuton koray nuton pratay. 

We got ready for the morning prayers. 
Outside, the stars were fading, the lightest 
tinge of a sunrise could be seen on the 
eastern sky. 

As we came down we heard the bell. fJut 
the sound was quite diHerent from the 
usual. When wc came near the temple we 
-iaw that it was a Japanese gong- the poet 
had brought it along from Japan. 

I remember one song sung for the New 
year festival ‘i’antho tumi, Panthojaner 
shakha hay'. There were many songs, sung 
maialy by the ashram boys. After the 
prayers Rabindranath left the temple rather 
quickly - many of us folt disappointed, not 
hsing able to touch his feet. 

After breakfast we moved about the 
ashram: We eaw the poet taking tea with 
gentiemea guests, Wo went to see 


Shaiiabala, who was unwell then. Returning, 

we saw the poet sitting alone ; his guests 

had gone. Our feeling of deprivation, 

earlier in the morning, was mnob eased when 

we entered his room now and touched his 

teot. Rabindranath told us that he would 

read to us, in the afternoon, hia article 

called “To women.” lie had written this for 

a gathering of women, when he was abioad. 

% 

We were to meet him at Dinubabu^s p'aco, 
in the afternoon. As we were returning to 
the gnest house, wc saw a group of boys 
under the Sal trees, singing with great gusto, 
“Tumi jay shtirer agiin lagiay dilay more 
pranay ” A Santbal boy, wearing a hibiscus 
garland on hie hair, Mas playing his flute be¬ 
side them. Seeing u.s, the boys dragged 
out a col ton rug and spread it out for u?. 
Wo sat and li'^tened to same more soiigs. 

Ijater wc went to lunch with Kamala 
Devi. As the reading was to be held, later 
in the afternoon, at the saino place, we did 
not return to the guest house in the 
trying heat. Meera D .'vi called us into her 
quarters, which were clojc by and we rested 
there for a while. 

All of a sudden Santoshbabu turned up 
there, saying, ‘‘Strange What are you doing 
here? Gurudev is wailing at Santiniketan 
Hhavan the reading should start now. The 
others are there already.” We were quite 
surprised at the changed plans, xinyway, 
we hurriedly returned with .Santoshbabu. 

We reached the place to find the poet 
waiting for us. He started reading out his 
essay the moment we sat down. It was not 
too long, BO the discussions started soon 
after. Men were mentioned in the essay as 
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‘the big cre:itures.’ Rabindranath remarked 
later, “Dinii feels a bit embarrassed, when- 
ever 1 read this ont," 

Ajitkuraar Chakravarti now spoke out 
his long list of grievances against women. 
To dear the air of all ill feeling, the poet 
joked, “Look, how he is condemning all of 
you ! Don’t invite him to your dinners any 
more.” He then spoke feelingly about the 
excellent nurses, who had taken care of him, 
in M nurdiig homo, in England. 

Afterwards, he read out his essay on the 
‘Cult of Nationalism.’ A discussion began 
even after this. Some thought of its possible 
publication in ‘The Modern Review.’ 

Rabindranath left us after proinisiug us 
a musical evening at Dinubabu’s open 
verandah. We wont for a walk sifter this, 
and strolled around the fields and lanes with 
Nepalbabu. Later, when it was dark, we 
visited the librsiry. iSomehow, we missed the 
songs Once we hoard that there shall be no 
songs that evening. Later we were told that 
no one could inform u‘>, in time, about the 
song session. We decided to demand a com¬ 
pensation the next day, and so retired for 
the night, h'or more comfort we slept in the 
open terrace. 


We woke up early, for a walk towards 
Shuriil, where there was a ruined man.sion, 
known as “Cheap Saheb's Kuthi.” But the 
fierce sun was raging already—-so we decided 
to walk down to Parul-Bou. Santoshbabu 
joined our group after sometime. On the 
way we spotted some ashram boys who were 
looking after an ailing traveller. Parul-Bon 
was a few miles from the ashram, and by the 
time we reached it, the h«at had iucreastd 
considerably. It was a shady grove, with a 
clearing in the middle. We were told that the 
boye, had once performed ‘Baliniki Prativa’ 
in this wood. 

We returned after a rather hurried visit. 
We saw that Dinubabu’s verandah was 
already filling op for the song session, and 
the poet was also there. Most of tho songs 
were sung by Dinubabn, although (he poet 
did sing three or four. There was a break- 
in the middle for our breakfast 
after which we came back to see the 
Baisakh issue of ‘Prabasi’, just out, being 
inspected by everyone. A story book called 
‘Rabi-Dada’ had been advertised, which the 
poet pointed out and said, “Look, Dinu ! 
tho trouble has started.” 

(To be coutiaued) 


( Translated from the Bengali by Spi. Sbyamasree Lai ) 



Indian Periodicals 


Concept of Evolution : Scientific and 
Philosophical 

Roberto Hack’s Talk, given in Trieste in 
1967 is reproduced in The Theosophist, from 
which wc have taken the following portions : 

According to one of the fundamental 
principles of Tlicosopliy “all life is essentially 
One and Universal, whatever may be its parti- 
< ular form of manifestation”. Tins unity and 
universality arc becoming increasingly evident 
roda^ ; the sidereal spaces—the inronccivably 
vast world —are governed by the same system of 
laws and ordinances as the world of rn-'loeules 
<ind of atoms—an inconceivably smill world, 
but no leas suggestive and wonderful than the 
mlinite worlds of the stars. 

Prior to modern investigations on the struc- 
lureof matter, the physicists and the chemists 
1 bought that the atom was the latest indivisible 
particle of the chemical elements ; while the 
subsequent discoveries by Crookes of “radiant 
energy”, of X-rays, then of radium and radio¬ 
active bodies with their emanations, have led 
to the recognition of the fact that the atom 
can be looked upon simply as “a Force unit 
vibrating in the ether” comparable with a 
rriinialure solar system : a central “nucleus” 
or Sun, of inconceivably minute size, charged 
with positive electricity (proton), surrounded 
by a variable number of corpuscles charged 
with negative electricity { electrons ), which, 
like planets, move around the central nucleus, 
circulating in their orbits at prodigious speeds, 
Fifty or sixty years ago men would have denied 
that matter could be simply a form of Energy ; 
hivoisier’s “law of the conservation of matter” 
10 " 


was an accepted axiom. It was known that 
matter, .notwithstanding the possibility it 
h.ad of altering its conformation and changing its 
shape, was conserved unaltered in its total quan¬ 
tity.'I he study of radioactive boiiies has revealed 
that the phenomena of radioactivity take 
place at the expense of the radiating body 
itscll, ol Us own subsiancc , namely that matter 
changes Us foim, tiausforming itself into 
radiant energy, so that oven the final consti¬ 
tuents ol inalUr. boll’ pi'otons and electrons, 
can disap})Cdr as such, being tfAnsforrned into 
energy. iMattei LhcrciOtc appears lo us simply 
as one lurm ol eneigy whicli subsists only 
because of the action ol iniponuerable energies. 
TIic two opposing charges g.\c origin to atoms, 
aggregations of atoms constitute molecules, 
and still more complex aggregations of mole¬ 
cules pel mu the manifestation of the surprising 
and mysterious phenomena of life. 

Bui the Universe is anything but a mere 

aggregate of matter, however marvellously 

organized and adapted for its own ends this 

may ajipear to be ; there is abo an iiivisiblc 

and imponderable .uuiversc, a universe -as that 
^' 

noble thinker and veteran of science and of 
human progress Sir Oliver f.oclge. said - “of 
life of thought and of spirit, that evidently 
rules over the world of matter and that, al¬ 
though it does n'’t impinge directly upon the 
senses, is equally real '. 

It is life which has the power of contro¬ 
lling matter and energy, for Life is the Prin¬ 
ciple that guides and directs. Matter, vital 
forces and thought can be regarded therefore 
as different aspects of one single Universal 
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Energy the Only and Supreme Cosmic Force ; 
expressions on Nature’s planes of that Absolute 
and Eternal Principle, boundless and immu¬ 
table, whk’li we commonly call God. The 
manifestations of the Universal Energy arc 
continually changing ; nothing is inert ; every¬ 
thing vibrates incessantly, is transff)rmcd and 
evolves. Beneath the apparent and passiitg 
aspects of disintegrations and disharmonies and 
discords, a persistent thrust of Universal Life 
towanls the creation of ever more perfected 
material forms, towards ev'cr higher psychic 
and spiritual states, is revealed. 

1 

The greatest living scientists do not hesitate 
to admit that the meterial aspect of things is 
totally inadequate as an explanation of their 
existence, and they are gradually discovering 
and coming to rcrognisc the ‘‘life" side in 
its universal aspect, beyond and in addition to 
physics. Sir Oliver Lodge stated emphati¬ 
cally' that it will never be possible to under¬ 
stand how a cosmos may be produced out of 
chaos, so long as the universe is looked upon 
as not inllucnced and persaded by life and 
Mind. Mind is essential to organization ; and 
organization or reorganization is the natural 
result of mental activity consciously directed 
towards the attainment of a foreseen purpose. 
Life and Mind introduce and element which 
up to the present has not been incorporated 
into Physics. But this will take place very 
soon. The psychic and spiritual element has 
been ignored for too long. “I rnaintam” —he 
w'lote—“that Life and Mind arc not excluded 
from the universe, and this is the reason why 
it is not destined to end up fatally in disorder 
/ 


and disintegration. It is Life that kwows 
how to gather together and unite the stray 
materials or carbonic acid and water, and 
construct from them a wonderful tree. It is 
Life that confers to the whole a specific and 
lovely form, with the marvellous possibility of 
continuing that organization for any length of 
time. This means the introduction of a biolo¬ 
gical and teleological or finalistic element into 
a scheme of Physics only. Life is the guiding 
and directing principle ; and i>. is now time to 
bring laTe and Mind into the schemes of 
'Phy.sics, if we wish fully to understand the 
nature of the physical world. It is Life that 
governs matter and energy, though difFering 
from both". 

And the great physico-maiheraatician and 
astronomer, Eddington, in his turn looked 
upon matter as simply a manifestation of forces 
operating under the rule of a natural I.aw. A 
Law which he declared to be “perfectly and 
incontestably worthy of being associated with 

the Mind of God” ; thus tecognising that the 

1 

way in which Nature is ordered clearly reveals 
the existence of a plan in the organization of 
the life of the universe ; he also expressed his 
conviction that our individual mind cannot be 
separated from the rest of the world ; that the 
sentiments of joy and sorrow which wg feel, 
and the ever deeper intuitive perceptions 
which w'e realize in ourselves, arc not only 
individual experiences of our own, but glimpses 
of a Reality which transcends the restricted 
limits of our particular consciousness, and that 
the harmony and beauty of Nature’s aspects 
are in essence one with the happiness that 
transfigures the face of man. 



Foreign Periodicals 


Repression in Eastern Europe 

The folluwina: aiticlc is reproduced from 
The Review of the International Commission of 
jurists. 

The invasion of C-zerhoslovakia came as a 
sliork lo the many people wlio l)elived that the 
fouulriesof Kastern Europe were steerin'^ a 
linn course towards legality and respect for 
I i\il rights, (’zetfioslovakia had been denied 
ilir light to cxpicss itself in its own particular 
ivav. Tlie invasion last Aiigu.st could have 
licen dismissed as a terriliJc nighlinaie out of 
■ liaracter with the liopcd-for trend, were lit not 
lot the continued pressure on Czechoslovakia 
•U'<i the political trails that have taken place 
elsewhere in Eastern Europe. 

The dcterinratioti in legality and ie.snect 
'or civil rights, more particularly in the field of 
Irecdom of opinion, became more pronounced 
.iftcr the invasion of Czccho.slov.'ikia by the 
irmies of the USSR, Poland, Bulgaria, East 
(Germany and Hungary. But even before, dis^ 

Iontciit and unrest, especially among students 
•md intellectuals, had clearly manifested itself 
■uid the governments concerned adopted 
"‘pressive measures to stem criticism. 

Early in 1968, the students of Warsaw and 
other university towns such as Cracow, 
rockiw, Lodz and Katowice expressed their 
tlissatisfaction with the state of affairs in their 
i-oiiiury by passing strongly worded resolutions 
Pioiesiing against these repressive measures 
demanding tU«r withdrawal. Perhaps 
'J'lc of the most^'elearly formulated of these 
fcsglutions wai passcd.J*y the students of the 


Polytechnic and College of Planning and 
Statistics in Warsaw.' 

The resolution emphasized the solidarity 
of the stiidcnls with all the students of 
Warsaw’s Higher Schools and expressed deep 
concern over the shape which Socialism 
was taking in Poland. It protested against 
attempts to create a cleavage between .student 
youth and society in general and coiidenmed 
the brutal actions of the military against 
demonstrating students. It demanded the 
immediate telease of all arrested scientific 
workers and studcm.s, the correction in the 
WarsaSv pre^s of false information about the 
causes and course of recent events, limitation on 
the control of the press and recognition of the 
rights and liberties of citizens as guaranteed by 
the Polish Constitution. 

On March 15th, five Members of the Polish 
l.)iot (Parliament^ belonging to the catholic 
group Znak submitted two written questions 
to the Prime Minister asking tvhal tlie Coveni- 
ment intended to do, first ‘to put an end to 
the brutal actions of the police and the plain* 
clothes militia against die university youth and 
to determine who was responsible for this 
brutal treatment of young people’, and second 
‘to answer the burning question tvliich young 
people are asking themselves and which also 
trouble public opinion generally concerhl(g 
civil liberties and the cultural policy of the, 
governinent.’ The Members’ text noted that 
these demonstrations were the result of ‘visible 
errors of the authorities responsible for cultural 
policy*. , ^ 
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The Polish roman catholic hierarchy also 
expressed sympathy for tho young people. 
Church leaders wrote a letter to the Govern- 
--j, ment on 21 St March concerning ‘the resort to 
force duritij; tlie recent events’. They 
condemned ‘ths brutal use of force which is 
inconipati’ole with human dignity and, far from 
contributing to the maintenance of peace, only 
reopens sore wounds’. Young people in Poland 
and throughout the world were concerned 
about ‘the meaning of man’s existence and 
their concern is linked with truth and freedom, 
which arc inherent rights of every human 
being as an individual and as member of 
society.. Controversies which d‘ 'dc mankind 
today must not l>e resolved by fuixe but by a 
penetrating dialogue’.* 

The Government’s reaction was quite 
different • in a speech on 19th March 1968 Mr 
Wladyslaw Gcmulka, First Secretary of the 
T’olish Communist Party, blamed Zionist 
Jewish forces for the disturbances and declared 
the demonstrations to be an alarm signal of the 
existence of an ideological and political move¬ 
ment against the Party and the authorities. 
It therefore decided to suppress the movement. 

A purge was carried out in the army and 
in the administration against progressive 
elements and persons of Jewish origin. In the 
“social science field, for instance, Professor 
Stefan Zolkiewski, Secretary of the Social 
Science Division of the Polish - Academy of 
Sciences,Profcssors Bronislaw Baezko, Zygmunt 
Bauman, Wlodzimlerz Brus, Maria Hirszowicz, 
Leszck Kolakowski and Stefan Morawski were 
dismissed from the University of Warsaw' for 
having ‘protected and defended’ students who 
were alleged to have organised the demonstra¬ 
tions. The professors, according to an official 
statement, ‘had over the past years converted 
their faculty into a centre for political opposi¬ 
tion’ and had ‘chosen to run counter to the 
policy of the State and the Party by adopting 
revisionist positions', 


A considerable number of students 
expelled from the universities; others were 
arrested after the demonstrations and were 
placed under preventive detention for several 
months—contrary to the Polish Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 

The fint trials of students arrested for 
taking part in the demonstrations were held 
in November 1968 in Lodz and Warsaw. 

The Court at Lodz sentenced four students, 
Mr. A. Kowalski, Mr, Brunon Kapeca, Mr. 
Andrzeji Makatrcwicz and Mr. Jerzy Szczesny 
to prison terms ranging from eight to eighteen 
months for having taken part in March 1968 
demonstratoins. 

The Warsaw court sat In camera to hear 
the case of the students, Josef Dajezgewandt 
and Slawomir Kretkowski, who, the pcosecutoi 
claimed, had participated in ‘commando* acti¬ 
vities in order to ‘undermine the leading role 
of the Party and the people’s confidence in 
the Government and the Party’. The Cour( 
sentenced the two youths to two years’ and 
two and a half year’ imprisonment for ‘having 
provoked disturbances against the State and 
the Party in order to carry out' a political 
programme hostile to the Polish People’s Re¬ 
public’. 

The trial of [Mr. Blumsztajn and Mr. 
Litynski, who were accused of playing a major 
role in the organisation of the demonstrations, 
Opened in Warsaw on Jth December 1968, The 
decision was given on 12th December 1968. 
Mr. Jan litynski was senteuced to two and 
a half years’ imprisonment and Mr, Severyn 
Blumsztajn to tjvo ycMS* imprisonment for 
having organised the demonstrations. 

On 15th January last, two university lec¬ 
turers, Mr, J^cek Kuron and Mr. Karol 
Modzclewski, were convicted of stirring up ill' 
feeling against the State and'uach sentenced to 
three a^d a half years* imprisonment On the 
next day, fqUr,: atudepts, l^rbara 

.^T^ortihczyk, Mri Btettyk 
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Michnik and Mi". Wiktor Go^ecki were charg* 
ed under Artiefe 36 of the 'Little Penal Code’ 
which deals With offences that are ‘especially 
dangerous during the reconstruction of the 
State’. They were sentenced to prison terms 
ranging from 20 months to two years. All 
four were of Jewish origin and came from old 
communist families. > 

All the trials were held in secrecy. Neither 
the fellow students of the accused nor their 
professors were allowed to appear before the 
Court. The newspapers did not report the 
proceedings, but they attacked the accused in 
violent terms ; they were parasites, excentrics 
and irresponsible, spoild children of officials 
appointed during the pre-1956 Stalinist period, 
and who, moreover, were often of Jewish 
descent. The technique of holding trials In 
camera and simultaneously organising a vilify¬ 
ing press campaign had not been used in 
Poland since 1956. 


‘special prdtetfition’ in terms of Article 65, 
which runs > ■ 

The Polish People’s Republic extends special 
protection to the creative intelligentsia—to 
thdse working in science, education,, litera* 
turc and art, as well as to pioneers of tech¬ 
nical progress, to rationalizers and 
inventors. 

The expulsion or arrest of students and 
teachers who used their constitutional rights 
to address grievances to the organs of the State, 
their trial In camera and the staging of a press 
compaign emphasizing the Jewish origins of 
several of the accused are all curious examples 
of this ‘special protection’. There h£w in addi¬ 
tion been a clear violation of Article 69 of the 
Polish constitution, which forbids discrimina¬ 
tion on the grounds of race or religion, and of 
the provisions of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and the International Conven¬ 
tion on the elimination of all forms of Racial 



The silencing of student claims by adminis- Discriininatit)n, which Poland has signed, 
trative, police and judicial measures is contrary gtudent agitation and the adoption of 
to the Polish Constitution (1952) and the repressive measures by the government have 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

Article 48 Of the Polish Constitution provides characteristic of recent events in other commu- 
that ‘the Courts are the custodians of the poli- countries of Eastern Europe. In the USSR, 
tical and social system of the Polish People’s for example, some people attempted to organize 
Republic; they protcct...the rights of citizens’, a public meeting in August 1968 in the Red 
In the case of the students a retrograde concep. Square to protest against the invasion of 
tion of the protection of the regime seems to Czechoslovakia. Banners were displayed bear- 
have prevailed over the duty to safeguard the fog sfogans such .'.as ‘Long Live a Free 
rights of citizens. Indeed the Constitution independent Czechoslovakia’. ‘Hands off 

’ Czechoslovakia’, ‘Shame on Soviet Occupa- 

Artlcte7l(/) The Polish People’s Republic tion’. Your Freedom and Ours’and ‘Freedom 
guarantees its citizens freedom of speech, of for Dubcek’. Plain-clothes policemen broke' 
the press, of meetings and assemblies, of up the demonstration, and the demonstrators" 
processions and demonstrations. roughly handled and severely beaten. As a 

Articte 73 (/) Citizens have the right to result of this iucident Mr, Pavel Litvinov, a 
approach all oigans of the State with com- chemist, Mrs. Bogoraz-Daniel (the wife of 
' -pls^nts and grievances. Yuli Daniel, who was convicted in March 

Furtiuntnore, university- v >(j^ttd(aits and i%6 of anti-Soviet propaganda), Mr. Babitsky, 
Jtudezitt gen^lly are assuiw'^^f the Sta^t 'a linguist and art critic, Mr. Dclone, a univer- 
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sity student, and Mr. Dremluge, a worker, 
were tried in October for offences against law 
order and were sentenced on 11th October, 
respeelively,- to 5 years* exile, 4 years’ exile, 
3 years’ exile’ 2 years and 10 months’ imprison¬ 
ment and 3 years’ imprisonment in a correc¬ 
tive labour camp. Although the trial was 

Ik 

supposedly public, only about forty people’ 
with special permits were allowed to attend. 
This illustrates a practice that has developed 
recently whereby a handpicked number of 
persons arc admitted in order to give a trial the 
appearance of being held in public. It should 
be added that a number of forigiiobservers were 
refused permission to attend the Moscow trial. 
Soviet newspapers published no accounts of 
the trial, but simply attacked the defendants 
Moskowskya Pravda and Vetsernaya Moskva 
stated that the accused were being tried for 
anti-social acts, immoral conduct and joining 
together to commit serious breaches of puldic 
order.'* 

In East (iermany too, scvcrel students 
appear to have been arrested for demonstrating 
their solidarity with the Czechoslovak people 
and to have been tried in camera. A commu¬ 
nique of 28th October published by ADN of 


East Berlin (the State News Agency ) reported 
that two trials had been held in*' which seven 
youths, including three girls, had, been found 
guilty of ‘propaganda and acts of subversion 
against tha Stale’. They received sentences 
ranging from 15 to 27 months’ imprisonment, 
which were suspended a month later, and the 
youths were released. 

The events in Eastern Europe arc indicative 
of the growing apprehension in these countries 
over recent unhappy trends. It should be 
remembered that it took many years before, the 
methods adopted by the Stalinist regime were 
offici.'illy condemned and repudiated. It is 
hoped that it will not take as long for the 
present repressive measures to be recognised as 
indefensible. 

1. The T'mes of London, 14th March 1968, 

2. Le Monde, AFP. 26th March 1968. 

3. A second trial was held in Moscow on 
20lh I-ebriiary. Miss. Irina Belgorodskaya, a 
cousin of Mrs. Bogoraz-Danicl, was sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment for spreading false 
rumours harmful to the Soviet Stale. She had 
been arrested w'hilc collecting signatures for the 
the release from prison of another intellectual, 
Anatoli Martchenko. 


ERKATUM 


The page numbers on pages 741 to 748 m the 
beginning of this number should be read as 721 to 728. 



teViEws and notices Of eooi<S 


Foreign Collaboration Report and Proceedings 
of the Seminar Held by the Centre of Advanced 
Studies; University of Bombay Publications 
Economics Series No 15. Edited by Prof. 
R. K. Hazari Royal Qlo. Pp. 272—IV— 
Annexurcs, cloth bound, Jacket Rs. 18 ; 
obtainable from the University of Bombay, 
University Buildings, Fort, Bombay-1. Econo¬ 
mic Planning in India stimulated the search 
for resources, technical knowledge and skill ; 
and foreign collaboration followed naturally. 
An All India Seminar on Foreign Collabora- 
lions was held in Bombay under the auspices 
of (lie Department of Economics of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay in February 1965. The 
volume is a record of the work done by the 
■.eminar. Valuable and enhaustive materials 
1 elating to foreign financials and technical 
l ollaboration will be found in this volume, 
fhe numerous Statistical Tables will prove 
highly useful to students of economics. A 
number of papers on connected subjects by 
well known scholars add greatly to the impor- 
i.ance of the book. 

East Pakistan A case-study in Muslim 
Politics by D. N. Banerjce Vikas Publications, 
5 Daryaganj, Ansari Road, Delhi-6 Dmy Oot. 
Pp 204-j-VIII, cloth, illust. jacket Price Rs. 22, 
The author is attached to an all India institute 
for senior service personnel,. He has made a 
special study of East Pakistan, He was in 
East Pakistan with the British Air Force during 
the II W. War. He also stayed in that region 
during the years 1954-57 and had opportu¬ 
nities of close contact with Pakistan Politi¬ 
cians. His study is historical as well as of 
lurrcnt politics. It will help people to under¬ 
stand the people and the politics of East 
Pakistan. ^ i 

The Advbfitares of Tom Sawyer by Mark Twain, 
a special edition ror.readers whose knowledge 
of English is limited to 1000 words. Adapted 


by Elinor Chamberlain Published in iheir 
Ladder Series by Dell Publishing Co. Inc. 750 
Third Avenue, New York, N. Y 10017, U.S.A. 

Henry David Thoreau by James Playsted 
Wood adapted by Annette P. Kane in the 
Ladder Edition at 2000 word level available 
at India Book house 29 Wodehouse Road, 
Bombay 1 (offices in New Delhi, Calcutta, 
Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore), The life 
story of a most rcm-irkablc man who died 
100 years ago but wJio had socioethical ideas 
that inspired men like Mahatma Gandhi. The 

edition is for persons who know only 2000 
words of English. 

Eight Strange Tales by Elizabeth Enmght, 
adapted for the Ladder Edition' at the 2000 
word level by Jacqueline Klat Cooper, 
Published by Pyramid Books Inc., New York, 
U.S.A., available at the India Book House, 
29 Wode house Road, Bomoay-1, These stories 
are remarkable for their unusual endings and 
a strong element of mystery. 

Doctors to the World by Murray Morgan. 
The story of the World Hcaltli Organisation 
adapted by Cryssie Ann Hotchkiss for the 
Ladder Edition at the 2000 world level. 
Published by Pyramid Books Inc. New York, 
U. S. A. Publishers Export Representative 
Fefier and Simons liu. 31 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 10003 U. S. A. Available 
at the India Book House, 29 Wodc house 
Road, Bombay-1. 

The Art of Teaching by Gilbert Highet 
adapted for the Ladder Edition at the 3000, 
word level by Grys.sic A. Hotchkiss Pyramid 
Books Inc. New York, U. S. A. Available at 
the India Book House, 29 Wode house Road, 
Bombay-1, Mr. Highet, himself a distinguish^. 
Teacher, analyzes the history of leaching, its' 
methods and the qualities a teacher must 
have to guide students to knowledge and 
truth. The Ladder series wijl be found useful 
by Arsons whose knowledge of English is 
limited to 1000 to 5000 words. It is an idea 
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in the field of teaching '.foreign languJiges 
which will make the study of languages more 
interesting than the use of ‘"readers” can 
achieve. 

Seasons of the Mfnd by Arlene Zekawski with 
the correspondence of Sir Herbert Read 
published by George Wittenborn Inc. 1018 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10021, 
U. S. A. Pp 306, Illust. 7 woodcuts by 
Herman Zaage, holograph and photos Art 
cover. The book contains a novel, related 
essays, three radio interviews, correspondence 
with Sir Herbert Read, the Zckowaski-Berne 
Manifesto of 1962 on the demise and revitali¬ 
zation of the novel. The preface by Stanley 
Berne gives one an insight into the urges that 
inspired the composition of the novel. "It 
seems to me”, says Stanley Berne, “that the 
great problem for literature in this age is 
the absence of readers”. There are no readers 
of high class literary creations. People are 
provided with mass produced written matter 
and illustrations which pander to their vulgar 
tastes. This has come to mean "The death 
of letters, the demise of the novel, the using 
of literature for pornography and insult and 
as scripts for the electronic media”. The 
intellectual appreciators of creative literary 
art are not many in numbers ; but the book 
will appeal to them as few books do. 

Tripuras Ties with Tagore A compilation of 
selected speeches, letters and songs of Tagore, 
translated by Ghiranjiv Kaviraj, published 
by the Directorate of Education, Government 
of Tripura Agartala, profusely illustrated, 
Demy Oct pp. 70, Art cover. Rabindranath 
Tagore was intimately associated with four 
succe.ssivc rulers of Tripura all of whom consi¬ 
dered him to be their friend and mentor. 


cism in poetry, Tradition in Art, Tag<»c and 
Nationalism ; A Poet and a Prophet, Tagore 
and Goomaraswamy, Philosophy and practice. 
Religion and Poetry, Function of Criticism, 
Crisis in Culture and towards Universality have 
been discussed in these lectures. The exposU 
tion of his view point has been enriched by free 
renderings from relevant Tamil and Sanskrit 
Poems. 

Sri Tilakayasornayah by Madhava Srihari 
Aney, vol, 1, Published by Tilak Maharastra 
Vidyapeath, Poona—2. Demy Oct pp. 274 
+ 324-20-f-many illustrations. Cloth, art jacket. 
This is the begining of Dr. Madhav Srihari 
Aney’s biography of Lokmanya Tilak in Sans¬ 
krit in Kavya style. The fact tliat Dr. Aney 
had been personally associated with I.okmanya 
Tilak's work and was the chancellor of the 
Tilak Maharastra Vidyapeath for many years 
makes this remarkable book specially valuable 
and interesting. 

Paschimbanger Puja Parban 0 Mela Part I ; 
Censusof India Publication in Bengali. Enquiry, 
documentation and composition in book form 
by Arun Kurnar Roy, supervision by Sukumar 
Sinha and edited by Asok Mitra. Demy Q,to. 
pp 320, numerous illustrations, maps and 
additional pages. This volume contains des¬ 
cription of and information about numerous 
ritualistic public ceremonies, religious pagean¬ 
try and fairs. The arrangement is subjectwise 
and split up on a regional basis. There will be 
subsequent volumes in order to complete the 
descriptive enumeration of all ceremonies and 
fairs organised by the different communities 
of different areas of West Bengal. An exhaus¬ 
tive sur\'ey of this kind requires team work 
of a very complicated and difficult type. This 
has been extremely well achieved and the 


Tripura’s rulers also were well known for their 
cultural attainments and for the great efforts 
they made for the progress of the people of 
that state. The book is specially interesting as 
it enables one to study the life of Rabindranath 
Tagore from a new angle. 

Culture and Creativity by K, Ghandrasekha- 
ran, Tagore Professor of Humanities, Madras 
University, Pu)>lished by MacMillan and Co. 
Ltd., Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, London. 
Demy Oct. pp. 242 Cloth, Jacket Price 
Rs. 22.50. The volume contains the lectures 
delivered by the author during the year 1966- 
67, Eleven topics viz Kavi Dharma, 

M i 


work of documentation has turned out to be 
remarkably good and free from lacunae. Wc 
shall await the publication of the rest of the 
volumes with eagerness. 

The Unconscious Victorious And Other Stories 
by Stanby Berne pp 312 Art Jacket cover Illust. 
7 woodcuts by Herman Laage, holograph and 
photos. Publishers George Wittenborn Inc, 
1018 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 10021. 
The stories are written in an entirely new 
literary style which may be compared to 
surrealism in pictorial art as a nearly similar 
typ e of art expression. The technique has 
^ g lSj^kilfully used. 
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NOTES 


Turning the Other Cheek 

India has given up most Gandhiau prin* 
oiples of ethical conduct but there are still 
some honourable exceptions. One is the 
habit of getting slapped on one cheek and 
there after turning the other cheek to the 
assailant for further slaps. .At Rabat for ins¬ 
tance,India got a slap in the face through the 
childlike innocence of Dinesh Singh and 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed who came back home 
weeping but were consoled by New Delhi ins¬ 
tead of being chastised. So, the Foreign 
Ofllice of India, that is Sri Dinesh Singh or 
some other simple soul, is now trying to play 
at retaliation through diplomatic action. One 
suggestion is that India should withdraw her 
representatives from Morocco and Jordan as 
these two countries sided with the Pakistanis in 
pushing India out of the so-called Islamic 
Summit. But India has not yet withdrawn 
her representatives from the major offender, 
I’itkistan. ' In such circumstances why should 
there bt any at^Gks on those who assisted 


Pakistan to humiliate India ’ Moreover 
India has experienced Pakistani attacks on a 
number of occasions and those attacks were 
military and not just non-violent diplomatic 
trip-ups. And Pakistan received and used 
American arms and later, the diplomatic assis¬ 
tance of America, Britain and Russia. But India 
accepted all these slaps with a truly G indhian 
lack of retaliatory urge or ev'n any attempt 
at protest. Pakistan and China have occupied 
large tracts of Indian territory ; but India 
virtuously refrained from any attempts at 
ejecting their forces from the occupied terri¬ 
tories. America and Russia do not approve 
of any Indian plans to liquidate Pakistani 
aggressions So India appears to have many 
diplomatic cheeks whichshc makes full useof to 
receive the numerous slaps that Pakistan and 
China deliver with the active assistance of 
Russia, America Britain and other Powers. 

With such a record of virtuous surrender 
to slaps and blows behind her, Mrs. Gandhi 
should not resent the very minor insults at 
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Rabat. Little Dinesh should be put to some 
work more suited to his juvenile talents and 
leave management of Foreign Relations to 
maturer persons. As to Fakhriiddin Ali 
Ahmed, he should be retired to pass his days 
at Mecca where his Islamic urges will find 
better scope for expression. He was rather 
outstandingly Islamic when he worked in 
Assam and we thought he was fit for a totally 
religious career even then. But he was remo¬ 
ved to the secular atmosphere of New Delhi 
as an experiment in psychological develop¬ 
ment by change of environment. But the 
experiment failed and he did not respond 
to stimuli other than the non secular. 
Like a swan picking drops of milk out of a 
lake, he could isolate religious inspiration 
from any complex set up and be what he 
always had been. 

The idea therefore that India should break 
with Jordan and Morocco in order to morally 
rehabilitate Dinesh Singh and Fakhruddin AH 
Ahmed, is all wrong. India has granted enough 
consideration to many minute states by as¬ 
cribing more importance to them than their 
world position justified. I'hat has been done 
possibly to multiply the number of friendly 
states by India ; for the reason that India has 
few friends among the si/eablc states of the 
world. But in world politics it is better to have 
BO friends rather than weak and puny ones 
who merely hang round one’s neck. African 
and West Asian States particularly those 
which have been newly created, are useless 
as allies. India should be non-commitally 
friendly towards them. No more, no less 
India should never have tried to go to Rabat, 
Now that the affair is closed, India should 
forget it and not rake up the mud that she 
waded into by her own folly and misunder¬ 
standing of international political values. Mr. 
Morarji Desai has not been famous for his 
understanding of political complexities ; but he 


has certainly understood the dangerous signi¬ 
ficance of having an inexperienced and trus¬ 
ting type in charge of the Foreign Office of 
India. He has therefore suggested that Sri 
Dinesh Singh should vacate his seat. Fakhr¬ 
uddin Ali Ahmed too should go out and devote 
himself to other work unconnected with 
national or state politics. 

Gandhism Died Before the Mahatma 

Mahatma Gandhi was a keen student of 
human psychology. He sensed what mental 
changes were developing in his followers long, 
before these disciples displayed any active symp¬ 
toms of their altered outlook. He therefore 
realised that Jawaharial Nehru and others were 
forsaking the Gandhian path of self-denial and 
were heading for the regal set up of the 
Rashtrapati Bhawan of New Delhi and the 
various Raj Bhawans of the States of India. He 
therefore dissociated himself from this scene of 
imperial succession which had its customary 
pomp, pageantry and fanfare, and retired to 
his Asram with his ascetic vision of an India in 
which spiritual and moral considerations 
guided the physical needs of {humanity ; and 
men and women did not submit to the baser 
urges which provided the economy of modern 
nations with its vicious glut of demand and 
supply. Industrialisation was just an aspect 
of this man made physical complex which 
moved with great speed but had no fundamen¬ 
tal inner significance. The hustle and bustle, 
the imaginary joys and sorrows born of having 
or not having the useless paraphernalia of a 
grossly material way of life did not affect the 
serene outlook of persons whose needs were 
based on true realities of life and not on false 
desires. Exploitation of man by man or the 
mad scramble of the capitalistic gold hunt 
were expreswons of this great falsehood of 
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outlook which pervadc<J modern human 
civiluations of different socio-economic 
patterns. The Mahatma was essentially a 
seeker after the fundamental realities of life 
and his great fight for India’s independence 
was basically an attempt to bring India back 
to the path of moral and spiritual purity. 
Western civilisation with its over indus¬ 
trialisation and intensive urbanisation 
destroyed the true values of human 
existence. It had therefore some urgent and 
essential recpiirements for modifications. 
Mahatma (landhi wanted the political leaders 
of India to be her moral and spiritual prccep- 
»crs too. For if the rulers of a nation were 
persons who based their lives in dharma or 
morality ; then only could there be a dharma 
rojyo or govcrnmcnl of good people, by good 
people, for the establishment of truth and 
morality. Mahatma Gandhi however was 
alone in his quest after this perfect state of 
sor iai existence. He found vice all round him. 
His followers left him one by one to take a 
share in government and their motives did not 
remain pure and selfless. He wanted the 
Congress to dissolve itself in order to escajic 
the inevitable degradation that acquisition of 
power always led to. But the congressmen 
preferred degradation and power to an honoura¬ 
ble and glorious nirvana. Mahatma Gandhi 
saw the evils of lust, gain and corrupt vaiu- 
gloriousness creeping up from all sides, and 
he isolated his little Ashram to avoid the con¬ 
tamination. But when he saw his nearest and 
dearest followers forsaking the path of truth 
and self-less service to achieve worldly success ; 
he felt a great disappointment which was 
overpowering and destructive of one’s faith in 
the future progress of human civilisation. He 
saw his ideals being destroyed by his own 
'ipiritual descendants and he felt that they 
were trving to negate everything that he had 


lived and worked for. Gandhism was being 
liquidated and banished from the heart of the 
Indian nation by the same persons whom he 
had brought up to preach, sponsor and propa¬ 
gate it. The death of Gandhian ideals in 
India preceded the death of Mahatma 
Gandhi and it was mainly caused by the 
power hunger of the inner circle of Congress¬ 
men led by Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru. 
Gandhi never agreed to a partition of India. 
Nor would he have agreed to the various five 
years plans carried out with immense quanti¬ 
ties of borrowed money from other countries, 
car marked for the purchase of foreign machi¬ 
nery. This method of industrialisation of India 
violated Gandhian principles in more than 
one way. It brought into existance a kind of 
economy which depended upon foreign capital 
goods as well as upon foreign technical know¬ 
ledge both of which kept the doors of Indian 
economy wide open for initial supplies and 
for replacements too over long decades to 
come. Clandhism had its roots in self reliance 
as well as on appliances that we ourselves 
could design and make. Borrowing always 
meant some surrender of personal freedom 
and when loans were raised from foreign 
sources, this surrender became a partial loss 
of national freedom, flandhi could never 
reconcile himself to any state of atfairs in 
which his own or his nation’s freedom to act 
in the economic sphere was tied up with the 
wishes and decisions of IbrcigneFs. Then 
came the question of red tape and bureau¬ 
cratic interference with personal liberty and 
freedom at the numerous check posts and 
drop gates set up by the bureaucrats 
themselves for extending their power 
over the people. Gandhi was a great 
believer in self-restraint and discipline ; but 
he would never have permitted any oBiciat 
control over the people’s life in the manner 
that Pandit Nehru allowed it by following the 
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good old Briti'ih ways of making life unbeara¬ 
ble for the "natives,” 

Imperial Britain ruled India by an army 
of occupation ; but the civil administration 
was carried on by arrogant men on the spot 
whose outlook was u<i.sympdthetic towards 
the subjeo' people and technique of gover¬ 
nance rested on free use of the iron hand. 
There was no understanding between the 
ruler and the ruled. Orders were orders and 
hau to be carried out Rules and regulations 
were counlJeso and no one cared to explain 
their purpo e to the people. But the sligh¬ 
test deviation from what was laid down 
brought dawn the might of the Law on the 
head on the offender. 

When India obtained independence from 
the Biitish the successors inhetited from the 
imperialists their administrative absurdities, 
their complex rules, regulations and customary 
impositions in the name of codes of procedure, 
along with an elaborate scheme of Bakshish, 
Rishwat, I. licit gratifications and corrupt 
practices. What passed easily as normal 
governrat ntal ways, when bayonets ruled 
could hardly satisfy the people who 
lived in a democracy. But a queer mixing 
up of the ways of a military dictatorship and 
the freedoms that a democracy enjoys created 
a political atmosphere in which no one could 
feel happy. Pandit Jawaharlat Nehru got 
away with it by the force of his personality. 
Had Mahatma Gandhi lived this peculiar 
mixture of autocratic excess and democratic 
rights could never have continued for any 
length of time. But in those dramatic years, 
when freedom succeeded serfdom, all politici¬ 
ans played parts and the peojilc l.vcd a dazed 
and utterly bamboozled existence. After 
Nehru's death they began to wake up and 
what hit them hardest was the realisation that 


Mahatma Gandhi was no longer there to 
save them from injustice and oppression. 
The light had gone out and darkness ruled. 

Random Thoughts on Over Active or 
Utterly Inactive Offlciafs 

There are certain words which have 
specific associations in their meanings. In 
heraldry If a lion lies quietly it is referred to 
as lion couchant. The lion in motion is called 
rampant. The ordinary dictionary meaning 
of rampant of course is violently or extra- 
energetically active. Couchant means sleep¬ 
ing. From lions one can come easily to 
govermnent officers. For the lion is the king 
of beasts and kings and governments are 
intimately related. The Hon i.i by nature 
cither sleeping or Ls violently or extraordinarily 
aciivc. So arc government officers. I'hcy 
fail asleep when there are thieves to catch, 
riots to stop, letters or telegrams to be delive¬ 
red on time or railway trains to be taken 
timely to their destination. Or they arc 
rampant in arresting innocent and inofTen- 
sive individuals breaking up peaceful gather¬ 
ing searching respectable cl bs or law abiding 
establishments for smuggled goods and send¬ 
ing wrong demand notices to wrong persons 
to wrong addresses. As a matter of fact some 
time ago the Government of India people 
made a rule { or a regulation ) to the effect 
that all shops and clubs stocking imported 
liquor must send certain returns ( in tripli¬ 
cate ?) to the government of India. Matters 
relating to liquor licences storing selling etc 
are always managed by the provincial excise 
department. Some clubs and shops therefore 
overlooked the Government of India’s notice. 
The^e places were therefore raided by the 
central Government men and all lawfully 
purchased foreign liquor found there was 
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confiscated for failure to file returns. The siezed 
liquor was obtained by the clubs and shops 
•concerned in a totally lawful manner. The 
only offence was not sending a statement in 
time to the proper department of the central 
government. Clearly a case of being ram¬ 
pant. There arc other stories of sending 
notices of violation of parking rules to owners 
of stolen cars. In the particular case which 
was brought to our notice, the owner of a 
large car, which had been stolen, received a 
notice that his car was parked in a no Parking 
are.i for over three hours and would he 
(the owner ), inform the police the name 
and licence number of the driver failing which 
he would be prosecuted etc. I’hc owner had 
been running to the police regularly since 
his car had been stolen and he ran over again 
lo Lai Bazar to tell them what he thought of 
ihcir couchant attitude towards criminals and 
lampant behaviour in relation to respectable 
men. On another occasion somebody had 
his radiogram stolen and reported the matter 
uj the police. They came in a body and got 
rampant over a muddy foot print in the hall 
of the building and took no notice of the fact 
that an empty car belonging to a known 
person had gone out of the house to bring the 
master home. The driver of the car \vas 
perhaps in league with the thief who must 
have put the radiogram in the car to be taken 
away. There were several persons near the 
Kate of the house and no one had seen any¬ 
body go out carrying a large radiogram. All 
thu of course meant nothing to the forensic 
department men who went on photographing 
(he foot print assiduously from all angles. 

Government employees say they follow 
<'crtain procedure in all their work and cannot 
deviate from the same unless the standing rules 
'''ere changed. The rules were made by 


Warren Hestings or some such historical 
character. Pandit Nehru left them untouched. 
Can wc expect Jog Jivan Ram or Ram Suhhag 
Singh to become extra enci^ctically active 
over anything to give the tax payers a better 
return for the money they pay 

More Bank Robberies 

We have no idea as to the proper designa¬ 
tion of Bank Robbers. For all wc know they 
may be patriots or political philosophers in 
disguise. They say there arc certain funda¬ 
mental principles of conduct, known only to 
prophetic souls who guide humanity in the 
path of true progress, which, if followed scru¬ 
pulously, bring total success in all eitdeavour. 
We think our Bank Rf*bbers, and other robbers 
too, follow these principles of success. For 
they are never caught. Wc do not know what 
the police do in India, particularly in West 
Bengal and Calcutta, but we know that they 
follow an enlightened policy of non-interference 
with t rime. This must be a modern version 
of the old British policy of non-interference 
with religious practices. Religion having been 
replaced by political creeds the present day 
attitude of laissez-faire relating to the conduct 
of criminals has to be balanced against the 
beliefs, desires and sudden urges of political 
party men. These people may at any moment 
make a cult of entering banks or railway 
trains and removing money from the tills or 
ornaments from the body of women passengers. 
Assuming that these crimes have no connection 
with political creeds, one has then to ask the 
police about the reason for their inaction or 
failure in the field of detection of crime. One 
has also to ask the Police Minister of West 
Bengal why he does not resign and leave the 
work of maintenance of law and order in 
better and more efficient hands. In other 
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states and in Delhi too, the atmosphere of 
lawlessness is intensely supercharged with the 
spirit of crime. In Delhi a special feature of 
crime is murder and violence against persons. 
The lives of foreign diplomats are also 
endangered at times and ordinary persons 
have to walk constantly on the thin ice of 
otheial indifference to such common garden 
matters as safety of individual life and 
property. 

One thing is quite obvious. It is that crime 
and politics have at least some secret links. 
For -‘inlluence” comes into operation quite 
often when some criminals arc apprehended 
by chance by the police. As some one said 
that the only "criminals" who ever were pro¬ 
secuted and punished were the violators of 
traffic rules of the less important kind. 

('ar accidents of the more dangerous type or 
drunken drivers and users of stolen cars usually 
did not attract the attention of the police. “No 
Parking” rules usually were maintained with 
great gusto by the Calcutta police and they 
changed the parking rules very frequently in 
order to have cnougli violotions to keep their 
staff fully occupied. 

The way in which criminal acts are per¬ 
formed display great organisation, possession 
of resources, access to hide outs and ability 
to dispose of stolen goods and money in a 
manner which will not rouse suspicion in any 
body’s mind. That would point to very close 
association with the entrepreneurs of the under¬ 
world or with some other organisations which 
have great resourres but no habitual connec¬ 
tion with crime. The underworld is fairly 
wellknown to the police and had these bank 
robbers and train looters been connected with 
professional dacoits they would have been 
traced by now. They are therefore connected 
tyitb other organised bodies who have money 


and man power. Otherwbe ordinary law 
breakers cannot produce sten guns, revolvers 
and trained personnel for such robberies. 

Indira Does It Again 

Dramatic action only fit in where dramatic 
characters have some part in it. That is to 
say that just as a great drama cannot be 
enacted without the help of capable actors and 
actresses, so also no great drama can be com¬ 
posed with only non-descript and colourless 
characters as the dramatis personae. When 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi sent Sri Morarji Desai out 
with a swift flourish of apparent disapproval 
of his general political activities ; it had 
drama in it. But so had Sri Morarji Desai 
whose airs of moral superiority, assumption of 
uncompromising Gandhian Principles in domg 
the petiest of things and display of spiritual 
urges to explain the commonest of actions, 
made him one of the most intriguing charac¬ 
ters of the Congress trouj^c. So, he' could 
naturally be a party in a battle of tempera¬ 
ments. Now, Sreemati Indira has again 
demonstrated her swift moving emotions to 
achieve a very prosaic and common objective. 
She has suddenly asked some more ministers 
to resign and go. These people are quite the 
wrong sort to cause any sudden emotional 
reactions in a great -person. But one has 
to ascribe this unexpected action to something 
that developed with great speed in the Prime 
Minister’s mind. The general public donot 
expect heads of Governments to act without 
mature thinking and prolonged analysis of 
facts. Emotional handling of situations can 
only find justification in the nature of the situa¬ 
tions. If the emotions develop forcefully 
without sufficient cause, then they become » 
source of danger. Sreemati Indira should do 
some self-examination before she rep**** 
sort of performance. 
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. The Moral Basis of Government 

The acceptance of a severe code as a guide 
to a person’s individual conduct does not 
necessarily guarantee the observance of high 
ethical principles by that person. For almost 
all religions have condemned various sinful 
acts and those who violate these religious 
commandments mostly declare themselves as 
staunch believers in the dilTcrent religions. 
What is true of religions and their adherents 
is also true of other creeds governing the con¬ 
duct of various organized groups of persons. 
The Congress party for instance, propagated 
ideals of individual and collective behaviour 
which demanded great self-discipline, self- 
denial, asceticism, truthfulness and purity of 
conduct from the members of the party. 
Amassing of wealth, enjoyment of luxury and 
the pleasures associated with high living and 
harbouring of thoughts and feelings that 'led to 
sinful conduct were condemned by the leaders 
of the Congress. But when the Congress came 
mto power, many Congressmen discarded 
these ideals in practice and some amassed 
great wealth and indulged in activities that 
did not strictly conform with the codes or the 
creed of the Congress. There were more 
breakers of moral laws among the bureaucrats 
than among pwilitical workers but there was 
keen competition among the two groups in the 
sphere of sale of favours, intervening or inter¬ 
ceding for a consideration, bribery and corrup¬ 
tion. This has been going on for over twenty 
'Cars and not much has been done to revive 
the dying moral outlook of politicians and 
public servants inspite of much talk and 
sermonizing. 

Now that some states have pushed the Con¬ 
gress out of power, the public in those states 
expected closer attachment to the laws of 
clean conduct by the leftist politicians and the 
bureaucrats working under them. But the 


expected changes Havb iiot materealized. 
Influence, favouritism, bribery and corruption 
have been going on unchecked by the revolu¬ 
tionaries and the builders of a new world of 
total Justice and absolute truth. In short 
materialistic ethics did no better than the 
spiritualistic variety where temptations loomed 
large. In Kerala accusations were made 
against particular ministers and Sri 
Namboodripad orderd investigations causing 
resentment among those who thought they 
should be held above suspicion. In W’est Ben¬ 
gal the accusations were about misuse of power 
in giving protection to criminals. West 
Bengal has become a vast underworld 
according to some critics with whom we can¬ 
not agree ; for sympathy for criminals had 
been noticed in this state even during Congress 
rule. The British also organised riots and 
murders on a large scale in order to uphold 
the ideals of imperial Britannic justice. That 
of course would not justify giving protection to 
robbers, murderers and wagon breakers by a 
government which quoted from the scriptures 
of material perfection at i.11 hours. Yet, one 
has to say that the U. F. Government of West 
Bengal has not been found to be more corrupt 
than the governments that preceded it. It 
has certainly been more noisy, obnoxious, 
rowdy and lawless than anything one had 
experienced before. But that may be due to 
the special importance that students, laborours 
and the unemployed have been granted in the 
U. F. set up in W’est Bengal. Those groups 
are habitually more exuberent than others who 
have experience and respect for reason in 
them. One has however to admit that human 
society must recognise their importance 

Train Robberias 

The latest type of outrage that people are 
being subjected to is robberies by armed men 
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in railway trains. In one rase some passengers 
in a third class coach were threatened with 
daggei.s and fire arnvs by a gang of robbers 
who weie (ravelling in the same coach as 
passengers, and made to part with their cash, 
ornament.s, watclics etc. When they had 
collected enough loot they sto]>pcd the train by 
pulling the alarm chain and got off to vanish 
in the fields. In another case a similar hold 
up and robbery was canied out in the Boon 
Express by a gang of twenty armed miscreants 
who also disappeared with their haul in a 
field after stopping the train by pulling the 
alarm chain. We had been under the impre¬ 
ssion that railway trains had armed guards 
with them for the protection of passengers. 
But it seems that no guards actually go with 
the trains. Or, if they do, they wait for orders 
to come from New Delhi before they fire on 
escaping bandits. If only two men with rifles 
travel in a train and have spot lights with 
them then they could stop escaping dacoits 
effectively by firing on them. If some such 
arrangement is not made train robberies inav 
increase and eventually make travelling impo¬ 
ssible. The presence of large numbers of men 
in a gang of robbers is another thing which 
should make one think. If twenty men get 
down in a field they would have to go to some 
village or small town to hidcjlheir loot. They 
would be seer by numerous people. Unless, there¬ 
fore, they arc known as persons who usually move 
m a gang they would create suspicion m the 
mind of people who see them. If they arc 
known groups in the villages, such as politi¬ 
cal party, volunl<“ers. they could gel avvay 
without being suspected. Their presence in a 
body can be something customary only if they 
are party men of rme kind or another. The 
police should be able to trace such groups by 
enquiring in the villages of the area where 


they left the trains and ««*a«W*AVlW ftSA MAW 
villages. But will the police make eaquuies 
or will they be tipped off by political party 
leaders to lay off ? 

<^ar Prices 

Car prices are being increased and those 
who need to use cars will have to pay a 
heavier price to obtain a rather common little 
automobile. Indian cars, they say are cheap 
to look at and poor in performance. They are 
not very dependable tior inexpensive in main¬ 
tenance or operation. A young doctor has 
to lock up almost all his capital in one of thc.se 
costly run abouts and has Utile money left to 
set up proper consultation rooms or to acquire 
necessary instruments and apparatus. Gran¬ 
ting ten years life to these cars and ten per 
cent of their value for maintenance these cars 
tost R.S. 4000 per annum to their owners, 
which is a lot of money for most users of cars. 
It is well known that the most important 
reason behind the high price of Indian cars is 
taxes and duties paid to the Government. 
These payments on the car and its components 
amount to about Rupee.s nine thousand per car 
which is about 50% of its tost to the buyer. 
'I'he price c)f Indian cars can be reduced castl> 
if the Government did not exact .so much m 
taxes and duties, 'I'lie quality of the cars too 
tan be mtich superior if Government restric¬ 
tions were relaxed on the manufacture of cars. 
The Indian economy could be more elTeciivc 
in its operation if enough cars could be made 
available to the public at a lower price. As 
thing.s are, the economy is slow moving, 
requires more speed. A 2(X)00 rupee car that 
is worth only 10000 rupees is no vehicle for a 
poor nation which badly needs cheap 
quick transportation 



SCHEDULED CASTES-THEIR REPRESENTATION 
IN GOVERNMENT SERVICES 

G. P. BARPIIWAL* 


Conditions in India being what they arc at 
present, it cannot be denied that government 
employment is not only an important factor for 
economic uplift, but it also ensures certain 
social status. A Scheduled Caste candidate 
who enters government service, particularly in 
Glass 1, and II, not only benefit^ economically, 
but also acquires certain status and sophistica¬ 
tion, not only for bis generation but for succeed¬ 
ing generations as well, This special status 
is a strong factor in breaking barriers created 
Ly untouchability. 

Prior to coming into force of the 
Constitution : 

In July, 1934 the Government of India 
issued instructions that duly qualified candi¬ 
dates from among the Scheduled Castes should 
not be deprived of fair opportunities of employ¬ 
ment simply because they could not succeed 
in open competition.’ But in view of the 
'‘durational backwardness of these people it 
'vas considered unnecessary to reserve a definite 
percentage of vacancies for them. The 
position was reviewed in 1942, and it was found 
that enough candidates from Scheduled Castes 
were not forthcoming because of the non¬ 
availability of getting suitably qualified candi- 
'latcs. It was considered necessary that the 
reservation of a definite percentage of vacan- 
f’cs, age concession and the reduction of 
examination fees would provide the necessary 
ximulus to the Scheduled Caste candidates to 


equip themselves with better qualifications and 
thus become eligible for various government 
services and posts. Therefore, fresh orders 
were issued in August, 1943- reserving 8’/^ 
percent of vacancies for them. This reservation 
was made applicable in case of vacanies filled 
by direct recruitment and not in case of recruit¬ 
ment by promotion. Further, the orders 
applied to Central Services ( Class I and II} 
and the subordinate services under the admi¬ 
nistrative control of government of India with 
the exception of few services and posts for 
which highly technical or special qualifications 
were required. In addition to reservation 
relaxation of three years in the prescribed 
upper age limit was also granted and fees 
prescribed for admission to an e.\amination or 
selection in connection with recruitment to a 
government post, were also reduced to one 
fourth in the case of Scheduled Castes. In 
June 1946 ’ the B’/j percent reservation was 
increased to 12’/j percent to correspond to the 
percentage of popxilation of the Scheduled 
Castes in the country ( viz. 12.75 percent). 
In August 1947, consequent upon the sttain- 
ment of independence the rules for giving 
representation to the Scheduled Castes were 
revised. These provided that in so far as 
recruitment by open competition was con¬ 
cerned reservation for the (Scheduled Castes 
should continue at the then existing percentage 
of 12’/; percent. In the case of recruitment 
made otherwise than by open competition but 
made on an all-India bash, it was laid down 
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that 167 j percent of the vacancies should be 
reserved for the members of the Scheduled 
Castes.^ 

Consequent upon the enforcement of the 
Constitution ; 

The Constitution makers enshrined several 
articles’ in the constitution of India to ensure 
adequate representation of the Scheduled 
Castes in various government services and 
p>osts. Under Article 335 a general direction 
to Union and State governments is given for 
giving special consideration to the claims of 
the members of Scheduled Castes in services, 
‘consistently with the maintenance of efficiency 
in administration.’ This implies that candi¬ 
dates from the Scheduled Castes must satisfy 
at least the minimum educational and other 
qualffirations prescribad for various posts. It 
must, however, be noted that there is no fixa¬ 
tion of a percentage of jobs in the constitution 
for the Scheduled Castes which has been left 
to the discretion of government. This seems 
to have been done so that changes could be 
made in the light of prevailirig circumstances. 
There is also no fi.xcd period for the continua¬ 
tion of this preferential treatment. Obviously 
the State is expected to continue such special 
treatment until the Scheduled Castes make 
substantial progrejs and reach a certain level 
of equality with the rest of the Indian 
society. 

Clause (1) of Article 16 lays down that 
‘there shall be equality for all citizens in 
matters relating to employment or appoint¬ 
ment to any office under the Slate’. Clau.se 
(2) provides that ‘no citizen shall, on grounds 
of religion, rare, caste, sex, descent, place of 
birth, residence or any of these, l>c ineligible 
discriminated against.in respect of any 


employment or office under the State.’ But 
clause (4) of the same Article empowers the 
State to make “any provision for the reserva¬ 
tion of appointments or posts in favour of any 
backward class of citizens which, in the opinion 
of the State, is not adequately represented in 
the services under the Slate.” Thus Articale 
335 read with Article 16 (4) make's it clear 
that the Stale ( Union as well as State Cov'ern- 
ments ) may make provisions for the reserva¬ 
tion of appointments in favour of the Scheduled 
Castes. All the appointments under the 
Central and State Governments are made on 
the basis of the recommendations of the respec¬ 
tive Public .Service Commissions. But for 
giving efiect to the provisions of Article 16(4) 
and Article 335 the Public .Service Commi¬ 
ssions need not be consulted. 

Implementation of Constitutional 
Provisions : 

( i ) Union Government ;— In the light 
of the aforesaid constitutional provisions the 
policy of Government of India, regarding the 
representation of the Scheduled Castes was 
reviewed in 1950 and accordingly a new policy 
was laid down." It was provided that the 
existing reservation of 12Vi percent of vacan¬ 
cies filled by dirset recruitment in favour of 
the Scheduled Castes will continue in case of 
recruitment to posts and services made, on an 
All-India basis, by open rompelition, i. c., 
through Union Public Service Clommission or 
by means of open competitive tests held by 
authority. Where recruitment is made other¬ 
wise than by open competition the reservation 
for the Scheduled Castes is fixed at 16V„ 
percent. 

The above reservation orders do not apply 
to : 

1, Vacancie.s filled by transfer or promo¬ 
tion. * 
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2. Temporary appointments of less than 
three months duration. 

3. Purely temporary establishments such 
as work-charged staff including the 
daily-rated and nionthly-ratcd staff. 

4. Reservation in posts filled by promo¬ 
tion.*^ 

Following Article 335 it has been laid down 
that in all cases a minimum standard of quali¬ 
fications will be prescribed and the reservation 
will be subject to the overall condition 
that candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes possessing the prescribed 
qualifications and suitable in all respects for 
the appointment in question, are forthcoming 
in sufficient numbers for the vacancies reserved 
for them.'* 

In addition to above reservation two other 
concessions have been granted : 

(1) Age limits prescribed for appointment to 
a service or post is increased by five years 
in case of candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes, both for gazetted and 
non-gazetted appointments ; and 

(2) Fees prescribed for admission to any exa¬ 
mination or selection is reduced to one- 
fourth in the case of Scheduled Castes, 
Reservation is also made at 12’/a percent 

of varancies for the Scheduled Castes in promo¬ 
tion by ( i) Selection and ( ii ) on the basis 
of competitive examinations limited to depart¬ 
mental candidates in grades and services in 
Class III and IV to which there is no direct 
recruitment whatever. 

Inspite of the above reservations and other 
concessions, soon it was felt that sufficient 
number of qualified candidates from among 
the Scheduled Castes were not forthcoming. 
The Government of India, therefore, issued 
supplementary instructions in 1952 and further 
^mended ihem in 1955.}- These instructions 
laid down that: 


( 1 ) If the Scheduled Caste candidates 
obtain by competition less vacancies than 
arc reserved for them, the difference will 
be made up by the nomination of duly 
qualified candidates of these castes who 
have qualified in the test, selection etc., 
held for the purpose, but have secured 
ranks lower than the candidates of other 
communities for whom no reservation has 
been made. 

( 2 ) if a sufficient number of candidates 
considered suitable by the recruiting autho¬ 
rities, .'ire not available from the Scheduled 
Castes for whom reservations arc made in 
particular year, the unfilled vacancies 
should be treated as unreserved and filled 
by the best available candidates. The 
number of vacancies thus treated as unre¬ 
served will be added as an additional quota 
to the number that would be reserved in 
the following year in the normal course ; 
and to the extent to which approved candi¬ 
dates arc not available in that year against 
this additional quota, a corresponding 
addition should be made to number of 
reserved vacancies in the second following 
year. 

In Devadasan V, Union of India”, the 
Supreme Court struck down this ‘carry 
forward’ rule introduced by the above instruc¬ 
tion as violative of the equality guaranteed by 
Articles 14 and 16 (1) in as much as it resulted 
in making the reservation of the Scheduled 
Castes unreasonable and excessive. It has, 
therefore, now been laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment of India that if no suitable Scheduled 
Caste candidates are available for the reserved 
posts, they are treated as unreserved and an 
equal number of reservations arc carried for¬ 
ward to two recruitment years. On no occa¬ 
sion, however, the number of reserved vocan- 
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cies is to exceed forty-five percent of the total 
vacancies”. 

(ii) State Governments 

The aforesaid reservation orders do not 
apply to posts and services under the adminis* 
trativc control of various State governments. 
They have, therefore, issued separate orders. 
These orders vary from State to State. Avai¬ 
lable information has been detailed in table 
(1). In addition to reservation provided in 
this table almost all States extend to Scheduled 
Castes relaxation in maximum age limit, 
partial exemption from the payment of fees 
prescribed for various examinations and 
relaxation in qualifying marks etc. 

Performance 

We shall now examine the performance of 
the Scheduled Castes in various posts and 
services in the light of the aforesaid orders. 
Separate figures are not available under each 
category of reservation order. But figures 
are available as to total number of employees, 
and the number of Scheduled Caste employees 
which is given in table (2) as regard services 
under the control of government of India. 
Several conclusions can be drawn from the 
study of table (2) ; — 

( 1 ) The recruitment rate of the Scheduled 
Castes is constantly on the increase. 
Between 19.51 to 1963 it has been 1.18 per 
cent in class I services, 2.18 in class II, 
6.17 in class III, and 11.70 percent in 
Class IV services. 

(2 ) Though there has been an increase in 
the intake of Scheduled Caste candidates 
but we find that except in the case of 
' Class IV posts the increase has been insig- 
^'^nificant. The reservation orders roughly 


reserve l2‘/j percent by open competition 
and 16-/. percent otherwise than by open 
competition. We find that in case of Class 
I and Class II posts the performance is 
extremely poor. Even in class III they are 
much below the required percentage. Only 
in Class IV they have reached a satisfactory 
level. 

( 3 ) The unexpected increase in class IV is 
because this class contains a large number 
of sweepers who mostly belong to the Sche¬ 
duled Castes. Therefore, the increase in 
percentage does not in any wav fustify any 
improvement in the status of the Scheduled 
Castes. 

At the State level the position is still worse. 
Available information about Slates is given in 
tabic (3). The tabic cleaily shows that the 
position in States is far from satisfactory espe¬ 
cially in Assam and Kerala. A perusal of the 
Reports of the Commis.sioner for Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes shows that most 
of the States do not even provide yearly infor¬ 
mation about the performance of Scheduled 
Caste candidates. This shows that States arc 
not keen about the implementation of reserva¬ 
tion orders. 

Conclusion ; 

Under Article 333 the Const itMtic.n 
gives ample opportunity to the Union and 
State Governments to issue orders for the 
reservation in services. But the claims ot 
the member of the Scheduled Castes are 
to be taken into comideraiion, ‘consis¬ 
tently, with the maintenance of efficiency 
in administration’. Thus the constitution 
lays down two contradictory principles. 
On the one hand it says that special 
weightage should be given to the Scheduled 
Castes in various government services. On 
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the other hand there is specific requirement 
that the efficiency of the administration 
should be maintained. Evidently both thinc^s 
cannot go together. Moreover, if in a 
cadre 12i percent arc Scheduled Castes, the 
efficiency ttf the cadre will not go down 
to such an extent as to cavi^c misgivings 
about the efficiency of the cadre as a 
whole, because there will 871 percent 
persons belonging to non-scheduled caste 
cominunitics. Therefore, the v^o^ds ‘consis¬ 
tently with the maintenance of efficiency in 
administration’ can well be omitted from 
the Constitution. 

The orders issued by the Central and 
State Governments for the enforcement of 
Article 335 arc quite exhaustive. But as 
it appears the orders of the Central Govern¬ 
ment do not apply to the armed forces. ■ ■ 
The pretext taken is that the recruitment to 
the armed forces is based on merit and 
qualification and not regulated by reserva¬ 
tions to any class nor are the age limits 
relaxabic in fav'our of any class of persons. 
From the point of view of physical fitness, 
.suitability for training .and the importance 
of age groups to various ranks, it is 
itnper.ative that the prescribed conditions 
should be satisfied by all candidates. 
Similarly, promotions are based on service, 
qualifications and merit. There is, therefore 
no reservation of posts in the armed forces 
for the Scheduled Castes cither among 
Commissioned Officers or oihcr ranks. 
But a concession has been granted. Members 
of the Scheduled Caste appearing in the 
Examinations conducted for recruitment to 
the armed forces have to pay only twenty- 
f've percent of the jircseribed fees. 

It apears that the above contention is 
«ot justified. Concessions are being granted 


in all Civil services at Union and State 
level. No inefficiency has tesuhed due to 
these relaxations. It is therefore, earnestly 
needed that reservation should be made in 
armed forces as well. In this connection it 
may be pointed out that the Ministry of 
Defence has decided to admit, in Sainik 
Schools, which arc primarily meant to 
prepare boys for entry into the National 
Defence Academy, every Scheduled Caste 
candidate who is within the age limit and 
receives the minimum number of marks 
prescribed at the qualifying e.xanilriation.*’' 

There is the need of bringing some 
uniformity in the reservation orders issued 
by the various states. Some States have not 
made .separate reservations in services for 
Scheduled Castes and combined them with 
tlic Scheduled Tribes. There appears to be 
an impression under the provisions of the 
Constitution that separate reservation cannot 
be made. But this thinking is not correct. 
Aiticlc 335 read with Articlci*(4) of the 
Constitution, leaves no room for any doubt 
for fixing separate reservation for the Sche¬ 
duled Castes. 

As already pointed out the performance 
of the Scheduled Castes is not satisfactory. 
Two reasons have been ascribed for this 
poor performance*'' 

(1) Paucity of Scheduled Castes Candidates 
with requisite qualifications. 

(2) Failure of Scheduled Caste candidates to 
satisfy appointing authorities at the time 
of oral interviews. The complaint often 
made by the Scheduled Caste candidates 
is that in the present atmosphere ol the 
caste structure of our society, they do 
not get a fair deal at the hands of 
appointing authorities, during the 
course of interviews. 
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There is need lor the removal of both dc- It will take long time to wither away, 
feels. For the removal of the first more and But as a remedy a suggestion can be made, 

more Scheduled Caste candidates should be All the selection Boards more particularly 

trained so that (hey may be able to acquire the the Union Public Service Commission' 
requisite cjualdications. The second one is and State Public Commssions should have a 

more serious and is connected with the representative of the Scheduled Caste as its 

present atmosphere of the caste-ridden society, members. 


TABLE (1) 

Reservation made in posts and services tinder the State Governments. 


SI. No. 

Name of State 


Number of Seats reserved 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

147. 


2 

Assam 

5-/. 


3 

Bihar 

I2i ■ 

In all services except class IV where it is 257". 

4 

Gujrat 

(A) 

In areas which were in old Bombay territory : 
121 /. in class I & II ; 6 /. in all Class III, & 
7'j. in class IV services. 



(B) 

In the five districts of Saurashtra ; 5% in all 
services except class IV where it is 6 .^ 7 . 



(G) 

Kutch district ; 




1 ..‘T/. for vacancies filled by open competition 
and 16,2/3 percent for vacancies filled in 
otherwise than by open competition. 

3 

Kerala 

For 

every 20 vacancies two are reserved* 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

15/. 


7 

Madras 

16/ 


8 

Maharashtra 

(A) 

In Western Maharashtra : 


12'/. in class I & II* 67- in class III, 7 /. in 
class IV services. 


(B) In Vidharba ; I5'j. 

(C) Maraihwada :187. 


9 

Mysore 

157 . 

10 

Orissa 

I 87 . 

11 

Punjab 

207 .* 

12 

Rajasthan 

12 . 57 .* *0 all services except in Class IV where it is 

15 . 07 .* 

13 

Uttar Pradesh 

I 87 . of vacancies filled by direct recruitment. 

14 

West Bengal 

157 . of vacancies filled by direct recruitment. 


SOURCE : Report of Commissioner for Scheduled Castes & Scheduled Tribes 1954, 1959-60 
Pt. II, 1960-61 Pt. II, 1951-62 Pt. I, 1962-63 Pt. II., 1963-64 Pt. II and 1965-66 
Combined for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
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TABLE (2) 


Representation in various services under the control of Government of India. 


SI. No. Class ol 

Year 

Souice 

Total No. of 

Number of Scheduled 

Service 


R.C S.C S.T 

employe.ss 

caste employees 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 Class I 

1051 

56.57, Pr. 11 p. 160 

1637 

9 (.50) 


19f)3 

63-04, Pt. I p. 160 

14117 

250 (1.68) 

2 Class II 

1951 

56-57, Pt 11, p. 167 

4053 

31 (.80) 


1963 

63-64, Pt. I, p. 166 

23756 

707 (2.98) 

3 Class III 

1951 

.56-.57. Pt H, p 167 

128032 

4031 (3.07) 


1963 

63-64, Pt. I, p. 166 

916452 

84714 (9.24) 

4 Class IV 

1951 

56-57, Pt II, p. 167 

46-116 

4348 (9.31) 


1963 

63-61, Pt. I, p. J66-7 

933229 

197018 (21,01) 


Source : Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

Figures in brackets in column (b) indicate percentage. 



TABLE 


Representation in various services under the Control of State Governments. 


SI. No. 

State 

Position as on 

Total 

Number of Scheduled 




employess 

Caste employess 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Assam 

31.3-1964 

36235 

3945 (1.90) 

2 

Bihar 

31.3.1965 

3628 

238 (7.1) 

3 

Kerala 

1.1.1965 

241790 

12564 (1.04) 

4 

Mysore 

31.3.1965 

174760 

13527 (7.70) 

5 

Punjab 

1964 

12839 

1795 (7.1) 

6 

West Bengal 

31.3.1965 

250051 

17540 (7.01) 

Source : 

Report of the Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 

Scheduled Tril e; 1965-66 


pp, 36-3B. 

^Figures in brackets in column (5) indicate percentage. 
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DANDELION, A COMMON INDIAN PLANT, USED AS FOOD AND 

MEDICINE IN EUROPE 

Dr. APARNA CHATTOPADHYAY 


Name of the Plant:— 

Taraxacum Officinale Web—Latin 
Pupova Lekarska- -Slovak 

Smatanka Lekarska—Czech (Tudove pam- 
peliska) 

Dandelion—English. 

Dandelion, a very common Indian weed 
called ‘Dudhh’ in the Punjab and Jammu 
Province of India and ‘Dudhia’ in U.P., 
grows in abundance everywhere in Central 
Europe.’ In India it is a weed which 
is rooted out from gardens since it damages 
other plants and trees. It is a food for the 
cows in India ; and in north-western India 
there is a belief that cows give milk in greater 
i-juantity if they eat this plant. In the 
country-side of West Bengal there is a 
belief among the people that juice of 
the leaves of this plant, stops bleeding and 
children in villages rub this juice on minor 
injurie.s that they get while playing. They 
tall this plant 'Visalyakarani', the plant of 
Rainayana fame which came to India as 
Hanumana brought the whole ‘Gandha* 
madan* mountain, where Visalyakarani and 
other medicinal plants grew. The belief 
among the village people in Bengal suggests 
the fact that the natural home of this plant 
can be in the mountains or in cold 
regions. The abundant growth of this 
plant in Central Europe, suggests the fact 
that cold areas are more favourable for the 
growth of this plant. 

In Europe the leaves of this plant is soft 
>nd in spring the fields are'full of the yellow 
flowers of Dandelion which is collected 


for several purposes by the people, as we 
shall presently discuss. In the hot plains 
of India the same yellow flowers of Daldelion 
bloom but the petals are coarser than of 
those which bloom in Europe and the 
leaves also of this plant in India are not 
so soft as of those which grow in Europe. 

The root of the plant have medical value, 
the flowers are used in preparing wine 
and the leaves are used for salad in some 
countries of Europe. 

The medicinal value of the root of the 
Dandelion plant, was recognised by the 
Czechs in olden times and modern Czech 
scholars have extended medical recognition 
to this plant and its roots. The plant 
contains many kinds of medical substances 
like ‘taraxacin', ‘flytosteroly’, ‘taraxasteroT 
homo-taraxastetol’, ‘inulin’, ‘kaucuk’, slime 
etc. The leaves contain plenty of vitamin C.*. 

Efficacy of the roots 

The drug produced from the root is 
very efficacious in the troubles of urine. It 
stops bleeding too.^ According to one 
latest reseach paper on Dandelion, the root 
contains many substances efficacious in 
curing different diseases. The drugs con¬ 
tained in the root according to this new 
research are ‘horicnany’, ‘kaucuk’, draslik 
bilkoviny’ and lot of ‘inulin’. So Dandelion is 
a very useful plant and it is used in Czech 
laboratories in preparing medicinal drugs. 
The roots are taken out as soon as the first 
leaves appear ; Those are washed and dried 
in shade or in artificial heat and then used 
in laboratories.* 
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Use of the plant by common people 

The common people of Czechoslovakia 
use this plant for curing the troubles of 
liver and also in troubles of gall bladder, 
diabetis and jaundice. 

Hot Drink from the Roots 

A hot drink like coffee is prepared from 
the roots. And this drink has medicinal 
value. In Czechoslovakia, in olden times 
people used it against rheumatic pains. ’ 

Wine from the roots 

In Moravia people make wine and liquor 
from those roots and those are considered 
to be very good for health and used in 
rheumatic pains.'’ 

1 . Mountain Flowers in Colour By Anthony 
Huxley, Blandlbrd Press, London, 1967, 
pages 396-7- 

2 . J. MACAU <4 KRECA, ATLAS LIECI- 
VYCH RASTLIN, page 426. 

3. Ibid. 

4 . Lekar nasim cterarum co s pampeliskou, 
by Murd, K. J. Kuba, published in 
Nase Zahradka, No. 5, 1969, p. 115. 

5. Ibid. 

6 . Ibid. 


Wine from the flowers 

In England and also in Central Europe, 
wine is prepared from the fresh flowers 
of this plant. For this purpose quite freshly 
opened flowers are used. It is not possible 
to prepare wine from the flowers which are 
collected one day before-hand." 

Salad made with the leaves 

The plant is cultivated in Italy, France 
and Algeria for salad. The people in those 
parts use it with oil. This salad is considered 
to be very healthy and is much richer in 
vitamin than even spinach."' 

It is interesting to note that in the 
country-side of Czechoslovakia the village 
girls make wreaths of those flowers to put 
those on their foreheads. 

7(a). Nase Zahradka. No. 5, 1969, p. 115. 

(b) . Priprava Domacich Vin (Preparation of 

Home-Made Wines) By Ing. Boris 
Vaicnta. Published in 1966 by Agricul¬ 
tural Publishing House in Prague. 

(c) . Listnace lesu a parku (The leaf trees of 

woods and parks) By Jaromir Pokorny 
& Fr. Fer. published in 1964 by Agri¬ 
cultural Publishing House in Prague. 

8 (a). Nase Zahradka, No. 5, 1969, page 115, 
(b). Macau & Krejca, Atjas liecivych rastlin, 
p. 426. 



THE POLITICAL PARTIES OF SIKKIM 

l)r. P. R. RAO 


The Kingdom of Sikkim, situated in the 
Eastern Himalayas is a 'protectorate of India. 
It is located within 28“ 07’ 48” and 27° 04’ 
46” North Latitude and 88° 00’ 58” and 88° 
25” East Longitude, and is bounded on 
the North by Tibet, on the East by Tibet and 
Bhutan and on the South by the Darjeeling 
District of West Bengal and on the West by 
Nepal.' It has an area of 2818 sq. miles and 
a population of about 162, 189 which is com¬ 
posed mainly of the Lepchas, Bhutias and 
Nepalese." The Lepchas were the original 
inhabitants of the country and number about 
14,847, ' The Bhutias also known as Khambas 
were immigrants from Tibet. They number 
about 14,000. The Nepalese immigrants now 
far outnumber the Lepchas or Bhutias. They 
are almost all Hindus by religion. At present 
they number about 108,165.* 

The three numerically important languages 
arc Nepali, Sikkim Bhutia and Lepcha, spoken 
respectively by 74,359, 36,577 and 14,847 
people.** English is used extensively and 
officially for internal and external correspond¬ 
ence and comminications." 

Sikkim is a hereditary monarchy. Under 
the 1953 Constitution a legislative body called 
the Sikkim State Council was formed. It 
consists of a President, 18 elected members and 
6 nominated members. Seven out of the 18 
elective seats are reserved for the Bhutias and 
Lepchas. Seven for the Nepalis, one seat each 
for the Sangha (monks), the Chongs and the 
Scheduled Castes. One seat is general. Six 
members and a President are nominated by 
the Ghogyal (ruler). 


The State council enacts, with the assent of 
the ruler, laws for the peace, order and good 
government of the State. It however cannot 
discuss or deal with matters relating to exter¬ 
nal relations and appointment of the Principal 
Administrative Officer who is also ex-efficio 
President of the Sikkim State Council. 

The Executive council of the State consists 
of the principal Administrative Officer and 
four elected members of;the council who are 
choosen from time to time and hold office 
during the pleasure of the Ruler. The 
Executive councillors are in charge of Edu¬ 
cation, public Health, Excise, Bazars, Forests, 
Public works, Agriculture, Press and 
Publicity." 

The Sikkim State Congress 

The Indian Independence gave fillip to the 
democratic movement in Sikkim. A number 
of organizations like Praja Sammelan, Praja 
Mandal and Praja Samiti were' formed in 
different parts of the kingdom. These organi¬ 
sations were more or less welfare bodies with¬ 
out any policy, programme or ideology. The 
need for a political party was strongly felt. 
Therefore the important leaders like Kari 
Lhendup Dorji, Thshi Tscring, D.D. Guraiig, 
Chandra Das Rai, Capt. Dimik Singh Lepcha, 
Sonam Tscring met at Gangtok, on 7 Decem¬ 
ber 1947, to consider the formation of a 
political party, The outcome of the meeting 
was the formation of the Sikkim State 
Congress—the first political party of Sikkim. 

The leaders of the State congress led a 
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deputation to the late Maharaja of Sikkim, 
Sir Tashi Namgyal and presented him a 
memorandum demanding 1) the establishment 
of popular government 2) Formation of 
interim ministry and 3) the “immediate 
accession to India”." 

It is significant that the leaders of new 
party have pointedly asked for accession to 
India. The Sikkim congress delegation called 
on the Indian Prime Minister Nehru and asked 
for a seat in the Indian parliament on the 
ground that “it would be undemocratic not to 
send the Sikkim people's representative in the 
Indian Parliament which controlled and 
guided the external affairs.” When the Indian 
Prime Minister replied that there were consti* 
tutional difficulties for Sikkim’s representation 
in the Indian Parliament, the delegation 
requested him to see that the difficulties are 
removed. However, in March 1950 Delhi 
advised the Sikkim State Congress leaders to 
keep “the demand of accession with India in 
abeyance.’”' 

The State Congress within one year of its 
formation became a power to be reckoned 
with. Its influence penetrated into all sections 
of the population including Government 
officials. The agitation for popular Govern¬ 
ment gathered momentum. On 1st May 1949 
the State congress launched an agitation for 
responsible government. A crowd of about 
5,000 besieged the royal palace demanding the 
formation of a popular ministry. An ugly 
situation was averted when the Indian Army 
Units rescued the Maharaja and gave him 
prctcction in the Indian Residency. It is 
important to remember that two companies of 
the Indian Army were sent earlier to Gangtok 
at the explicit request of the Sikkim Govern¬ 
ment. 

The First Popular Ministry 

Within nine days of the commencement of 
he agitation, the popular ministry was formed 


on 9 May 1949. The Ministry was headed 
by Tashi Tsering, the President of the State 
Congress. ,-There were four other ministers. 
From its inception the ministry began to face 
troubles with the Maharaja, for there was no 
constitution defining the respective powers of 
the ruler and the Ministry. Each side blamed 
the other of encroachment. This threatened 
the breakdown of the administration. After 
remaining in office for just 29 days “this 
ministry was dissolved by the Government of 
India” on 6 June '1949^'^. The entire power 
was restored to the Maharaja. 

In April 1950. the Government of India 
invited the Sikkim leaders for talks, to New 
Delhi. The talks resulted in the signing of the 
India—Sikkim peace treaty on 5 December 
1950, at Gangtok. Meanwhile, the Sikkim 
Government took steps to introduce demo¬ 
cratic reforms in the kingdom. A 20 member 
state council was formed with 14 elected 
members and 6 nominated (the number of 
elected members has since been increased to 
18 ). An Executive council was constituted 
from among the elected members. The first 
General elections were held in 1952. 

The National Party 

To counteract the growing influence of the 
State Congress, a new party called the Sikkim 
National party was formed. In fact, it was 
“sponsored by the ruler to fight democratic 
agitation and no emphasise the communal 
and racial differences as breakwaters to demo¬ 
cratic development.”!*. On 30 April 1948 
the party passed a resolution stating that 
“Sikkim shall not under any circumstances 
accede to the dominion of India" and warned 
that “an unhappy Sikkim in India on one of 
her future international boundries of great 
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importancc—will be of disadvantage, indeed 
a danger to India’*. Therefore it wanted 
“that necessary arrangements should be forth¬ 
with made to revise Sikkim’s political relation 
with the Indian union on the basis of 
equality’*.'" 

The National Congress. 

After the Second general Elections in 1958, 
a serious split took place in the ranks of both 
parties. The dissidents of both the parties 
together with some independents decided to 
form a new party. On 28 May 1960, the 
third political party of Sikkim called the Natio¬ 
nal Congress emerged. The National congress 
despite many restrictions in the franchise, has 
emerged as the strongest political party in the 
last general elections of 1967. It polled about 
55% of the total votes. It has won eight 
scats in the council. The leader of the party 
is Kazi Lhendup Dorji. The other political 
parties, the Sikkim National party led by Mr. 
Martin Tohden, and the Sikkim State Con¬ 
gress led by Mr. Kashiraj Pradhan won five 
and two seats respectively. 

Of the seven Nepali seats, five went to the 
National Congress and two to the State 
Congress. Of the seven Bhutia and Lepcha 
scats five went to the National party and two 
to the National congress. The Scheduled 
castes and Chong seats went to the supporters 
of the National party uncontested and the 
Sangha seat to a lama also a supporter of the 
National party. The general seat was won by 
the National Congress." 

Condutions 

The last general election has brought into 
focus the significant fact that the Sikkim elec¬ 
torate is communal conscious. The National 


Congress is more or less identified as a Nepali 
party and the National party as that of the 
minorities. That is perhaps the reason why 
the National party was also to bag in the last 
general elections five out of seven Bhutia- 
Lepeba seats. Further the other minorities* 
seats of the scheduled castes and Chongs went 
to the candidates supported by the National 
party. 

The Ncpalics are sore that though they 
constitute about 70% of the population they 
arc given the same number of scats as the 
Bhutias and Lepchas who together constitute 
a bare 20%, The Nepali frustration might 
lead to the formation of a purely Nepali 
party. In that event the relations between 
the different ethnic groups will be strained 
further and endanger the peace and security 
of the kingdom. 

The most lamantable feature of the Sikkim 
political parties is that they have no clear out 
economic programme. Their interest seems to 
l)C fighting elections. None of the political 
parties are exposing the grievances 
of the students, government employees, 
and the Tibetan refugees. As it is Sikkim 
has no problem of educated unemployed since 
the few educated ones are able to find Jobs in 
the Government. But the position will change 
in another five years. Then the problem of 
educated unemployed might threaten the politi¬ 
cal stability of the Kingdom situated on a 
very sensitive border. 

The political parties are indifferent to the 
interest of the government employees. In 1966 
there was a lot of heart burning among the 
government employees when their pay scales 
were revised, but none of the political parties 
cared to support the government employees or 
study their problems. 
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Lastly the problems of the Tibetan refugees 
are completely neglected. At present these 
unfortunate people are able to eke out their liv¬ 
ing by working as labourers in the new border 
roads constructed by the Indian Government. 
Bui their position will be miserable when the 
programme of border roads construction is 
completed. 

The political parties are ignoring all the 
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la Book 2 (Delhi, 1%7), P. 81. 
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4. A. Mitra Comp; census of India 1961 
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p. clviii. 
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by publicity Department, Government of 
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KHAN ABDUL GHAFFAR KHAN 


J. L DAS 


Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan, endearingly called 
Badshah Khan by his admirers, and followers is 
unquestionably the greatest living Gandliian. 
His life story is an inspiring saga of courage, 
service, sacrifice and self-abnegation. He was 
born in 1890 at Utmanzai, a tiny village in the 
North-West Frontier Province. His father, 
Khan Behram Khan, was an affluent landlord 
and influential Pakhtun ( Pathan ) chieftain. 
Abdul Ghaflar, the fourth and the youngest 
child of his parents, had his education in the 
Edwardes Memorial Mission High School at 
Peshawar, where the Rev. E.F.E. Wigram was 
the headmaster. The Christian piety and 
dedication of the Rev. Mr. Wigram greatly 
impressed Abdul Ghaflar and inculcated in 
him the spirit of service to God’s creatures. 
While he was sitting for the matriculation 
examination and had finished half the exami¬ 
nation papers, he received news that he had 
been granted a commission in the army for 
which he had applied earlier. The glamour of 
military service caught the imagination of this 
six foot three inches tall Pakhtun youth, and 
he was immensely pleased that he would be 
able to don the smart soldier's uniform. But 
the humiliation meted out to a cavalry -officer, 
a friend of his, by a petty British subaltern in 
his very presence completely disillusioned and 
greatly ofTcndcd Abdul Ghaffar ’and he 
resolved not to join-the army and serve the 
British. His dicision «to Proceed to England 
for higher education like his elder brother, 
Khan Sahib, who was studying Medicine there 
was not approved of by his mother. Abdul 


Ghaffar did not want to wound her feelings. 
Instead he made up his mind to serve the 
creatures of God and, particularly his people, 
who at that time, were steeped in ignorance 
and backwardness. 

With the aid of some of his companions he 
founded “Dar-Ul-Ulura”. whose main function 
was the spread of education in the ‘villages. 
In this task he met with fierce opposition from 
the mullahs, who feared that if the ignorant 
masses, whose gullibility they had so long 
exploited, were enlightened then there own 
interests would suffer. Undaunted Abdul 
Ghaffar went ahead and set up a school in 
1910 at Utman'/.ai. Gradually such schools 
were established throughout the North-West 
Frontier Province and these attracted many 
learners. Alongside illiteracy many evils lik^ 
family feuds, intrigues, enmities, quarrels, riots 
etc. were prevalent among the Pakhtuns. Abdul 
Ghaffar realised that unless those harmful 
practices were eradicated the community 
would never really prosper. So in 1929 he 
formed the organization of Khudai Khidmat- 
gars, Servants of God, As he has himself 
observed: “We called it so in order to fulfil 
a particular purpose ; we wanted to infuse 
among the Pakhtuns the spirit and conscious¬ 
ness for the service of our community and 
country in the name of God. We were want¬ 
ing in that spirit...” Its membership wat 
open to all. One aspiring to become a Khudai 
Khidmatgar had to declare on solemn oath 
that be would render selfless service to God’s 
creatures and abjure violence in any shape or 
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form. The Khudai Khidmatgars were also 
known as the Red Shirts, not because they 
were Communists or left-wing labourites, but 
because of their uniforms which were red. 
According to D. G. Tendulkar, Khan Abdul 
GhafTar Khan’s biographer, when the members 
of the organization found that their white 
clothes got soiled easily, they dipped them in 
a solution of pine bark. The result was a dark, 
brown red. If John Gunther author of Inside 
Asia, is to be believed, their uniforms received 
a coating of brick dust, which provided the 
cheapest local dye. The women volunteers, 
however, wore black dress. 

The growth of the Red Shirt movement 
throughout the North-West Frontier province 
was phenomenal. Within six months the 
Khudai Khidmatgars numbered over 50,000. 
“These volunteer workers were at first intended 
entirely for social reform —to stop drinking, to 
promote honesty and unity,to encourage Khadi 
to prevent feuds and to serve humanity, irres¬ 
pective of any religious or other prejudices.” 
It should be mentioned in retrospect that 
Abdul GhafTar had married in 1912 and a son 
Ghani, was born the following year. But un¬ 
fortunately, soon after the birth of his second 
son Wali in December 1915, his wife died. 
Abdul GhafTar, to whom the call of the 
country and his fellowmen had always been 
more important than the lure of home, now 
plunged himself whole-heartedly into public 
activities. Times then were out of joint. The 
passage of the Rowlatt Bills in 1919 and the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre soon after threw the 
whole cruntry, including the N. W. F. P. into 
an unprecedented turmoil. Because of his 
active participation in the movement against 
these monstrous acts of the British Government, 
Abdul GhafTar was convicted and lodged in jail. 
With his release he had to marry again on the 


insistence of his old parents. But his first love, 
his country and people, began to receive 
his increasing attention. For his amazing 
popularity among the simple but brave Pakh- 
tuns and his participation in the Khilafat and 
other political movements besides his construc¬ 
tive work, he proved himself a very dangerous 
person in the eyes of the alien rulers. He was 
arrested again in December 1921 and sentenc¬ 
ed to three years’ inprisonment. His mother 
fell ill and passed away in 1923 during his 
incarceration. This was a profound shock for 
Abdul GhafTar and when he came out of jail 
he went on “Haj” pilgrimage accompnied by 
his wife to seek spiritual comfort. As ill luck 
would have it, while in Jerusalem his wife 
slipped from a staircase and died, leaving 
behind one daughter, Mehar Taj, and a son, 
AH. Abdul GhafTar did not marry again. 
Since then his life has been one of continuous 
and unrelenting struggle against oppression, 
exploitation, and injustice. 

As we have already seen, in the beginning 
the Khudai Khidmatgars were a non-political 
and purely missionary body. But high¬ 
handedness and tyranny of the British Govern¬ 
ment drove then into the fold of the Indian 
National Congress. As Jawaharlal Nehru has 
observed : “The Lahore Congress was atten¬ 
ded by large numbers of people from the 
Frontier Province nearby. Individual delegates 
from this province had alwa/s come to the 
Congress sessions, and for some years past 
Khan Abdul GhafTar Khan had been atten¬ 
ding and taking part in our deliberations. In 
Lahore for the fint time a large batch of 
earnest young men from the Frontier came 
into touch with the aU>India palitical 
currents”. ( Autobiography ). It was only 
ia 1931, after the Lahore Congress, that the 
Khudai Khidmatgars, under the leadenhipi 
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of dadsHah Kfaad merged tbemielves ioto the 
Congress organisation and played an outstand¬ 
ing and remarkable part in India’s struggle for 
freedom, But the most significant contribution 
ofBadshah Khan is the transformation of a 
turbulent, quarrelsome and trigger-happy race 
into a disciplined add pleace-loving fraternity. 
To quote Nehru again : “When it is remem¬ 
bered that a Pathan loves his gun more than 
his brother, is easily excited, and has long had 
a reputation for killing at the slightest provo¬ 
cation, this self-discipline appears little short of 
miraculous.” ( The Discovery of India ). In 
this connection it is worth while to note that 
even the Indian army—^a platoon of the 
Garhwal Rifles—refused to open fire on unar¬ 
med people assembled at the Kissa Khani 
Bazar of Peshawar to protest against the arrest 
of their beloved leader, Badshah Khan, on 
29th April, 1930 so greatly V)||re they impressed 
by the extraordinary and cool courage of the 
demonstrators. 

Badshah Khan once remarked: “My 
religion is truth, love and service to God and 
humanity.” Mahatma Gandhi aptly designat¬ 
ed him “the man of God.” He carried on his 
great work of social re'form and political 
emancipation without fanfare or flamboyance. 
When some Congress deaders iiuuted on his 
becoming the President of the Bombay session 
of the Congress in 1934, Badshah Khan politely 
declined saying • "I Ant a soldier, a Kbudai 
Khidmatgar. I shall only render service.” 
Because of his saintly character and his abid¬ 
ing faith in the Gandhian technique of non¬ 
violence, he was also called Frontier . Gandhi. 
He, however, did not like this epithet. 
Addressing a student gathering in Calcutta on 
October i 1934> he obMrved : "I request you 
not to call, me Frontier Gandhi, because there 
should,!^ And if tiierc be 


two, then inevitably there would be quarrel. 
Mahatma Gandhi is our general and there 
should be one general only. So do not add 
the name of Gandhi to'my name.” Froin 
Calcutta Badshah Khan went on a short \dift 
to Shantinilmtan, where his son, Ghani, was 
studying. The following extract from the 
address (rendered' into English from the 
ori^nal in Urdu ) presented to him and read 
by Rabindranath Tagore himself would show, 
in what great esteem the Poet held Khan 
Abdul Ghaifar Khan. . .We have you here 
with us only for a short 'period, but we shall 
not measure the worth of the event by the' 
standard of time. Those really great, whose 
hearts are for all, who belong to all the lands,, 
of the world transcend also the bounds of 
moments ; they are for all time. Believe me'^. 
the memory of this short visit of yours to the 
ashram will ever remain fresh in our hearUi.” 

Badshah Khan has all along been a 
living symbol ofHindu-Muslim unity. Thanks 
to him. his elder brother Dr. Khan Sahib, and ^ 
the Khudai Khidmatgars, the North-West ^ 
Frontier Province, with a preponderant Mus¬ 
lim majority, returned the Congress at the . 
polls inspite of rabid conununalism preached > 
by the Muslim League. At the time of parti-^.. 
tion of the country into India and Pakistan.. ^ 
and the transfer of power in 1947 on the basi^.c • 
of Mountbatten Plan Badshah Khan and the / 
Khudai Khidmatgars were literarily tlnown 
to the wolves. Even the Congress leaders did . 
not stand by the demand of the Khan Brothers ■ 

(Badshah Khan and his eldc'r brother Dr. 
Khan Sahib, Chief Minister of the Congress-: ^ 
administred N.W.F.P.) that the referendum in 
the province should not be on the basis of a 
choice between Pakistan and India as proposed 
by Lord Mountbatten but that there should be 
the third alternative of an independent, 
Pakhtunistan to make it (the referendum) 
representative qf the people's will. Al 
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Lord Mountbatten, the British Viceroy, and 
Mr. Jinnah, leader of the Muslim League, 
were totally opposed to the demand, and since 
as already stated, the Congress also did not 
espouse it, the Khan Brothers were confronted 
with Hobson’s choice of the N.W.F.P. joining 
either India or Pakistan. They, therefore, 
asked their followers to boycott the referen¬ 
dum. The result was a foregone conclusion, 
and the N.W.F.P. province was tagged on to 
Pakistan. As Gandhi remarked in anguish at 
that time ' “Verily Badshah Khan is a fakir. 
Independence will come, but the brave Pathan 
will lose him. They are faced with a grim 
prospect. But Badshah is a man of God” 

This man of God accepted everything as “ 
divine dispensation. As a member of the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly, he took the 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution of Pakis¬ 
tan on 23rd February, 1948. “Some observers 
in Pakistan said that Mr. Jinnah was impressed 
by Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s sincerity and 
planned to go to Peshawar and meet him and 
his fellow-workers. This, however, did not 
materialize and very soon the political enemies 
of the Khan Brothers poisoned Mr. Jinnah’s 
mind against them." ( Abul Kalam Azad, 
India Wins Freedom ). Badshah Khan was 
put behind prison bars, and the Khudai 
Khidmatgar organization was declared unlawful 


and their centres demolished A reign of terror 
was unleashed in the N.W.F.P. According to 
reliable sources, the police firing on a gathering 
of his supporters at Babra village in Charsadda 
on August 12, 1948 and the heavy casualties 
inflicted could be compared with the Jalllan- 
wala Bagh massacre. Badshah Khan spent 
fifteen years in Pakistani jails, most of it in 
solitary eonfinement, because he voiced the 
Pakhtuns’ demand for the right of self-determi¬ 
nation within the frame-work of Pakistan, and 
also opposed the One Unit scheme in West 
Pakistan which in effect meant the perpetua¬ 
tion of Punjabi domination over the rest of the 
people. In this connection it might be men¬ 
tioned that the Amnesty International, “a non¬ 
political organization campaigning for the 
release of all political prisoners in all countries” 
declared him as the “Prisoner of (he 
year” in 1962 and demanded his release. Be¬ 
cause of the pressu#of public opinion at home 
and abroad and because of his alarmingly 
shattered health the Government of Pakistan 
was at last forced to release him. 

Badshah Khan now lives in Kabul. It is 
our good fortune that he has come to Ipdia to 
participate in the Gandhi centenary celebra¬ 
tions. Let us, along with Prime Minister Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, hope that “he will show us the 
way out of the enveloping darkness.” 



CHANGING CONTEXT IN INDIAN BANKING 


SANTOSH KUMAR ADHIKARl 


Indian Banking is undergoing a fast change. 
The pawnmaker banker of forties is now shedd¬ 
ing its old cloak and looking at the business 
with a changed outlook. The new development 
has been possible due to successive legal 
enactments and it is pleasing to note that the 
bankers have been prompt to react* in 
response to the call for development of the 
country. 

The Reserve Bank of India act (1934) 
initiated these changes, yet the perceptible 
development took place after the passing of 
Banking Coy’s Act (now Banking Regulations 
Act) 1949 and the subsequent amendments. 
The act gave to the R.B.I. adequate powers to 
control the scheduled commercial banks’ work¬ 
ing and their credit policies. According to the 
act the Reserve Bank can not only regulate the 
lending policies of banks but remove ahy 
director or official of a bank if the activities of 
such director or official arc found to be 
detrimental to the interests of the depositors. 
The more important provisions in the act 
are— 

1) the power to inspect the affairs of any 
bank at any time and order to rectify 
actions which it considers unsafe or 
anti-social 

2) the power to issue directives in order to 
safe guard public inter^t and interest 
of the depositors 

3) the power to effect the merger of 
weaker banks 

The thking over of the Imperial Bank of 
India and creation of the State Bank of India 


in 1955 as a model bank of the country was a 
further step towards rationalisation of the. 
banking system. It helped the national plann¬ 
ers to mobilise the savings of the people and 
divert the same towards development projects. 
It was remarkable to note that the S.B.I. open** 
cd a number of branches and oiBcef ini 
bankless areas (total number of offices at tlit^ 
end of 1967 was 1446) and invested its fimds. Ill 
implementing national projects. • 

The Government of India with the help 
Reserve Bank of India took revolutionary stcj^.! 
by establishing Finance Corporation, Agricul^ 
tural Refinance Corporation and ' the. 
Industrial Development Bank. The activities 
of the commercial banks were linked to these 
financial bodies to suit the needs of industry#.'. 
To create a climate of confidence the Oovt. 
came forward once again, and established th6 
Deposits Insurance Corporation. Statutory^ 
provisions were created to link up liquid asset ^ 
to capital goods. In order to boost 
exports the Export Credit Guarantee Corpst*' 
was set up. The process of consolidation 
banking institutions reduced the total number; 
of scheduled commercial banks from 68 i||. 
1961 to 58 whereas the deposits went up t<i.' 
Rs. 34,63,76,00,000 in April this year m 
against the total bank credit ' of' 
Rs. 30,76,09,00,000. The total deposits of aU 
commercial banks (including foreign banks 
were Rs. 38,74,58,00,000 on the same date. :’i 
The year 1967 will be remembered fori 
rapid developments. ' , ■ ; 

The Reserve Bank of India oriented its ered!|( 
policy through selective liberalisation with# 
view to stimulating the flow of credit I wtff 
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productive sectors. The bank rate was lowered 
to 5%, the rate of interest on advances made 
by commercial banks was reduced by 1/2% 
and the social control scheme found its way. 

The Social Control Scheme as they say, is 
an attempt to save- nationalisation of the 
industry. In its last election manifesto the 
Congress party had demanded “It is necessary 
to bring most of the banking institutions under 
Social control in order to serve the cause of 
economic growth and fulfil our social purposes 
more effectively and to make credit available 
to the producer in all fields where it is 
needed.’’ 

Various allegations against the Bankers 
were made by different spokesmen when the 
matter was raised in the Parliament. Finally 
the Finance Minister Srj Desai, who 
introduced the scheme declared in the Par¬ 
liament... “the importance of sectors like 
agriculture, small scale indostries and export 

cannot be overlooked.it is important to 

ensure, in the immediate future, an equitable 
and purposeful distribution of credit, within 
the resources available, keeping in view the 
relative priorities of developmental needs.” 

The distribution of bank advances in the 
year 1967 was as shown below : 


To industries . 64.3^/t 

’* commerce . 19.4% 

'* agriculture . 2 1% 


According to a survey as on 3.11.67 made by 
by the Economic Times, out of total advances 
of Rs. 23,47 crores as on March 1966 advances 
to small scale industries was Rs.90.76 crores 
while the advance to agriculture was Rs.4.65 
crores. 

The position as on 28.4.67 was as under: 

advance to food articles — Rs. 1,71,90,00,000 
industrial raw materials = ” 2,34,48,00,000 
jhanufactures 

& minerals =” 10,60,02,00,000 


plantation (tea, coffee 

& cashew) = ” 74,44,00,000 

others (including clean 

loan of 337.40) = ” 11,28,49.00,000 

It was apparent that the bankers did not 
feel inclined to divert the credits to the 
priority sectors like Small Scale Indiutry and 
agriculture. To determine priorities ipr the 
grant of bank loans and advances, National 
Credit Council was created. The council 
was in the nature of advisory body and under¬ 
took to discuss and assess demand for credit 
and ensure optimum and efficient use of 
resources. 

The provisions introducing other terms 
of the Social Control Scheme have since been 
placed on the table of the Parliament and 
passed. According to these provisions the 
banks will have to 

A. 1) reconstitute the management and 

re-orient the decision making 
machinery, 

2) reconstitute the board of directors 
in such a way that the majority 
have Special knowledge or practi¬ 
cal experience in agriculture, rural 
economy small scale industries, co¬ 
operation and others 

3) appoint professional bankers as full 
time Chairman. 

B. Prohibit the grant of any typ^ of 
new loans or assistance to any of 
the directors of banju or to con¬ 
cerns with which they are interest¬ 
ed. 

C. The Reserve Bank on the pth«r hand 

’ has been empowered to terminate 

any of the appointments if they are 
not satisfied about the composition 
of the new board, or to nominate 
any other pei^n in such yi^^cy; 
and'given administrative avtihority 
and power to tidce over hanhs if 
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they violate the directives or 
advance of the R.B.I. 

There has been gradual change in the 
monetary and credit policy of the Reserve 
Bask of India. With the reduction of Bank 
rate from 6% to 5%, the ceiling rate on 
deposits as well as advances has also been re¬ 
duced. The rate of refinance to banks against 
advances to priority sectors has been reduced 
to 4J% which a remarkable departure from 
the stiff attitude the R.B.T. held in past. The 
Reserve Bank of India has advised banks to 
make proper use of fresh deposits during the 
coming busy season (1968-69) and according 
to their approximations a total amount of 
Rs.290 crorcs shuld be available out of new 
deposits for granting of loans. Out of this 
amount the R.B.I. plans to divert the credits 
to diflerent sectors as per chart given below : 


Agriculture 

... 40 erores 

Small scale industries 

... 60 ” 

Large & medium „ 

...120 ” 

Trade 

... 50 ” 

Residual 

... 20 ” 

Against this back ground 

the banks have 


to face a challenge to meet the growing needs 
of the country, and they have already moved 
in the way. Most of the major banks have 
taken up farm financing and they have 
been deciding to grant loans direct 
to the farmers for purchase of seeds, 
manure, fertilisers, pesticides, insecticides etc. 
on short term basis and for pump sets, machi¬ 
nery, trucks and tractors on medium term 
basis. 

It is to be remembered that the old days 


are totally over. The . bankers now cannot 
breathe comfmrtably and peacefully with ' 
prestige as they used to do before. For banking 
bas become very much competitive and pro- ' 
Stability is on the wane. The major handicaps 
to improvement of working are 

1) faulty from designing and out of date 
'methods 

2) untrained managment 

3) inefficiency of organisation and 

4) deterioration in the relationship 
between the employer and the 
employees. 

The government’s proposal to impart train¬ 
ing to all bank personnel including chirf, • 
executive officers is a welcome measure. The 
existing training colleges—the Bankers’ Train¬ 
ing College at Bombay and 19 other comtner- ‘ 
cial bank institutions are not deemed to be 
sufficient* The study group has proposed that , 
a National Institute of Bank-Management be 
set up. But there is yet some scope foilr 
criticism. No sort of training may be effective 
unless the outlook is modernised. 

The country is driving fast towards indus¬ 
trialisation. The five year plans would not be 
fruitful unless the co-operation of all people 
is obtained. It is through banks that the.- 
savings of the country may be mobilised. But > 
the proper and need oriented use of funds may < 
be possible only if the National Credit Council., 
which is still a mere advisory body has 4 
statutory basis and the control of credit be-'; 
comes a reality. The bankers on the otiutr ^ 
hand must change their outlook and meet the ' 
reality. It is high time that they adapt theih* . 
selves to the challenging situation. 



HUNDRED YEARS SURVEY OF CALCUTTA'S ART INSTITUTION 

INDU RAKSHIT 
( Continued from previous Issue ) 


The Post-Havell Period 

After Havel 1 came Mr. Percy Brown, 
also an Associate of the Royal College of 
Arts London who took over the charge of 
the iustitntiou from Shri A. N. Tagore who 
was officiating. I have come to know from 
Mr. D. N. Bagcbi, son of late Mr. Annada 
Bagchi, DOW an octogenarian that both 
Havell (the then Suporintendent of the 
Madras School) and Brown (then Superin¬ 
tendent of the Mayo Sohool, Lahore) were 
disliked by Mr. Jobbins the predecessor of 
Havell in the Calcutta School. And the 
obvious reason for such dislike of 
Mr. Jobbins, the staunch adherent of the 
western academic school were the appre* 
dative attitude of the former two towards 
India’s art tradition. We have discussed 
Havell. 

Mr. Percy Brown first set his foot on 
Indian soil with the appointment as the 
Superintendent of Lihore, Miyo School of 
Art (9. 5. 1899).^ He picked up Persian 
and had passed the vernacular examination 

and made a good name as its adminis¬ 
trator, He distinguished himself further 
by his important contributiou in the compile-' 
tion of the catalogue of Delhi Exhibition of 
Indian Art Manufacture (Indian (Art of 
Delhi ) with wait in 1002. 


in Urdu during hie stay ^t Lahore. Perhaps 
being inspired by this freshly acquired know 
ledge of the languages and being further 
animated by the environment of Islamic 
culture at Lahore he took a special Interest 
in the ludo Persian art of the Mughal Coort 
His deep devotion to study that particular 
art yielded the great volume "Indian Paint¬ 
ing under the Mugha's” which now stands 
as the standard book for the' study of 
Mughal art. Also he wrote many other 
important volumes in which he expressed his 
appreciation and liking of Indian art heritage, 
although those did not have the touch of the 
emotion or enthusiasm Mr. Havell had. 

Principal Brown is now held by a 
certain group as the greatest figure among 
nil those, not even excluding Havell who 
were at the helm of the school during the 
long hundred years. One should not be 
hesitant to acknowledge the remarkable 
contribution of Mr. Brown, not only to the 
institution bnt also to India’s art movement 
as a whole. But it would require perhaps a 
very cautious and careful judgement to single 
out any particular principal as the greatest. 
Even if we leave out Havell it is also highly 
doubtful U the unique contribution of the 
first Principal Locke at that critical, initial 
stagq could be estimated as of any lesser 
importance To problaim Mr. j&rowa' ks the 
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greatest it is said sonetimes that he bad 
effectively brought about a balance 
between the two systems of training, Indian 
and western by restoring the western system 
to its just place which Mr, Havell had 
totally denied. No doubt Mr. Brown brought 
back the exalted position of the western 
method in the school which was a fact as 
also it is a fact that Mr. Havell con¬ 
demned it. But the suggestion about 
maintaining or effecting an eqndibrium 
by Mr. Brown, I am afraid could hardly 
be substantiated with facts. Rather it 
appears to be evident that the new 
system inaugurated by Havell and Tagore 
and from which brewed the new school of 
Indian art by^ Tagore and the reputation 
of which" in Mr. J. A. Richey’s words 
“now extends beyond the confines of 
India", gradually bad been reduced to 
insignificance within Mr. Brown’s regime. 
Of course, , so long as Tagore remained as 
officiating Principal or Vice-Principal 
the Indian Painting Section was still iu 
the ffourishing state while the 'Fine Art' 
i. e. the western painting dept, had no 
important role to perform. The condltioa 
of the School at that period is described 
by the distinguished artist Promod Kumar 
Ohattopadhyay who was in the Vine Art 
Dept during the years 190fi to 1911. 
According to Sri Promode Kumar there 
developed an atmosphere of hatred between 
the two departments ,about which he 
remarked" 

But #hat were the ,students of Fine 
Art then ? That muf also uairated by the 
aboj^e wH^r. ~ 


Promod Kumar also said elsewhere adding 
his own maturer views 

Therefore the auti Indian feeling was 
already active during the time of Tagore. 
And no sooner Abanindranath left the 
school and Mr, Brown had the other 
adherent of the western method Sri J, P. 
Qangoly by his side as Vice-Principal 
an atmosphere developed which bad 
helped to cow down the department of 
Indian Painting while the Pine Art class, 
with the talented students like Puma 
Ghosh, Jamini Roy, Atul Bose could 
gradually earn also its importance. Many in 
1926 found the Indian Painting Dept, 
as a small section with few students and 
was being deridingly mentioned by almost 
all the old teachers. 

The greatest achievement of Mr. Brown 
was in establishing the most cordial and 
affectionate relation between him and bis 
pnpils. This is I should say the highest prize 
for a teacher whose life is dedicated to 
the welf&re of future generations. The 
students of his time felt quite safe under 
bis fatherly care and protection. Once 
it is said he denied any facility to the 
police to enquire about the conduct of a 
student, a supposed political suspect by 
firmly declaring T know my students 
better'. 

But it will only be unfair to 
think that Mr. Brown or Mr, Gaogoly had 
any share in giving inducement or any sort 
of encouragement to help the atmosphere 
stated before this. It was only the upshot 
from the incitement of a few reactionariee 
through their over enUiasiam to welcome (he 
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new regime ; and it was only that Mr. 
Brown could not stem it. But towards the 
later part of Mr. Brown's administration, 
when the above situation had a natural 
cooling down a love for an Indian style 
of depiction again accrued among many 
senior students of ‘Fine Art' although the 
original Indian Painting Section had still 
little activities to show. There was also 
another reason behind this. The average 
art student had in those days a very 
low level of general education, too inBuffi> 
cient to understand what is true art. 
Abanindranath noted this difficulty and 
thus he wrote in one of his earliest 
writings which is as follows (original in 
Bengali) t 

“Understanding that the boy is a 
proved failure for any opening in the 
general line his parents ultimately find 
relief in sending the boy to the art school, 
If the boy too remains satisfied with the 
idea that there is no necessity for general 
education for art training, success is 

never to dawn before him. The 

number of languages and subjects pres¬ 
cribed by the University we are to learn 
for our B. A, or M. A. degree is surely 
not enough for an art student, rather he 
has to acquire knowledge of many other 

subjects.To answer a ‘Hiatory' paper 

the candidate is only to know a few dates 
and a number of kings and kingdoms, but 
for an art student that would not suffice. 
He is to be proficient in so many items such 
as the social customs, dresses and ornaments, 
buildings, nature of vegetation, ways and 
banners as well as th« physical features of 
people of the time etc. Unless the 
'atudeot go through them thoroughly in books 


it will be impossible for him to be recognised 
as artist," 

This deficiency in education was long 
standing. The similar points were also men¬ 
tioned earlier in a very clear cut fashion by 
the great intellectual Saint Swami 
Vivekananda, Wo get that from the latter's 
discussion with Priya Nath SInha, Swamiji's 
old class mate. Swamiji said 

Abanindranath with the idea to mend this 
defect had brought it to the notice of the 
authorities by remarking in his annual report 
about this, when he was acting as ‘Principal. 
He wrote—“we find few cultured men 
amongst the art students here. To produce 
any really good work the art student must be 
thoroughly conversant with the classical lore 
of the counti'y. He must have a complete 
knowledge of the religious andlsocial ideals 
of the Indian epics and history." ■" 

“Without knowing the trend of thought of 
the greatest Indians of the past, bis produc¬ 
tions are bound to fall short of the high 
steudard" ( D. P. I.'s report 1906-07 ). 

This discouraging educational standard 
however gradually improved and we find at 
the end a group of students with a conside¬ 
rably better educational proficUnoy. We 
eventually meet such students who with theijr 
better educational attainments oosdd really go 
further and deeper to understand Indian ttadi- 
tionand could appreciate the Ideals andpriooi- 
pies which the neo-Indian School stood lor. 
They also felt the need of progressive die- 
cuBsions on art which were often arranged by 
the senior students at the school hostel. It 
is to be noM that aithough’lheae students 
opted for “Fine^krt^f he. west^ aH»^ey 
during their dosing periods at thnseioiid 
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ahjpwed a definite bend towards tbe neo-Indian 
school and attempted variona ;8uch composi* 
tions. In one of the above disciiRsIon meet- 
tings, held in quite an artistic manner and 
presided over by Shri O. C. Ganguly and in 
which the writer was present nearly all the 
students spoke in favour of Indian ways of 
depiction. And the only exception I remem¬ 
ber was the late Furna Chandra Ghosh who 
was among the invitees to speak on the 
opposite side but spoke in a very sober manner. 

A Nbw Phase 

If anyone is to be complimented for 
bringing an equilibrium between the Indian 
and Western systems of training it was Shri 
Mukul Dey, the first Indian to bo appointed 
directly to the Principal’s post. Although 
Mr. Gey's administration at its initial stage 
met with various obstacles, such as the con¬ 
secutive students’ strikes and thus a decre¬ 
ase in the enrolment of students was iudioa- 
ted he really revitalised the moribund ludian 
Paiuiiug Section and without affecting in the 
least the existing system of training in the 
western method. Soon after the coming of 
principal Dey ( 11. 7. 38 ) Shri T.A. Acharya 
the Head Asstt Teacher retired and in his 
place Shri Bamendra Nath Chakravorty, an 
ex-student of the institution »nd ® distin¬ 
guished alnmaus of Kalabbabana Santiniketan 
was brought in ( 15.3.1929 ). This new 
sppointment added an additional impetus to 
the Indian Painting section and the Neo 
indian School saw in no time a number of 
youog and promising talents. 

The other notable appointments or in 
other words appointments of notable artists 


—(a) of Shri Manindra Bhusan Gupta 
— who for some time was the Head of the 
Art Department, Ananda College, Ceylon (at 
Shri Saotosh Das’s retirement) in the 
Elementary Section ( 2. 7.3931 ) and (b) of 
Shri Satyendra Nath Batic'^ii in the Indian 
Painting Section in place of Lala Iswari 
Prasad the veteran artist of the Patna School 
( 4,7.1932 ). The Western Painting Sec¬ 
tion which was nomenclatured as the ‘Fine 
Art' Department was also looked upon for 
further improvement. The ultimate retire¬ 
ment of Shri Jamini PrakasL Gangoly the 
Vice-Principal apprehended a set back for 
that section and Shri Atul Bose the 
renowned aidsfc of the western academic 
school came in a the teacber-in-charge. But 
Shri Bose could not stay long and he sailed 
for England on some royal commission. So 
the post was filled up by another vety distin¬ 
guished artist, Shri Prssaata Kumar Ganguly 
who joined his service on the lOth April, 
1930. 

Havell is still being blamed by the 
followers of the western art that he did 
not te-ach or do anything to ii>..ke the 
Indian students hero know of the art 
of Europe, which had by that time 
progressed so much through the movements 
of ‘Impressionism’, Cubism etc. But it is 
very clear that Havell totally disfavoured 
any foreign system of training Ijr the Indian 
student who had such a fine tradition of his 
own art. So what stage was reached at that 
time by the art of Europe was only an irrele* 
vent question there. Still he pointed out and 
mentioned in his report that “so long through¬ 
out the general drawing and painting classes 
tbe worst tradition of the English Provincial 
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, Art Scboola of forty years ago were followed”. 
And we may note, here for ourselves that the 
staunch follower and adherent of the wes¬ 
tern technique, Jobbins hinasolf did not think 
it necessary to acquaint the fndiaii students 
with the latest development of that art which 
they so religiously preferred to follow. And even 
in the time of Mr. Percy Brown the ‘Kiue Art’ 
Sccti()n was still imparting in that same Bt\le 
followed in Europe “fort} years ago”, and 
the students were kept completely in the dark 
about the state and development that 
Europe had achieved in her art. 

A true picture of the ‘Fine Art’ class in 
Promod Krimar’s time we have already 
visualised from his written description. After 
that, with only occasional brighter phases 
with brighter talents as Puma Ghosh or Atul 
Dose the IScbool had made after all no real 
progress along the western line. So the 
condition in which the department was rela¬ 
yed over to Drown’.s successor Mukal 

Dey was none too encouraging. The teach¬ 
ing along the European line at the time as 
observed by Principal Dey became “Hide 
bound and superannuated teachers would 
refuse to understand anything except the 
catch words they k-arnt from the traditions 
of the English art schools in the eighties of 
last century ( (^ninqueiininl Report of the 
Govt, School of Art, ), And about 

the students he remarks that “they do not 
feel any interest in the atmosphere of Euro¬ 
pean art, whether Ancient Greek or Mediae¬ 
val Christian or Renaissance Italian ; they 
lack both culture and sympathy for under¬ 
standing these arts in their ideas and cxecu- 
And yet there is a vague desire to be 


"progressive” and "upto date” in doing thing 
!n "real European style”.’(Ibid). 

Now the attention of Principal Day, who 
only recently spent a long term in Europe 
turned to these drawbacks and he tried in 
many ways to mend the defects. He felt 
that there is no good collection of European 
pictures and statuary to enable the students 
to be inspired by the best of European art. 
Thus he procured good prints of the famous 
examples of western art of all ages and hung 
them up. He modified the syllabus and showed 
extraordinary 7eal to introduce sketching 
and composition which had so long remain¬ 
ed absolutely neglected. As a result he 
could find some first rate talents also in the 
western line at his period. 

The Commercial art section was started 
in 1925 under the guidance of the late 
Kushal Ch. Mukberjee but he shortly left the 
school to |oia the post of Principal at Jaipur. 
The gap filled up by Satish Chandra Sinha 
who piloted it efficiently during Mr. Dey’s 
time with a competent assistant in Prahlad 
Chandra Karmakar. 

This new phase was specially remarkable 
for bringing forth a new trend for the Neo- 
Indian School by the students by showing 
their ailection towards contemporary Indian 
life. Apart from the works they produced, 
a few lines from an essay by a leading stu¬ 
dent of the school of those years himself, 
published in a leading daily will speak much 
about it. About the Subjects of the moderu 
Indian School the article says—"In its (the 
neo-Indian schools ) earlier stage the mytho¬ 
logical subjects of old in miniatures on paper 
were first cultivated and our forSgoers painted 
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iumptuously pietaies of such subjects besides 
a few historical and other delineations. This 
inclination of the modern school towards mytho 
logy cannot be regarded as creative of any at¬ 
mosphere nor perhaps it can be said that it was 
backed by any religious inspiration from within. 
It seemed to be more pos.sible because the 
nioderu method had to copy the manner of 
ancient periods to some extent to earn a space 
for its foot hold. Now the modern method 
has formed a definite school of style and 
technique of its own, gradually advancing 
leaving its old and obsolete mythological 
temperament and stepping into the present 
day India Like’’, ( The subject of a picture 
- Indu Rakshit—Amrita Bazar Patrika— 
Nov. ‘20, ). 

Mr, Dey’s regime encouraged large compo¬ 
sitions and in l!)34 a large mural in egg 
tempera by the writer of the aforesaid arti¬ 
cle, the first in the history of the institution 
was executed on one of the walls of the ball 
which is our present library and it is still 
there. 

Unfortunately the neo Lidian School of 
painting could not avail of this new progre¬ 
ssive bend. For, the names of the two other 
important institutions—the Kalabhavana of 
Santiniketan and the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art ( although this latter institution was by 
that time already on the waning) were still 
carrying sufficient weight to wave out the 
claim for adequate recognition of the activities 
>0 this direction at the Govt. School. And 
this was perhaps at least partially responsi¬ 
ble for the present failure of the neo-lndiau 
School to achieve a position to lead India in 
her present art movement. 

Among other important features that had 


enlivened Mr. Day’s regime was the intro¬ 
duction of co-education in the School which 
could be given effect from 1939 although it 
was first suggested by the iPrincipal in his 
report for the year 1927 ‘12. 

The School administration after Mr. Day’s 
retirement in 194.3 was conducted by the 
Late Ramendranath for sometime until Shri 
Atul Bose was appointed as the Principal 
from 19. 9. 45. Shri Atul Bose did not 
continue long, only about two years and a 
half but during hie short stay he endoavoured 
much for the uplift of the institution and the 
scheme of raising the sahool to college 
standard was first thought of at his time. 

In 194S Ramendranath was m.ide the 
ultim.'ite choice for permanent principalship. 
He came down to Calcutta from Delhi on 
24tb March, 1948 to lake over the charge 
from .Shri Satish Clhandra Sinha who was the 
stop gap officiating. 

Ramendranath 8 administration was no 
doubt illuminated by many important events 
and achievements. The crowning achieve¬ 
ment of him was perhaps his elevating the 
institution to the college standard. This 
transformation from School to College was 
marked out by various changes not only in 
the number and status of the teaching staff* 
but in its formation, and working, \Ve have 
known and discussed that all the five Govt, 
art institutions in the country were mainly 
formed to cultivate indinstrial arts and crafts 
specially to benefit the artisan classes. 'Phe 
Calcutta school as we noted before wa.s tho 
first to move on the proper footing as an art 
school true to its sense and it had discarded 
gradually the training of indnstrial crafts. 
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An extract from the D. F. L’a report will 

make the above observation more dear”. 

•••there in little indigenous art in Bengal 
and consequently the Calcutta School has 
no manufaciuring side as for example the 

School of art Madras.the Calcutta School 

answers more nearly than the other schools 
to the acceptation of the name “School of 
Art’' that is used in England, 

Anywav, on the industrial art side some 
of the onft works including photography 
were still there in the syllabus upto 1927 i.e. 
upto the feonre of acrvice of T. A Achary 
the Head Assit. Teacher, Achary, who came 
first as a carpenter had a unique dexterity 
in various artistic crafts, viz. wood carving 
jaseo work, p.apier mache etc. But with hi* 
promotion to the post of H. A. T. he was 
heavily mixed up with ofiice administration 
and the ab.ovo section.*, at the end oould 
reronin only in name, practically with no 
students. And perhaps being unable to 
find out a suitable person to subtitute Achary 
to teach so many subjects this craft side had 
to be abolished at Achary’s retirement In 
1928. The school thereafter mainly devoted 
itself ;to creative arts. 

Bat, with the start as College now we have 
again a department of artistic crafts opened 
:o function side by side as a sister unit 

At the saroetitne Draftsmanship course 
was now abolished. The institution 
had been suffering from a drawback 
for not h.avliig any scope to study 
archilectore for which India has a distinct 
place of her nwn. This department of 
dreftsmanship training, which was sometimes 


in '.the earlier days mentfoned in the 
name of 'architectural drawing class' 
had partially met this difficiency. And it 
had in the past really performed its role 
remarkably well. In the report of 1894-95 
we find the following lines :— 

“His Highness the Maharaja of Jaipur 
generously presented^’^six parts of the vnlu- 
able and beautifully illustrated work known 
as the “Jaipur Portfolio” to be awarded as 
prizes to ,the students in the architectural 
class .” So instead of discarding the depart¬ 
ment it would have been better to reshape 
it to impart training in architecture in rela¬ 
tion to art which is very much essential for 
the art student. 

The Graphic Art Section attained special 
care and guidance of Principal Chakraborty 
and it made a definite head way with the 
addition of etching and coloured graphic 
prints inspite of its inadequacy in equipment. 
But this branch with the funetioning of the 
institution as College ceased to be an indepen* 
dent diploma course, In lien of that 'graphic 
arP, which to include wood engraving, 
etching and lithography has been made an 
additional subject to be studied by all the 
diploma students excepting those of the 
modelling and Sculpture department. Now 
what is left to be done for the department 
ia a total modernisation with ample scope 
and equipments thus to facilitate the fullest 
use of the qualified teachers we have here. 

Another important work remained which ws* 
to Improve the library. This was now looked 
after. More collections and more space 
for reeding facilities were of course Ihe 
primary need. Yet* Sod aparl iron tint a 
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tborough estalogniDg on the modern line and 
the service of a qualified librarian in the 
Officer's rank were also essentially needed. 
However, with a number of valuable addi' 
tlons the library could attain a standard ia 
respect of its collection worthy of a first rate 
college. I'he collection contained almost 
all the valuable art publications of present 
day as well as a good number of rare volumes 
to help the student in his study as well ns the 
scholar in his research work. The library 
has no lesser importance for art training 
and sanction for a still bigger amount for its 
running and improvement should be the 
principle rather than to curtail expenses on 
any pretext. 

The institution bad to experience another 
rude shock which came from the sudden 
and sad termination of Ramendranath’s 
carrier. It came on the 5th duly, 1966 
morning when be snccumbed to a sudden 
coronary attack; a irreparable loss to the 
College and to the country. It shook the 
entire straoture of the institution and a deep 
shadow of gloom was cast on every mind, 
students teachers and all. 

Yet It had to be overcome, for the world 
should always move. At this juncture 
stepped in Shri Sushil Chandra Sen the Vice* 
Principal to handle the helm. One of the 
prominent students of Principal Day Sushil 
Sen had also his previous experiences of 
administrating here and at Delhi and he 
carried out his job creditably till the comiug 
of Shri Chintamoni Kar, the maw choice for 
I'rincipaisbip. 

Rameodranath beaded a leaching staff 
composed iBMtly of his own pupils, thereby 


that had advanced a very sweet and cor¬ 
dial relation between the ohief and his 
assistants. He came from Santiniketan 
of those days when it could flourish most in 
all of its departments with an atmosphere 
of iutellectuality, purity and sublimity, obvi¬ 
ously by the glowing presence and golden 
touch of the great poet. A fragrance of 
that air Ramendranafb brought in with him 
in this institution to enrich the atmosphere 
here Now Santiniketan is not exactly the 
same without the poet and here naturally the 
ideology that governed Bamendranath to 
think and act may not still throw light on 
the path of our subsequent marcL 

With Cbiutamotii Kar the institution now 
stepped into the latest phase of its history. 
Shri Kar who bad started his career as a 
painter of the new Indian School under the 
celebrated artist Kshitindranath Maznmdar, 
subsequently spent a long term in Europe 
to be turned info a sculptor of distinction. 
Thus his long stay in Europe and the expe¬ 
rience he thus acquired abroad would naturally 
inspire him to mould the Institution to a 
newer shape. At the iir&t instance some new 
posts were created to foster a better teaching 
in newer branches of art. In the system of 
examination and the manner of assessing the 
merit of student a newer experiment on the 
western line has been put in. Endeavours 
were also there in the teaching side under 
the new administration to put newer ideas 
into functioning, the effect of which could 
only be viewed in the correct perspective in 
a future time to come. Now it is only that 
there is still a lot to give us food for our 
thinking in that direction. 
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The Pbesent Phase—Ixdiajst Art or 
India’s Art. 

A full hundred ypara have passed since 
'the inauguration of the institution and even 
more than half of that from the formation 
of the New llengal School. By this time 
the social, political and economic structure 
of the country are undergoing much of a 
change, and a considerable change is indica¬ 
ted also in the trend of peoples’ thinking. 
Eventually in the middle of the twentieth 
century people have begun to think and to 
speak even of ’internationalism’ for all art 
and for all countries. This ’internationalism’ 
in art, therefore, if propagated will eventually 
strike at the root of all potentialit} of 
the individual characteristic of a particular 
art tradition. And this will mean an entire 
revalution and perhaps reconstruction of the 
basis of all art value which has so long been 
cherished and admired all the world over. 
But at the same time this new inter¬ 
nationalism or nniversalism is however yet 
to earn its universal acceptance. So it may 
be passed over for the time being. 
Leaving the matter as it is, it is worthy 
of note that while there are people who 
advocate some sort of nniversalism in art 
there are many others who arc keen on 
preserving the individual characteristics 
for individual art tradition and who would 
not like to see those characteristics succumb 
to any theory of universalism. 

To them this universalism is only a new 
trend comes direct from the west as the 
latest development of western art and its 
acceptance would only mean a complete 
vesternisition, Argument is often put by 


those universalists that there is nothing 
to object to the western trend in painting when 
Bengali literature in its growth and develop* 
ment Owe beyond doubt much to English. 
But without entering into controversy this 
simple fact may well be pointed out that 
what the early writers of Bengali prose or 
verse like Bankim produced were written after 
all in the Bengali language to create Bengali 
literature however it may be influenced by 
English or any other European language. 
AVe have also on record when Bengali 
writers took up their pens to express their 
experience and feelings in the medium of 
English as in the case of Monmohan Ghosh, 
Taro Dutta, Michael Madhnsudan, Sorojtni 
Naidu or Bankim Chandra himself in his 
Kajmohan’s wife”. Those certainly would 
not come to the fold of Bengali literature. 

No art of course is to be regarded as 
Indian merely because it is produced within 
the geographic boundary of the country or 
for the matter of that it is the work of an 
Indian band or even because it has a tech¬ 
nique of its own. Rather such art could 
safely be recognised as Indian as bears the 
stamp of Indian tradition which is a reflection 
of Indian mind and the expression of Indian 
feelings towards the world around and all 
that is processed in a language or chanted in 
a tune distinctly Indian. In short, that art 
is to be taken as Indian which is not 
merely produced ou Indian soil but the 
creation of the Indian soul. But here 
i^ain in putting so much emphasis to 
the adjective ’Indian’ we may bO' con¬ 
fronted with a question such ad which 
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portion of the globe oould safely marked 
out as India Or, who were or are the 
.people we should call Indian. Indeed, to 
learn about a particular art or a culture 
it would be unsafe to cootioe our enquiry 
within the limits by its political geography. 
For any geographical boundary is liable to 
change in accordance with the ups and 
downs of its political history. And changes 
in political history have often led to race 
movements, some times on a large scale. 

In view of the foregoing arguments, 
my contention is that the natural boundaries 
of India being the snow-capped Mountains on 
the north and the eternal sea on the other 
three sides those lands fall with its limits are 
eventually the parent of Indian art. 
Similarly we could very reasonably identify 
a.s Indian those people of different races who 
migrated here from time to time and made 
the country their permanent home and became 
absorbed with the local people and their 
culture. 

It is needless to say however that the 
Indian art of that Indian people need not 
either fulfil the conditions stated before 
or maintain its Indian identity by a 
particular art form which should remain 
the same throughout the ages in its form 
and character, for no art could survive as a 
creative art even to maintain its tradition 
without any variation or modihcatioo with 
the times. Indian art had never been so 
i^tatic ; and in fact the whole range of India’s 
wt history is divided into different phases 
to indicate its gradual modifications. Those 
“»odification8 were not simply chronological 
developments, but were more from the 


products of periodical cultural ooutaots with 
out side sources. And though the impact 
of some outside influences sometime happened 
to be rather intensive ; it had rather been 
able to maintain its vitality and liveliness. 
The Ganga flows down in her long course from 
her source at Gangotri to the mouth at the 
Bay. But the water she carries is not merely 
what she collects at the source ; it io 
constantly enriched by her various tributaries 
joining her in her long journey to the sea. 

TnAINl^« Sv-STEMs Ok The Pa 

Hence if the impact of Europe wns too 
intensive on the nincteeuth century Indian 
art — an easy intru.sion into an almost blank 
phase and thus it had its inevitable influence 
also in the .shaping of the School for art 
training, it had only helped forming a new 
chapter of our history. And it is to be 
accepted as such. But before I conclude I 
beg to be permitted to discuss here, which 
I feel necessary too, the extent of scope and 
possibilities to link up old tradition and 
the present stage of development to derive 
any possible benefit for any uew shaping of 
art training of Indian students. 

VYe know the nature of art training now 
wo have, generally through a prescribed 
syllabus in an art institution was unknown 
to this country before the Europeans settled 
here. Even in the European countries the 
system does not have a much longer tradition 
The private and individual studies there 
served as nurseries for both, art and the 
artist. The groat masters of European 
paintings started with their careers as pupils 
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or apprentice^ under one senior established 
artist in the latter’s studio. This system 
does not seem much different from our 
asramik or gurukul ci 3 'Btem of edneation of 
old. For general education this asramik or 
gurukul system had a long tradition traceqble 
from the vedic ages. But in respect of line 
art of painting or sculpture tho vedic Aryan 
bad little to do. Although art had always 
been inspired by religious faith in all civili- 
satioQs in the past those vedic composers of 
rks could contribute only little to inspire art 
by their monotheistic and pantheistic 
doctrine or by their conception of 
the formless godhead. The pre-Aryan 
Indus valley people although had 
an art suiffcieDtly matured but the scanty 
data they left for ns does not provide any 
knowledge as yet of the manner in which 
they had cultivated art. In the medieval ages 

of India the social and economic structure of 
society was based on and guided by the 
varnasrama .system. Art was then practised 
as a profession by a section of people to 
form a community of its own. In every homes 

tead of the community there was a studio 
no doubt where the art of painting or 
sculpture or any other form of art or ciaft 
was cultivated. The profession and proliciency 
of an artist wa.s carried over as from teacher 
to pupil from father to son or from generation 
to generation In the late medieval period 
art flourished tinder the patronage of 
the ruling monarchs and the prominent 
artists were mostly employed by the 
court specially of the Mughals. But the 
court painters too handed over their 
poesession generally to their sons or heirs. 
Even now the old tradition of varoa- 


sramik system of art practice is still alive 
specially in the village areas where the 
chitrakaras, kumbhakanas, patuas and many 
others still practise art as a community 
profession, a reminiscence of the old dtys. 
An interesting description of such a home 
studio or chitraghara we still have is 
being quoted here •— 

In practically every chitrakara house 
there is a room or hut set apart for 
work. Such a room is walled in the three 
sides but open on the fourth which gives 
into the courtyard. This forma the studio 
for men and boys. Women generally do 

not work at the studio- .but they 

prepare the pastes colours, pigments, 
materials and ingredients for their 

men.A number of bamboo baskets or 

boxes are linng from the room in strings io 
the main studio. These contain hand 
made brushes of various sizes, shapes 
and points, of a number and variety 
sufiicient to startle even a veteran painter. 

They even run to hundreds.earthen 

pots are generally used for pallettes and 
for kfepiug paints. The artist sits on a mat 
when Ue paints but on a wooden piri when he 
models in clay. 

The roaster artist begins the day with a 
lesson and a task to tho boys of the family. 
The method is very interesting indeed. On 
the clear and plastered wall of the studio 
the master draws a few things with red paint. 
A cow, a horse, a bird or a human 6gare- 
This is copied by the boys on the walls or 
they trace them with their brushes along wi^lj 
the lines drawn by the master to learn the 
work of the brush and acquire an lastinct for 
traditional form. In the evening the mother 
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will wipe off the day’s work with a fresh coat 
of mud plaster^ all ready for the neat day’s 

work..The family work as a unit 

noariflhing and guarding their family craft, 
controlled and directed by the'inaster of 
the house. 

Everything is methodical, clean and 
impressive”. 

(The Census 1951, West Bengal, the artisan 
castes of West Bengal — Siidhausu Kumar 
Koy pp. 310, 311). 

We, artists or connoissours have become 
appreci iting of these ‘folk’ forms aad some of 
our artists started u.sing these motifs in our 
own modern S(»phisticated works creating or 
connnereial. But seldom we go deep into the 
inner spirit of it. This superlicinl application 
of these ‘folk’ motifs only drags n» more 
towards lurthcr sophistications. And 
thus, wo ourselves and the patuus, although 
livinv in the same ago seldom come nearer 
to each other. 

The great savant of art to-day Jamini Roy 
has no doubt a genuine and a deeper appre¬ 
ciation for this simple and indigenous mode 
of abstract expression. Not otiIi' that his 
appreciation has culminated ultimately in the 
turning of his astounding creative activities 
towards the adoption of folk trend of expre- 
E'Mion. But hero too, what Hhri lioy has 
created or has been creating, and however 
‘folk’ spirit is reflected in it amidst his own 
originality, has reached him further to an 
elevation beyond the reach of the [)a' las with 
their own social status. Hence, there is no 
narrowing of gulf as yet between the ‘Modern 
and the ‘folk’ and therefore, all our recogni¬ 
tion and appreciation of ‘folk’ art only helps 
a living being ( or which has at least enough 

6 


Hi 

of living symptoms ) enter into a musenm 
glass case. 

So no solving as yet to find oat a clue to 
derive any good form tbii folk trend. And 
there will be no solving of that so long we 
the modernly trained artists without better 
social status cou*d not shake off our vanity 
and superiority complex to step down for a 
nearer level to understand each other. We 
have no hesitation to admit that thu ago of 
old varnasrama is passed over and neither it 
is possible nor is advisable to go back to 
that. But at the same time we may realise 
that in thu art of the patuas we have defluito- 
ly D)ore say of our own than whi". we could 
find in our present art trend in its manner of 
execution and of erpreasion both. If we 
hesitate to call this simplified patua ait as 
taodeiiueation of the old we should not fail 
to rccogni.se it as ‘abstraction’ although in its 
own way. And this abstraction is gained 
without losing proportion, buljnce and ss.nity. 
The neo-Indian School was also out for 
abstraoina of the I’eal models in nature but 
not to such an fxtent as either of the patuas 
or the moderuers. 

We should not hesitate to admit that 
finding out an appropriate system in which 
we should impart training or a method of 
Bssessiug merit of a student remains to be a 
difficult job as yet aud is a problem still. We 
have already observed that almost each of the 
heads of the institution during its hundred 
years felt for n better system of training on 
his very arrival aad ventured to mould it in 
his own ideas by changing the syllabus. We 
can hardly feel that the latest we have now 
is the last for its perfection. It is also an 
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experimeDt and uot a solation. And I am 
afraid if any solution could ever be reached 
from a rigidly routined system for art train¬ 
ing aud in which there is no scope to develop 
an intimate relation between the teacher and 
the pupil. No question of varnasrsm or 
community basement now which has already 
ceased to be followed in the presonc day 
society in the luaniier o* the past. Hut the. 
(lurukul system in some form or other could 
help us to show the path. 

At the convoc.ation of 1H63-04 of this 
College the celebr.ited .irtist Devi Prosad 
Itoy Cbowcihiiry who has a va'-t experience of 
administratiug a first rate art institution said 
something very important sbuut the system 
of training we sli-m'd follow. Referring to 
the existing way of teaching ho said “Such 
system of mechanical training though well 
suited to mass education and commercial 
purpose yet, it is complately divorced from 
the desirable relation between the teacher 
and the taught." 

Curnkul system is the only answer for 
th'’ problem as the latter meih .d of training 
gi\ms ample scope to cstabl’sh a cordial 
relationship between the teaclier and the 
taught. This is where the teacher climbs 
down from his exalted position to create an 
atmosphere of give and take;.” To explain 
bi-5 proposal he, went further—‘The coiiven- 
tiona! method followed by the Gurukul system 
is an adaptation of tradhional ideal technique 
ard stylr of the Guni and by abiding by the 
laws of di.sci{)IiTK» which control a well 
planned arrangement of ('omposition that 
display the ellects of sincere study of form 
and colour ultimately used for au expression. 
Xho idea of adaptation is not forced upon the 


students but it is accepted of their dwu 
accord and the process of development is 
followed by curbing the individuality of 
respective artists." 

Now to what extent is it possible to 
follow the Gurukul theory to-day, and in 
au institution as is ours is a matter for the 
expelt.s and the persons who direct our 
education to determine. 

fii modern time too, we know the 
Kalabltavana of Santiuiketan under Nandalal 
Ho-'ic ’was run in an asramik atmosphere. 
Nandalal tno, a^ong with his fellow pupils 
used to sit round Guru Abaniudranatb in 
the Govermneiit institution in a manner more 
asramik than in a fashion to follow the 
roiilined programme. In the Society of Oriental 
Art Abaniudranath had similar^ as^ramik 
principles observed And on enquiry it will b? 
revealed that the averag" first rank arti.sts of 
today had the basement of his training in an 
asrama like environment as stated above. 
The writer could also recollect the 
homely atmosphere in this very institution 
and could recall his sweet relaMonship with 
the veteran Iswari prosad, Rameudranath 
and Satyendranath liancrjee in the ^'Indian 
Painting” Section of it. 

r may bo < xcused if I cite ono more 
example to show that the traditional system 
is not only for the traditional painting, this 
atmosphere is also the best suitable perhaps 
for ail art training, even tor the western. We 
know the first and most successful students 
strike was orguaised by Ranada Gupta to 
protest against Indianisation of training here, 
and Ranada Gupta himself started his Jubilee 
Academy of Art to cultivate western 
academic painting. But in this Academy 
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Rattada Gupta as wc could learn from the 
explanations giyen in original Bengali 
conducted hia training of western art amidst 
an atmosphere more akin to the Indian 
Guraknl system. 

And this Jubilee Academy had the aredit 
of producing such artists as is Atul Bose, 
the renowned portrait painter r.iid our ex- 
Principul. 

But the Gurnkul nr asramik ideal should 
be taken with the true spirit and should not 
be allowed to become an ostentatious show. 
Wc need also be cautioned against any 
excess of slackness that may lead to a 
f’isabterous ellect of wbich we have also 
example. 

•Mon over the Gurukul or asramik form 
may not mean any curtailment of subjects 
to be learnt or any slackness to study them. 
Modern India is endowed with newer 
theories and discoveries for art training, 
I'olour, anatomy or perspective. All these 
‘-hoald be studied thoroughly in all their 
aspects to derive the advantages of the present 
Individuality i^ for the .artists and not 
for the students. Here we can safely quote 
?onie important lines froni what Mr. 
‘^olomon, the principal of the Bombay school 
had said nearly half a century ago and to which 
we should still contribute fully. These were 
with a view to teach good art (which after 
*^11 is presumably the main object whether that 
wtwas denominated western, eastern or by any 
^ther name) it is necessary so far as possible 
discard tho conventious which are apt to 
interfere with the production of the best 

.;l)eoadent tendencies require an 

j infustjoi, energy and accuracy but without 


undue influence on the traditional bent of the 
Indian learner in the matter of essential 
principles. For, Indian art in the proper 
sense of the word is a matter of principles 
and not of mere manner ; and if the spirit 
be there and can find its true expression, the 
art remsina Indian whatever be the medium 
or the techrj{(|ae of that expression." 
(Quinquennial Report—BU2*17). Even 
Havcll noted the difficiency of the tprevious 
system in his 1st Annual Report. “There 
were no general classes for practical 
geometry, mechanical drawing and 
perspective.’’ 

Shri Roy Chowdhury raised in bis above 
convocation address one more point, and 
that is about the relationship between the 
‘head’ of the institution and other controlling 
authorities. Here, for our institution we 
have, apart from the higher authorities in the 
Education Directorate and Secretariat 
“Governing Body" composed of scholars, 
artists and other eminent personalities to 
work as an advisory council. There are 
advantages as also disadvautagos of having 
such a body added to administration. If 
there is proper understanding between the 
‘head’ and the council it is sure to deliver ua 
the goods ; if not it may ret-ult inkhe contrary. 
Unfortunately there wore many occasions in 
its hundred years wbtii opinions differed 
acutely and disputes developed. Even the 
first principal Locke had no escape from 
it. 

Shri Roy Chowdhury referred to such 
difficulties in the following words “To stand 
in attendance for being guided by the best of 
advisors and just diverse opinions whieh 
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ultimately rod in no opinion i'4 not eany task 
to perform by the head of th« inetitution 
who has no voice of bi« own yet, is held 
responsible for proper guidance. I however, 
managed to escape the plight dite to 
flympsithetie consideration of the higher 
authoritioB, In tl "5 circumstances I have no 
hesitation to record my feeling that the heads 
of such institutions should be given the 
fuliObl facilities and free hand to exercise 
their considered opinion on their method of 
training and if necessary change the syllabus 
rhich do..s not fit in with their respective 
ides'')*. 

From all the above it appears that the 
main thing that is needed Is a proper 
uoderstanding at eveiy level, fn the light 
of the above from Shri Roy Chowdhury I may 
be permitted to point out that the same is 
applicable to the rolation&hip between the 
teacher and the 'head’ also. It is the teacher 
wiio corues directly in contact with the 
^tiident.s , and who should have a style, a 
t'ohniqiie and a m inner of guiding his 
.'it'jdents }f his own for his true riuality to be 
an artist or a teacher. Any directive to curb 
this individuality is most likely to lead to a 
disasterous edect; and is sure to shake the 
G frukul theory at its bottom. 

Conclusion 

From the above brief survey of the 
hundred years of its activities we could safely 
conclude that from its first inception this 
it.i'titulion had been with all its occasional 
aps and downs, high lights and dark patche.s 
maintaining a steady advance through 
necessary modilicationSi stage after stage. 
From its very early shape as the 'School of 


Industrial Art’ it had to move from place 
to place because of its gradual expansion ; 
from Jorasanko to Colootola, Colootola to 
Bowbazar, Bowbazar to Chowringhee and 
finally to its present premises amidst this 
picturesque surroundings, built on its own 
hand. We come across the following lines 
in the report of public iustructions of 
1892-93—the year it was shifted 
to its new abode at Chowringhce-‘'It 
was first feared that the distance from 
the native quarters of the town would 
cause a fulling off in attendance, but 
contrary had been the case the increse in 
genera! attendance, has been .so gr^at that 
additional accommodation had to be arranged 
for.” This surely speaks of the amount of 
popularity the school had attained. The 
school had been producing really ijualified 
students from its various branches many of 
whom could be recognised .siipseqnently a-, 
eminent figures of the art world. Not to 
speak of the gieat figures of today of the neo 
Indian school, even from the ‘oil painting' 
section with all the disadvantages some j 
students could excel in that to claim a legiti- j 
mate rank with the western artists. To 
speak of the quality or the standard of the 
students work reached in an early period 
permit me once again to quote a few lines from 
the official record of 1892—93.” At the 
request of the committee of management of 
the Bombay Art Society a number of 
students’ productions were sent for exhibition 
and although the selection was not a 
representative one because of the Bombay and 
Calcutta exhibitions clashing against each othof 
elecited the highest praise, and the Soperio- 

tendent of the Bombay school of Art 
requested for permission to rotoin one of 
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work* H8 an example for the Bombay school.” 

This iDstitntion af^aio bad acted as the 
most important source of inspiration for all 
the art movements and was the central hub 
round which they could revolve. And 
besides its own exhibitions the school had 
sheltered many other important art 
exhibitions under its roof. These included 
the Calcutta Arts .Society’s first exhibition 
of the Indian .Society of Oricital Art (1908). 
The Fine Arts Societ)’s (l!]21 il7) one and the 
Academy of Fine Art’s (1944), and of the now 
defunct Calcutta group. 

The first of the school exhibitions was held 
aa earl; as in I8fi5 and the second in 1874. 
The third, held in JS79 was big enough to 
occupy the beat portions of its promises No. 
1()3, 104, 105, and 100 Bowbnzar «trcct and 
to include many works of important arti.sts. 
Biuropeans and Indians also and a good 
number of exhibits lent by the art gallery. 
The big Industrial Blxhibition of 18b<S which 
was accommodated in the site, of the present 
art gallery and the triangular position of the 
Maidan just opposite was mo.stly an enterprise 
of the institution. 

In October, 1929, an exhibition of pain¬ 
tings by Shri Jamini Roy was held which 
happened to be the first public exhibition of 
the works in which the artist had his latest 
revelation of artistic truth and by which he 
is known all over the word to-day. Next, the 
first exhibition of paintings of poet Rabindra 
Nath in India was held here in February, 
1933 in the hall where the college library is 
roomed now. Both the above exhibitions 
were organised through the endeavours of 
principal Mukul Day. It was also to be 


noted that the poet resided in this college 
building sometiroes in ] 928 as guest of 
principal Day and painted many of his work* 
here. The last of such important one man 
exhibition we could refer to was a complete 
retrospective show of the works by Acharya 
Nandalal only a few years back which wai 
also the first of any of its kind staged any¬ 
where. This was perhaps the last of many 
important achievements of the lute Bamendra* 
Nath. This exhibition was sponsored jointly 
by the College and the Santiniketan Asramik 
Saitgha and was opened by the then ‘tTpa- 
Rastrapati Dr. Radlinkrishnan and was 
attened by the laie Bandit Kshiti Mohan Sen 
who chanted vedic hymns to add more grace 
to the occasion. 

Now a hundred years retrospect has 
perhaps provided us sudicient material for out 
guidance. What was' done during the 
century that is, left behind is already on the 
record of history. And what wo do now or 
wo shall be doing in the future will only be 
adding chapters. Only one lesson which our 
history teaches h> is that every trend is no| 
essentially a step to progress unless it fo 
guided in the right direction. The Gupta art 
is now accepted as denoting the golden age 
of Indian art while the age of Brahmin 
iconography which follwed next was a set 
back. And again Mughal painting rose to its 
zenith at the court of Jehangir bat 
Sabjahan’s time immediately next there canit 
a definite decline. So there were ages in 
history illuminated by brilliance and as also 
ages denoting decadence although people ol 
all ages thought^ i.they had been J making 
progress. Therefore what we do noyr 
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could be judged best iu future time? to come. 
Bui we must not be repenting the same folly 
ignoring our past experience. 

In the words uttered fifty years ago by 
the Principal of the Bombay school let 
me remind that ‘Tmlian art in the proper 
aense ol the word is a matter of principles 
and not of mere maimers, and if the spirit is 
there and can find its true exprchsion, the .art 
will remain Indian/' And further—It is 
equ,ally necessary to shake off the tramels of 
western conventions with a view to placing 
the foet of Indian students upon the path of 
progress and building up a school of living 
rather than of imitative art.’' 

Through our previous discussion we have 
already concluded that to gain real progress 
in art or to promote true art educ-xtion a 
proper understanding and sweet relationship 
is all that is necessary at every level. Although 
I have no hesitation to say that a better 
relationship is prevailing here iu this college 
between the teacher and the taught, com¬ 
paring others, our earnest endeavour would be 


to further it still. And that could be done 
best by the realisation of the truth that we 
the teachers here are also learners, it is 
through our te.aching we are to learn more 
and more and thus be drawn closer and closer 
to the students. Let us have a flash back of 
our vision to the serene environment of 
cordiality that had graced the vidyasrama of 
oiir old days and try to bring it back once again 
here in this institution amidst its picturcscpie 
natural environment. 

May wo achieve this cordiality to feel 
ourselves as one, teachers, students and all; 
one in our eflorts and endeavours, one in our 
de.sires and feelings, one at the core of our 
hearts. May we unite in a spirit to behold 
the divine truth of oneness enshrined in our 
soul with ail its tranquility and gracefulness. 

The torch that was lit a century ago 
has been carried along throughout its hundred 
years of sturdy walk to reach u.s ; and wc 
hope to hand it, over with a still bnghter 
glow to those who will come in the distant 
future. 
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The Census report of 1881, slating‘‘how 
much the great cities of Kuropc assist in raising 
the general density of pcjpulation in each 
State,” obsciTcd, “tew couiuries willi so dense 
a population arc so entirely ‘ruial’ as Bengal.” 

During the snl)sequent decades, the “greal 
citv of Miirshid.ihad’’ which once “was 
graciously plea'.c'd lo allow Calcutta to c^xist, 
but forbade U to grow” was, as the Census 
Repoit of 1891 suited, “reduced to uo moic 
than a large village” and at (lie same time, 
a new type of urban gio\vtli.--“wiLh cc[uality 
of all before the law, a feature of the British 
administration, where liberty lords u over 
biitliright,”—was taking place. 

The change in the structure ol tlic 
economy, -and so .ilso in the centres of ])opula- 
tioii e'onccntration, -that was ltre)ught about 
by the “siinmlating jirescrie'e of the foreign 
clemient”, is of course now an utialicrable fae I 
of liistory though intcipretaiious may be, as 
iliey arc, ejuite ddl'erenl about the eH’cets. 

As things stand at present, especialh m tlie 
‘industrialised’ and 'urbanised’ stale of West 
Bengal, the problem is one of extreme uneven¬ 
ness in the distribution of population and of, 
what the Census report of 1951 dclincs as, 
“a mutually parasitic tension between town 
and village instead of an organic inter¬ 
dependence”. Over-crowding in agriculture, 
going ahead of economically useful or 
jiroductivc employment opportunities, had 
for about a century, helped on the one hand. 
Ml the proliferation of ‘shanty towns’ in the 
Midusirial and mining belts of the State, and 
on the otlier hand, in the steep decline in 
population in the earlier seats of trade and 


manufacture, now defined as ‘residential 
towns’. 

l'-x(remcly low ratio of female population 
in both categories of towns indicates as, the 
Census Report of 1951 pointed out, significant 
trend of urbanisation. ‘'In the ‘residential 
towns’, agriculture is reg.irded as a supplement 
to decaying hereditary industrial earnings while 
in the industrial towns, industrial earnings 
aie regarded as a supplement to decaying 
agricultuTc at lioinc”. 

In 1961, West Bengal, with an overall 
density of 10.'?2 persons per sipiare mile, had 
an urban population of 24..5 percent. 
Maliarastra, Madras and Cujrat, on the other 
Ji.iiid, with an almost ec[ual ptoportiim of 
urban pojjulation, had a consideiably lower 
rate of oserall density, I'hc stiucture of 
urbanization in VVe.si Bengal, as rclicctcd in 
the figures, in table 1 (pp .B58) sliows marked 
contrast with that evident in the three other 
urbanised .states of India, 

With a density much .above that in the 
other three states, West Bengal had less than 
a quarter of its population in Us urban centres 
whereas the others liad even higher propor¬ 
tions. The cities and towns with population 
of .50000 and above covered about 17 percent 
of the total number of urban eenlres of West 
Bengal (as against 10.1, 8.3 anti 8.3 pciccnt 
respectively in Maharasira, Gujrat and 
Madras), and, making allowanct's for likely 
difterenecs in the definition and charaeterislic.s 
of villages in different regions of the country. 
West Bengal had a much larger ratio of village 
to town than in the three other states having 
almost a similar rate of urban population. 
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TIic villages with poj>ulaijon of less than 1000, 
on the other Itaiirl, formed a much larger 
proportion in West Bengal ; small hamlets, 
with less than 500 persons, comprised about 
58 percent oi villages in West Bengal whereas 
similar villages in the tliicc other stales 
rcniJiined around 45-47 percent. 

And if the pattern of population concentra¬ 
tion of West Bengal is compared with that of 
Kerala, --another state with a comparable 
density of population,---it would further be 
obseivcd that the ratio of villages (1573 in 
number, diosc with 5000 or more popul.itioii 
being 1097 in number) to towns (92 in number, 
those in tlie I wo top groups being only 9 in 
number) in Kerala was no more than 1 : 17 
as against 1 ; 209 in West Bengal. With the 
predominance of large lities on the one hand, 
and small hamlets on the other, West Bengal 
has a pattern of population distribution tliat 
is quite different from what is evident in die 
more ‘urbanised’ or densely populated states 
of India. 

Compaiing die population in ihc urban 
centres of the entire country and West Bengal 
by the si/.e-groups of towns, again, wide 
contrasts are evident. (Table 2 pp 858) 

According to the Clcnsus of 1891, 
“experience shows that taking the whole 
counliy together”, the general numericjl 
standard of 5000 inhabitants “represents 
about tlic limit of urban preponderance”. And 
while “the system of classification of these 
comparatively .small places obviously leaves 
the door open to a good deal of variety of 
interpretation of the term ‘urban’ as applicable 
to the population ihenof’', “the limit of 20,000 
has been .selcel<;d a.s being about the smallest 
that may be presumed to have any considerable 
influence on the rural tract of which it is 
the centre”. Later analyses have set various 
norms for determining places with ‘reallyurban’ 
characteristics and have, incidentally, accepted 
20000 as the lower limit wherefrom ‘quasi 


urban’ traits of a population iccntre 
take a turn for the ‘really urban* pattern. 
Without going into that old controversy 
about the low'er limit of ‘viability’ of a 
population centre or about the nature of its 
“influence on the rural tract of which it is the 
eentre”, we find from the above tabic (and 
column 5 of table 1) that while the towns with 
200(X) or more population cover a little 
over 28 p. c of total towns of India, similar 
towns in ^Vest Bengal cover as much as 42 p. c. 
of the towns of the state. On the other 
hand, while the smaller towns (classes IV- 
YI; of India accommodate a little over 
23 p. c of ‘uihan’ population, corresponding 
figure for West Bengal is as low as 12‘5 
p. c. And on the other extreme, towns or 
cities w'ith population of 5 lakh or more 
liavc, in West Bengal, got to accom¬ 
modate more than 40 p. c. of urban 
population ot tlie stale as compared to 
22 p. c in the entire countiy. Pattern of 
population concentration being a reflection 
of the prevailing State of economy, the dilF- 
erenccs mentioned obviously reveal a basically 
different structure of economy in West Bengal 
as compared to the rest of India. 


II 

In describing the growth pattern of 
‘Primate Gities‘, Wolf Schneider, in his book 
■Babylon is Every wherc‘ writes; 

“Paris is actually France; the latter Is 
merely the environment of Paris...France 
is like a garden where all the most 
beautiful flowers have been picked in 
order to collect them into a bouquet— 
and this bouquet is Paris“. “Urbanization 
is progressing in France—^in the 
most drastic manner imaginable through 
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the overwhelming growth of the single, 
gigantic city group ; and that is driving 
• the government to desperate decen¬ 
tralization attempts—’*’ 

While it would certainly be unfair to 
compare Paris with Calcutta or to call the 
latter the ‘bouquet' of the ‘beautiful Howers’ 
scattered in the rest of West Bengal, the 
predominance of Calcutta amongst the 
urban centres of West Bengal, as reflected 
in the figures, in ( Table 3 Page 859 ) makes 
Calcutta a “Primate City.” 

The difference is quite marked, and as we 
know, the city of Calcutta, with its sway not 
only over West Bengal but over a large part of 
the eastern region, has been manifesting symp¬ 
toms of excessive concentration. Economic 
md social problems that are emanating from 
Cilcutta,—now outweighing many of the 
advantages that once percolated from this 
metropolitan centre to its wide hinterland,— 
are having their inevitable impact in a manner 
lliat is hardly compatible with the concept of 
3 ‘balanced’ development. More recent trend 
of events in the city arc as much the reflection 
of political turmoil in the state as of the econo¬ 
mic and social maladjustment that has been 
accumulating there over decades. The predic¬ 
tion of the Census of 1891,—about the “factici- 
ous Stimulus’* provided by the Army and the 
Court, “to the excessive congregation in the 
capital of professions and indusrries’’, which 
Was “fatal of course to the growth of the 
smaller towns’* and was "not likely to continue 
ttnder the plain utilitarianism of the British 
system of government’’,—has not proved to be 
Entirely correct and Calcutta, described by 
foreign observers as “the world’s largest 
pneentration of misery and sorrow’* has got 
r»c distinction of becoming the foremost 
pmongst the ‘ever-recurring city type of 
>rrow.“* 

7 


The Draft Fourth Plan estimated that^ 
‘about 23 percent of the; population might live 
in the urban areas by 1981 as against 18 per¬ 
cent in 1961. We shall be adding, in all pro- 
bablity, 80 million to the urban population in 
two decades'. And, in 1961, as we know, 
‘urban’ population in India was around only 
78,8 million. In the years to come, w}>cn our 
country would liavc to take decisions about 
industrial <*xpa*i .ion and absorption of more 
than the pre>c" .. number of inliabitants m 
‘urban’ areas, it naturally would have to keep 
in view iliat “the many model cities, exemplar)' 
city districts and redevelopment projects do not 
keep pace with the giowth of the 'tin-can cities’ 
and the slums.” And if we have now decided 
to rebuild the metropolitan cities, it is surely 
the lime that we choose between “profitabb 
jobs, publicity, lavish expenditure for engineer¬ 
ing and public works’’-^, which h.ive often been 
equ ited with‘town planning’ ai.d a radica. 
reorientation in our approach to the more 
fundamental problem of the relationship be¬ 
tween igricullure and industry and between 
the city and the village. What litis reorienta¬ 
tion, in concrete and piecise termi, amounts to 
is of course the subject matter of a separate 
discussion. 

Some efibrts during the past few decades 
notwithstanding, Cilcutta, like many oiIkt 
modern cities of comparable si/e and in¬ 
fluence*, could not be ‘deflated' j it is because 
people have got rush there to cam their 
bread, wholly or partly (and often at a level 
not higher, in real terms, than that of the 
agricultural labourer), or they ju«t swell the 
crowd of unemployed immigrants who await 
some opportunity to take their turn at doing . 
some work for which the labour market is 
already over-crowded. In more recent years, ’’ 
there has been some apparent slackening in the 
rate of further concentration of population in 
Calcutta ( when density per square mile is 
hovering around one iakh) it is largely because 
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the adjacent towns have absorbed a consider* 
able part of the new immigrants to Uie Calcutta 
Metropolitan District. 


Ill 

During the decades 1951-1961. as die 
following figures indicate, there has been a 
distinct drift, in Whist Bengal, of population 
toward.s the towns and cities with larger 
concentration of population, and most of these 
arc situated within the districts of 24-Parganas, 
Howrah, Hooghly, and to some extent, in the 
neighbouring districts i»f Burdv/aii and Nadia. 
Including Calcutta, these contiguous districts,- 
cov'cring 34 p.c of the total area of thl stale and 
as high a proportion as 65 p. c of the urban 
area,-accommodated, in 1961, 52'3 p. c of the 
total population and 84*4 p. c of the urban 
population of the state. Ten out of eleven 
towns town-groups of Class I and nineteen out 
of twenty three urban centres of Class II of the 
state were situated within this area. An 
extremely uneven distribution of working 
pfjpulation of its urban centres is shown m 
.Statement I. The rest of the state,—covering 
66 percent of the total area and 32 percent of 
urlian area, and with a proportion of 47'7 
percent of the population of the stale,-carries 
on with such urban centres which have a ver^' 
small proportion of workers in the Livelihood 
Classes IV-VI and VII-IX. 

The Tables 4 & 5 ( page 859 ) show (he 

drift of population during 1901-61 towards 
larger cities and the occupational pattern of the 
iirlnm centres in 1961. 

The trend towards concentration of popu¬ 
lation in largpr towns, ( Table 4 ) was accen¬ 
tuated as we shall sec subsequently, during 
1951-61. 


Extremely uneven distribution of indus¬ 
trialisation in the state is reflected in the fact 
that “of all the workers employed in registered' 
factories in the entire state, 24*5 p. c ftnd 
employment in the city of Calcutta. Another 
29’3 percent work in 24-Parganas, 20'3 p. c in 
Howrah, about 10*0 p, c in Hoogly, while the 
rest of the state accounts for only 16*0 percent 
of the workers,”® The Table 5 reflects the 
same characteristics with another set of date. 

This pattern economy, considered as 
‘dualistic’ in nature, and regionally unbalanced 
has arisen, as the Census Report of 1951 points 
out; because of “very limited points of contact’' 
betw'ccn the industrial and agricultural economy. 
Summarising the detailed analysis of the stale 
of economy of West Bengal in the chapter on 
‘Url^ati Population’ the said Report states ; 

“This is why even wdtli five large industrial 
districts in this small State the town has 
failed to provide wealth and employment (o 
the population of the country or to brini; 
about a Jiappy balance between agriculture 
and industry. The two are by no means 
complementary in the prssent economic set¬ 
up of West Bengal and industry fails to 
draw off the surplus driven away by agri¬ 
cultural overcrowding on the soil. Rather, 
industry largely tends to throw some of its 
population back on the soil. In the same 
way the village and the town are not 
complementary neither are their economies 
except in a very limited way.” 

During 1951*61, if some changes fa urban- 
rural relationship are discernible, by way of 
shifting of political and social forces from the 
‘centre to the periphery,* indications are also 
there to suggest that economic forces are 
concentrating in metropolitan areas"- 
Symptoms are, however, already there sugge*’ 
ting that integration of rural and urban 
interests has started atleast partially and ha)| 
to some extent been accelerated during 
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‘sixties also. Bui the overall pattern of the 
economy does not show any appreciable sign 
of the reversal of the trend evident earlier. 


IV 

During the decade 1951-61, urban popula¬ 
tion as percentage of state population increased 
from 23‘9 p.c to 24’5 p. c ( (he dcrenniul varia- 
lion in (ho percentage being to the extent 
of '■-2‘5./‘ only, as compared to [ 4,/' for India as 
a whole whic li had an incrcasein urban popula¬ 
tion from 17-3 p. c to 18’0 p. c ). Actual 
growth in urban papulation, from 6281600 to 
S540X00, recorded the high percentage of 36. 
Out of (hi-s 36 percent increase, about 24 
percent represents increase of population in the 
areas cl-assihed as ‘urban’ in the census of 1951 ; 
die remaining 12 percent accounts for popula¬ 
tion in places dunging over from‘rural’to 
iirlian’ areas in the e.ensus of 1961. (vide 
col. 9 of Statement 2 ). 

Imr an analysis of the growth of urban 
])opulatI<}n in (he state, the districts have been 
.irrangcd, ( vide Statements 1 and 4 ) in the 
lollowing order : 

A, Calcutta, and the adjoining districts of 
24 Parganas, Howrah, Hooghly. Must of 
the citics/towns of Calcutta Metropolitan 
Di.slrict are situated in these distrirts. 

B. Burdwan and Nadia, (he former having 
an industrial nucleus in its western region 
and having close connection with 
Calcutta by rail and road and the latter, 
( absorbing a large part of East Pakistan 
immigrant) also quite close to Calcutta. 

C. Birbhum and Murshidabad, further away 
from Calcutta, on the nortb/north- 
westem part of the state. 

D, Midnapore, Bankura and the district 


W1 

transferred fonn Bihar to West Bengal 
recently, Purulia. 

E. Maldaha and West Dinajpur, further 
north of Birbhum/Murshidabad, Jin the 
nortb/central region of West Bengal. 

F. The northern districts of Darjeeling, 
Jalpaiguri and Coochbihar, 

The area under A, c<jvcriug 21'7 p. c of the 
state area, received 66'6 p. c of the total 
increa.se in urban population during the decade 
1951-61. 

At the other extreme, the districts under 
(D), (E) and IF) having a lower over-all 
density and covering 54'8 p. c of the state area, 
received during the decade, no more than 14*3 
p. c of the additional urban population and 
belli, inspitc of a rate of accretion of urban 
population much lugher than the state average 
a little over 12 p. c of the urban population in 
1961. The disliicts of Mdinapore, Bankura 
and Purulia ( Group D ) actually had a decline 
in the proportion of urban population 
ill 1961. 

The districts of Burdwan and Nadia 
I Group B ), with a reasonably high rural and 
average density, and at the same time having 
a rclatiscly high proportion of urban area had 
an accretion, during 1951-61, of urban popula¬ 
tion to the extent of 63 p. c,—a much higher 
rale than the state average of 36 p,c,—but 
could increase their share in (he total Urban 
population of the state from 8.6 p.c to 10.3 p.c. 
These distrirts, having their proportion of 
urban to district population . [col 5 statement 2] 
close to the state average, absorbed most of the 
apparent decline [cob,? iSr 11, statement 1 ] 
in the share of the districts in Group A, in the 
state’s urban population during 1951-61. 

The districts, adjoining Calcutta, however, 
continued to draw the largest portion of new 
‘urban’ population ’, of the total addition of 
2259000 persons, the area absorbed as 
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j'nuch as 66.6. p.c [ col 10 statement 2 ]. 
Similarly, again, while about a third of the net 
.Jdi*ion of nrlian’ popul.ition [ col 6, item iii. 
s'atenK.-nt 3 ] anwe from convernon of places 
fi.nncly ; ia .ncralf (I as‘rurar, ihc districts of 
/roiip A (('vc,r.l 81 p.c. of ilu* population in 
n'w towns in Classes land II, and 64 
^ c of ail the 'new’ towns, | statement 4 ] 

The relative lierline of smaller towns 
' Cl.isses IV—VI ] amongst the urban centres 
o' "Wesi Bengal is evident from statement 3. 
'.baking allow.iners for change over of tf‘wns to 
1 irgs^r size-groups, and also ronvcrsioii of i ural 
at as to towns, it is obscivcd that the net 
..ebitiun of po' lijatjon in thcjc groups of towns 
wa.' It) die exleiU of only 0,44 p. i as compared 
J.) about 44.0 p.c for Class III towns, and as 
1 ' uch as b4.0 p.c for Class II towns. 

During the six decades 1901-61, towns in 
ass [V' { ; 0000-1‘•)999 } suffered, for the 
''.•..r.h time, decline in population , smaller- 
’ro’ip towns also passed through alterna- 
i"i3[ (ip‘ and downs it, their population. The 

i I’.'ic 6 ( page 860) gives us an idea 

, iioct the vvidoly fluctuating, and stagnating, 

!■ 'pulaiion level of the smaller towns since 1901 
The difference in growth rate in the 
joiailt'i towns with that in the total urban 
population is quite pronounced. Migration 
'll an vdlage to the ‘small town’ and therefrom 
to ihc cities'/ continued, though erratically 
jver dc.udcs, biu quite appreciably during 
he six decaues. 

Simultrincoudy with this trend in urban 
ireas, ar.d panirul'irly in the smaller towns, 
on .poruun .il jiual population living in villages 
i iviig Ici' thm lOOO inhabitants, declined— 
luting 1951-19(i1 this went downwaid from 
■ t. ) p. r, to 4?. I p. c. 

What df>cs thi- pattern of sp.tii-’l distribu- 
lion ol pr.pulalitai convey ? With rising 
pressure on land, drift of population from 


villages having an aggregate population lower 
than what the present norms of viability 
demand, seems to be unavoidable. With a 
given level of overall density of a region apUt, 
the capacity of land to absorb this additiotxal . 
population, the same process of internal .migra¬ 
tion helps in the conversion of some erstwhile 
villages into ‘towns'. This conversion carries 
with it, by definition, some fundamental change 
in the occupational pattern of these ‘new' 
towns. The economic structure of West 
Bengal seems to foster, on the one hand, rapid 
transformation of some of these to larger towns, 
keeping, on the other hand, most of the other 
such iown.s in a state of stagnation. A void 
is created in ‘rural-urban continuum’ or in 
that tier-like set-up of population centres,-- 
hamlets, villagc.s, quasi-urban market centres 
or ‘service centres', ‘small towns’ cities and 
metropolitan areas,—which presupposes a set 
of economic activities in each category of 
population centres. West Bengal, unlike many 
other equally ‘urbanized* states of India, 
seems to have been promoting a pattern of 
economy that runs counter to the growth 
pattern visualised in the Plans. While in all 
developing countries, and so also in other parts 
of India, “cities and work are still centralising 
with people and work piling up at the centre”*' 
West Bengal manifests the tendency in a 
particularly pronounced manner. 


V 

The statement 2: sums up the general 
characteristics of economy of the fifteen dis¬ 
tricts contiguous to Calcutta maintain a high 
proportion of urban population, keep a 
substantially large portion of male urban 
population engaged in work, and the Secondary 
Sector occupations in these districts, again 
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remain appreciably higher than in the remain¬ 
ing districts which lean considerably towards 
Tertiary Sector functions. 

The stale maintains an average density of 
^87 in its rural sector { wslh as many as nine 
districts having a density below the state 
average) and the urban-rural density ratio 
(16.5 for the state) remains around 6-10 
except in a few districts where a higher ratio 
prevails inspite of a very low district-density 
and a particularly small urban population ; 
24 Parganas or Darjiling have their own 
characteristics of economy that explain a higher 
urban-rural density ratio. A closer scrutiny 
of the ratio in respect of particular towns and 
their rural periphery ( especially in towns 
which have no particular large-scale industry 
to attract immigrant workers from other 
states ) suggests much wider difference [ than 
district averages ] in the density-ratio which is 
an indication of the exliemc pressure on the 
rural population for getting non-agricultural 
•w'cupations in the nearby towns. But most of 
these towns have, on the one Viand, .i rela¬ 
tively low proportion of working population 
f accompanied by an almost total absence of 
female workers ] and on the other, too higVi a 
proportion of working population engaged in 
some kind of work in the tertiary sector mucVi 
of which is no more than shaving of the 
same quantum of work by an increasingly 
larger number of scmi-Iiterate or illiterate 
persons having extermely low income level but 
which goes by the spectacular name of ‘single 
proprietorship* business or ‘commerce,’ 

In the Census Report of 1951 it was 
observed : 

“An inverse correlation seems to exist 
between the prosperity of a town and its 
female ratio ; a large female ratio seems to 
indicate an exodux of the males of the towns 
(o other areas in search of employment.” 

[ Vol. VI, Part I A : P. 422 ]. 


Does this hold good for the decade 1951-61? 
The large towns and cities of the industrial 
and mining belt of West Bengal had, and still 
have, a lower sex-ratio, primarily because of 
‘semi-permanent’ immigration of workers form 
other states. Sex-ratio in the smaller 
[ classes IV—VI J towns also fluctuated, 
reflecting migration, initially of male popula¬ 
tion, from surrounding rural areas. 

During 1951-61, as (he figures in Table 7 
( page 860 ] indicate, towns/cities of larger size- 
groups received a higher share of the inflow of 
female population : 

During the ilecade, sex-ratio in die rural 
sector went up from 939 to 943 [ i, c. + 0.42%], 
while that in the urban sector rose from 660 to 
701 ( i. e.+ 6.2%] suggesting considerable 
inflow of female. po[)ula( ion from outside West 
Bengal. This has, generally, takoi place in 
Calcutta .and its immediate neighbourhood. 
The Class III towns, which have iti recent 
years been acquiring an increasingly important 
position as marketing and trading centres are 
drawing in wealthier cultivator families from 
surrounding rur<il region and also trading 
communities from other states. Decline of 
sex-ratio in the smaller towns, suggests, among 
other things, the old trend of influx of males 
principally from neighbouring villages. 

The statement 2 | cols. 10 & 11 | shows 
that while Calcutta and its three neighbouring 
districts have added to the female population, 
six districts particularly of the western region 
of the state,—some having a high rate of accre¬ 
tion of urban population while other suffering 
a feeble urban growth,—have witnessed a 
decline in the sex-ratio in the urban centres. 
The five disuicts on the north/ccntral and 
northern region | Group.s E and F J,—all regis¬ 
tering a rate of accrealion in urban population 
higher than the state average,—have improved 
their urban sex-ratio. 
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Apart froni tlic usual inter-district migra¬ 
tion of females for matrimonial relations, other 
contributing factors, of course, are, immigration 
of workers, with their families, from oUier 
states ; and also, immigration from within the 
rural areas of the district. Another factor,--- 
partly a statistical inadequacy, -- is the conver¬ 
sion of erstwhile ‘rural’ areas | \vith (heir own 
state of sex-ratios ] into ‘urban’ areas. Wc 
sliall explain the position later 

The six districts of the westeni region 
indicate the changes in ( as given in Table 8 
page 860 ) the sex-ratio during 1951-61. 

Burdwan,—with its Asansol/Raniganj/ 
Durgapur industrial belt,-- had an increase of 
6.^.8% in its urban population. ; a steep decline 
of .sex ratio in the district average [ from 888 to 
858. or—3.4% J suggests immigration 
of male population from other places. 
The decline of sex-ratio in the rural 
.ireas is outweighed by the rate of decline in 
the urban areas. Birbhum maintains same sex- 
ralio ill rural sector but registers a noticeable 
decline in urban sector. Miirsidabatl also lias 
marginal change, but Midnapore, Bankura and 
Purulia, the three districts which have recorded 
the lowest rate of urban growth during the 
decade, show a distinct decline in urban sex- 
ratio. 

In all these districts, it is seen that many of 
the small towns,enumcrated'as ‘urban’ in recent, 
decades have a sex-ratio lower than the district 
average for the urban centres. The margin 
between urban sex-ratio and that prevailing in 
the rural area of the ‘Police Station’ [ admi¬ 
nistrative & revenue jurisdiction, not directly 
coinciding, but largely agreeing with the 
‘retail hinterland’ or the ‘area of pull’ of the 
urban ccnti c at the core of the region | is seen 
at many places to be wider than what prevails 
for the district as a whole. Some instances 
are shown in (he tabic. 9 [ page 861 ] 


Tliese are some of the instances of widely 
varying sex-ratio in towns of different size- 
groups. Except Burdwan district, which 
because of its industrial towns, has another seT 
of explanations for the kind of urban 
well as rural sex-ratio evident in some parts 
of it, other districts,—with a vigorous or a 
sluggish rate of urban growth,—show a decline 
in (he sex-ratio particularly in the smaller 
towns. Other districts,—^Malda, W. Dinajpur 
Jalpaiguri or Cooclibihar for instance,—which 
show an improvement in urban sex-ratio, have, 
again, achieved the same by immigration of 
females from within the district or beyond it, 
and also by conversion of places,—^froin ‘rural’ 
to ‘urban’,—having a higher or lower than the 
district average of urban sex-ratio 

A closer analysis of this change could be 
made if comparable figures at both ends of the 
decade for the ‘new’ towns could be viewed. 
And also, a ilearer idea about the internal 
migration.—from the adjoining villages 
iimld be obtained if the sex-ratio of these 
villages ( wherefrom a considerable flow of 
‘partial’ or ‘semi-permanent’ migration of 
malcfolk, takes place at the initial stage of 
giowih of these small urban centres ) could be 
analysed. With the help of these data, the 
‘pull’ of the smaller towns on the male popula¬ 
tion of surrounding villages during the carher 
decades could also be more precisely assessed. 

From the present set of census data, how¬ 
ever, certain clear indications about interna) 
migration arc available. And these suggest, 
particularly in respect of smaller towns, a 
stagnation in economy which in its turn is 
reflected in an unbalanced sex-ratio vis-a-vis 
that in the rural sector around them. The 
occupational pattern of most of these towns, 
particularly of those outside the immediate 
area of pull of Calcutta Metropolitan District, 
again, as mentioned earlier’ shows an extremely 
low proportion of female working population*®! 
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t relatively low percentage of working force 
in relation to total population, and an excessive 
’Concentration of workers in the tertiary sector, 
fT' Leaving aside the three districts in the 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta, the occupational 
pattern in the urban centres of the other dis¬ 
tricts is summarised in the tabic : 10 (page 861) 

Working population as percentage of total 
population remains close to the state average 
m Burdwan district ( which has, again, a high 
proportion of workers in the Secondary Sector ) 
ami in Darjiling District | which, incidentally, 
has only a density of 497 persons per sejuare 
mile as compared to 1021 for the state | ; its 
economy, as we know, Is different from that 
in most .of the other districts mainly for its tea 
industry. Other districts, wiih a low propor- 
lion of working of population, have a geneidl 
leaning towards the type of work that is classi¬ 
fied in the census as Livelihood Cnas.scs VH- 
IX. Closer analysis of functions, as obtained 
from Standard Industrsal Classilicalion data, 
would further reveal that even in Livelihood 
Classes VII-IX, a large propm lion of working 
population,—which again is predominantly 
without a minimum level of literacy,—is 
engaged in ‘unskilled’ labourers, work. 

Urban centres have, no doubt, tlieir func¬ 
tions in the tertiary sector ; hut the towns of 
West Bengal, or most of them, have perforce 
to remain engaged in that type of economic 
activity which, in the aggregative sense, does 
not add to the national weallli of the country. 
If the figures relating to ‘per-capita’ income of 
a district [ as shown in col. 3 of statement 2 ] 
are any guide to the average level of prospe¬ 
rity in that area, it would be seen that as many 
as eleven out of fifteen districts have an 
average level of income that remains below the 
not-too-high average for the state. The 
‘mofussil’ towns of most of the districts can 
hardly generate a higher level of income. As 
a matter of fact, many of the towns carry on 


with some economic activities, many of wliich, 
were located in villages, and, —under a parti¬ 
cular pattern of economy, —could even now 
be performed, without loss of productivity, in 
the rural sector as well. 

The economy of West Bengal is also parti¬ 
cularly vulnerable for the extremely inadequate 
employment opportunities for tlie rural female 
folk ; and the urban centres have hardly been 
able to find substitute employment for those 
w’ho have been displaced from work in the 
rural sector. “Food producing industry'’ alone 
has covered an unusually high rate of female 
un-cmployrociit. 

This of course is a matua- that takes us to 
another field of enquiry, into which we need 
not enter here. Ultimately it is a qiicslioii of 
a ’balance’ --whatever the exact interpretation 
of this word may be,’—between these economic 
activities that call for fuller lUili/iatioa of the 
‘human capital’ and those that require concen- 
iraiiun of capital-equipments for large-scale 
production. The trend of the economy of 
West Bengal in particular,—which is reflected 
in the pattern of its population concentration, 
—is sucJi that calls for a reappraisal of this 
fundamental question. With tins of course are 
associated the question of sck ial problems that 
arc being generated in the over-congested 
metropolis, and that of multiplication of such 
economic activities in the smaller towns which 
are not quite meaningful from the viewpoint of 
creation of additional wealth. 

The following proverb has its appeal: 

“If you would be known, and not know, 

vegetate in a village j 

If you would know, and not be known, 

live in a city" 

Does this adage explain the causes of the 
drift from vUlagc to town under pressure of 
what are called the forces of ‘push’ and ‘puli’- ? 
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Or for that matter, does this proverb go far 
enougli to indicate the Impact of the ‘cultural 
dilTusion’ emanating from metropolitan cities, 
or to explain the intangible desire on the part 
of the rural people to ‘breathe the air of free¬ 
dom’ in the uiban areas 

Calcutta, which is considered to be the 
hub of all economic, social, administrative and 
cultuial activities of the state,—is reaching a 
stage that reminds one of the observations 
rcg.irding the citv of Rome of the early days ; 

‘The more splendidly Rome grew, the 
more deplorable became the misery. But 
people were content as long as iliey could 
feci tliat they were living in the heart of the 
w'orld—and as long as they had their bread 
and circuses ; on these they insisted.”... 
As days passed, “the circuses needed 
innovation, and the bored city dweller 
had to be regaled with even more cruel 
and bloody circus performances in order 
to rouse hb interest’''* 

Tlie days have changed, and so has extended 
the sphere of influence of the metropolis on the 
re,sl of the state. Sooner or later the State 
would have to formulate its economic policy in 
respect of the role to be performed by the 
lai gcr number of towns proliferating in West 
Bengal; a reorientation in approach to the 
functions of many of the small towns, now 
with a bias lor trading only, would havt; to be 
evolved. As things stand at present many of 
these towns arc, on the one hand, drawing in 
their fold such activities that could reu.soiiably 
be done at a lower capital cost in the rural 
sector, and on the other liand, are functioning 
as distributors of industrial goods produced in 
the metropolitan i egion . 

What should be the most desirable form of 
rural-urban relationship, in economic as well 
as social terms, is yet to be evolved, and West 
^ Bengal, with its high density but a relatively 


stagnant economy in its small urban centres, 
presents a pattern that goes against what is 
otherwise, accepted by the Planning Commlssio6^ 
for gradual implementation in various sectors* 
of the economy. Just as growth of urbaniza¬ 
tion does not, in itself lead to industrialisation, 
similarly, piecemeal measures, as formulated 
in recent years, for revival of collage industries 
in the rural sector, do not hold out an assura¬ 
nce for either resuscitation of village life or 
maintenance of a reciprocal and mutually 
convenient ‘terms of trade’ between die rural 
agricultural sector and the urban/industrial 
sector, A reorientation in approach to what 
is understood by ‘regional development’ is 
needed for making the small towns more useful 
agents for dissemination of culture and for 
inplementation of die rural development pro¬ 
gramme. 
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Tabic 1 Towns and Villages by Population size-group in West Bengal, Mabarastra. 
Gujrat and Madras. 1961. 



West 

Bengal 

(1) 

Maha- 

rastra 

(2) 

Gujrat 

(3) 

Madras 

_(4) 

India 

(5)' 

A) Towns (percent) 

(^.lass 1 

6-5 

4-5 

3-3 

2-7 

40 

11 

lOo 

■>‘6 

50 

5-6 

5-2 

Subtotal (I'll) 

16-8 

10-1 

8-3 

8-3 

w~ 

III 

25 0 

TtT” 

5TF" 

TsT* 

19-2 

IV 

24r» 

33-;> 

29-a 

3 51 

30-3 

V 

27-2 

33-1 

:53-l 

280 

31-4 

VI 

6-5 

5-6 

5 0 

10-6 

9-9 

Subtotal (1\^V1) 

.08-2 

72*2 

67-9 

73-7 

71-6 

Total 

100 0 

100 0 

1000 

lo6*o 

1000 

Bj Number of towns 

184 

266 

181 

339 

2699 

C) Villages (percent) 

5000 & above 

0-7 

0-9 

o-a 

3-9 

0-7 

2000-4999 

.■j-6 

6-2 

71 

250 

4-7 

1000-1999 

l.S-6 

16-6 

17-8 

33-8 

11-5 

Less than 1000 

80-1 

76-3 

74-3 

37-3 

83-1 

lotal 

100-0 

Too^ 

lOO'O 

1000 

1000 

D) Number of villages 

38454 

358.51 

18584 

14124 

566878 

E) Ratio of village 

to town 

209 

135 

103 

42 

210 

E) Urban as percent of state 

population 

24-5 

28-2 

25-8 

26-7 

17*97 

G) Overall population dcn' 

sity of state, per s. mile 

1032 

.333 

286 

t»69 

370 


Tal,le 2 . 

Urban Populalioii of India and West Bengal : 

1961 


Classes of Towns 

India 

West Bengal 

By popuIatioi\ 

Population (percent) 

Population (pcrccnij 

Out- million & above 

18.3 

34.3 


5 l.ikli-below 1 million 

1.8 

6.0 


1 l.ikh-belovs 5 lakhs 

22.4 44.5 

15.2 

55.5 

50000-b^'lov^ 1 lakh 

12.2 

14.9 


2(I000-I)r|r>w 50(X)0 

19.9 32.1 

17.1 

32.0 

lOOOO-bflow 20000 

14.3 

7.4 


SOOO-below 10000 

8,0 

4.5 


Below SOiV) 

l.l 23.4 

0.6 

12.5 


Total 


100,0 


100.0 
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Table 3 ; Population Concentration in Primate City 1961; 


1961 census 

f Population fiirurcs in 000 j population city 


A) West Bengal ; 

Calcutta Metropolitan District, 

( I ) 

(2) 

(3) 

cities of si/e-group I/and Asansolc. 

B; Maharastra ; 

4404.7 

168-7 

3.8^, 

(Jreater Bombay/Poona 
(Cujrat : 

4152.1 

737.4 

17.7% 

Abmeila 1 lad/ Banxl a 

1)} Ma»lras ; 

1206.0 

298-4 

24.7% 

Madras/ Madurai 

i 729.1 

424-8 

24.6% 


I’ablr 4 Pn 

•jioilinii ol 

Urlian Population 

ol West Bengal 

in Towns classihed 


bv 

Popul.ilioii 

Si/e : 1901-1961 




Numbers ol towns 


Classes 1 —IJ 

Classes ] 11 

Classes lY—VI 

'I'otal 

! in |iorcent ) 

1901 

3.9 

18.4 

77.7 

100 


1961 

22.8 

30-9 

46.3 

100 

Population ^pen-ciit; 

1901 

51.3 

19.8 

28.9 

100 


1961 

74.4 

17.0 

8.6 

100 

Population increase 






1 percent ) 

1901-61 

454-1 

332.7 

26.1 

313-3 


1941-61 

9.5.4 

56.4 

31-4 

80.2 


lablc 5 Occupational Pattern of the Urban Working Population of Wcsl Bengal : 

Workers in L i v e 1 i h o o el C 1 

1%1 

asses 


1 -III 

IV--V1 

VTl -IX 

Total 

Total Urlian workers 

83.4 

1141.4 

1735.5 

2960.3 

Urban woikcrs of : 





a) Calcutta 

3.2 

345.0 

834.5 

1182.7 

b) 24 Pgs/Howrah/Iloogly 

28.3 

597.7 

489.1 

1115.1 

e) Biirdwan/Nadia 

19.8 

110-8 

145.4 

276.0 

Total 2 (a)—(c) 

SI.3 

1053.5 

1469.0 

2573.8 

2 as p. c of 1 

6U4% 

92.3'!;. 

«4.6% 

86.9% 
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Tablr 6 Decennial Change in Population Growth Rate in the towns ol' 
Classes IV -VI in West Bengal, 1901-61 


Class of 

1901/11 

1911/21 

1921/31 

1931/41 

1941/51 

1951/61 

1901-1961 

Towns 

Class IV 

14.8 

-16-2 

r-28.3 

4-1 

i-55.8 

10.8 

+ 22.1 

Class V 

2-9 

26-5 

1.6 

4.5 

25-5 

4-52.6 

f-39.0 

Class VI 

11.4 

-21.5 

'116.0 

52.5 

1 106.9 

22-2 

fl3.7 

... 

... 

. 

• •• 

• 

• • • 

• •• 

... 

All Classes 

+ 13.7 

7.2 

+ 1.5.0 

t-63.7 

32.5 

+ 36.0 

" t 313.3 


Taljle 7 Sex Ratio in the Urban Certres ol West Bengal 1951-61 



Females 

per lOOO males 

percent changi 


1951 

1961 


CUass I towns/citirs 

600 

638 

t 6.3 

Class II 

725 

791 

(- 9.1 

Class Ill 

722 

771 

+ 6.8 

Class IV 

825 

830 

fO.6 

Class V 

821 

847 

f.3.2 

Class V 1 

805 

781 

-3.0 

.^11 town'; 

660 

701 

6.2 


Table 8 Sex ratio in six districts of West Bengal 1951-61 


Sex ratio ( females per lOOO males ) 

Districts District Rural Urban 



1951 

1961 

1951 

1961 

1951 

1961 

Burdwaii 

888 

858 

909 

898 

777 

699 

Birbhum 

974 

973 

984 

984 

851 

844 

Murshtdabad 

973 

974 

978 

979 

923 

920 

Midnaptire 

955 

952 

961 

963 

885 

830 

Bankura 

981 

981 

984 

987 

946 

905 

Purulia 

983 

973 

988 

979 

92l 

m 
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Table 9 : 

Females per 1000 male.'' 

III .some 

Towns and in 

their surrounding 

District/Town 

rural areas: 1961 




Class 

Sex-ratio in town.s 

Sex-ratio in rural 



1951 

1961 

area of the P.S, (1961) 

Burdwan (district) 


777 

699 ( ) 

898 

Burdwan 

1 

749 

789 (-4 ) 

927 

Asansole group 

1/1 

S43 

660 (- ^ 

758 

Durgapur 

1 


338 . . 

719 

Raniganj 

III 

8H6 

773 (- ; 

648 

Chittaranjan 

in 

426 

753 (-} ) 

885 

Ondal/Ukhra 

fV/V 

759 

668 ( - ) 

625 

Gushkara 



754 . . 

991 

Nadia (Disi.) 


927 

933 (4 ) 

952 

Krishnanagai 

11 

.S84 

915 ( 1 ) 

993 

Nabadwip 

11 

975 

937 ( -) 

935 

Kalyani Group 

III 

909 

880 (-) 

917 

Bagula 

VI 


900 . . 

937 

Phulia 

VI 


839 . . 

954 

Birbhum (Disi.) 


851 

844 (-) 

984 

.Suri 

111 

830 

809 (-) 

981 

Dubrajput 

IV 

944 

935( ; 

987 

Bolpur 

111 

849 

832 (-) 

962 

Mursbidaliad (dist.) 


923 

920 (-) 

979 

Baharampur 

ll 

869 

87(>(.,) 

958 

Jiaganj/Azimgauj 

III 

957 

942 (- 1 

949 

Jangipur 

ID 

1015 

957 (^-) 

1014 

Beldanga 

V 

. , 

930 . . 

950 

Kandi 

n 

924 

914 ( 

983 

Midnapore (Dist.) 


885 

830 ( ) 

963 

Balichak 

\' 

. . 

780 . . 

975 

Contai 

in 

871 

838 (-) 

942 

Tamluk 

IV 

897 

808 (-) 

971 

.Niahisada) 

V 

. . 

769 . . 

966 

(hargrani 

Bankura (dist.) 

IV 

809 

946 

772 (. 
905 (- ) 

969 

987 

Bankura 

in 

878 

877 

1000 

Khatia 

V 

927 

872 (-) 

96.5 

Sonamukln 

Patrasaer 

IV 

V 

1056 

940 

998 (-) 
1029 (0 

1005 

1002 


Fable 10 . Ocupational Patleriri in the Urban Centres ol srnne districts oV 


District Worker as Livelihood Classes(* l Distri ct Workers as Livelihood classrs 
P.C. of on- I-IIl IV-VI VIII-IX P C. of po- I-III/IV-VI/VII-IX 


(1) 

pulation 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

0) 

pulation 
(2) .. 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

West Bengal 

34.7 

2.8 

38.6 

58.6 

W. Diiiajptir 

27.8 

10.7 

19 . 1 “ 

70.2 

Burdwan 

35.2 

8.2 

42.2 

49.6 

Maldah 

27.4 

2.4 

26.1 

71.5 

Nadia 

24.9 

4.5 

35.1 

60.4 

Darjiling 

34.7 

3 3 

16.1 

80.6 

Birbhum 

29-3 

11.7 

20.1 

68.2 

Jalpaiguri 

29.4 

9.8 

19,1 

71.1 

Murshidabad 26.9 

8.7 

30.0 

61.3 

Coochbihar 

29.7 

1.9 

16.3 

81.8 

Midnapore 

27.9 

10.7 

20.8 

68.5 






Bankura 

28.3 

6.7 

36.9 

56.4 






Purulia 

29.4 

10.7 

24.2 

65.1 







^TotaTof Cols ^'5 represents per centage distribution ol working population. 
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VIA IE MEN I ^ 


Population !>rovvlh (lurutf^ 1951-61 in the iifbaii tcntrrs of West Ben]^al 


|Kigun*s in 000] 


Nt. 



III 

s'j 4 v/|#iai«aa4vri« 

IV-VI 

futal 

Col 3 as 
of p. r. 
Col 0 . 

(1) 

> 

(<) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

A 

Population 1951 

45^6 

1012 

714 

6282 

72-2 

B 

Population incRase 1951-61 
(i) In town remaining in same 
group . 1 $ in 1951 

544 

151 

■ss 

757 



(ii) in towns going over from 
lower to higher size group * 

954 


(-) 296 

73*! 



(ill) By conversion of rural to 
urban area 

'll 

212 

244 

767 



Total ofU 

TSTJ _ 

342 ■ 

3 

5559 


C 

Population m 1961. 

6350 

1454 

737 

8541 

74-3 

D 

Percent increase 51-61 

" 10 

47^ 

044 

16 

— 

E 

No of Towns'Town groups iw5t-6l 

20 

30 


110 

17-t 


tsi61 

t4 

46 

09 

149 

22 8 


* In U)vvti> of (Uasi. I of 1951. population uicrcasntl by 12 po, an<i in thosr going 
over from rlass II, Population rose by 51 p.r. during the decade similarly from class II 
towns, -old ones 11*6 p. c. and those being upgraded from class III, 49 pc. corresponding 
figures for class I\ '. 15'’(i and 60'6%. For class IV, 7*7 pc. and S8p,c 


♦’•‘Class 1 lowns and class lltowns 64*2%. 
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STATEMENT 4 

Population (1961) in places cnurneraiorl as 'url)an’ areas in 1961 census 

(Figures in 000] 


SI. 

No. 

District 

Class 

I--H 

Class 

Ill 

Class 

IV-VI 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

A 

24 Pgs 'Howrah/Hooghly 

254 

150 

85 

489 

!) 

Burdwan/Nadia 

57 

42 

40 

139 

(■ 

Birbhum/Murshidabad 

— 

— 

40 

40 

1) 

Miidnapore/Banku ra/Pu ruha 

— 


W 

19 

h 

Malda/W. Dinaipur 

— 

— 

34 

34 

f- 

Darjiling/Ja Ipatgurc/Coochbehar 

— 

20 

2(-> 

46 

Ci 

Total 

311 

212 

244 

767 

U 

A as pc of G 

81„ 

70-8% 

34-8% 

63-8% 



Current Affairs 


CoNnrni>N or Roaj>.'' 

Before independence the town of 
Chandannagore was a French possession and 
the approach road to the French /one, the 
Grand Trunk Road, in fact, which passed 
through (’handannagore, was maintained by 
the British in their territory and by 
the Frencli in theirs. 'rherc was 
about two miles of the road which passed 
through the outskirts of Chandannagore, an 
area claimed by the French as their territory 
and by the firitish too as theirs. So nobody 
touched the Grand 'Prank Road of this 
disputed area with the result that it had pot 
holes which resembled small ditches. During 
rains when these holes tilled up with water 
cars falling into them quite often got the 
passengers feet wet on account of the depth 
of the super pot holes- It was a joke 
among motorist.s who had to pass through 
this terrible stretch of road to go up country 
that it was a shell pitted no man’s land whore 
the British and the French had fought before 
the battle of Waterloo and had preserved it 
with its shell holes as a historical memorial. 
In those days other parts of the Grand Trunk 
road were [well maintained and this bit was 
something of a novelty which people enjoyed 
going through at a crawl while uttering 
imprecations addressed to the two imperial 
powers, This condition prevailed during 
the late twenties and ths early thirtie-s, i. e. 
about forty years ago. There were not many 
motor vehicles in those days and a bad road 
was not so much of a public scourge as it 
would be to-day with buses and cars carry¬ 


ing hundreds of thousands of passengers daily. 
But the roads to-day in and around Calcutta 

arc all as badly pitted with large holes and 
covered with ridges and farrows due to the 
total absence of maintenance by mnnici- 
palitie-s, district boards or the companies and 
corporations which dig up the public thorough¬ 
fares according to their wibhes but never 
put the road metal or tar back in their 
proper place. Calcutta roads are so hideous 
that one can easily sec they have not the 
slightest arrangement for repairs. The Tram¬ 
way lines are al-so a trap for motorists and 
other road users Every car in Calcutta has 
suffered damages due to running on bad 
roads to the tune of hundreds of rupees- As 
to tao physical discomfort and injury that 
people have suffered by being jolted 
and thrown about in buses, cars and other 
vehicles any medical board can easily assess 
that. The suburbs of Calcutta are in a worse 
condition than tlie city area. In Howrah the 
roads are like paddy fields with an addition 
of large pieces of stone and chunks of ripped 
up road metal. Where there are Tram lines 
they resemble .steel traps for preventing the 
movement of vehicles, 'fhe Grand Trunk 
Road from Calcutta to the borders of Bihar 
is so badly kept that persons trying to drive 
cars or heavy motor vehicles at speed easily 
lose control and land in the fields adjoining 
the road. The people who are suffering a 
new kind of torture due to this lack oi 
maintenance of roads are very large i" 
number and this matter baa assumed the 
size of a public danger of great magnitude. 
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POLITIOAT, AND TUADK UnION BaTOvKS 

The Industrial areasof W^est Bengal are 
deeply involved in the political party clashes 
that are now taking place everywhere due 
to the close collaboration that exists between 
these parties and the Trade Unions. The 
parties have been exploiting the inexperience 
and easy credulousness of students and 
labourers for long years, inspite of the losses 
that the community at large has been suffering 
due to tlte use that the political parties have 
been making of student and labour 
organisations. Mon-party and non political 
members of the intelligentsia have always 
criticised the activities of the political 
parties among students and labourers ; but 
the political parties have not paid any heed 
to such high level criticism. The Congress 
had been as gnilty in this field as the other 
'^mailer political parties and the sufferers 
have been the public at large as well as the 
participants, vi/. the students and the 
workers in factories, mines, shops and estab- 
iibhmeuts. Millions of man hours have been 
lost due to politically inspirod strikc.s, slow 
downs, gheraos and so forth. Education has 
come almost to a stop on account of student 
unrest and the money spent by parents for 
their children’s education has been largely 
wasted. 

In the milling areas, where the workers 
are mainly illiterate the political parties 
of West Bengal are now fighting a battle 
royal in order to gain ascendency over one 
another ; and many people have been killed 
and injured in these fights. The C. P. I. (M) 
are in fact the most active in these encounters 
and they are also most vociferous in their 
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recriminations. In the opinion of the 
CPI (M) the Bangla Congress and the CPI 
right are guilty of many attacks here and 
there. The Press reports point to major 
clashes between the F B ( marxist) and the 
S S P men on the one side aud the C P I I'M) 
volunteers on the other. Knowledgeable 
persons say that the initiative in all competi¬ 
tive trouble making has always been taken 
by the CPI (M) whose one idea has been 
to increase in number and strength. The 
leaders of the CPI (M) do not make any 
secret of their aims of expansion and say 
openly how they would recruit 50000 or 
100000 volunteers or members. TntelHge.nt 
people think that the students and the 
workers have gained nothing and lost very 
heavily through their connection with poli¬ 
tical parties. They should now keep clear 
of such involvements and see that their 
organisations have no undertakings to work 
according to the dictates of unscrupulous 
political leaders. 

Nr.u Look For Sino-Sovikt PouTri’S 

Some territorial disputes between China 
aud Knsoia are of ancient origin. These have 
to do with Czarist expansionism at the cost 
of Chinese imperial domains. These have 
survived in a manner of speaking for the 
reason th.at communistic revolutions in C'hina 
and Russia did not liijuidate the territorial 
imperialism of the two great communist 
states. New territorial disputes have also 
came into existence after the inception of the 
communist states ; allegedly due to illicit 
occupation of each others territories. These 
disputes were not resolved on account of Sino- 
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Soviet lack of friendly feelings and the 
stimulation of ideological antagoniams when- 
ever any delegations met to discuss these 
matters. Recently Russia tried a ditfernt 
method of carrying on discussions. Instead 
of sending political leaders to discuss and 
settle differences, Russia sent purely nailitary 
and technical men to carry on diseussions with 
the Chinese representatives who were also 
not ideological fanatics. No attempts are now 
made to achieve any ideological reconcilia¬ 
tions. The meetings are devoted quite 
exclusively to territorial matters and to 
attempt to settle the disputes in the manner 
that diplomats of olden days negotiated 
settlements. They were’ now not moved by 
any considerations other tb''n those of 
recovering territory by establisi.lng ownorthip 
by reference te documentary, historical, racial 
linguistic or other socio-economic evidence. 

.Should the Aitvn he i .sed i.\ ihk 
CuAj. Belt 

Mr. Raj Narayan M. P. (S S P) expressed 
the opinion that the Army should be brought 
into the Coal Belt of West Bengal to main¬ 
tain Law and order there. There have been 
many clashes between workers belonging to 
different political parties in this area and 
according to Mr. Raj Narayan’s opinion Mr. 
Jyoti Basu the Deputy Chief Minister who 
is in charge of the Home and Police porfolio 
has not used the police force to prevent 
these fights. He has on the other hand 
deployed the forces under his command in a 
manner which enabled the CPI (M) to gain 
the upper band in all squabbles, fighte and 
trials of strength. What exactly Mr. Basu 


has done to achieve this objective has not 
been clearly stated ; but the accusation is 
there for all it la worth. Mr. Raj Narayan 
thinks the Army should take over main¬ 
tenance of Law and Order In the Coal Fields 
of Ranigunge and Asansol and that will 
prevent much bloodshed and help to carry 
on mining and industrial production in a 
socially profitable manner. In many of the 
clashes in the particular region Mr. .lyoti 
Basu’s party men have fought Mr. Raj 
Narayaa’s fellow members of another political 
group. I’he opinion expressed by Mr. Raj 
Narayan therefore may be biassed. But the 
fights and disturbances have been factual and 
genuine. Mr. Jyoti Basu therefore should 
try to prevent further breaches of peace ; 
failing which he will be proved to be incap¬ 
able of doing bis job successfully. The 
central government cannot stand and watch 
patiently the growing disorder in West 
Bengal. If Mr. Jyoti Basu cannot maintain 
Law and order' he should be removed from 
his position by Mr. A joy Mukherjee. If Mr. 
Ajoy Mukherjee also fails to stop the disorder 
the question, then will arise whether the 
Army should be brought iu or the U. h'. 
govern meat declared defunct. 

100000 Hawkrrs and Street Venj>oj{S 

The streets of Calcutta have latterly 
developed a new obstruction to traffic. The 
footh paths of many major thoroughfares are 
now almost completely blocked by goods for 
sale by street vendors. The Chowringhee 
is one mass of merchandise from the corner 
of Dharamtala Street to the corner ^ of 
Park Street. Further South the Street 
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Vebdors again flower in a prolific manner 
and hundreds of hawkers and vendors make 
use of the foothpaths everywhere iipto 
'Follygango bridge. Other streets of Calcutta 
we are told, have thon.'^ands of hawkers and 
vendors and we find there are these hawkers 
and vendors in various other towns of Wo&t 
Bengal too. The estimate that there are a 
hundred thousand hawkers and vendors in 
West Bengal cannot be far wrong. These 
traders have two very pronounced anti social 
characteristics. One, that they occupy costly 
space set apart and maintained for pedestrian 
traffic, at no price and force pede.strians to 
jostle along some how in the narntw space 
!elt for them on the footpaths ; or walk on 
the roads to the diseomiiture of motor and 
other wheeled Traffic The second fault is 
that these Tax evading sellers of goods reduce 
the business of regular shops and thus reduce 
the revenues of the state. It would not be 
wrong to compute the earnings of these 
h.'iwker8 and vendors at about b’s 3(1 to iJ'' 10 
per day. They do business about 300 dsys in 
the year and their incomes waiild be not jess 
than Rh 5000 to Rs lOOOO per annum. We 
do not know whether these hawkers and 
vendors arc also growing in other cities and 
towns of India. If so, there must be several 
million non- tax-paying unlawful orcupiera of 
street footpaths who make it impossible for 
pedestrians to use footpaths constructed for 
ll'etr use with the tax payers money. If all 
these millions of traders paid rent and taxes 
*he total amount paid would be enormous. With 
view to make these traders pay .at least a 
P^fl of their legitimate rental and income tax 
hawkers and street vendors should have 


to buy a licence for this sort of business 
which ought to cost about Rs 15 to Rs 25 
per month according to nature of goods sold 
and location of thfir stall. Half the money 
f-hould go to the municipality and the other 
half to the income tax department. 

Br.O( KINO Ma.iok Roads roi: Ghkbao 

Some time ago tl»e workers of a factory 
discovered that the ^lanagicg iiirector of 
their Company was registered to stay at the 
Park Hotel in Park Street during a visit to 

Calcutta, 'rpey therefore Ghoraoed the 
Park Hotel and blocked all movement of 
traffic along P.ark Street too. This is a major 
thoroughfare of (’alcutta and thousands of 
cars pass through I'ark Street every day. 
The htoppagp ol trsftic on this road caused 
much inconvenience to numerous persons who 
had to go through narrower Streets and lanes 
to reach their destinations for two or three 
days. Without going into the question of the 
lawfulness of Olieraos we must say that 
blocking Park Stiect for three days was no 
part of ;i Gherao. 1: was just a malicious act 
on the part of some arrogant workmen which 
the police bhoiikl have counteied by forcible 
clearing of the road. The police did nothing 
to ]mt a '^top to this totally illegal inter¬ 
ference with public fretdoni of movement. 
Mr. .lyoti Basil can be a firm belciver in 
Gheraos but he could not on that ground 
permit pe >plc to block a major road of a 
major city of India. 'I'here should bo limits 
to his fanciful ways of looking at the rights 
of workmen. If this sort of thing goes on the 
public will have to arr-'inge for the re,aHpation 
of their rights in equally lawless and high 
handed ways Mr. Jyoti liasu and persons 
of his way of looking at things should be well 
advised to study the history of the periods 
during which attempts to establish commu¬ 
nism ill certain countries of Europe failed 
because of the lawlessness of working class 
people and the actne resentment of the 
public against such lawless conduct of 
Inbourerw. 



IN SACRED MEMORY 


SITA DEVI 


Some modern writcrh were 

discussed, but most of them were summarily 
dismissed* The luinie of Sharatchaudra was 
mentioned once. Rabindranath praised 
Charuohandra’s novel, ‘'Pargacha’’. Some 
one said, devotee i»f Sbaratehandra had 
stated before Sharatbabu, that he was a 
greater writer than Rabindranath. Siiarat- 
babu bad retorted, “Come, Sir ’ I may be 
an opium-smoker but not a fool. I should 
know what I am worth". 

Sri Oiinisaday Datta - the magistrate of 
liirbhuu), at that time- was to visit, with hie 
wife, the aehrain, that day. J )inendriinath 
was going out to receive them and 
Dtpeodranath Tsgori-V eoach and pair of 
horses, - tht, best available was going to bring 
them along. A" Dinendranath was ehmbing 
in, Ribindranath exclaimed, “CoodiuSB ' It 
is (or tbs two of them. Why must you get 
in This is no goods-train !" Dinendran.ath 
always enjoyed these jokes. Smilingly he 
said, “No way out. I just have to go”— 
saying which he left. 

The literary discussion continued. There 
were some critical comments on ‘Crharey- 
Bairey’. Ajitkumar Ohakravarti said, “Some 
how, it s.ecm.« a bit unfinished.” Rabindra¬ 
nath tried to explain to him why it should not 
actually seem unrmiBhed. But the argu¬ 
ment went on, till the poet turned to my 
father and .said, “Look at this dangerous 


fellow. Sir ! He says these things bluntly to 
my face.” 

The question af women-writers came up 
and there were critical comments all around 
for, and against. Rabindranath remained 
neutral. Instead, he mentioned his own 
problems, “Whenever 1 start writing, 1 feel 
tension mounting and I become nervous 
But after a paragraph, I know that everything 
is going to be all right.’' 

My father retorted, “Writing one 
paragraph is quite an achievement, 1 am 
sure, Hir—for .a person like you 
Kveryone burst into laughter. After a few 
songs the gathering dispersed. The poet 
left us, after promising to read to us, two of 
his new essays. 

Just after our mid-day baths, the poet 
arrive-d in Santiniketan Uhavan. The girld 
were already there, so the men were sent for. 
Nepalbabu was eager to be the messenger 
but Rabindranath would not let nim go. ,“No, 
Sir ! You are not to go,” said be, fearing 
that he would not turn up at all afterwards. 
The boys were not called, as the essays were 
far above their heads. A little later he 
began reading his English essay “'J’he Second 
Birth” There were some diBoussions 
afterwards. The other essay was to be read 
at two, in the afternoon, at Dinubabu’s pUcCi 
as the magistrate was not coining, after sH- 
After lunch we went to Dinubabu's boose, 
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blit there waJj no sign of an immediate 
session. Rabindranath was upstairs, talking 
to a few gentlemen. We waited downstairs 
and played with Mecra Devi's little boy and 
girl. Punctually at two, Nepalbabu asked a 
boy to ring a bell. Iinmediately, the upstairs 
meeting ended and the poet came down. All 
of 118 walked together to Dinubabu’s house. 
We sat in the cool of an inner room, as it was 
soorchingly hot ontside. There were two, 
lew cot.s 111 the room, Rabindranath sat in 
one aud the girls shared the other. A cotton 
carpet was spread out in the middle, for the 
gentlemen. His essay on Indian Nationalism 
was read out that day. When the reading 
was over there was complete silence. 
Rabindranath said, “Como on ! Say a few 
words someone !'" Turning towards Kalidas 
Nag he said, “You historian at least you 
.should speak out!" Kalidasbabu remained 
silent. Noticing Ajitbabu whispering a few 
words to Prasantaehandra, tlie poet remarked, 
“ganging up agjiin t A scientist, a historian 
anil a literary man '* 'J'liat is a formidable 
union." 

But soon the audiciice warmed up to a dis¬ 
cussion, Rabindranath had stre-ssed on the 
idea that moral and spiritual iroedora was more 
necessary for an Indian than mere political 
freedom. Climatic influences that are notice¬ 
able on the Indian people were also discussed. 
Flo said, “I wish to build an institution that 
would help our boys to learn all their subjects 
via Bengali. This would help all those boys 
who get stuck during the school final exams 
and can not move any further" The, 
andience approved of this idea. Only 
Prabhat Kumar Mukhopadhyay said, “The 
idea seems good - but will It be practical 


Rabindranath laughed aloud and said' 
“What's this Sardar y Even you getting 
old in your thinking ? You were line once !” 
This was because Pribhatbabu had played 
the role of Sardar in his ‘Falguni.’ 

After a while the meeting ended. We 
went towards the library, to see it better in 
the day light. On the way we visited a tiny 
bazaar ruiii by the school boy.«. They called 
it‘Ananda Bazar' where there was plenty of 
ananda, we noticed, but not much to sell. 
Some - food wa.s being sold. Each .shop 
advertiseil its goods in writing.--Some boys 
were sitting on tree-branchoH and the rest sat 
on a wooden bench below. 


The thick trunk ot the tree sported a 
banner advertiaing - “yon may ^consume pure, 
fresh air hero free of co^♦^.” Another tiny shop 
was selling peanuts—'These nuts will make 
\ou fair.skinned like the Chinese, artistic as the. 
Japanese, a Singer like Dinubabii and also 
make you win a football match. One paisa 
gives you everything.' One counter was 
busy selling bargains the sellers were trying 
their best to ittract customers, with a conti* 
nuoii.s song and dance programme. Some 
boys charged towards Nepalbabu. who 
mannaged to escape by promising to buy 
some thing later within twenty five paisa. 

We spent quite sometime in the library. - 
The French, German and Dutch translatioue 
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of 'GitaujftU' and 'The Gardener' were 
searched out. We even found a fTnpanese 
translation. A large and beautiful Japanese 
scroll was kept rolled up in one corner. .After 
a while, we returned to Meera Devi’s, for our 
afternoon tea, later, we visited Santoshbabu’s 
place to say goodbye. W e were to take 
the midnight train to Calcutta. As we walked 
past, we saw the poet sitting in his terrace. 

tie was still sitting there when we returned. 
We decided to bid him farewell then, .as we 
might nut be able to meet him later, 
we went up the stairs and sat at his feet. He 
aimed his teasing reiu.irks at Kamala Devi, 
who was one of his favourite grand daugbters- 
iu-law. He enquired about the play performed 
by the ashram girls, during the last autumn 
festival. Two beys walked past the house 
talking to each other— but they could not be 
seen in the dark. 1'hey were probably 
discussing ghost stories and one of them 
remarked, “Even if I don’t hear any noise— 
just walking past a peepul or a banyan tree 
—!” Rabindranath completed the sentence 
by asking them, “It gives you an eerie 
feeling, doesn’t it ?” That remark made the 
boys run. 

^siiutoshbabu came up, after a while, 
followed by four or five boys. Santoshbabu 
had (!ome to appeal to the ‘higher authority,on 
behalf of the boy.>-. It seemed that they hud 
concocted an icecr'Mm freezer which had made 
some good iex'cream. They wanted the poet 
to taste some of it. Smiling gently, Rabindra¬ 
nath said,“Tell rae your price first. Suppose 
I can’t pay you—after lapping up the ice¬ 
cream Rut the boys wore shrewd —they 
refused to reveal that secret. After serving 


the concoction to all of us, they left the 
house. Even Santoshbabu would not tell us 
the price. Later we were told that the boys 
had got back their money from Gurudev 
himself I These small boys adored him, 
touched his feet each time they met him, but 
also demauded his complete attention, 
whenever they wished. 

We sat thsro on the terrace, till late at 
night. We were anguished, thinking of our 
approaching leave taking. When we sat at 
his feet, we felt a completeness and such an 
indescribahlc peace that we just could not 
move away. How can I describe in words 
the incommunicable feeling we cxpeiienced, 
when we sat silent beside him f We, who 
have heard his songs, his stories and his 
poems—how intensely we enjoyed them can 
be understood by all who have had the same 
experience, Jlut with what could I compare 
that absolute joy I felt simply while sitting 
near him ? A devotee's joy before his deity 
is similar, perhaps. 

Many visitors came quietly upstairs, but 
left quietly again, seeing us around him. 
Kamala Devi was called back home—so she 
also left us. Rabindranath was then discuss¬ 
ing American women. Their artifical ways 
had pained him. He said, “Mostof my friends 
there were open, eincere and large-heirted. 
Hut after some time, 1 did not feel like 
visiting them. Their wives were, in general, 
rather oppressive—with their ‘Oh, how nice ! 
Ob, how nice !’ after what ever I .said- 1 
can’t really blame them, of course their society 
had moulded them in that fashion.” But he 
also nientioned the names of some ladies who 
had impressed him deeply. He expressed kis 
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regard for Japaneao women and said, "They 
are somewhat like our girls." They had 
thuwn him a geuuine cordiality and also 
expressed sincere sorrow when they came to 
bid him goodbye before he sailed for home- 
Tho poet had been surprised at this—but for 
118 this was 110 surprise. Anyone who had 
known him once would feel sorry to leave 
hiia—this was nothing strange. Ho had 
presidi-d over the JJcngali mind for a long 
srro<ch of years—not because of tl'.e 
Bengali's innate rjiialuies, but bf ciuse It was 
irnpossible for a normal, sane pui’Son not to 
!.)i C him. 

Around this time, a group of Brahmo 
buis and girls hiid formed a sort of club in 
Calcutta. All of a suddon, Prasantu Cli. 

no up“ta'r3 and asked aiy sister to tell the 
piK't a bit about the aims and objects of our 
'.'lib. When we were young, we were not 
M.'arly as outspoken as 1 he girls of today — 
' and particularly, before the poot, we were 
completely toogue tied. My sister, therefore 
linl not speak at all, then. Ivibindranatli 
ask’d,‘'Well, Santa ? Whit aro your t^iiestions 
'*r me ?" Instead of her, Prasanta Chandra 
answered,“Santa wants to say that men have 
fujced a number of ideals before the eyes of 
Women—"Before he could liuish, the poet 
eaid/'And these are getting to be toe botbor- 
aoriio now ?’* After this he spoke at length 
lb lut his constant ideals of womauli - 'd. The 
iJeal women of our country and the reasons 
^"r their being venerated in India, were also 
j’bsoiwsed. fle mentioned his sister-in-law, 
l^lrs. Jyotirindranath Tagore during this 
^senssioD. 

When we asked him why there were no 
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first rate women writers, be said, "they are 
deprived of a complete and accurate know¬ 
ledge of the world. This is why I cannot 
praise their writioga whole hfiirtedly. So 
much of it is pure imagination. I would be 
so happy to praise them, if I couid. If my 
father had not sent me to look after our 
estate—my writing would have been jut>t 
like theirs.'* 

Around nine-thirty we rose to leave. Our 
dining and packing were >ct to be done. 
When we bowed before hia feet, he said, "I 
shall see you again, aren't you going by the 
night train T* We pat Iced our bags in San- 
tiniketan Bhavan. Wheu we were called to 
dinner, Mtera l)i*vi’8 servant guided us— 
lantern in hand—to her place. We could hear 
voices upstairs. Now the other gutsts bad 
fomnl a way to reach the poet. During mof't 
fesfivdls Uabiudrauatb could rest only during 
the night—all hi-v waking hours were devoted 
to his gu 'sts. YOU'igcr girhs, like us, 

were treated wUl the greatest itidulgence. 
Blit he never gave any of irritati on— nor 
was there u line of liicduess on his ever- 

serciie brow. Ills nuiio was always cheer¬ 
ful-- as if he ei'joyrod tbid bacrilico. Liter, age 
and irifinnily forced hi.u to be less acce-sible. 
Often we were even lurned away when we 
attcracted to reach him. We felt hoit and 
disappointed and were displeased with the 
pel sous who obstructed our w. y. The 

memory of those bygone days was our only 
consolation. The raightiobt of emperois have 
never possessed what we had received thoo. 
Why not be satisfied with just that f None 
can take away that priceless wealth which 
shines for ever iu our memoay. That we 
shall possess for over, and carry with us 
wherever wo go. We shall not grieve for 
all that we never could get, 
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Our food was served in the open terrace, 
in front of Kamala l^evFs house. For about 
' a dozen consecutive years we had visited 
Santiniketan. Srijukta (lemlata Devi. 
Kamala Devi, Meera Devi and the late 
Suke-shi Devi, had always welcomed us most 
cordially and had looked after us so well. We 
had never felt embarrassed about accepting 
their hospitality. We took it ail for granted, 
as we would from our nearest relations. When 
I th-nk about those days. the. faces of those 
gentle ladies, those of some professors and 
their views, the tiny ashram boys, all brighten 
up the faded cantas of mymemory. 

After dinner we rose to take leave of our 
hosts. After biddinig good bye to Kamala 
Devi and Dimibabu, we looked around for 
Meera Devi. Slie was putting her little girl 
to bed—so we had to come away. Later on, 
she came out, and the poet too came down¬ 
stairs. We knelt down once again to touch 
his feet and he said, ‘'Everyone is leaving us 
—couldn’t 1 hold on to some of you ?” 

’I’he train wa.s at midnight, and as there 
was not much time in our hand.'!, we sat iu 
the verandah or strolled about to kill time. 

Nilima suddenly asked, "who came in just 
nowWe turned to look and found a 
lantern moving towards the stairway. We 
had not expected the poet to come so late at 
night, but he did come. J le was waiting for 
us, downstairs. We came down in a hurry 
and saw the bus watting to take us to the 
station. When we asked him to take a seat, 
he .said, “It is almost time for you to leave." 
Jfe discussed with my father his essay on tne 
cult of Natiouulism. About its 'publication 
he said, “I would not want my writings to 
put anyone into trouble.” 

At last we had to go. We bowed down 


before him to accept his blessingt. Aa the 
car drove away, we saw him returning 
home lantern in hand. 

The buliock-drawn bus bad awful springs. 
Many of our fellow passengers climbed into 
it latsr, to keep us company. It was a moon¬ 
less night, so we all wished to be together. 
We could see the lights of Santiuiketan, from 
a distance. 

The train was crowded. We, would not 
have been able to get in if IVabbatbabu had 
not somehow pushed u.s into a ]adic.s com¬ 
partment. A passenger was sleeping with 
her feet stuck out of the open door, we tried 
our best to avoid hurting her. The women 
were helpful, they managed to give each of 
us a chance to .sit down. My sister had later 
written a short story. '‘Shikshar Pariksha”, 
based on tins train-ride. We reached Calcutta 
early iu the morning. 

Later that year Rabindranath came to 
Calcutta to attend to some family matters. 
The Rrabmo Samaj had organised a children’s 
club, where the members (children) ofto)! 
put up plays and musical soirees for their 
own pleasure. This time they wished to do 
the poet’s “Post Office”. A small boy named 
Asliamukui was going to play the role of 
Amal. The rehearsals were vigorous. 
Rabindranath came to know of this and in¬ 
formed Prasanta Chandra, that he wished to 
be present during the performance. Hearing 
this, the infant-actors and their guardians 
were acutely nervous. Even so, they bravely 
carried on their rehearsals and waited for the 
poet’s verdict, until the news of the sudden 
illness of Asbamukul's mother forced him to^ 
leave for Giridih. No one else agreed to 
his role, so the whole thing was abandoned. 
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Some o{ the girle invited the poet for aa 
informal discussion with the members. We 
were to meet at Mary (/arpenter Hall. We 
had planned to have the meeting in the school 
lawn, and tho Hall was only to be used in 
case there was a storm. A few of the boys 
and girls went to the poet, to invite him 
formally. 

On the day of the meeting—April 2 !)— 
the poet came to see ns in the morning. He 
asked me, "Well ? You have booked me for 
this evening, 1 hear. What do you wish me 
to do there 1 ’” I/ater he discussed his English 
ess,ays with my father, and after a while went 
to call on Mrs. Monika Mahaianobis. 

Wo rt'iiched a bit late that evening. Ills 
motor car was waiting outside. The gathering 
was still in the lawn, no one had entered the 
hall as yet. Priyamvada Oevi was speaking 
with the poet -she was then attached to the 
IJrahmo girls school. Everyone sat down 
afterwards and conversation livened up. But 
soon the sky signalled a coming storm. Some 
rejjuchted the girls to sing. Bri Sahana Otipta 
began to sing —‘Sravaner dharar inoto poruk 
jhoray’ and the rains came hurrying. We 


rushed into the hall after her song. Tea was 
ready and Rabindranath also accepted the 
refreshments. We sat down on the cotton 
rugs spread out for us. After another song, 
the poet talked briefly on matters mainly 
concerning women. The talk was similar to 
his essay—‘to women’—read out in 
Bautiniketan. 

The discNssion began immediately after 
this. Much of it was out of place or out of 
point. A fierce argument would have broken 
up the meeting, as usual—but the poet's 
presence put a stop to that. He steered the 
discussion away to safer regions, with the 
help of Priyamvada Devi. 

Everyone now clamoured for a .song, Tho 

ue# issue of‘Prabasi’had printed the poet’s 
newest composition—"Jokhon porbay ns 
more payer cbinho ai batay.” A copy of the 
‘Prab.asi’ was searched out while the poet 
read out one of his poems in English, from 
a journal named ‘Canada and India’. Later 
Sukuraar Roy read out—as the poet reijueHt- 
ed -his own comic poem, "Swarvarna Byan- 
janvarna”. Finally the poet sang a song, 
after which the meeting came to a close. 


Translated from the original Bengali by Bm. Shyamashrec Lai 



GANDHI, A PURE SCIENTIST 


R. S. MATHUR 


There .ire only lhr'*e basic entities in the 
WorU-God. Soul aiui Matter or Energy—if 
they could bo d.stmojLii.shed from one another 
otherM'-^, It is ali'ChsK’uiiknown. Matter and 
Energy, it has been coin lusivcly c.stablished, 
are iJKerch.’T.gsMHc. Matter, when examined 
in i»s niiiuiiest details,is known to be made up 
of very very minute pa^^tiLlcs. Ihe-se particles 
.u certain experiments, behave like particles, 
while in others, as waves but in no single 
experiment do they behave both os 
particles and .'s waves. It cannot be said, 
with any mcjsnrc of certainty, whether 
matter ultimately consists of p.Trticle.s or of 
waves. According to bleisenberg, a living 
Nobel Laureate in Physics, there will always 
remain cettain amount of uncertainty, in 
every ineasutement, howe,ver refined might be 
the instrument.s invented in future. 

The aim of the pure scientist is to discover 
the truth of thing,s. We can .ipproacli truth, 
by slow gradual degree but we can never 
gr.asp the v\ hole truth, in all its entirety. Some¬ 
thing or less of the basic nature of reality will 
continue to elude our understanding. Never- 
the-fclse even the pre.sent knowledge of things 
given to us by pure scientists has contributed 
much to the development and improvement 
in li^c conditions m the w'orld. 

The attitude of the pure scientist to truth 
is the same as tliat of the spiritual seeker- 
ignorint' all wo'Ll motives and free from all 
prejudices, he. cm,; at only the discovery of 
the hidtlen m\sterics of the Physical world. 
As to Gandhiji, so also to him. Truth is God. 
It is the aim of life, according to every reli¬ 


gion of the world, t o know God and as 
Mahatma has said, Truth is God, so the aim 
of life becomes the discovery of truth after 
which the pure scientist is working hard. 

Now in the centenary year of the 
Mahatma, thou,«ands of things and hundreds 
of ideas are being attributed to the Mahatma 
which perhaps, in his life time he never 
dreamt of. The Mahatma got us freedom 
from foreign slavery, but he never wanted us 
to be his slaves. Now whosoever comes to 
the platform ‘wants us to follow the Mahatma 
in so many ways, when he himself does not 
follow any of them. The M.ihatma believed 
in God. God has given us mind, intelligence 
and conscience. He never wanted anybody 
to be a slave to anybody else. We cannot 
be expected to find answers to each one of 
our difficulties in his writings, nor was it his 
responsibility to reply to all questions. Wc 
have to use our Own intelligence in every 
matter and have to follow the dictates of our 
reason. That is the message of Mahatma 
Gandhi to us and to all the coming genera¬ 
tions. Even to-day people say, this is 
Eastern, that is Western, this is Southern, 
that is Northern. But in this age of Science 
when man has landed on the Moon, looking 
towards the Earth this world will appear to 
us as a very small ball revolving on its axis 
and round the Sun. Standing on the Moon, 
nobody can say, what is north, what is south 
what is east, what is west, what is up and 
what is down, on this earth. East and west 
are our own creation due to our lack of 
knowledge of things. 
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No particular language in needed to know 
nature in this Universe. We study stars 
situated at distances of miUions and millions 
of light years, ( a light year is the distance 
travelled by light in a year travelling at a 
speed of 180,000 miles per second.) by the 
light or waves given by them millions of years 
back. No particular language is needed to 
study Nature or truth or God. Any language 
will be good enough, if we have an honest mind 
and a sincere heart which unfortunately wc 


do not seem to have and hence the trouble 
all over world. Difference of opinion 1ft 
inherent in the nature of things as no two 
people in this world can occupy the same 
place in .“ipacc and time simultaneously and 
.so cannot have the same view of things. If 
this understanding is there then most of our 
troubles will disappear. 'Ihis realisation of 
the individual differences should lead to 
greater tolerance on our part helping Ur eas* 
ing tensions in the world. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

NAGENDRANAl'H CHATTOPADHYAYA 


High-SouPd Om- ' thou 'ihoukKt he in our midst now 
Thy beloved Bharat liath need of (hec ; 

.She lias become an arena of slriie 
And spiteful rivalry for power and peif. 

Men have lost the virtues you strove so ban} 

'f’o inculcate in them ; they are engaged 
In brawls, like Kilkenny cals, for seifish ends. 

Calknis to besmirch the fair name of Ind. 

Corruption, inefficiency, giecd. 

Bluff and violence stalk the land un< hecked 
l‘o the anguish of souls, bereft of peace. 

O ! raise us up, return to us again, 

And teach us nianncr.>, service, sacrifice, 

And I.OVC that .stands the test and pays the piive, 

(comjrosed on the oceasiau c'f llis 
Birth Centenary—after Wordsworth’s 
“Milton”) 



Indian Periodicals 


Gandhdi and Nehru 

The Atheist, Vijayvvada writes about 
Gandhi Nehru clash ; 

Jawaharlal Nehru was regarded as Gandhi's 
heir, He admired Gandhi, adored his 
qualities, but he had no faith in Gandhism. 
He did not hide his disbelief; that did not 
make a dincrenre. During the three terms of 
his primcininistership. Nehru reversed the 
Gandhi methods and adopted the British 
model. Under Nehru’s stewardship bureau¬ 
cratic regime and big indusries ; high salaries 
and pompous splendour: competitive 
economy and licenced monopolies : cities and 
slums developed in India in striking contrast 
with the Gandhi ways of sirayjle life, sense of 
service and sacrifice, cottage industries and 
concern for the common man. 

The British model of industrial society 
resulted from a gradual growth of civic sense, 
democratic values and scientific outlook. 
Nevertheless it fomented internal strikes and 
external wars ; it necessitated colonial policies 
for obtaining raw products and favourable 
markets. Gandhi was not unacquainted with 
the ways of industrial civilization, its advan¬ 
tages and evils. So he vi.sualised a form of 
society with decentralised economy and village 
autonomy which not only fitted in with the 
needs of backward countries like India but 
presented a non-violent alternative to the war- 
weary industiial civilization. 

Village occupied the central place in 
Gandhi’s vision of a new society. He told 
Nehru in October 1945, ^‘If India is to attain 


true freedom and through India the world also, 
then sooner or latter, the fact must be recog¬ 
nised that people will have to live in villages 
not in towns ; in huts not in palaces. Crores 
of people will never be able to live at peace 
with each other in towns and palaces. They 
u'ill then have no recourse but to resort to both 
violence and untruth.” The village of Gandhi's 
dreams coiUaincd intelligent human 
beings. They would not live in dirt 
and darkness as animals. Men and women 
would be free and .able to hold their own 
against anyone in the world. No one would 
be idle, no one would wallow in luxury. 
Everyone would have to contribute his quota 
of manual Labour. It was possible to envisage 
railways, post and telegraph and the like. 
Gandhi said in 1941 that the contrast between 
the palaces of New Delhi and the miserable 
hovels of the poor labouring class nearby could 
not last one day in a free India. 

Lady Prime Minister of Israel 

The following short life sketch of Mrs. 
Golda Meir, Prime Minister of Israel is repro¬ 
duced from News from Israel, Published by 
the Vice Consul of Israel in Bombay. 

Golda Meir was born Golda Mabovitch 
on 3 May, 1898, in Kiev, south western Russia. 
Her father, a skilled cabinet-maker, had eight 
children, but only three survived. Golda showed 
signs of a determined character at an 
early age, she seemed to resemble the great¬ 
grandmother after whom she was named, a 
formidable matriarch who lived to the age of 
94 and was respected by the whole village. 
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’I'he family was very poor and in 1906 
followed the stream of Russian jews to the 
TJnilcd States settling in Milwaukee. The father 
worked as a railway carpenter, the mother 
ran a grocery, but they were still impoverished. 
Golda was a bright pupil and at the age of ten 
orgdnized the American Young Sisters Society 
to provide textbooks for needy school-children 
At the age of fourteen, she ran away to join 
her older sister Shana in Denver, where she 
met her future husband, Morris Myerson, a 
Russian-Jewish immigrant a few years older 
than herself. 

In 1916, she returned to Milwaukee and 
started training as a teacher. She W’as already 
busily engaged in all kinds of Jewish public 
activities. Poalei /ion, the Zionist Socialist 
party, Jewish people’s Relief for East European 
Jewry, the American Jewish Congress to detend 
Jewish rights ; and the Yiddish FoIk-ScUulen, 
folk schools with a Socialist bias, in whicli she 
tauglit in Yiddish. She soon attracted 
attention as a fiery speaker in English and 
Yiddish. She made up her mind to go to 
Palestine as a halut/. (pioneer) and in 1917, 
when her fiance agreed to come with her, she 
married him. 

They settled in Kibbutz Merhavia, in the 
Jczrcel Valley, where, after doing all kinds of 
routine work, she specialized in poultry-raising. 
Within a year, she was the Kibbutz delegate 
to the council of the Histadrut, the Ccncral 
Federation of Labour. 

For various reasons, she and her husband 
left the kibbutz in 1923. She lived, then, for 
a year in Tel Aviv and in 1924 moved to 
Jerusalem, where a son and a daughter were 
born and she devoted herself to her family. 

Since 1928, she became active as a promi¬ 
nent labour leader serving in various high- 
ranking positions. 

By 1936, she was put in charge of the His- 
tadrut’s mutual, aid services, especially of 
Kupat Holim, its medical insurance fund. 


Her department was responsible for labour 
negotiations, and she began to play a mor« 
and more prominent part in the leadership. 
She was wholly concerned in almost all aspects 
of constructive Zionist cfToit and the struggle 
for Jewish rights in Palestine. 

When a Jewish refugee ship carrying clan¬ 
destine immigrants was intercepted and held 
at an Italian port, she suggested that the 
leaders of the community in Palestine should 
go on a hunger strike as a token of solidarity, 
and she, too, fasted. 

When the late Moshc Sharett, with other 
leaders of the community and the Zionist 
Movenmenf, was detained by the British in 
June, 1946, she took his place in the Jewish 
Agency’s I’nlitical Department in Jerusalem 
and remained in charge when she went to 
Lake Success to plead the Jewish cause at the 
United Nations. 

She represented the Jews in discussions with 
the Mandatory (Jovernment, as well as main¬ 
taining close contact with the military leaders 
of the Jewish resistance. Her directness, 
warmth and sincerity won the trust of her own 
people and the respect of all those to whom 
she presented the case of Zionism. 

In 1947, she negotiated with the Britisli for 
the early release of families with children from 
the internment camps in Cyprus, and went to 
the camps herself to explain the arrangement 
to the internees. 

In November 1947, when the passage of 
the partition resolution in the Linited Nations 
seemed imminent, Golda had a secret meeting 
with King Abdullah of Trans Jordan in Pinhas 
Rutenberg’s house near the power station at 
Naharayirn, on the Jordan. The conversation 
was cordial. Abdullah assured Golda that 
would not join any attack on the Jews. If 
the United Nations decided on partition hc 
would annex the Arab part of his kingdom. 
He promised friendship, spoke slightingly pf 
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the strength of the aeighhouring Arab states, 
mentioned that the Mufti was their common 
enemy, and assured Golda that he would 
gladly accept partition. The interview ended 
with an agreement to hold a second meeting 
after the resolution had been passed. 

The second meeting with Abdullah was set 
for May. 10 (iolda and a companion left for 
Naharayim. Golda was provided with an 
Arab costume, veil and all, and practiced 
moving convincingly in those exotic draperies. 
The king had sent a car to Naharayim to drive 
the Jewish emissaries to Amman. So They 
met for the second time. King Abdullah 
appeared cordial but depressed and nervous. 

In the course of an hour’s interview, Golda 
recalled the King’s promise of November. 
Abdullah made no attempt to deny his pledge 
but added that the situation had changed. 
He had thought then that he was his own mas¬ 
ter, now circumstances did not allow such free¬ 
dom. It was clear from his tone that the 
reference was to British directives. However, 
he held out the hope that war could be 
avoided even at this late date provided that 
the Jews did not declare a state and stopped 
immigration for several years. He would take 
over Palestine unpartitioued, merge it with 
Jordan after the interval of one year, and give 
the Jewish community representation in bis 
parliament. He promised the Jews good treat¬ 
ment in the spirit of his liberal views. He 
concluded by declaring that he earnestly 
desired peace and regretted the inevitable ruin 
of great Jewish achievements in agriculture and 
industry if a war should occur. He could not 
understand why the Jews should be in such 
a hurry to declare a state. 

Golda courteously answered that a people 
that had waited two thousand years could 
hardly be described m being in a hurry, per¬ 
haps the Jews had been too patient. 

She pointed out that if Abdullah were to go 
bad^ to his original proposal of annexing the 


territory assigned to the Arabs, an understand¬ 
ing could be reached. The Jews were much 
stronger than a few months ago. If war were 
forced on them, they would fight wherever 
they could and as well as they could. 

Abdullah replied that he realised that the 
Jew.s would feel called upon to repel an attack. 
True, he had sincerely wanted to carry out 
his original proposal, but many things had 
happened since then. “Then I was alone and 
now I am one of five. T have no choice and I 
cannot act otherwise.” 

Golda tactfully urged that he bear in mind 
that the Jews were his only friends. He nodded 
and answered, “I know that very well, I 
have no illusions. I know you and I believe 
in your good intentions. I believe with all my 
heart that Divine Providence has brought you 
back here, restoring you, a Semitic people who 
were exiled to Europe and shared in its 
progress, to the Semitic East which needs your 
knowledge and initiative. Only with your 
help and your guidance will the Semites be 
able to revive their ancient glory. We will 
progress only as the result of joint efforts. I 
know all this and I believe it with all sincerity 
but conditions are difficult. One dare not 
take rash steps. Therefore I beg you once 
more to be patient.’ ’ 

To which Golda replied. “We have no 
desire to mislead you and we wish to make it 
perfectly clear that we cannot even consider 
your proposal. 

Despite our handicaps we believe that we 
will win. Perhaps we shall meet again after 
the war when there will be a Jewish state.” 

The hazardous mission did not succeed and 
she arrived in Tel Aviv in time to play her 
part in the fateful decision to declare a Jewish 
State on the eve of the British withdrawal. 
During the latter half of 1948 she was appoin¬ 
ted Israel’s first diplomatic envoy to the Soviet 
Union. Despite an accident which left her 
suffering from phletntis, she rose from her 
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hospital bed against all medical advice to take 
up her post. The reception which she 
received from the Jews in Moscow was one 
of the most moving experiences of her life. 

Approximately 40,000 Russian jews mira¬ 
culously appeared outside the Moscow Syna¬ 
gogue to hail Golda and the State of Isreal 
as she attended R<jsh Hashanah (Jewish New 
Year) services in 1 ‘j 48. Normal attendance 
was 2,000. 

Mrs.Meir wa.s appointed Minister of Labour, 
and took op her post m April 1919. Her long 
experiences of labour relations stood her in 
good stead. Site did crucial work in pro¬ 
viding employment, laying the foundations of 
a labour code and building the houses that 
were urgently needed. In 1951, while she 
was campaigning abroad for Israel, her hus¬ 
band died. 

In June 1956, Moshe Sharett resigned and 
she was appointed Foreign Minister, loyally 
supporting Prime Minister Ben-Gurion during 
the diiFictilt years that follovved, in the van¬ 
guard of the diplomatic struggle after the Sinai 
Campaign. She made numerous official 
journeys overseas, and was largely responsible 
for establishing fnendsliip with the newly 
independent developing couniiies of Asia and 
Africa. 

After the 1965 elections, she decided to rest 
from the cares of office and resigned her post 
at the Foreign Ministry. Reluctantly, she res¬ 
ponded to the call of her colleagues and took 
up the Secretary Generalship of Mapai (Lab¬ 
our Party). Her unrivalled moral authority 


made the post a highly influential one, and «h( 
wa.s a central figure during the critical montlji 
before and after the Six-Day War. She guided 
the party through the negotiations that led tc 
the reunification of the labour movctneril 
and continued for an indispensable period 
at the helm of the United Isreal Labour Party 
that thus emerged. In August 1968, she 
announced her decision to retire. 

Since 1066 till she became Prime Ministei 
she managed to spend more time with 19augh- 
ter Sara and her family in the peach, pear and 
gladiolus-growing kibbutz of Rivivirn neai 
Beersheba, where the kibbutzniks recently prC' 
sented their Premier with a two-room apart- 
inent. Son Menachem is a cellist who hat 
studied with Pablo Casals and is now com¬ 
pleting his studies at the university of Con¬ 
necticut 

The rural idyl ended last February wher 
Levi E.shkol died. 

On the death of Levi Eshkol, the overwhel¬ 
ming majority ol the pariv’s leaders pressed 
her to accept nomination as Prime Minister 
On 1 March 1969, she made it knewn that sh< 
would re«pond to the call and accept this, th< 
most momentous challenge of her long careei 
of public and political set vice. 

On Tuesday March 18th the Knessei 
approved Kt cabinet by a 84-12 vote am 
she thus became Israel's fourth Prime Minister 
She emerged as an able Prime Minister and ii 
now leading and guiding Israel through iti 
present crucial period, tier belief is : “I don'l 
know when peace will come but I have nc 
doubt that it will.” 
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Polish intelligentsia and Socialism 

The following excerpts from the Political 
Science Quarterly will be found interesting 
by students of modern socialistic developments 
in the formation of new “Classes” and the 
rejection of fanatical creations of the earlier 
periods of Communism. The s\ riter is Solomon 
John Rawin. 

The main interest of this study is the 
relation between the intelligentsia and the 
Socialist system in Poland. Tins interest was 
prompted by the remarkable development 
that took place after lO.ib ; the prof't*ss of 
accommodation between the intelligentsia 
and the regime, and the virtual restoration of 
the intelligentsia to its traditional position of 
ascendancy in the Polish social structure. 
This development provided a sharp contrast 
to the conditions during the early postwar 
period, when the bulk ttf the intelligentsia 
found itsell locked in an unmitigated conflict 
with the Communist regime, and when its 
traditional elite status appeared to be doomed 
under the Socialist order. What is the signifi* 
cance of this development ? The obvious ap¬ 
proach would be to look for an explanation 
of the changing components of the situation— 
mainly in the changes in the political system 
during the post-Stalinist period, and in the 
structural and ideological transformation of 
the postwar intelligentsia. 

Historically, the Polish intelligentsia was 
either indifferent or had a negative attitude 
towaurd industrialism and economic moderniza¬ 


tion. This was associated with the conserva¬ 
tive bent in the intelligentsia value system, 
and with the view of economic activities as 
a iow-st.itus function, assigned to the inferior 
strata. However, whenever confronted with 
the secular pressure of modern industrialism 
the intelligentsia tended to opt for the Socialist 
(not necessarily Marxist), rather then for 
the capitalist solution. The determining factor 
in this choice was the anti-entrcpreneurial 
bias inherent in the intelligentsia ideology. 
Related to this were the elitist perspective of 
social organization, inherited from the gentry 
society, and the authoritarian concept of 
policy—* 1)0111 of which enhanced the compati¬ 
bility between the intelligentsia outlook and 
the Socialist order. 

The limited claim of this statement should 
be noted : it does not suggest a causal relation 
between the ideology of the tnielUgentsia 
and the establi;:hment of the Socialist order 
( indeed, in the particular case of Poland the 
historical facts seem to preclude this kind of 
interpretation ). It merely points out the 
elements of compatibility that enabled the 
process of accommodation to occur and made 
it so significant. 

On a more general level, this hypothesis 
draws attention to some interesting characte¬ 
ristics of the Polish situation : the persistence 
of social continuities in areas and under 
conditions where sharp discontinuitlo could 
be expected. The process of rapid industriali¬ 
zation and the disintegration of the traditional 
economic system, such as FoUih society 
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experienced during the last twenty years, 
usually carry with them expectations of social 
discontinuities In the Polish case, this condi¬ 
tion was compounded by the profound 
demographic and territorial changes due to 
the war and by the imposition of the Commu¬ 
nist regiine. Indeed, an observer may have 
little difficulty in bringing out the elements 
of discontinuity and relating them to all 
these changes. From that point of view, the 
tnanifestation of continuities in such areas as 
the stratification framework or the general value 
of system of the society may appear even more 
striking and may deserve some special attention. 

Whenever we speak about “intelligentsia” 
we refer to a phenomenon the prototype of 
which was provided by Russian society during 
the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Undoubtedly, it was under Russian influence 
that the term, and the concept, ramc into 
use in Poland with reference to a new class 
of urban elite. It is certainly not easy to 
render the meaning of “intelligentsia” in 
Western terms. 

Perhaps the following attempt to 
provide a comprehensive definition of 
intelligentsia may help ttj reveal the nature 
of the problem ; The intelligentsia is a social 
class phenomenon that is peculiar to the 
condition of modernization in societies where 
the elitist-dichotomous framework of social 
stratification is preserved. The main criteria 
of intelligentsia status are education and 
non-manual occupation : the educated non- 
manual strata form a new class that, within 
the traditional dichotomous framework, 
acquires the status of “modern” elite. A 
usual concomitant of the phenomenon of 
intelligentsia is the absence of an articulate 

modem business class. 

Implicit in this definition is the notion 


that the phenomenon of intelligentsia is ' 
associated with “late” modernization; and'' 
this would fit well with the experience not ‘ 
only of Eastern Europe, but also of some 
Asian and perhaps other undeveloped 
societies. 

The intelligentsia in Poland emerged 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century in a development somewhat parallel 
to that in Russia : under conditions of 
decline of the landed gentry system and of 
expansion of the industrial system. The core 
of the intelligentsia was provided by whstt 
later came to be known as the “creative 
intelligentsia”—writers, journalists, artists, 
scientists, and educators. Usually, those were 
people of gentry origin, committed to patriotic 
values and permeated with Western humanis¬ 
tic culture. Around this core were formed 
the new strata of professionals and non-mam 
ual workers recruited from the impoverished 
gentry youth who were forced to leave their 
ancestral homes and to move to the city in 
search of employment. By the rules of gentry 
society, entry into small business or artisan*' 
type employment meant loss of status; a 
small minority were able to establish thtsn- ' 
selves in professions; for others, office work, 
and administrative jobs, preferably in govern¬ 
ment service or large industrial enterprises*' 
appeared as the only employment compatible' 
with their position. By origin, education, 
and perception of their own status set apart 
from the traditional urban classes, they' 
maintained their sense of identity; and by 
accepting the leadership of the creative 
intelligentsia, they found ideological adjust*, 
ment to the new conditions and were able 
to attain self-identification as the new urban 
elite. 

With the passage of time, the social content 
of the intelligentsia underwent some changes 
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through the influx of individuals from the 
lower clashes, mainly from the wealthier 
peasantry. B(Jt this affected only in a limited 
way the original character of the intelligentsia 
as an elite by ascription : gentry, as long as 
they did not enter manual occupations or small 
business, bad ready acces.s to its ranks- Also 
in its ideological outlook the intelligentsia 
remained an extension of the gentry society ‘ 

The gentry, who for various reasons entered 
intelligentsia occupations, did preserve their 
old notions with regard to social and cultural 
relations, their style of life, their sense of estate 
solidaritv, their prejudice.^, and their sense of 
superiority and distanre in relations with the 
“lower” classes. 'I’he gentry were also able to 
impose these attitudes upon tliosc ineiiibers of 
the intelligentsia who were of different origin- - 
upon ihose who came from tin- bourgeoisie, 
or from peasantry. This wa. an imjiorlant 
factor in prodm ing the < ohcsuvrif ss of the 
various occupational groups ( wlio fornitd the 
intelligentsia ), and ii ctintrihufed to t(ie irilra- 
occupationai solidarity and to the institutional¬ 
ization of the intelligentsia as a stratum. 

An e.isential element in this situation was 
the viitual exclusion of the business class from 
the main .social bodv. Historically, the boui- 
gcoisie in Poland was formed on the fringes of 
society, It never developed a strong econoituc 
base, and it operated mostly within the frame¬ 
work of a pre-industrial, artisan-type, and 
small-commerce system. Except for the towns 
in the western part of the country where a solid 
element ot ethnically Polish bu-sincss class 
appeared, there was a sharp ethnic and cul¬ 
tural barrier between the bourgeoisie and the 
rest of tfie nation ; the entrepreneur, the 
merchant, and the tradesman were usually of 
Jewish or German origin. This barrier helped 
effectively to maintain the isolation of the tra¬ 
ditional urban classes; in this sense, they 
pever lost some of the characteristics of an 
estate. To the peasant and to the 


worker entry into business might 
have appeared attractive, mainly be¬ 
cause of economic advantages. But this kind 
of mobility denoted limited advancement 
only ; truly signilicant mobility meant entry 
into the ranks of the intelligentsia. Movement 
toward the business class in one generation was 
merely a stepping stone toward advancement 
to the intelligentsia in the next generation. 

Civil service offered an acceptable solution 
to the impoverished gentleman who was 
deprived of his traditional sources of income 
but was anxious to preserve his elite status ; 
the notion of author) iv associated with serving 
the State allowed him to maintain a measure 
of ideutifu-atiou with the source of jiower. 

The inclination of ihe intelligentsia toward 
civil service vvas al>le lo manifest il.self fully 
only afiei 191S, with the regaining of national 
iadcpendence. Until then, the mam theme ol 
political ideology was patriotic coianiiinient 
ami lepiuiiation ol alien rule. One of the 
pei.uliarities of the Polish .silu.ation was that, 
throughout most of the nincteculh century, 
the cause of national independence was the 
comern of the gentry (and later ol the intelli¬ 
gentsia) to the virtual exclusion of the lower 
classes. Some change in this respect took 
place at the turn of the century when industrial 
workeis joined in significant numbers the 
revolutionary patriotic struggle ; but, essen¬ 
tially, patriotism continued to be regarded as 
a tommitment of the upper classes and, indeed 
as an attribute of elite status. 

Until 1918 the intelligentsia existed some¬ 
what in the shadow of the gentry society and 
derived its status mainly from this association. 
It was only in independent Poland that condi¬ 
tions arose for crystallization of the intelligent- 
sie identity as the nation's new elite. The 
historical identiffcation wtth the cause of nati¬ 
onal independence, combined with the ability 
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of the intelligentsia to integrate all the mobile 
elements from the lower classes, seemed to 
determine its function as the catalyst of the 
nation»building process ; throughout the inter- 
war period, the special right of the intelligent¬ 
sia to shape the new nationhood was hardly 
challenged. In addition, there were, of course, 
the practical exigencies of the hour—the need 
for literate civil service and for modern admi¬ 
nistration—that helped to establish the 
intelligentsia in a position of ascendancy. With 
this, Poland became “an intelligentsia- 
dominated society ”, and there was hardly an 
area of public endeavor which did not bear 
the imjirint of the intelligentsia’s presence. 

The propen.sity of the intelligentsia for 
bureaucratic careers found ample opportunity 
’or fullillmenr tioi onl> in the civil setvicc, 
armed forces, jrJ die generjl .idiiiimsttation 
i\ir also 111 the area of economic act ivities. 
The mainstay of the economic policv through 
most td the mterwar perh'd was etotyzm ■ 
ownership and state coiUrol in industry. 
According to some estimates, .state-owned 
enterprises in repre.seuted Iietwcon fif- 
ir\.n and twenty-five per cent national capi¬ 
tal invo.srmeni and undoubtedly, with 
the intensification of state intervention 
during the ve.irs of economic depression, 
this share continued to increase. Besides 
railways (ownership of which devolv¬ 
ed to the state after regaining independence), 
*he state entered sudi field.s as merchant 
marine, heavy equipment, mining, and the 
chemical and textile industries. In effect, 
state ownership became, next to foreign capi¬ 
tal} the controlling element In big industry. 

Under the Communist order that came 
into being after 1944, the intelligentsia 
appeared an obvious loser. In sheer politi¬ 
cal terras, the intelligentsia was seen as the 
mainstay of antbSoviet opposition, and this 
itself seemed suflSclent to doom it into 


extinction. The new regime was committed 
to a profound transformation according to 
the Stalinist blueprint, and its aim was to 
break up the institutional props of the tradi¬ 
tional system, particularly those that served 
to maintain the a.scendancy of the 
intelligentsia. 

The anti-intelligentsia policy developed a 
two-pronged action: (1) the removal of the 
intelhgent.sia from managerial jobs and from 
positions of control, and their replacement 
with manual workers advanced primarily for 
pohticul considerations, and (2) the reform of 
the educational system with a view toward 
produeing a new “working class intelHgent- 
.sia”-- a managerial elite that would be com¬ 
mitted to the Marxist outlook. 

It would he difficult to provide statistical 
evidence on the number of workers advanced 
fo managerial positions. According to an 
oificKiI party account, the number of “advan¬ 
ced workers” in industry reached fifteen 
thousaiid by thi.s w.i.s at the beginning of 
the Sot uiiist iccoiistruction drive, and un- 
uoiibtedly the number increased considerably 
during the edily fifties. On the other hand, 
llio .dieer piacncal nced.s for professional 
competence made a thorough Ji.splaccmcnt of 
the intelligentsia quite an impossible under¬ 
taking : a more fiequent pattern was to place 
tlu* old managers in a subordinate position 
and to subject them to the surveillance of 
the party commis.sars. 

The following .statements (published under 
conditions of post-Stalinist liberalization) 
seem to be representative of popular senti¬ 
ments: 

“Probably only in Poland a situation may 
exist where a worker with merely elementary 
education is placed in charge of a plant, and 
where a Master of Engineering works as hit 
assistant. 
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“(Among workers) there is animosity against 
the so-called intelligentsia through advance¬ 
ment, that is, against former co-workers who 
took advantage of the opportunities available 
in the past, and who became managers, 
superiTitendents, and supervisors. I know 
some who have no qualifications whatever: 
they have elementary education only. It 
seems fair that those people are despised by 
their former comrades (whom they pretend 
not no know any more). There is a saying 
applicable to them: “God save us from the 
churl who became a squire.” 

The intallation of Gomulka to power in 
1956 provided conditions for a new relation 
between the Communist regime and the in¬ 
telligentsia- The essence of the “Polish road 
to .socialism,” associated with the new 
administration, was accommodation to the 
prevailing value system of the society and 
legitimation of the regime within the national 
context- Implicit in this was the return to 
forms of government more in consonance 
with national tradition. In terms of political 
standards that evolved during the interwar 
period, this did not have to entail the aban¬ 
donment of authoritarian rule ; indeed, the 
main framework of dictatorship was preserved 
without much change- 

A major point in the Gomulka accommo¬ 
dation program was the abandonment of the 
policy of advancing workers to managerial 
positions and the recognition of professional 
and educational status as the main criterion 
in recruitment of management. The new 


policy was embraced with considerable 
thoroughness; special “clearance boards” 
were instituted to investigate the status of 
worker-managers without proper education, 
and tens of thousands of medium and higher- 
level jobs were affected. No doubt, the 
exigencies of modern organization and the 
need for skilled management were at the basis 
of this change ; the net effect, however, was 
the opening of new and unusual opportunities 
for the young intelligentsia for fulfillment of 
their career aspirations- On a more general 
level, the new policy meant the restoration 
of the intelligentsia’s monopoly over manage¬ 
rial positions and validation of its special 
status within the Socialist framework. 

The compatibility of industrial transfor¬ 
mation under socialism with the eliti.st system 
offers room for some interesting generaliza¬ 
tions. The crucial element in this com¬ 
patibility seems to be that the traditional 
elitist framework persents a ready-made 
pattern for legitimation of status of the new 
managerial elite that emerges from Socialist 
industrialism. In this sense, elitism may be 
seen a.s providing support to the Socialist 
variant of modernization. A corollary of 
this would be the hypothesis that, for societies 
dominated by the elitist system, socialism 
provides a more congenial option for 
modernization than capitalism. To put it in 
other words, industrial modernization within 
the Socialist framework may result in fewer 
strains on the traditional value system and 
may provide less challenge to the established 
structure than the capitalist pattern. 
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Development of Libraries and Library Science 
in India : by Subodh Kumar Mookerjee publi¬ 
shed by The World Press pv. Ltd., 37 College 
St. Calcutta 12. Demy oct pp 536+XII, 
cloth-jacket Price Rs. 21'50. Mr. Mookerjee 
IS an enperienced and much travelled 
authority on library science. He has taught 
this subject at University level, won awards 
for his articles and has been the holder of an 
UNESCO fellowship in 195l-S2fora study 
tour of public, university and re.search 
institute libraries in the United Kingdom and 
Scandinavia. He has dealt with the subject 
exhaustively and the book will be found in¬ 
formative and analytical by all who desire to 
know about libraries, their history, develop¬ 
ment, proper use, educative and other 
purposes. 

Gray but Fresh : by K. Sanipathagin Rao 
rr 284, cloth-jacket many illustrations 
published by S. V. Inamdar, Managing 
Trustee Dr. Hardiker Diamond Jubilee 
1 rust, llubli. Price Rs. 12/-. Dr. Hardiker 
IS famous for his beva Dal and his long 
association with the freedom movement. 
After independence he devoted himself to 
national work of a constructive kind. Phy- 
Mcal culture and health specially attracted 
him. He had studied science and Public 
Health in Michigan University and had 
obtained a doctorate in Public Health. He 
was therefore fully qualified to do the kind 
of public work that he devoted himself to. 
This life of Dr. Hardiker will be found very 
interesting for general reading as well as a 
documentary in the study of the history of 
freedom movement in India. 


Science and Human Condition in India and 
Pakistan : Edited by Word More house, based 
on the proceedings of a conference sponsored 
by the Centre for International Programs and 
Services of the State Education Department 
University of the State of New York and the 
Rockefeller University. Published by the 
Rockefeller University Press, New York City 
10021. Cloth 252 pp. ]7 illusts. Price $ 7*50. 
There are a number of contributions from 
well known authorities on different subjects. 
Asoke Mehta, A. Rahman, P. K. Kelkar, 
M. Raziuddin SidJiqui, M. G. K. Menon, 
C. H. G. Oldham and others. The book 
throws light on iiiany important social and 
scientific problems, which deserve the atten¬ 
tion of scholars. 

The Inner Coll: A book of poems by 
Niranjan Lai Goenka pp 91-■ XV', cloth gilt 
Rs. 4/- published by Apara Prakashan, 
3 Pratap Ghosh Lane, Calcutta-?. Sri 
Hiranmoy Banerji, ex-vice chancellor, 
Rabindra Bharati, University has written the 
introduction to this book. Mr. Goenka’s 
poems are the products of his deeper emo¬ 
tions and will find a response in the heart 
of all sincere readers of poetry. 

Mahatma Gandhi: A Drama in English 
written by T. K. Ramanujam Kanirajar B.A., 
B.L, of 79 V. o. c. Street, Titunelveli^Town, 
Tamilnadu, India. The book has a foreword 
written by Sri M. Bhafctavatsalam former 
Chief Minister of Madras ( Now called Tamil 
Nadu). It is expected that this English 
drama will be found useful for staging in the 
Gandhi Centenary year. 
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Available at Special Concessional Price 


THE COtUCTEO WORKS OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

A leries likety to run into 72 volume comprumg all that tike Mahatma Gandhi 


compteiad by 1972 Volumei I to XXXI 

Vo). (1 1 Deluxe . K>. 8.50 . Standard 
Ra 5 50 , Popular Ri 3 00 
Vol I, Vol III Standard Rt 1500 . 
Popular R$. 9 00 and onwards • 

Special loncctsiona) oHrr on the set of fini 
30 voluitin 

STANDARD EDITION : Ra 325 instead 
of normal pi icc of Rs 440 50 
popular edition Rs. 200 instead of 
normal price of Hs 2b4 00 
^hu sines is also availabli HINDI 
Concessional set pneo for 25 Vols ) 
MAHATMA (Life of Mohand. Karam- 
eband Gandhi)—by D G Tendulkar 
New revised edition in 8 volumes 

The Time* Mtcnni Snppicnent, Loa- 
doa, has this to say “A work which will 
never be lupcrsrdetl a.t a thesaurus of the 
Mahatma’s vast activities’* Illustrated 
Royal 8'VO Pp about 400 each Pi ice per 
volume- Deluxe Ra 15 00 each Popular, 
Ri. 11 00 each Price per set of 8 volumes - 
Deluxe Ki. 100 00 and Popular Rs 75 flO 
Libraries and educational instilutions will be 
allowed a further discount of 5% on a full 
set 

MAHATMA GANDHl-by Ktimain 
Holland. 

This book contains a frank and illuminaiing 
commentary on Gandhiji and his ideals by 
the eminent French philosopher Romain 
Holland Crown 8* vo. Pp 130 Price 
Popular Rs. 2 00 , Deluxe Rs 3 00. 
MAHATMA GANDHI ( A Great Life in 
Brief )—by Vincent Sheean. 

This IS a brilltant portrait of the Mahatma 
by a leading American writer and commen* 
Utor Demy 8’ vo Pp. 186 Price : Rs. 4.00 
M. K. GANDHI (An Indian I^tnot m 
SouU> Africa)—by Joseph J Doke. 


are now available for sale. 

The first biography nf Candhiji, wniien 
when he was in South Africa, by a close 
associate Demy B' vo Pp 116 Price 
Rs. 2.00 

■MAHATMA GANDHI AS A STUDENT 

— by j M Upadhyaya 

Demy O' vo Pp 84 Price Rs I 75 

GANDHI IN CHAMP ARAN-by D G 

Tendulkar 

The Story of Gandhiji'i first Satayagraha on 
Indian inil Demy 8’ vo Pp 128 Price 
Re 1.50 

•ALL ARE EQUAL IN THE EYES OF 
GOD 

A selection from Mahatma Ghandhi't writ¬ 
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Cnndhi wrote down “A Thought for the 
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NOTES 


China has no National Debt 

The Peoples Republic of China has declared 
that it has no National Debt. Neither any 
debts to foreign countries, nor any to persons 
or institutions within the country. This is an 
extremely happy state of affairs. One how¬ 
ever wonders how this has been achieved. If 
the Chinese have become so solvent and liighly 
productive that they can meet all their 
budgetary expenses without incurring any 
debts, it is indeed very remarkable. If on the 
other hand China has used any revolutionary 
methods of statutory cancellation of debts or 
acquisition of vast assets which previously 
belonged to individuals or to cooperatives, 
joint stock or other institutional owners ; the 
clearing up of all national debts is not a proof 
of any great economic progress. 

The Chinese constitution has certain 
provisions which might help the‘Chairman to 
take over or nationalise wealth or incomes. 
“The state protects the right of the peasants to 
own land and otlier means of production (Art. 6), 
of crafbmet) and other non-agricultural 


individual working people to own means of 
production (Art.9), of capitalists to own means 
of production and other capital (Art. fO), but 
‘the policy of the State towards kulak enterprise 
is one of restriction and gradual elimination’ 
(Art. 8) and’ the policy of the state towards 
capitalist indusiry and trade is to utilize, to 
restrict and to reform tljcm. The state gradually 
replaces capitalist ownership by the people’ 
(Art. toy* so that one can see how easily China 
can take over all capita) in the name of 
“utilization, restriction or reformation” After 
all national 'debt is capital that the state 
borrowed and for which the state issued bonds. 
The state can, as we sec, “utilize” all capital 
if it likes to do so (ArtJO). And we believe 
the People’s Republic of Gliina has utilized all 
capital that persons, establishments or institu* 
tions had lent to the state ; thereby reducing 
the internal national debt of China to zero. As 
to the foreign national debt, we do not know 
to which country China owed money. Probably 
to Russia. But at the time when Russia gave 
goods or money to China, she might not have 
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taken proper documentary bonds showing 
China’s national indebtedness to Russia in 
clear terms. So that even if China owed money 
to Russia that might not be proved to be a 
national debt ol’ statutory significance. 

On examining China’s budget, as far as one 
can find any correct budget, we find China 
spent 61% of her revenue on Economic 
Construction, 12‘3% on social, educational and 
cultural atfairs, 8’3% on defence, 4’5% on 
administration, 8*3% on additional credit funds 
to the banks and about 510 crorcs of rupees on 
repaymeni of loans and aids to foreign countries 
( Rs, 360/- crorcs on repayment of loans ). 
China issued National Economic Construction 
Bonds worth about 200 crorcs of rupees in 1958. 
These Bonds, possibly concelled the Internal 
Eo.'ins. And we do not know now many 
hundrcd.s of crores of furtlier issues of these 
Bonds have been placed during the last eleven 
yi;ars. The la.st budget we know of was 
balanced at Rs. 21006,0000000/- ( Rupees 
twenty one thousand crores). Assuming that 
the Chinese gross national product is Rs. 42000 
crores, the expenditure is very high indeed and 
liad the Cliinese economy been individualistic 
even in the slightest degree, there would have 
been financial diflicultics and public 
borrowings. 

Prosecutions for Breaking Welfare Laws 

Many laws in civilised countries have their 
origin in public desire to establish condition,s 
favourable to ideas of social welfare. Local 
self government law.s arc the earliest among 
them and they mostly relate to taxation for find¬ 
ing ways and means for providing good drinking 
water, drainage, conservancy, medical aid and 
education to the people. In India too we have 
heavy taxation for such purposes but we cannot 
say that we get wliat we pay for. 

There are other laws which enforce pay* 
mcm of taxes, contributions, insurance premia 


etc. in order to make life worth living for 
certain .sections of the population. Whether 
these IjcneHciaries get the benefits in full, for 
w’hich the community is made to pay, is a 
matter .about which there are diversities of 
opinion. Most beneficiaries think that the 
bureaucrats arc found to be more efficient and 
active in making collections of taxes etc. than 
they arc in rendering the services for which the 
payments arc made. They also harass and 
persecute the people who pay the money in a 
manner which does not improve relations 
between the public and the bureattcracy. 

Internationa] opimort regarding the enforce¬ 
ment of law.s relating to social welfare work of 
various kinds, however, radically contradict 
what the Indian bureaucrats do in practice to 
enforce legislation for creating sound conditions 
of existence for the people and the social 
system, . 'I’he Euro-Americans act on the 
principle that the governments should advise 
first, prosecute somctimi's and keep all 
concerned adequately informed at all times. 
In these advanced countries the officials do not 
sit inactively in their ivory towers awaiting 
their chance to pounce upon a defaulter for 
his violation of the Law. In India the enforcers 
of a law often douot do a thing to advise or 
inform the people concenied for years at a 
stretch and then suddenly get extremely busy 
to threaten, prosecute, fine and to prove that 
the offender must be punished for his alleged 
anti-social acts or omissions. In Europe or 
America the government officials would have 
had to prove that they had done their best to 
advise and to inform the parties required to 
fulfil the statutory demands. In the absence of 
such proof, the courtsk would not be very sym¬ 
pathetic to the prosecuting side. 

' The Indian bureaucrats, no doubt, have a 
much greater eagerness to harass people, and to 
throw their weight about than they have to 
achieve the.pUrpose for which the laM« 4tey> 
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enforce have been enacted. This applies 
particularly to municipal laws, to laws guiding 
employer-—employee relations, health laws and 
all laws relating to taxation, statutory contribu¬ 
tions, payment of premia for various types of 
compulsory insurance etc. etc. The officials 
should be made to prove that in all cases where 
they try to prosecute people for violations they 
have, on their part, been fully active in giving 
timely advice and information, and in carrying 
on full press and radio propaganda to rouse 
the people’s alertness in re,gard to the purpose 
of the laws enabled. The Press and radio are 
ussd quite lavishly by the politically minded 
V.I.P.s, as ’W’ell as by ftlbcials for purposes of 
propaganda but such propaganda usually has 
nothing to do with the social obligations of the 
public. If. fioni lime to time the newspapers 
and the radto announce what the public 
should do about making payments, giving 
returns and filing information ; that might 
make it less necessary for the olficiaLs to write 
threatening letters to the public or to prosecute 
people for non-eomplianec with the law.s. 
Government departments should have advisory 
sections as well as spei ially appointed persons 
to enlighten the public about the correct 
meaning of their rules, regulations, sections, 
clauses^ sub-sections and sub-sub-clauses of the 
various forms that arc issued to the public. 
Otherwise most people have to spend money 
to get their returns made out by lawyers, 
accountants, valuers and so forth. For instance 
a persons after being made to pay income tax 
at an excessive rate, has often to spend about 
a thousand rupees annually on lawyers and 
accountants to get his assessment made out 
correctly. Soractiiues valuers have to be paid 
a further thousand or two thousand rupees to 
obtain valuations of properties acceptable to 
the l.T, Deptt. 

There are many-prosecutions that are 
instituted by government departments for alleged 


offences that have been committed years ago 
and due entirely to the negligence of the 
officials to do their work of propaganda, giving 
information, calling on the parties personally, 
writing letters pointing out acts of non- 
compliance and issuing advisory circulars 
about the necessity of the public carrying out 
their part of the statutory duties in a time¬ 
ly fashion. The idea that passing, of laws 
and prosecutions arc the only work that the 
government should undertake is utterly anti¬ 
social' in point of correctness of outlook as to 
enforcement of laws. Just as ignorance of 
the Law' is no excuse for the ordinary citizen 
who unknowingly viotates the Law, it is 
equally and more of a fault of the Government 
to keep the citizens uneducated, uninformed 
and unassisted in the matter of carrying out 
their multifarious and complex statutory 
obligations. Even if the citizens should know 
the basic provisions of the Law's of the land; 
the Government still would be responsible for 
making numerous rules and regulations and 
printing highly complicated forms for making 
■out returns which no ordinary citi7.cn could 
possibly be expected to understand without 
the a.ssislance of experts. These forms deal 
with many things like Export, Imports, Sale 
of Goods, Procurement of Controlled Articles, 
Tax payment, Recovery of dues from Govern¬ 
ment, Court Cases etc. etc. The Government 
must either ma)(e things simpler or undertake 
to ■ open offices for assisting people to traverse 
the thorny and impassable terrain created 
by obstructive and aggressive bureaucrats. 
We understand that citizens should pay their 
dues to Government in time and duly and 
fully. What about the payments that Government 
have to make to the citizens ? Those who 
have any knowledge or e.xperiencc of recovering 
money from the Rent Court, from the office 
of the commissioner for workmens 
compensation, the L. I. C., the Provident 
Fund or the Pleallh Insurance Departments 
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would certify how soon Government make 
payments due to the public. 

If the people should pay fines for not 
making payments on the dot; why should 
not the Government be obliged to make 
compensatory payments to the public for 
holding up payment over months or years ? 

No dottbt the vast majority of the people 
of India donot have to make payments to 
Government, and are, therefore, not interested 
in Governmental inaction or delaying habits 
in many fields. But many people have to 
receive money from Government and they 
'! feel that Government are extremely lax in 
carrying out their obligations. As a matter 
of fact the heirs of persons dying of accidents 
■> factories liave to suffer a lot of trouble to 
get their compensations which arc paid to 
Government by the Factory owners. ITie 
latter pay up very quiekly and the Government 
there after hang on to the money belonging to 
w'idows, orphans or other heirs of the deceased. 
One can cite endless instances of how slow 
anti uncertain governmental payments are. 
These delays cause terrible suffering to poor 
people; but fiovernment officers donot appear 
.0 make any efforts to correct the situation. 
The main jxiint is that bureaucrats, like 
politician, feel highly satisfied if they can 
launch some accusations and prosecutions 
on persons who allegedly owe money to 
Government. They do not waste any time 
in correcting their own faults. It is high 
lime that the public forced them to cliangc 
their ways. 

Dignity and Degeneration 

Pandit Nehru was responsible for giving 
mirestrained freedom to all political party 
leaders to express their wishc.s, desires whims 
and fancies relating (o the use of their political 
powers in the matter of setting up states and 
jutHStates and in delineating the territorial 


boundaries of the seml-autonomous territorial 
units they created. India was thus divided 
up into many states, with their legislatures, 
governors large secretariats with numerous 
highly paid bureaucrats and freedom to tax 
the public and to spend public funds. The 
Panditji was responsible for all this; for when 
the British gave up their hold on India they 
handed over power to Pandit Nehru who 
could have done what he liked with India’s 
fiiture political organi.sation. But he chose 
to set up a numbej of states in order to 
appease the large body of political workers 
who had fought for India’s irtdependence 
under Mahatma Gandhi’ leadership. These 
people now became powerfid and could 
handle hundreds of crorc.s of rupees. They 
could also indulge in favouritism, use their 
influence to make or unmake people, live and 
behave like so many His Highnesses in fancy 
dress and generally speaking, shake off all 
sense of frustration that British tyranny had 
made them suffer from. But the cost was 
extremely heavy for the Indian people. They 
lost their national unity and began to exist 
for the advantage of political parly men, 
India today is suffering badly from linguism, 
Hindi-ism, victimisation of the ccononncally 
solvent minorities, overmanning and under 
production in industries, armed clashes 
between political partymen, robberies with 
violence an'd utter lawlessness, and the top 
men in all governments are now ignoring 
their fundamental obligations to the people 
and behaving like the war lords of China 
of the pre-communist periods. They arc 
organising their own strong arm boys in order 
to fight it out and these hooligans are robbing 
railway passengers, looting goods traias, 
snatching ornaments from women, murdering 
competitors and fightingsgang wars. Instead 
of there being government by, the Law there 
is govemm«at by colourful gestures of^a 





socialistic variety. The most noticeable charac¬ 
teristic of the Indian economy is that India 
has no wealth. The income of the average 
Indian is less than Rs 300 per annum. But 
a few Indians who are In the inner circle of 
a very small developing economic set up and 
some service holders and professional men 
earn more than Rupees three thousand 
annually. As one goes above Rs 3000/- p. a. 
group the numljer of persons with higher 
incomes fall precipitously. There arc precious 
few people in India with incomes of more 
than Rs 22500/- p. a. which is the lowest 
income of a tax paying citizen of the U, S. A. 
In India a man earning Rs 20000/ p.a. pays 
super tax. The number of Indians who 
have incomes of more then Rs 100000/- p.a. 
would be perhaps l/250of 1 per cent of the 
population and their combined income will 
total up to about Rs 150 crores p. a, out of 
which the state takes more than three fourths 
in taxes. This state of alTairs shows up that 
the much talked alxjut concentration of wealth 
in a few hands actually refers to nothing that 
can be called WEALTH. If all ownership 
of all wealth were abolished the utterly 
equalised income of all Indians will be 
Rs 300/- per annum. If all capital of India 
were also redistributed equally the capital 
value of all possessions of the average Indian 
( including the value of his land, his cottage 
etc. ) will perhaps increase from Rs 6000/- to 
Rs 6100/- theoretically speaking. This will 
not increase his income for the reason that 
if all economic, establishments were nationa¬ 
lised, the expenses of management will cat 
up more than what will be saved from the 
clutches of the private owners. 

The above purely theoretical discussion 
gives us a clearer picture of our economy. It 
also shows us that no matter how ethically 
necessary or justifiable all the proposed 
socialistic tnoves. may be, these will not help 
Queb tc)i reibbve India's poverty, The idea 


mi 

that the savings of the economically better' 
off people can be used to help Indians to 
become richer by obtaining loans from national 
Used banks is also true in a very limited sense. 
For how much assistance can Rs 1500 crores 
provide to the numerous crores of householders, 
cultivators and craftsmen of the 550000 villager 
of India ? And what portion of that money 
can be given as loans to villagers ? Then the 
question arises as to the nature of the assistance 
required. If the requirement is for capital 
investments, as in getting wells dug, pumps 
installed, roads built or tanks re-excavated, 
the bank loans will take years to be repaid* 
That would hardly suit the banks. For their 
liabilities to the depositors require to be 
adjusted on a time basis. The sociaUstic 
gestures therefore are creating hopes most of 
which may remain unfulfilled and will 
ultimately react on the makers of these 
gestures. 

India has now become split up territorially 
much' more than what happened during 
Pandit Nehru's regime. But the greatest 
<laiiger now lies not so much in territorial 
divisions as in the large number of parties and 
sub-parties that the politicians have formed 
with their many real or imaginary dinerenccs 
of an ideological variety. Some of these groups 
of politicians have it is believed, foreign 
connections which help them to procure funds 
and other £esotirce.s for strengthening their 
parlies. On the right extreme of these groups 
arc people who receive aid from the Western 
Powers and on the other extreme are those 
who atrept assistance from the Communist 
countries, 'fliat the givers of these aids are 
not genuine friends of India is proved by the 
fact that these powers give lavish support to 
Pakistan tw; knowing fully well that the 
latter country will use all resources directly 
or indiretly against India. The idea behind 
all this secret and open aid to Indian Parties 
and groups is weakening this country. Grcatimt 
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spheres of influence and large fifth columns 
of foreign powers would put India in utter 
disunity and thus destroy her solidarity and 
national character. Due to the activiues of 
all these political cliques India is progressively 
becoming a loose knit association of slates 
which are in their turn homes of clashing 
interests and battle fields of political gangs 
with no constructive programme. There is 
still some hope that India will come out of 
this dangerous state of disunity and domination 
of self seeking factions. It is felt that public 
opinion is slowly swinging away from the 
warring interests and wanting some sort of 
stability by settlement of dilTerrnces among 
various groups which are now running wild. 
The public agree that things must change 
and a just and rational order must he establi¬ 
shed. Young people must be appeased aiul 
given scope for betteiing their Uves by active 
participation in matters that determine their 
future. Women must be given real equality 
and not just statutory promises. Employment 
must be increased in a planned manner and 
not left to chance to grow along with the ill 
planned and limping industries that Pandit 
Nehru arranged for. Education, training, 
medical assistance, social security and other 
essential social institutions roust be established 
and developed as early as possible. A brave 
new world has been promised to mankind 
and they have got a scheming, squabbling, 
conspiring and power grabbing world instead 
which is divided into numerous gang infested 
zones dominated by brutal and barbarous 
gangsters who have no love for human ideals 
nor respect for any human rights. The peopled 
of the world have got little that one can call 
brave, new or even humanly dcsiraldc. 
All that was beastly in all periods of history 
exist prcMcnmently in to-days world in most 
countries. Ijovi intrigue, criminal selfishness 
(Jisr^pect for the law, immorality and 
^OUtri^ction of all accepted human ideals 


arc the most noticeable features of life in 
modern society. That is true of left, right 
or centre. 

Fundamental Rights 

India has in her constitution, guaranteed 
seven kinds of fundamental rights. These 
are, 1 ) right to equality whieh entitles an 
Indian to have equality before the law and to 
enjoy equal apportunity in all fields where 
diserimination may occur; 2 ) right of freedom 
of speech and expression, assembly, a.ssc«'iation, 
uninii, movement, residence, acquisition and 
disposal of properly, and the right to 
practise any profession or orrupation; 3 ) the 
right against exploitation, prohibiting all 
forms of forced labour, child lafiour and 
traflie in human beings; 4) the right to 
freedom of conscience and free profession, 
practice and propagation of religion; 5 ) the 
right of minorilics to conserve their culture, 
language and script and to receive education 
and establish and administer educational 
institutions of their choice; 6 ) the right to 
property subject to the right of the State to 
compulsory .acquisition for public purpo.se 
after payment of compensation and; 7 ) the 
light to constitutional remedies for the 
enforcement of fundamental rights. 

Apart from the above fundamental rights 
there arc the Directive Principles of State 
Policy which afe not enforceable through 
courts of lawf but are nevertheless considered 
as “fundamental in the governance of the 
country”. 'Diese declare that the state .shall 
strive “to promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as cfiMtivcly as 
it may a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political shall inform all the 
institutions of the national life” these principle*, 
further require the state to direct its policy in 
such a mannCr as to secure, the right of. all 
men and women to an adequate -meatui ' 






UveUhood, equal pay for equal work and 
within the limits of its economic capacity and 
development, to make effective provision for 
securing the right to work, education am! 
public assisttnce in the event of unemployment 
old age, sickness and disablement or otlicr 
cases of undeserved want. The state is also 
required to secure to workers humane condi¬ 
tions of work, a decent standard of life, and 
full enjoyment of leisure and social and 
cultural opportunities. 

When wc examine the conditions prevailing 
in India which affect the lives of Indians in 
various manners, vve liiul that the incorporation 
of the fundamental rights in the constitution 
and the directive principles of state policy 
have not made rauth difference to tlic life of 
the Indian people. Social practice and indivi¬ 
dual behaviour had undergone some uoli< c- 
ablc changes .since the, days of Raja Ramrnohan 
Roy. Social reformers followed tlic great 
Raja in fair numbers and the Indian people 
changed many of their inhuman, unjust, 
superstitious and uncivilised ways during the 
hundred and fifty years which succeeded the 
age of Ramrnohan. Wc cannot say that 
independence gave m a new moral and 
intellectual outlook. What the constitution 
makers visualised about a new India 
still remains in the spiiere of unrealised 
hopes and ideals to a very large extent. Wc 
may ask ourselves, “Db wc have real equality 
of all men and women in India ? We may not 
be so blatant now in looking down upon fellow 
humans as we had been before ; but do we 
really believe in equality ? Have we abolished 
privilege and arc wc granting equal oppor-. 
tunity to all Indians ? About freedom of speech 
and expression and freedom to live where we 
like and all the rest of it; can we speak in 
any langiu^e wc choose in all places of India ? 
Are not fftere Hindu, Muslim, Brahmin or 
Chamar locali,tie8. in Indian Towns ? Are not 
certain ^ Trade Unions intolerant of certain 


other trade unions and is it not impossible fmr', 
workers to form certain types of unioiis in 
certain areas ? Is it notj a fact that in certain > 
provinces certain minorities suffer many 
disabilities ? Are not Bengalis treated un¬ 
fairly in Bihar and Assam in the matter of 
educ-atiug their children, obtaining service or , 
in securing business opportunities ? Are there 
not thousands of boys and girls working under 
contractors everywhere in India ? Are not Wp* 
men bought and sold in factory areas One. 
must say -that uniouchability and caste 
superiority have Inst some of thetr obnoxious 
and dehumanising characteristics during recent' 
decades ; but they arc still there quite strongly 
in spirit. Justice, equality, universal education^ 
social security, full employment, a decent 
standard of living, full enjoyment of leisure and 
cultural opportunities etc. etc. are just some 
out of a long hst of unrealised ideals for which 
we must learn not to break our hearts. We 
must remember tlieic are many stars to which 
our wagons may be hitched without actually 
engaging in any space rsivel. 

All our ideals however are now undergoing 
revision and modification. Properly, liberty, 
security and everything else are acquiring new 
meanings according to the convenience of 
politicians. And when the state will be called 
upon to honour their constitutional obligations 
nothing virtually will have the dimensions it 
had in 1950. Some people arc already talking 
about abolishing the fundamental right of 
property. The idea of course is to aboljsh all 
sizeable property. For if all the small plots of 
agricultural lands are taken away the cultiva¬ 
tors will rebel and overtlirow the Government, 
If all small shops are nationalised there will be 
similar repercussions. Will all loan bonds 
issued by government be scrapped ? Will 
there be confiscation of Bank and Post Office 
Savings deposits. 

Some people think that there is a short cut 
to national prosperity and it is the nationalisa>. 
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tion of all private property. They forget that 
the average Indian earns Rs. 300/- p. annum 
and no amount of nationalisation can increase 
that average. If tlxal average is to be raised it 
can be done only by larger per capita produc- 
. tion. Confiscation of private property will 
lower that average, for things managed by 
the state, in this country, soon reach the lowest 
possible level of productivity and profitability. 
Social ownership of all means of production 
requires a much more Itighly develojxcd seme 
of morality than the majority of the people 
possess. Generally speaking those who have 
property arc also the buyers of many kinds of 
commodities which the average Indian does 
not buy. One may say, conjecturally, that the 
property owners buy rupees three thousand 
crore worth of goods and services which cause, 
through their production, employment for one 
and half crore workers who support families 
the total number of members of which may be 
about five crores. Abolition of the fundamen¬ 
tal right to property will relegate about a crore 
of workers to total unemployment, the 
disruption of thousands of branches of produc¬ 
tion and the closing down of hundreds of 
thousands of shops and establishments. In 
■hort it will mean a great u]>set for the Indian 


t 

economy which will have to start from scratch 
again after any such drastic change is made in 
the basic principle of economic growth. All 
the planning carried out so far will be largely 

S' 

national capital and resources wrongly used 
for developments which would be now rejected 
as unnecessary. The thousands of crores that 
have been borrowed from abroad will have to 
be paid back by use of methods and means 
which will have to be newly evolved. Coming 
to other basic industries without which the 
Indian economy will go totally bankrupt and 
much productive work that goes on in the 
agricultural section, reorganisation would be 
required to an extent which will reduce 
national productivity*very dangerously. Export 
will be badly affected as tea, jute, leather and 
manufactures etc. are largely tlic products of 
persons who own property. There is no doubt 
therefore that abolition or cutting down the 
peoples’ right to property will cause a sort 
of economic revolution which will not be to 
the advantage of the Indian nation. The 
provisions that now exist or that can be made 
for prevention of concentration of wealth in a 
few hands should of course suffice if economic 
reform is aimed at, without touching the 
fundamental rights of the citizens of India. 



GERMAN-AMERICAN MOTHER OF CEYtON'jS 

V. 

BUDDHIST WOMANHOOD 

BUDDHAUASA P. KIRTIIISINGHE 


There arc two Americans whose memories 
are revered in modern Lanka (Ceylon). One 
is the famous Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, who 
for 28 years dedicated his prime of life to the 
peoples of India, Ceylon and the rest of the 
Buddhist Asian lands ; while the olhei is 
Marie Musaeus Hig^his, whose devotion to the 
education of Ceylon’s Buddhist women for 
nearly 37 years of her life, is well known. The 
mortal remains of Col. Olcott lie enshrined in 
Ad jar, India, while those of Musaeus Higgins 
lie in Colombo, Ceylon- they arc immortal 
tributes to thessftwo servants of mankind. 

When Col. Olcott came to Ceslori in 1880, 
the great Singalesc Buddhist Civili'/,atioii was in 
a decadent state and the colfincl decided to 
work for a Buddhist revival movement. Hr 
then started the Buddhist Educational A^^ocla- 
tion, as at the time of his ainval there ucre 
only three Buddhist boy’s m IiooIs and only one 
for the Buddhist girls. 

The rise and fall of civih/.alions arc, pei- 
haps, a pattern in hisiors. The Iiido-Ccylou 
Buddhist period, from the 3rd Century B.C. to 
the 10th Century after Christ, is recorded as 
the golden period of their history. After that 
this great civilization began to decay, and when 
the Portuguese, Dutch and British arrived in 
Asia from the 15th Century onwards, this and 
nearly all Muslim, Hindu, Buddhist and 
Confuscian civilizations were in a decadent 
state. 

These foreign rulers destroyed the tradi¬ 
tional culture,and Christian missionaries increa¬ 
sed like mushrooms in ■ the lands of Asia. 

Z 


(’hristian schools were opened by every 
Christian denomination. The Buddhist chil¬ 
dren were forced to go to these schools and 
Buddhists were compelled to go to Christian 
churches, even for the registration of marriages. 
In addition, economic pressure was used for 
the conversion of Buddhists to Cliristianity It 
was a sad period when people in Ceylon were 
afraid to call themselves Buddhists, and 
Buddhist culture had degenerated to its lowest 
clil). 

It was in the midst of this natiun.al calamity 
in ('eylon. that Col. Olcott, Marie Musaeu.v 
Higgins anil the Rev. C. M. Leadbeater, an 
Englishman, arrived in (Vylon to help the 
Bniklliists. Abour the same period .a son was 
born to a wealths Sinhalese familv, and who 
as an adolescent joined Col Olcott’s team as 
an intrrpi’ciei of Sinhalese into English, and 
later in life bore the name of Anagarika 
Dharmapala and became the famous Buddhist 
rcsuseitator in India and Ceylon. Therefore it 
was team work, and Marie Musaeus Higgins 
specialized in helping the emancipation of 
Buddhi.st women. 

Musaeus Higgins ariKed in Ceylon in 
Xovcmlier 1891, accepting an appeal by GoL 
Olcott. Marie Musaeus Higgins was born at 
Neustadt in Germany, the daughter of a Chief 
Justice, Theodore Mus.ieus of Wismar in 
Mecklenburg. She graduated as a ‘Frau Pro-t 
fessor' at a German university. She emigrated 
to the United Stales of America and while 
engaged in educational work there, married 
Major Antony Higgins, an engineer officer in 
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the U. S. army. Major Higgins died three 
years after the marriage. Mrs. Higgins by then 
had been a teacher in New York for eleven 
years. Her own words spoken in later years 
at a meeting she addressed in Ceylon can best 
describe the manner in which she happened to 
come to Ceylon on her historic mission : 

“After my husband’s death there was born 
in me an unquenchable urge to live the rest of 
my life in the service of humanity through some 
noble enterprise. I spent my lonesome days 
wondering what I should do. It was indeed 
a miraculous coincidence that one day an 
American Journal that carried an article about 
my deceased liusband, published also an appeal 
signed by Col. Olcott from Ceylon, for the 
services of an educated lady who would dedi¬ 
cate herself to the education and upliftment of 
Buddhist guls m Ceylon. 'I'o me it was a 
message in answer to my daily prayer. Need 
I say that I decided to leave lor Ceylon ? 

“It is now 29 years since 1 aiTived in your 
country. Not for a moment do I regret coming 
to Ceylon. Since I have no children of ray 
own, It was easy for me to think of the Ceylon 
girls as mine own. rhcrc are today in all 
parts r)f tins country, girls who grew up to be 
women under my care. It is no surprise that 
1 love and cherish them for the reason that I 
am myself a woman. I have come to think of 
my pupils as my own daughters. In their turn 
they look up to me as to a mother and they 
lovingly call me ‘Sadu Amina’, meaning white 
mother. Now I have not only daughters but 
I also have grand-daughters. I am not only 
the ‘Sudu Arnma' but also the ‘.Sudu Achehi’ 
now. I love to be treated and called ‘Sudu 
Amma.’ ” 

One of die stumbling blocks in the way of 
Buddhist education was the comparative 
-indifference displayed by parents in the 
instruction of their girls. At the time Mrs. 
Higgins arrived in Ceylon on November 15th, 


1891, the pathetic helplessness of the Buddhist 
girls may better be imagined than described. 
Hidden away in a dusty by-path in Maradana, 
( a slummy, industrial area of Colombo ) there 
existed at the time the one and only little 
school, named ‘Sangamitta Girls’ School.’ Mrs. 
Higgins was placed in charge of the school on 
her arrival. Five months after she landed in 
Ceylon a columnist wrote in the ‘Ceylon 
Independent’ : “1 believe it is vcr>' little 
known that an American lady is just now 
working in the cause of female education in 
the island. The Sangamitta Girls’ School at 
Maradana was established by the Buddhists 
and was being worked as usual without much 
method or discipline. Not long ago the present 
Principal, Mrs. Higgins, volunteered herself to 
work for the education of Buddhist women in 
Ceylon. Her abilities as a teacher, a linguist 
and an accomplished musician arc well known 
in New York, .She arrived in the island only 
five months ago. Her work has not created 
much attention among those wlio arc engaged 
in educational work. 

“It was my good fortune to visit the iastiludon 
a few days ago and I. can say that this lady has 
succeeded to a great extent in carrying on her 
work successfully and in discovering the 
deficiencies of the Ceylonese. They arc 
generally weak in order, discipline and punctu¬ 
ality, and now one would simply ber surprised 
at the manner in which the foreigner has 
grasped this during her short stay. The work 
of the school goes on with clockwork regularity. 
Desks and benches arc models of cleanliness. 
There is hardly a school today m the country 
which is not full of dust and dirt. Regular 
play hours, leaching of music, and the giving 
of Buddhist moral lessons appear to be special 
features in the school’s curriculum. The lady 
Prihbipal thinks very highly of the intelUgencc 
of the Singhalese girb from the results she has 
obtained so far. The only Requirement, she 
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says, is the proper training of the natural 
abilities possessed by them. She wishes for 
more systematic education and she requires 
more trained teachers.” 

But this little school in slummy Maradana 
became too cramped and suffocating. Mrs. 
Higgins succeeded in her efforts to get a 
suitable piece of land in Rosmead Place, where 
the elite live. It was donated by Mr. Pater 
de Abricr, a Singhalese Buddhist leader with 
a Torluguese name ; and Mrs. Annie Besant 
the English head of the Theosophical Society, 
laid the foundation stone there for a college 
and boarding school for Buddhist girls. 

Around this foundation stone was started 
a mud-walled building, which was to grow as 
one of the leading Buddhist Girls’ schools in 
the island. It was named Musacus College. 
Two years later the mud hut was replaced by 
a modern brick building, and that soon 
developed into a Urge two-storeyed structure, 
through the munificence of Mr. Wilton Hack 
of Perth, West Australia. 

"From then on, "states Mr, Cyril D. 
Abeyagunawandere of Ceylon Young Men’s 
Budhist Association, “the story of Musaeus Col¬ 
lege, the saga of Buddhist women’s education 
and the life of Marie Musacus Higgins, wove 
an epic of enduring inspiration for our people. 
The rush of Buddhist girls for admission into 
this palladium of Singhalese culture and the 
Budtihist way of life, continued to strain the 
limited resources and accommodation at 
Musacus College. The dirth of teachers trained 
to carry on the torch of education and emanci¬ 
pation of women to other parts of the island 
was being acutely felt. Musaeus College had 
to he the sun to light the darkness in the remote 
parts of the land. In 1908 a teachers’ train¬ 
ing college for women,was established, and 
shortly started sendiitg out teachers to Buddhist 
SingbafesetSirls’ Schools that were springing 
up i|i ailpatts 6f our island.” 


Time and again Mrs. Higgins approached 
the Government for oBicial recognition and 
for a grant to maintain her school. It is 
understandable that a Christian colonial power 
watched with suspicion the awakening of the - 
Singhalese Buddhists under the leadership of 
Col. Olcott and Mrs. Higgins. The Christian 
missionaries would do anything to bring pre¬ 
ssure on the Government to discourage and 
stifle the new movement which was then 
making headway among the people. 

But there was a Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, Mr. Cull, who looked on with sympathe¬ 
tic admiration at the splendid work done by 
^rs. Higgins. But his hands were tied and 
time and again he gently parried her impor¬ 
tunities for a grant. He once suggested to the 
lady, what to him then appeared to be an 
impossible task, in the hope that she would, 
not be able to accomplish it : “Now, Mrs, 
Higgins, you build a School Hall—and thfcn 1 
will give you a grant.” It was an anxious^ 
time indeed, but kind friends from abroad and 
in Ceylon who were watching the rise and 
progress of the school, soon came to her aid and 
they built a tine hall and an extra dormitory. 
When Mr, Cull came round next to sec the 
school, its foundress said, “Here is the teaching 
hall, Mr. Cull, and now I want my grant.” 
The annual grant to the school could no longeir 
be denied. 

1897 marked the first success in the Cam- 
b) idge Local Examinations at Musacus. Every 
year since then, the school distinguished its^ 
not only in the Cambridge Local examinatibxyi 
but also in the E. S. L. C. and the Royal 
.\cademv of Music examinations. In 190?^ 
Musaeus produced the first Sinhala girl, 
de Abrew, to enter the Ceylon Medical Collt^e, 
winning the Jeejeebhoy Scholarship, In 190^ 
a number of students passed the Govcmmditj 
Teachers’ Examination and obtained th^J 
Licence.s, some to teach in English and oth^ 
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in Sinhalese schools. By that time Musaeus 
had an English College, a Boarding House, a 
Kindergaricn on modern lines, and Orphanage, 
a Training College and a Practising School. 
Mrs. Higgins also nursed hopes to add an 
Industrial School for women. 

By 1903, within the astonishingly short 
period of ten years, Mrs. Higgins' “mud hut” 
of 1893 took Its proud and honoured place in 
the front line of Ceylon’s educational institu¬ 
tions. 

The story of Musaeus from then on is ins¬ 
cribed large in the history of Buddhist women’s 
education in this country. The tiny spark so 
painstakingly produced within the “mud hut” 
walls was laboriously fanned to a glowing, 
spluttering blaze .imidst the told blasts of into- 
Icranre and imperialist suspicion th.it r.igcd all 
round in rhallengiug fury, 

Tr.tcing the life and storv of Mrs. Higgins 
and her work down the years, the twentieth 
aimivetsaiy of her arriv^al in Ceylon provides 
us with a landmark in the steady stream of 
progre-s f)f iier mission. The ••(!eylon Tnclepen- 
di’iu” ill' lOih November, 1911, carried the 
following (timmeul on the cve of that memo¬ 
rable occasion .• “Mi. Musaeus Higgins, the 
Principal of the Musaeus School and aulhoiess 
of that j.'fjpular little work ‘Stories from the 
Hisioiy of Ceylon’, will; tomorrow be able to 
look back on twenty years of educational work 
in Colombo among the .Singhaless girls. Mrs. 
Musaeus Higgins’ work is quite unique. Her 
efforts arc directed towards the training of the 
Singhalese girls in what is he-,1 in their own 
religion, their language, their manners and 
customs ; of course not neglecting to give them 
what is suited out of Western culture. A well- 
known lecturer speaking of her work referred to 
it as follows ; ‘In the past relations between the 
. EsUt and West liave not always been satisfactory 
to either one side or the other. Many ccntui* 


ries ago Asia overran Europe. Later, Europe 
began to overrun Asia, and the Asiatics did not 
like it. Now there is liope of better relation's 
between the East and the West. When we 
have a Western invader like Mrs. Musaeus 
Higgins coming to an Eastern land to help and 
not hinder, we have in that coming a promise 
of a fairer future, a prophecy of what shall be 
in tlie days to come. For in the future that 
lies in front of us hope for such intercourse 
between the East and the West that both may 
profit )!>y it, that neither-may suffer, the East 
bringing to the West its great spiritual thought 
and profound pliilosophy, and the West bring¬ 
ing to the East the results of its scientific 
achievements and the practical conchict of life. 
Here in this school of Mrs. Higgins we sec how 
East and West may help and may co-operate, 
and in the help that is here being given by 
some Westetn women, we see the promise of 
the d-^ys to come, when .all inlerrourse .shall 
be helpful and not harmful, when all nations 
shall be friends and not foes.” 

On the personal side ol the triumph of Mrs. 
Higgins was the monumental fund of good-will 
love and affection she garnered up for herself 
in the hearts of the thousands of her pupils and 
their parents. The extent and intensity of 
those sentiments arc eloquently spotlighted in 
an address they presented to their ‘White 
mother’ on the occasion of the celebration of 
the twentieth anniversary of the day Mrs. 
Higgins set foot on Lanka’s soil. The illumi¬ 
nated address read by a Musaeus pupil,. Miss 
Yasodhara Jayawickreme, said ; “It is with 
inexpressible joy that we your old and present 
pupils approach yott on this twentieth anni¬ 
versary of your noble and exemplary life among 
us, to rejoice with you and to express to you 
our deepest feelings of gratitude and affection* 
We cannot within the brief space of a short 
address recoup! all the labours oV love to which 
you have devoted yourself white institicdb?^ ' 
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Buddhist mothers for well high a quarter of a 
century. 

. “You have come amongst us like a second 
Sangamiita at great persona] inconvenience, 
leaving your land, your kith and kin, to work 
for the uplifting of the Sinhalese nation. You 
have unearthed for us what was noble and 
praiseworthy in our ancient customs and 
manners, and have made us to appreciate and 
retain what was our own, both in our social 
and religious life. How well you have succeed¬ 
ed in that noble work needs no reiteration, as 
it is all in the records of the educational history 
of this Island.” 

That address sums up in a few heart-war¬ 
ming words the ennobling influence Mrs. 
Higgins exercised over ilie women of Ceylon 
whom she salvaged from the abysmal depths 
of a nation’s servitude to foreign domination, 
set them on the high road to progress and 
inspired them to carry their heads high once 
again in dignity and self-assutaiice. It was 
indeed these same pupils scaiteied over the land 
that in time became mothers whose hands 
rocked the cradles of future generations of our 
nation’s leaders. It was also on that same 
occasion that the pupils, past and present, 
piescnted to Mis. Higgins the gift of a beauti¬ 
ful vihara erected at the cntiaiice to the school 
grounds. I^ater, on the twenty-fifth anniver¬ 
sary of Mrs. Higgins* arrival in Ceylon, those 
same pupils made her (he gift of a new build¬ 
ing of two storeys to be used for the Training 
School for Teachers, At that twenty-fifth 
anniversary, celebrated on the l5th November, 
19l6, the following tribute was paid to Mrs. 
Higgim by Mr. Gordon F. Pearce of Mahinda 
College. Galle : 


Revered and gentle lady whom this day 
Thy friends, co-workers, come to greet. 

And lay their tribute at thy feet. 

What words of loving homage can wc say ? 
What if in sounding syllables we pay 
Thee honour for thy tireless labours meet, 
Or tell how kind thou art, how just, 

how sweet, 

And how thou cam'sl to us from away, 

Thus might do thee homage but ‘twould be 
How slight a thing compared with thy 

real worth, 

For thou hast gained the dearest name 

on earth 

“Mother” to many daughters, how can we 
Give rhee more honour or more 

lasting fame 

Tlian thou hast won for ever by, that name ? 

While Musacus College developed into 
perhaps the leading women’s college fn the 
Island, Mrs. Higgins became old and feeble. 
Bui slie worked on unto the inevitable end and 
passed away on the 10th July, 1926, at the 
ripe age of 71 years, of whidi nearly four deca¬ 
des were spent in fruitful laboui for Lanka. 

Like the great Buddha she left a message to 
her past and present pupils : “My daughters, 
go forward to your destiny, go forward with 
courage, love your nation, love your native 
land, love your religion^ honour your ancient 
customs and culture, wear your national cos¬ 
tumes, do not falter by the way of your life’s 
mission, educate yourselves and serve yoUr 
people.” 

This is a tribute to a remarkable woman 
wlio devoted the best part of her life for the 
emancipation of Ceylon’s women and who 
chose to die among them. 



COLONIALISM, IMPERIALISM AND WORLD CONFLICT 


Prof. G. L. CHAKRABORTY 


CoLONiAusM And It.s Backorovnd 

It ia well known that the colonisatioa of 
the backward countries by Western Powers 
began since the 15th century. The scientific 
inventions made circumnavigation possible 
while technological innovations presented a 
tremendous economic potentiality to the 
nations of Kurope : "it was the mastery of 
man over enviroiimeut which heralded the 
dawn of a new age, and it was in the stress 
of expanding economic energies that this 
mastery was proved and won.’’^ Kurope 
was then experiencing new phenomena S 
Renaissance and the great turmoil created 
by the Reformation that graiuaJ ly transfor¬ 
med the medieval political concept of Europe 
by splitting it up into various nation 
states. But "Nationalism was an economic 
force brfore nationality was a political 
fact, and it was a sound reason for harrying 
a competetur that he was a Florentine or 
a man of the Emperor.”* The lure of 
the fabulous East with its glittering prospects 
of plunder hud been tbarpening the avarice 
of the merchants of sea-faring nations of 
Europe since the time the travel accounts 
of Marcopolo were known and "with the 
climax of the great discoveries, the flood 
came on breast high.'' And in this new 


chrlstianisatiOD of the heathens ; (iii) and 
monopoly of the spice trade. Especially 
in the spice trade "the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment had the financial backing of the great 
merchant-princes of Antwerp who, realising 
the revolutionary change in trade that the 
Portaguese discoveries involved, had 
hastened to annex the benetits. The 
Weslers, for example, had invested in the 
Portuguese voyage of 1605, and the Lisbon 
government had found it necessary as early 
as 1503 to open a depot for spices in 
Antwerp. To this system of continuouH 
re-inforcements, worked out by Bom Manoel 
with the Bssiatauce of Antwerp capital, 
must be attributed the success that atteuded 
the navies of Portugal on the Eastern 
seas.''** 

Boon after the Portuguese were joined 
by the Spaniards whose main field of activity 
was in South America while that of the 
former iu ludfa. Qradually the Dutch look 
the field followed by France and England. 

It was a terrible ordeal for the people of 
the East and other backward natioas who 
were confronted by these fire-emitting 
devils sweeping down on the unprepared, 
unsuspecting, often hospitable people 
without least horuple or homan conslderatiou 


adventure Portugal stood in the Iront rank, inspite of their tall olaitUfl of oivllising 
Her mission was ; , i) grand strategy against mission, Of' converting the heathOnO to 
the* political power of Islam, the country .Chri«fianity-^a brand,,of * Cfiristi^ty that 
1?*^ the citadel of Catholic rsliglou 'H) hojiH^ and wblfik ^Q>i 
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Christ could oever foresee ! The Portuguese, 
the Dutch aod the Spanish conquistadors 
blazed their trail trith a harrowing and 
blood curdling tale of heinous crimes ranging 
from treachery, wholesale massacre of the 
hospitable people of Peru and Mexico or 
the treachery of the Portuguese against 
the Zamorin of Calicut, merciless plunder 
and killing of tbe people of Goa and thousand 
and one acts of devilry that the human 
bmio could contrive. 

For a time all these activities provided 
immense wealth to the commercially 
advanced nations of Kurope. Respieedent 
monarchy based on tbe support of merchant- 
middle class made its position secure and 
became the symbol of national strength, on 
the other hand these piratical voyages opened 
up prospects of adventure to the energetic 
people of Furope ; the iutermetent agrarian 
lisings causing revolutionary situations 
could be diverted; the East, the Xew 
World and other backward countries 
provided outlets to social maladies of Europe 
end shelter to thousands of religious 
maicoutents and the persecuted. It thus 
appeared that tUe European nations were 
on the threshold of an era of great prosperity; 
that they held the destiny of the world in 
the hollows of their hands. It would 
certainly have been so if the different 
countries oould have acted in harmony; 
but precisely that could not have been done, 
on the oontrei^, the nations of Europe came 
to loggerheads in their bid to grab tbe 
whole world, each for his own country. 
Starting from 16 th century down to 
the 18 th iliher^ bad been incessant ffghUng 


among the S^opean nations over the 
colonial issue, j&nd out of this contest 
England ultimately came out as the greatest 
colonial power and settled down to organise 
an well-knit Imperial system. The impor¬ 
tance of systematic exploitation of the 
underdeveloped countries with their vast 
areas, immense untapped and unezplolted 
resources with plenty of cheap labour aod 
a vast market to sell their goods was 
realised fully by England and partially by 
France. So from the period of plunder 
colonialism continued to pass through a 
period of transition and by the latter half 
of tbe 19tb century emerged as a great 
force of history i. e., Imperialism. The 
Industrial Revolution in England made 
the issue more argent and pressing. India 
being her richest colony ‘the spoliation of 
India was tbe hidden source of accumulation 
which played an all-important role In 
helping to make possible the Industrial 
Revolution in England.'*'* 

Growth axp Dkvki.omiknt of iMPEKrAi.rsM: 

Meanwhile the French Revolution at 
the close of the ISth century created an 
interlude and brought about a new diversion 
by releasing social forces whose impact 
was still to be realised. Barring Russia 
all other nations of Europe, directly or 
indirectly, got involved in this upheaval 
and for the time being the attention of the 
autocrats was diverted from the colonial 
adventure ; their immediate concern wee 
to save their own skin. Out of the iumoil 
nationalism re-apppeared wearing the mavtle 
of democracy; tbe new situation created 
by Industrial Revolution that wae visiting 
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the countries of Europe gradually, made 
major adjustment of social and ecoDomio 
relations inevitable. Even though the 
crowned heads of Europe at the Congress 
of Vienna a'tempted to undo the beneficial 
works of Napoleon, the future events showed 
that they could not stem the tide of 
revolutionary change which was commensu¬ 
rate with the spirit of the time. The 'Big 
Five’ determined to guard against all 
change affecting their interests by forming 
an uneasy concert. "But it depended on a 
settlement which ignored nationalistic 
aspirations. As these grew stronger in the 
!9th century, accompanied bv changes in 
the power-standing of the great states, by 
the formation of German Empire and the 
unification of Italy, and finallv by the 
scramble for possessions in the still 
unexploited parts of the earth, the ‘concert’ 
disappeared in rival and unstable alliaDCes, 
each striving to assure against the other 
the balanrc of power”.'* 

The French Revolution and its aftermath 
had diverted the attention of the Powers 
tempnrarilv, but the idea of colonial 
expansion was never abandoned. Indeed 
the chief stake of England in the Nepoleonic 
wars had been the paramount question of the 
satetv of her empire in India and the 
preservation of her stperior posi ion in the 
world of commerce. “British policy may be 
said to have thrown its weight.” writes Seton- 
Watson, from time to time into the European 
scales in order to secure virtual immunity 
for her overseas designs. This was especially 
nnticeable in the mid-18th century, when 
Prussia saved her skin, but Britain secured 


Canada and India. But it was also true, in a 
much more creditable form, during and after 
the Napoleonic wars, when colonial gains 
were sometimes regarded ‘a^ gauges’ by which 
to extract concession in other field, but peace 
was non-the-less never concluded without 
Fubstantinl additions being made to Britain’s 
colonial empire.” Similarly behind the 
Egyptian adventure of Napoleon lay the 
ambition of carving out an Empire for France 
and to secure a passage to India. As a 
matter of fact the striving for colonial 
expansion became inextricably joined with 
the question of national prestige as also as a 
vehicle of expression of inner strength of 
national 8tate.s. Over and above, it was also 
the product of impelling economic neces.sity 
of the ‘Merchant Capitalism.’ The origin 
and the causes of imperial expansion, asserts 
Mr. W. K. Hancock, “are to be sought in 
spontaneous forces working within society, 
rather than in the deliberate action of the 
state.”" The statement, of course, i.H partially 
true, for it was indeed the state that b*d 
all along been acting ns an instrument 
to give practical shape to these ‘Inner 
forces’ by planting colonies and empires. In 
fact both England and France, right from 
18.30, vied with each other for the conquest 
of colonics and secure commercial rights for 
their merchants. Even the tottering govern¬ 
ment of Charls X of France conquered 
Algeria, and as early as 1823 France and 
England almost oame to blows with each 
other over Brazil for England apprehended 
that the extension of the French influence in 
South America might jeopardize the InonttlTS 
trade of ElnglAnd. By a demonstration, of 
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both strength and diplomacj leading to the 
declaration of Monroe Doctrine, Canning 
preserved the British interest for the time 
being. But the Monroe Doctrine vraB the 
prelude to the expulsion of the old world from 
the new one and also the beginning of the 
development of American Imperialism which 
in future would be destined to hold a menac¬ 
ing threat by denanding her share in the 
scramble for territories and trade. 

In the Near East Russia was gradually 
casting her shadow. She wanted to 
rnonopolise the Black Sea, secure a foothold 
on Dardanelles for th(‘ interest of her trade, 
attempted to conspire, though without 
fiuccefs, with England to partition the 
territory of the ‘siokman of Europe, ‘Turkey’ 
and ultimately capture Onns-antinople. 
Because these sohemea were against both 
British and French interest, war was the 
inevitable result followed by the Peace of 
of Paris in 1856 that cheeked the aggrandize¬ 
ment of Russia and offered a moratorium to 
Vj 0 Anglo-French interest Two decades 
after Europe was again confronted with 
somewhat similar promblems in this region 
and Disraeli, the prophet of ‘New Imperia¬ 
lism’, compelled Russia to meet at the 
conference table at the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, In ffnaliaing the treaty provision he 
“cared little for the fate of the semi-barbarous 
peoples of the Balkans, (O long as the 
security and honour of Britain were 
maintained unimpaired." Turkey was, of 
course, saved and the threat to India 
removed. Bat Russia being thus thwarted 
started expanding her colonies in Central 
Asia ! '‘Asia ie wide enough for both England 
and Russia," contended Disraeli. Oradually 
Fiance^ Belgiuna and Italy also joined in Che 


scramble. Germany which was described by 
Bhmark as a satiated country having no 
colonial ambition, also came forward as a big 
contending power by 1890 whe* the great 
pilot was dropped by the self-willed king 
William IT. Within a few years Africa 
was occupied by Powers ; China was 
partitioned ; clashes occured between Russia 
and England ov*r Afghanistan. It was 
indeed a time that witnessed the dance of 
death organised by different states of Europe 
acting as agntite of rising industrial 
capitalism. No power seemed to be contented 
with its own exploits ; each was tearing 
at the throat of the other gradually pushing 
the world towards an inescapable 
cataptrophy. An attempt was made by the 
Impeii.\lia(i Powers to anive at nn under¬ 
standing amongst themse]ve.s over the share 
of tlie spoils at the Berlin Conference in 
1884. Participation of the D. 8. A, in the 
conference was of momentous significance 
in that the country was admitted in the 
ranks of Worhi Powers and in future she 
would also lino up with other Imperialist 
Powers for her share particularly in the 
Pacific World by the l9th century and 
onward. “The idea of the concert of Europe." 
suggests Alison Phillips, “was expanding 
into that of the coneert of world."’ 
Nonetheless the contradiction in the 
imperialist camp was so fundamental and 
their interests proved to be so mutually 
exclusive that the ‘concert of the world’ had 
soon to meet with a more terrible fate than 
the concert o( Europe. Powers, whether 
of East or West, were following the strange 
logic of might being the bails of right. 
Both America and Japan, that once toiled 
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BO hard to break the shackles of Imperialism, 
now took the garb of imperialism to save 
their own internal problems, and earn 
international importance. It was a period 
of un('asy peace and the Powers remained 
armed to the teeth looking at one another 
with suspicion and hatred. The world was 
divided into Power Blocks and the climax 
was reached at last in 1914 with the 
outbreak of the first world war. 

Thereupon followed a period of mutual 
extermination that ultimately weakened the 
Imperialist Powers of Europe. Secondly, 
the Communist Revolution in Russia made 
a breach in the Western system and its 
imperialistic philosophy. Thirdly, the 
gradual awakening in the East attacked the 
system from the rear. And lastly the 
establishment of the League of Nations, 
iuspite of its innumerable defects,theoretically 
admitted the desirability of preservation of 
peace by meeting the just demands of 
humanity and securing the rights of self- 
determination to the subject people, proved 
the hollowness of the demands of aggresive 
nationalism and its offspring Imperialism. 
Nevertheless the bitter experience of war 
seemed to have left bo lesson for them; the 
avarice must have kept their vision blurred. 
Otherwise there could be no explanation 
to the causes leading to the rise of Fascism, 
Nazism or Japanese militarism at 
connivance of the Western Powers causing 
the repetition of similar tragedy on a bigger 
scale. Yet nothing could save imperialism 
and one folly on top of another drove it 
inexorably towards the inevitable end—the 
grave yard. It had to face three pronged 

__l—il__—_ 


'have-nots of Europe; its own inherent 
contradictions ; and the wars of liberation 
in the colonies of Asia and Africa. 

Tmpekialism and Emergence op 
Nationalism in i he East 

The development of colonial scheme, as 
has already been noted, appeared at a 
particular phase of economic development 
in Europe. In the beginning there was no 
well-knit plan behind it, but the aim of 
plunder and attempts to monopolise the 
trade routes of the East were uppermost 
in everybody’s mind. As to means there 
were least humane considerations. "The 
Portuguese crudely and other European 
nations mildly rejected all civilised law 
being applied beyond the pale of 
European civilisation.”*’ They were brave 
like lions with the weak and innocent people 
but timid like lambs before the powerful: 
"criDging and kotowing in China, humble and 
reverential before Japanese ofQcials, they 
were tyrannical beyond belief to the people 
from whom they derived their greatest 
profit.”’’ The natives of South America and 
later those of Africa were the worst sufferers. 
John Gunther furnishes us with many 
examples of inhuman barbarity of Europe in 
its dsaliog with the natives of Africa: 
"European invaders distinguished themselves 
by 'avarice, treachery, hypocrisy and 
brutality.’ They swindled large tracts of 
land out of native kings by giving them 
worthless loops of beads} they made 'treaties’ 
by planting "^The’^ appetite of 

Leopold’s ( Leopold II, the Iking of Belgium ) 
agents for robber an^ ivory gre|r ttee>t^l7 

ni«>t M'it * 
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workers made to fill quotas, and if they 
failed to bring in the re<}aired amount of 
rubber and ivory they were mutilated and 
shot - "'Leopold’s regime is believed to have 
cost, in all, between five and eight million 
lives. That is certainly 'development' of a 
peculiar sort. Most horrible was thn 
practice of mutilation. Jf au African boy 
did not satisfy his bosses, a hand or foot— 

sometimes boths were cut off.It was 

purely European invention. To prove their 
efficiency in this busimss, iho bosses of 
labour gangs brought to their superiors 
baskets full of huinan hands. The right hand 
was always favoured. To preserve them in 
the hunid climate, they were sometimes 
smoked.”’^ The Dutch rule in the East 
Indies was in no way better. Such being 
the overall experience of the natives under 
the rules of Colonial Powers of the West 
no wonder then that it provoked a sense of 
revulsion in the heart of backward peoples. 

The British ruling class, inspite of initial 
crude methods of exploitation, eventually 
evolved out a genuinely scientific colonial 
policy of gradual exploitation and planned 
development of their finance capital. Their 
policy was also flexible enough, depending on 
the oooditiou as they developed, to the extent 
of mutual partnership and granting of self- 
government to the people of colonies. They 
had realised the wisdom of protecting the hen 
that lays the golden egg. The Radical 
Imperialist of Britain (1830-66) developed a 
two-sided policy » “on the one band they 
saw Britain filled with a crowded population 
which was BU0eriDg from many ills, while 
Vast and fertile lauds under British control 


lay empty waiting to be turned to advan¬ 
tage by human strength and skill. Systematic 
and scientific colonisation seemed to them to 

be the only remedy for this double evil. 

they had also sincere belief in the virtue of 
self- Government.”” 


With the development of Jndustrialii-m 
i;i Europe British monopoly in this field was 
broken. From 1850 to 1880 the rest of 
(he under developed countries, eepeciu.»y 
Africa and China, were subjected to the flood 
of Europeau invasion a»d wanton exploita¬ 
tion. “At this time,” Writes Prof. H. A. 
Davis, '’the development of Industrialism in 
Europe and cossequent growth of the popula-^'^^ 
tion was creating a demand for raw materiafV' 
of every kind, and that i.«i why the exploita¬ 
tion of Africa was followed by such scramble 
for territories among the great European 

Powers.Besides being sources of raw 

materials, these countries al«o provided 
markets to dump the goods of the mother 
countries. “Industrial growth and commer¬ 
cial expansion all over Europe sho&ld faavc> 
brought about interdependence of £uropeati 
nations, “but instead they came to regard 
one another as “rivals and enemies in the 
fierce industrial competetion.” Hence Impe¬ 
rialism of the new pattern from 1880 onward 
also became a source of “international 
friction, and nenace to peace, even more 
serious than commercialism.”** Jules Ferry 
in France and Joseph Chamberlain iu 
England, about this time, were the high 
priests of Imperialism who came to regard 
that “not only the freedom and power, but 
economic welfare and social health, depended 
upon the pursuit of an imperial rather than 
a n^i^i^^al policy.” Meanwhile America waa 
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also developing her ludiistrial Capitalism at 
a rapid speed and under Theodor Roosevelt 
adoplMl a forirard policy towards Central 
America, drew Latin America within her 
sphere of iafluence, extended her shadow in 
the l^acifie World and adopted the open-door 
policy in respect of China. Japan too 
appeared on the seene and demanded her due 
share in Korea and Manchuria. Thus it be 
came clear that the people of the backward 
countries must pay the price of prosperity of 
industrially davoloped countries. But such 
an arraafeaaant conld not have been ever¬ 
lasting due to the law of contradiction and 
r6>action ; it produced bickerings within the 
^mp of capitalism ; it produced powerful 
forces of socialism and in the backward 
countries national resistence to exploitation 
as the people began to nurture a vision of 
freedom and prosperity through industrial 
development of there own. Consequently, 
since the termination of the first world war 
Industrial Capitalism, already weakened, had 
to change its technique for the prolongation 
of the Bjstsm 

The ruling class of England realised the 
necessity of makiug adjustment with the new 
forces by evolving out new technique by 
granting Dominion status to certain colonies 
and promises of conceding limtlar demands 
to India and other coloniee in appropriate 
time on the one hand and transforming the 
Industrial Capital into finance capital on the 
other. Boring the war it was felt that certain 
colonies including India should be induitri* 
ally developed, under the fostering care of 
British rule and with the aid of Bririeh 
oeptial, on three coasiderations : (i) '■j 

and strategic reaaoos; (ii) competetive 


economic reasons and (iii) inner political 
reasons. As an indirect result India also 
derived b«tter economic benefit aad political 
concession thus helping the ''emergence of a 
comprador merchant class whose interests 
depended on the foreign merchants, was a 
faclor of tremendous importance to ihe his¬ 
tory of India and Asia.* Even though this 
policy was adopted mainly to serve the 
interest of the British finance capital, yet all 
these improvements and development of 
commuoicatioo, paradoxically enough, went 
far to help enconrage national conciousness, 
aspiratlen of India as well as of Asia. 
Qraduallj other countries of Europe also 
continued to export capital to their colonies, 
dependencies and spheres of influence thereby 
encouraging similar forces to came on the 
surface everywhere. By creating a compra¬ 
dor class and other vested interest groups 
finance capital continued to maintaiu its hold 
upon the backward countries. This technique 
of compromise proves that Imperialism wss 
in retreat on the entire front though 
apparently still maiotaining all the trappings 
of ito formidableneas. While the iechnologi- 
cal progress, with its concomitant effect on 
economic and intellectual development, 
points at the integration of the world on the 
principle of interdependence and mutual help, 
nnelightened self-interest dies hard, and the 
powers refused to adjust their exeiusiee 
interests with the common intereets of 
humanity. What the future has ia store for 
humanity it is difficult to prognosticate, yet a 
faint tendency towards internatioBal under- 
standing and oo-op«ration oil certain limited 
issues becomes disetmsbie from time to time. 
If, howerer, the process oontinnes to develop 
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a day may come whan nations will realise the 
practical logic of 8elf-pre8er?ation not 
through conquest and domination, but 
• through co-operation and give and take. 

FcTTtTKE ShAPK OP ThINOS TO ComE 

Since everything has a philosophy, why 
Imperialism should not have one ? Being 
dizzy with initial success a few admiriig 
intellectuals like Henry .lones, Walter B«ge- 
hot, etc., championed the cause of nationalism. 
Power to them was the manifestation of 
national energy and as the powerful belonged 
to superior race they bad a mission and 
responisbility towards the development of 
the human stock of inferior quality according 
to their own image. Giddings, the eminent 
American sociologist too thought on this line. 
Treitschke in Germany supported war as a 
means of wiping out unimportant and euper^ 
fluous people and consolidating national 
unity. Earnest Heckel supperted war and 
subjugation on the principle of natural 
eelection. The Fascists and their philosopher 
Boooo also developed ideas on somewhat 
similar Hues conceding great role to the 
logic of night being the basis of right. But 
history, as we have examined, proved the 
hollowuess of such arguments. Civilisations 
have not progressed basing its claim mainly 
on physical might rather than ou humane and 
cultural factors. Power may have an 
important place in the great scheme of 
universal creation upto a particular stage of 
developement, nonethelesSi, it recedes inte 
the background ae higher qualities develop in 
human aociaty. Imperialism doubtless plsyed 
a great role uotwithstauding its inhuman 
treatment of the backward defenoelasi people 


in complete disregard of their culture, civili* 
sation aid institution. It had iaspired the 
Western nations with daring and boldness 
to defy all barriers of mountains, forest or 
oceans to draw backward and savage 
communUies within the pale of European 
civilisatioa and culture with varying effects 
ou the enslaved people. But everywhere 
such activities had also encouraged the 
elements of resurgence and creativaness in 
the backward countries. It broke down the 
primitive economy of the backward prople 
and in turn modernised its patters by 
encouraging industrialism and re-organisiog 
the stagnant society on the exhileratlng 
image of Western system to a large extent. 
In this way Industrial capitalism contributed, 
in an indirect manner, to the integration of 
the world in ite external aspect. Even though 
imperialistic rivalry very often pushed the 
world to the precepice of its destruction, 
Powers also had to work together on agreed 
terms from time to time as the futility of 
sensless struggle was realised. War prepara«^ 
tion and peace eftorl progressed side by side. 
Commenting on the Peace Conference at - 
Hague in 1899, W. Allison Phillips made ,, 
the following admirable observation : "It is 
easy in the light of after events, to laugh at 
the folly of those who build theories for an 
imaginary world ; but it is also easy to 
underestimate the practical effect of impraoti* 

cal ideals.The days are long past when 

wars of conquests were regarded as the 
crowning glory of kings. The day may y«i 
dawn upon the peoples taught by bitter 
experience, will see that their true interest 
lies not In the exaggeration of natiomti 
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differences, but in the practical realisation of 
those far more numerous common interests 
iprhich, as the intellfCtnai and material 
development of the world progress, should 
bind the nations together in one vast 
comraonwealth/'*'’ Indeed a deep look 
into the state of affairs shoAVs that the 
process is already working. Imperialism, to¬ 
day, has made itself obsolete both by its 
achievements and failures. Its achievements 
have raised it to a stature that admits of the 
failure of its institutions to cope with its 
capacity of further development with 
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FOURTH PLAN AND THE SMALL MAN 


SUNIL BANIK 


It will not be far from the truth to say that 
the Indian people have lost all faith in econo¬ 
mic planning. Since the publication of the 
350 page Fourth Plan Draft in March 1969, 
after three years of Plan-holiday, very few 
people have shown active interest in it. The 
previous 4th Plan draft which had been pub¬ 
lished in August 1966 and also secured the 
approval of the National Development Council 
(NDG), was allowed to lapse. In fact, except 
the Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission, nobody is anxious 
to project the new 4th Plan Draft to the 
people. 

What is more, when it was placed in the 
NDG meeting in April 1969 for its approval, 
most members criticised the Planning Commi¬ 
ssion for not giving them at least a couple of 
days time to read it. Except complaining 
about discrimination in the method of distri¬ 
bution of Central assistance to the States, 
(which would henceforth be 30 per cent in the 
form of grant and the rest in loans) and 
demanding more autonomy in implementing 
State Plans, the State Chief Ministers did not 
seriously discuss the contents, contours and 
scope of the 4th Plan. The States also deman¬ 
ded increase in the quantum of central 
assistance to the State Plans from the Draft 4th 
Plan allocation of Rs. 3,500 crores to 
Rs. 4,500 crores. The States are getting 
increasingly dependent on the Centre for 
finance. The States’ debt to the Centre rose 
from , Rs. 5,191 cron? in March 1968 
to Rt. 5,510 crorc in March 1969, apart from 


Centre has disagreed to raise the quantum of 
central plan assistance to the States. 

However, some non-Congress States were' 
highly critical of the Plan Draft and did not 
express their strong determination to imple¬ 
ment it in the State sphere. The Chief 
Minister of U.F. Government of Kerala. Shri 
E.M.S. Namboodripad even submitted an 
alternative plan which suggested all out natio¬ 
nalisation, 10 per cent cut in defence budget 
and withdrawal of all frontier armies for 
employing them in secondary functions such ,, 
as, digging canals, building roads in the 
conntrysidc, etc. 

People Left Behind: 

Actually, one can hardly blame the people 
for not keeping up the same faith and zeal m 
economic planning with which they had 
started long 18 years back, during which 
thousands of crores of tax-payers’ money, ^ 
domestic savings, foreign exchange and human 
energy were spent to build a new India. 
Foreign aids of about Rs. 5,000 crores and 
deficit financing of more than Rs. 3,500 crores ^ 
( actual was much more ) were utilised and 
injected into the economy during the last 18 
years. But, what was the outcome. Instead . 
of the birth of a new India, some new Indians 
were born with pots of money. The small 
men remained where they had been at the 
start. 

On the other hand, population expanded < 
and poverty and unemployment mounted. At 
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asked to pay higher prices than they had been 
paying for a product at the begining of the 
Plan. For example, people were to pay 30 per 
cent higher purchase prices at the end of the 
3rd Plan than what they had been paying 
at the beginning of the Plan. The per capita 
income of the people ( at 1960«6i prices ) actu* 
ally declined from Rs 333.06 in 1964-65 to 
Rs.302.04 in 1966-67, though at the current 
prices, it demonstrated a steady growth. There 
mav be various economic reasons for this, but 
to the people, the outcome was more misery. 
The price level did not rise in 1967-68, and 
1968-69 due to good harvests, it developed 
a downward rigidity. 

There had beeii a continuous shift of 
population from the vast rural India to the 
cities and towns, mainly because of miserable 
living conditions in the rural belts. But 
instead of earning fortunes, these people ended 
up in ghettos, slums, beggary, crime and 
penal colonies. Without belittling the big 
iron and steel mills and capital-intensive prest- 
ige projects in some selected urban centres, 
it may be stated that the plans have done 
very little for the villages. Out of total 5 67 
lakhs villages only 58,525 villages were 
electrified upto March 1968 and only 58,000 
villages had post offices and 17,000 villages 
were supplied with piped water at the end 
of the 3rd Flan. The first three 5-year Plans 
provided only Rs. 45.21. crores for 644 rural 
water supply schemes. 

Even today 55 per cent of the villages have 
no satisfactory water supply and the people 
store rain water for consumption throughout 
the year. In the urban areas also, 50 per cent 
of the people do not have adequate water 
supply and 70 per cent arc without sewerage. 
Of the total 328,894 miles of roads of various 
kinds built between 1947-67, most were in 
the urban areas^nnd the conditions of the 
y^ges remained more or less as before. At 


the end of the 3rd Plan, there were only 
47,600 hospitals and dispensaries in the coun* 
try with only 2,40,100 hospital beds. The 
bed-population ratio was only 0*91 per thous¬ 
and. There were only 4800 primary health 
centres in March 1966. The doctor-popula¬ 
tion ratio was 1,5150 in March 1968 ( the 
4th Plan target is to make it 1:4300 )- There 
were only 80,000 nurses and midwives in the 
country at the end ol the 3rd Plan and half of 
them were academically qualihed. 

Housing shortage has assumed a disturbing 
dimension. As against the total shortage of 
housing of about 837 lakh units { 119 lakhs 
in urban areas and 718 lakhs in the rural 
areas ), the rate of new house construction, 
both in public and private sectois, was only 
3 lakh units per year. The total outlay on 
housing as percentage of total public sector 
outlay was 1.6 per cent in the First Plan, 1,8 
per cent in the Second Plan and then declined 
to 1.6 percent in the Third Plan and 0.7 per 
cent at the Fourth Plan Draft. 

Under the circumstances and with such 
multitudoinus discontent of the people, how 
could we expect the people's cooperation and 
participation in economic planning or the 
establishment of self-generating and self- 
sustaining village economy when very little has 
been done for the people except systematic lip- 
service to socialism. The Government leaders 
in their dogmatic and non-pragmatic approach 
to planning, never cared to carry forward the 
aspirations of the common man. 

Surplus of Politics in Planning : 

One point, however, is very clear that a 
lot of politics has entered into the econoimc 
planning. Truely speaking, this is only 
natural, is the rulers will always try to 
plcment thdr poUtico'CConotnic objectives. The 
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4th Plan Draft has tried to project its much 
vaunted socialist i<ieas. Any way, it is nothinij 
new. The previous })l.ins also said plenty 
about socialism, equality and economic 
iustice. The 4th Plan Draft, while freely 
quoliiii* from the relevant jiortions of the 
Constitution of India has aimed towards, 
“reductiuii in the conccnlralion of iiicoinc and 
wealth” and said, “benefits of developineut 
should accrue more and ni^TC to the rela¬ 
tively Jess privijct'td of'the Society...". On 
the other hand, the piouners tiave said that 
the rate ot iriov-.'th of the economy shouhl be 
fast so as to Iniii'; about rapid c'hauf,e in tl'c 
standarf! of bvio'i; of the i'enjde ft is .iti'"- 
body’s ‘ uesj! as to ho\\ 'he planners will re, 
conciti; these I'vn .vbjecfivrs i.c atfainnieMt 
of ‘So, m;>'' Soiiwy' ..ii'l fate 'if ci’o- 

'lomif ‘\nv w;iv, tVir Plan Dr-ib 

has «,!anah “when incfnx's a'e tisin;', the 
objf'i fives of ipowlh and social justice an 
easier lo reconcile”. 

The Cov'crnincnt :.s yet iniabfe to m.ike up 
its mind .as to how liest it c-m iu.steo rhe ii.icc 
ol industrial prowth t Ofisist-Tul \\i)li its derlata- 
iiou (>l'.s3ci.4bs( poluics. TlieCcuti.il C.ivirn* 
merit leadership is uow hopclrsslv J".idtd 
and held up toijelhei on son e paich-worl. 
coiapromi.se whicJi wouia m.ou be clearly 
exposed by the rouijh weather ol liniian 
politics. There ate a lot of intcr-pa<'ty dug- 
lights in the ruling party, .sonie loaders of 
which, are giving socialism u bad name. 

If tiie .country wants accelerated rcunomio. 
development and laass-asscmbly-hiic produc¬ 
tion to meet the growing domestic, ueniands 
and also to hook up a sueable c.xport market, 
then the economy shoiihl not be allowed to 
bog-down or stagn.itc only to justify .some 
vague socialist ideas. There i.s already a 
crisis of confidence in the economy and the 
ludiaa industries, majority of which arc very 


ni 

small and much below “optimum size” as 
compared to the sizes of average industrial 
undertakings In the developed countries in¬ 
cluding Japan, haye been ailing for some 
years past. These should be allowed to 
modernise and expand. Concentration ol 
capital and w-callh as well as excessive profit 
motive among tbc few, occured due to 
bankrupt administrative and licensing 
procedures and policies. I Jtiforiunately, there 
is no roncrele ami realistic programme to 
implement even .a mmirfium f»f the hlgh.sound- 
iiig objectives emliodied in the first fesv pages 
ol the 4fh Vlan Draft. It can hardly make an 
impact on the inassivc poverty and deep 
■mtrition-gap among the vulnerabh; sections 
of the p-jople, Ttlorcovr, ib.e -I'h I’lati has 
not given tmich attention to the development 
of the l Otismner goods mdustites. 

Regional Disparities . 

The 4th I'lau Draft has proposed to check 
regional imhalauees as .a part of its overall 
strate.'v to leducc cimcentratiou <»f wealth in. 
certain aveas and cU-srs. Kjt it has not been 
'.pi it ou* how it prc.p,ise.s to «1n awav with 
regional Imbal.imcs in the i't'T.ediale future, 
i iie Wat'.i hoo tioininiftce ( 'Fiscal and I'inaii- 
cial lur.-niivcs for starling Industries in 
Backward Areas”) in ics Report, recently 
fubmitled to I.ok S.sbha, li is discouragcil the 
setting up of industries iu backward areas 
wliere there is no jiroper iiilra-structural 
m ii’iies, as it would be “wasteful and 
inellectual to spread our resources too thinly”. 
f)nly monitory mcentivc-s. lik*' tax couccssions 
and easy bank cicdit would not be sull'iccnt. 
r.ven the P.audc Coiniiiiltcc which lud been 
.ippoiuted by the Planning Commission for 
identification of industrially backvmrd areas 
in the country, said that, the dispersal of 
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industries must not overlook the question of 
adequate avilalulity of electric power, water, 
and transport communication. It is not that 
easy to effect dispersal of industries without 
doing something concrete in the semi-urban 
areas or in the country-side. 

Targets too Far to Hit: 

Out of the total 4th Plan outlay of 
Rs. 24,39B rrorcs, the private sector investment 
outlay will be Rs. 10,00fi crores {wiiicli 
is about 144 per cent higher than the 
3rd Plan outlay of Rs. 4,100 crores) 
and the rest for the public sector. The share 
of the priv'ate sector in the total 4lh Plan 
investment is 45 per cent ( whereas it was 39 
per cent in the 3rd Plan ), The private 
sector has been given a bjg responsibility in 
the 4th Plan. But nobody knows fur certain 
as to how the physical targets and hnancia) 
outlay for the private sector was decided 
upon. Tf tliere w'crc any criteria for calcula¬ 
ting the piivate sector financiai outlay in the 
4th plan, then those would now require re¬ 
casting. after the nationalisation of 14 major 
commercial banks. 

The Centre will spend the bulk of the 4th 
Plan public investment fund i. c. about 
Rs. 7y;>4 Gr. and the States and the l.'nlon 
territories will spend Rs, 0,066 crores and 
Rs, .398 crores respectively. 'Phe total deficit 
financing will be Rs 850 crores in the 4th Plan 
and its percentage share to total plan outlay is 
S.9 per cent as against 13.2 per cent in the 
3fd Plan. 

The annual average growth rate of the 
economy ( envisaged under conditions of 
stable prices ) will be 5.5 per cent ( a growth 
rate target of 6 per cent has been fixed for 
subsequent years upto 1980-81 when National 
Income is likely to be Rs. 582 billions at 


current prices), The overall annual average 
growth rate contemplated in the 4th Plan, 
being based on an annual growth rate of 4.5 
per cent in the agricultural sector and 9 per 
cent in'miping and manufacturing etc., is on 
the high side, particularly in the context of 
past performance. During 1960-61 and 
1968-69 the average annual growth rate of 
agriculture was only 1.3 per cent. Industrial 
growth rate during the 3rd Plan was less than 
the annual average of 8 per cent, as compared 
to the target of 11 per cent. Industrial growth 
rate in the subsequent years was hopelessly low 
exce]>t 1968-69, when industrial production 
revived and the growth rate turned out to be 6 
per cent. 

Public Sector is not Public : 

What is more, the public sector projects 
which now occupy commanding position in 
Industrial India, will have to give a better 
performance to help attain the industrial 
growth rate target. Now-a-days, the Prime 
Minister feels very strongly and gives a battle- 
cry to anybody criticising the public sector. 
In one, way this is a good development, 
because it shows that the public sector under¬ 
takings are not orphans. 

Public sector undertakings increased from 
only 5 units with a total investment of Rs. 29 
crores in the beginning of the 1st Plan to 25 
units with a total investment of Rs. 81 crores 
in the beginning of the 2nd Plan and 48 units 
with Rs. 953 crores at the commencement of 
the 3rd Plan. At the end of March 1969, 
the total investment in the 83 industrial and 
commercial undertakings of the Central 
Government was Rs, 3,500 crores, out of 
these, the total investment in the 55 running 
public sector concerns was Rs. 3, 200 crores, of 
them 24 units incurred a total loss of Rs. 25 
crores in 1967-68. 
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At the beginning of the 4th Plan, almost 
all the public sector units were running at very 
much below their installed capacities. For 
example, in 1968-69, unutilised capacity of 
the Bhilai Steel Plant was 31%, Durgapur 
Steel Plant 49%, Rourkela Steel Plant 3G%, 
Bangalore Unit of the HMT 52% and so on. 
Even then, the 4th Plan has earmarked huge 
funds for the expansion of some of these public 
sector units. 

The people of India pay taxes and not 
tribute to the New Delhi Govcrnnicnt, 
rribute is paid by the subject to the rulcis. 
But ta.xcs are paitl by the citi/.ens to tlieir own 
Government, so that the Government may 
spend it for the beiiciit of the citizens and 
remain accountable to them for this speiuiing. 
.\s such, the tax payers have every right to 
criticise the ineflicient functioning of the 
mammoth public sector, without being 
branded as spokesman of monopolists or 
private sector capitalists by the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. The contribution of the public sector 
projects, from its surpluses, to the resources 
of the 4th Plan is not only on the iow side 
but also uncertain, particularly because ol' 
cost escalation of the projrrts during the 
period, urismg out of inflation and incflkient 
management. The (juestion which is now 
most relevant for the public sector is, 
whether these responsible for implementation 
and forward planning could be held liable 
for failure in progress and performance of the 
projects in relation to the pre-detennined 
targets of cost and time. 'Ihe absence of 
l)usiness discipline in the operating techniques 
lias been one of the main road-blocks of the 
public sector business. It is about time that 
a measure of real accountability of the public 
sector units was introduced. 

Due to the ineflicient running of the public 
ui^dertakings, the people are penalised by 


way of more taxes, the ratio of which to 
N. 1. will increase to 18.5 per cent by 
1980-81. Due to heavy dose of taxation, the 
economy is already facing a tax-push inflation 
and the corporate .sector savings have gone 
down heavily. The additional resource 
mobilisation through taxation in the 4th Plan 
will further add to the tax-burden of the 
common people. On the other hand, the Plan 
Draft has avoided staling categorically (mainly 
on political consideration), the need to tax the 
farm sector. 

The Plan 1 )raft has stated that the average 
rate of domestic savings will have to be raised 
from 8 per cent ofN. I. in 1967-68 to 12,6 
per cent in 1973-74 for achieving a desired 
rate of investment. But in 1967-68, the rate 
uf domestic, savings was veiy low due to among 
otiiers, lingering eflects of Indo-Pak hostilities 
and two consecutu'c years of bad harvests:. It 
may be slated that the 4th Plan target of 
domestic savings is nothing spectacular because 
in 1960-61, the rate of domestic savings was 
10 3 per cent of N. I. In this respect, the 
rale of domestic savings on the basis of 1967-68 
arhievements will only give an'unrcal picture 
of the rate of progress. 

Education and Economic Growth ; 

I'he Plan Draft has freely quoted from the 
Directive Principles of Slate Policy of the 
Constitution. But it has not mentioned any¬ 
thing on the Clovernmcnt’s responsibility to 
“endeavour to provide, within a fieriod pf 
10 years from the commencement of this 
constitution, for free and compulsory educa¬ 
tion of all children until they complete the age 
of 14 years." It is silent on the question of 
universal primary education, though it has 
agreed that equality of opportunity could be 
guaranteed only through universal elementary 
education. 
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The Plan Draft has also not stated as to 
how it would make education responsive to 
the needs of the country’s industrialisation 
and development programme. It only 
states “educational programme will be in¬ 
creasingly relatetl to social and economic 
objectives*’. It is anybody’s guess as to how 
and to what extent the 4th Plan will try to 
diversify and bring occupational bias to the 
higher secondary education and whether the 
higher education will be subject to quality 
control. In this regard, the previous 4th Pl.in 
Draft { August 1966 ) recommended reorienta¬ 
tion of the secondary '.chool education system 
with a view to “prevent the current rush to 
Universities and, at the same time, give to 
the scconrlary hchool-leavers a training which 
has an impoitaiit value and will make them 
productive workers when they go out into 
the world,’’ 

It has been estimated that enrolment of 
students to colleges and universities will in¬ 
crease from l.G9ra. in 1968-69 to 2.66m 
( including correspondence and part-time 
students ) in 1973-74. .Student enrolment in 
the primary stage will go up from 55.93 m in 
1908-69 to 68.34 m in 1973-74 and about 
3.81 TTi additional boys and girls will go for 
secondary education at the end of the 4th 
Plan. But for this, additional 644,000 elemen¬ 
tary school teachers and 153,000 secondary 
school teachers will lie required, 

I’hc pro.speci of recruiting so many addi¬ 
tional teachers during the Plan period is not 
hopeful. A'rcatly there is an acute shortage 
of teat bets not to speak of trained teachers. 
At the end of 1968-69, there were 550,000 un¬ 
trained teachers. Then, according to the 4th 
Plan Draft, about 44.7 per cent of the total 
enrolment in the higher education in 1973-74 
will be in science rduc ation. But, in view of the 
expansion of science education from 25.7 per 


cent of the total enrolment in 1960-61 to 41.5 
per cent in 1965-66, enrolment of 44.7 per cent 
of the toul students in science stream during 
the 4th Plan, is not at all spectacular. 

Annual admission capacity at the degree 
and diploma level, in the technical institutions 
would be 25,000 and 48,000 respectively in 
197.3-74. It may he pointed out that the 
annual admission capacity of the technical 
institutions in 1968-69 was the s.ime i. c 
25,000 at the degree level and 48,000 at 
diploma level. However, actual admission in 
1968-69 was much less. Large scale unemploy¬ 
ments among engineers discouraged many 
students to join technical colleges. 

The total unemployed engineers in 1968 
was 32,000 (13,000 degree holders and 19,000 
diploiiia holders). It has been estimated bv 
the Institute of AppMed Manpower Research 
that there will be about 100,000 (coinpiising 
.55,000 degree and 45.000 diploma holders), 
unemployed engineers in the country at the 
end of 1973-74. On the other hand, the 
country has been facing acute shortage?!, el 
some categories of technical personnel fur 
economic growth. 'Phis paradox was maiidy 
due to lack of proper manpower itlanning. 
Paradoxically, however, the 4th plan Draft ha' 
mentioned, “The existing facilities for 
engineering education should be suflicifipt to 
meet the 4th and 5th plan requirements. No 
shortages arc expected”. 

Mounting Job-seekers and Manpower 
Planning 

It is not clear as to what the planners 
wanted to say in the chapter' ” Manpower 
planning” whidi is irhportant both for the 
individual and the society. Due to defective 
educational system, the country is now, faced 
with its.sUady rise in educated unemployment. 
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The national Labour Commission Study 
Group on Ernploymcnl and Training has 
stated that number of educated • work-seekers 
jncreased by 35 per »eut between Jiecember 
1964—December 196'? and about 72 per cent 
of them were without any vocational or 
practical training, ihe Study Groiip csti- 
Tnatcd that the number of educated work¬ 
seekers will increase to 1,6 millions in 19/5 
"h. So this is a real challenge to et onomic 
planning of the countiy, between J951--6!, 
only 17 million new jobs were created, 
whereas the labotir force increased by 21 
millions. I’he 3rd fflan started with a backlog 
of 7 million . uneniployed people, but ended 
up with a backlog of 10 million jobless people, 
Abour 17 milhon new enfrants joined the 
labour market dm mg 3id u! m pfrio<l which 
provided employment to only H rui'tlions. 
New entrants in the labour force during 1966- 
67, 196'/-- 6fi and 1969 --69 was roughly 
estimated to be around 14 ruiliioiis. 

The Study Gioup ci'the Mf.C/\rliith sub- 
mitled its report sometime back, stated, that 
about 23 million new' entrants will join the 
labour inaiket between !%6-71 and another 
10 millions between 1971-76, It may be noted 
that there were about lO i/nllions under¬ 
employed persons in 1966 and their numbers 
increased since then. The backlog of unem¬ 
ployment at the beginning of the 4th Plan 
would be about 23 millions and the total 
increase in labour force during 1969-74 will 
be about 25 mtllioiis. 

However, the 4th Plan Dr^ift has not given 
any precise data on the backlog of nncinployed 
and under-employed and also the total job 
opportunities that would be generated during 
the Fourth Plan. As the planners thought 
that such estimates will be more “in the nature 
of a guess”. On the scope of new jobs in the 
^Fourth PliMiy the Plan Draft has staled “The 


^ir 

extent to which new employment opportunities 
will be created or there will be improvement 
in the earnings of those already employed in 
different sectors cannot, however, be quanti> 
fied”. Anyway, the Planning Commission has 
now advised the States to select job-oriented 
projects and to promote labour-intensive 
industries. 

The rural man-power programme which 
had been adopted in the previous Plan years 
to provide jobs in rural areas has been dropped 
m the Fourth Plan* Incidentally, the fund . 
allocation on man-power programme declined 
from Rs.b' crorcs in 1965-66 to Rs.4.5 crores in 
196S-69. 

'L'he Plan Draft has also stated that the 
Founh Plan Agricultural Development 
Piogramnic'! are “likely to create new employ* 
lueiit opporiunitics in the rural areas” and 
“uou-farm emplovmeiit is expected to grow at 
at .1 fas! rate”. So ou new tmploymcnt 
oppor'imilies tlie I’lan Draft e.in only say 
“likely” and “expected to grow”. The 
“Labour and Kmploynicnt” chapter of the 
Plan Draft thus concluded, “The principal 
means of c?>Lirgit\g employment opportunities 
is to get the economy move as fast as possible 
with the maxioiiun dispersal of productive 
activity throiigh(»ut the country”. 

But it has not been explained clearly as to 
hmv it would make a happy compromise ' 
between “speedier programmes towards social ■ 
jiistice” and re-distribution of income etc., on 
the one h.inj and “faster development of the 
economy’7 on the other, during the Fourth 
Plan period. It is also surprisingly silent on 
the question of automation, desirable role of 
trade unions and elaborate schemes and cate* ' 
gorywisc man-power needs of the various 
sectors of the economy during the 1970$ when 
the population will continue to expand at the 
rate of 2.5 percent annually. There a 
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net addition of 82 million people by 1973-74 
and another addition of 94 million people by 
1980-81. 

Imports Running ahead of Exports : 

The total foreign exchange requirement of 
the 4th Plan Period leaving out deficit financ¬ 
ing is Rs.IOjOjO crores, made out Rs.9630 
crores by way of imports and the rest towards 
repayment to LM.F. and expenses on invi¬ 
sibles. Of this, Rs.8300 crores will come from 
export earnings based on annual growth rate 
of 7 % and the rest as external assistance, The 
gross inflow of external assistance estimated is 
Rs.4030 crores (inclusive of PL 480 Food Aid 
of Rs.380 crores )—out of this Rs.2280 crores 
will be spent towards debt repayment 
( amortisation and interest charges ) for earlier 
loans and balance i.e. Rs.l750 crores will meet 
the foreign exchange requirement of the public 
sector projects of the 4th Plan. 

The outstanding foreign loans as on 
November 1, 1968 was Rs.5801.8 crores. (Of 
this Rs.3790'62 crores liave to be paid in 
foreign exchange and Rs.484.04 crores through 
exports of goods and the rest in rupees ). Now 
the country has to bear the burden of increas¬ 
ing interest payment on foreign loans, growing 
maturity of repayment obligations and rising 
remittance of foreign private investors in India. 
For a couple of decades more, imports will run 
ahead of exports. The scope of reduced 
imports of some items such as, finished 
fertiliser, crude oil, scarce raw materials, 
special steel, machineries, components etc. are 
very much limited, till adequate indigenous 
production of such items are possible. 
However, lack of proper planning, bungling in 
the allocation of foreign aids and procedural 
delays have unnecessarily inflated the volume 
abd cost of imports. 

,!llke continued and sometimes increasing 


imbalances in our foreign trade from the very 
beginning was due to high import bills. 
While imports increased from Rs. 455. 94 
crores in 1947-48 to Ri. 1394.05 in 1965-66* 
and Rs. 2078-35 crores ( post valuation price ), 
in 1967-68 exports of goods increased from 
Rs. 408.46 crores in 1947-48 to Rs. 809.55 
crores in 1965-66 and Rs. 1152.88 crores ( post 
-devaluation price) in 1967-68. Imports 
slightly declined in subsequent years due to 
less food imports in 1968-69 was 3.5 m. tonnes 
—not long ago the figure was 25 m. tonnes 
per year. Exports of goods increased to 
Rs. 1360 crores in 1968-69 as against the 4th 
Plan estimate of Rs. 1340 crores for the same 
year. 

Being encouraged with satisfactory growth 
rate of export earnings in recent years ( after 
set-back in 1965-66 and 1966-67 due to fall 
in agricultural production, slackening in 
world demand and high internal cost ), the 
4th Plan has fixed an export earning target 
of Rs. 1900 in 1973-74. Though the growth 
rate of export earnings increased appreciably 
in 1968-69, it was only about 4.5 percent 
higher than the record level in 1964-65. In 
fact, export earnings increased at a compound 
rate of only 4,5 percent between April 1959—• 
March 1965. Viewed from this background, 
it is felt that the 4th Plan export target of 
7% (to be continued upto 1980-81 ) is on 
the high side. It will be very defiScult to 
achieve this over-ambitious export target, 
particularly when India’s export earnings 
from traditional items (including tea and 
jute goods) declined and chances of increased 
export earnings from them are not bright. 
On the other hand, though exports of non- 
traditiohal items which consisted about 60% 
of total exports in 1968-69 ( particularly 
engineering goods and maclUaery e^ 
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somewhat increased in recent years, any 
sizeable increase in exports of such items will 
depend on a variety of factors, including 
quality and price competitiveness. In tradi¬ 
tional goods exports, the country is being 
gradually priced out in the world market. 
For example, despite bumper crop in tea in 
1967-68, tea export was far from satisfactory. 
Due to high wage and tax bills the jute 
industry is rapidly getting unprofitable and 
is being priced out by Pakistan and by 
synthetic substitutes in export markets. In<lia 
will also gradually loose some of the custom 
concessions now being enjoyed by her on some 
export items in foreign markets, e. g. U. K.’s 
unilateral and irreversible decision to abolish 
quotas for Indian cotton textile imports and 
imposition of 15 percent tariff on them on 
and from 1972 will further reduce India’s 
exports to U. K. Already, exports to U. K. 
declined in 1968*69. While nobody will 
dispute that export earnings should be 
increased substantially, efforts to boost exports 
will depend on a number of factors. 

Expdlrt efforts have been thwarted by 
frequent changes in Government fiscal and 
export policies. Exports of non-traditional 
items like steel, iron, engineering goods, 
railway wagons and track equipments as well 


as chemical and allied products etc. no doubt 
hold a great promise, provided exporters and 
manufacturers get liberal finance and refinance 
facilities. In this regard, the Reserve Bank 
of India’s Credit Policy must assume a new 
meaning and purposeful role. The Govern¬ 
ment must also adopt an export-oriented 
fiscal policy and provide adequate institutional 
arrangements. 

The Cash Assistance Scheme for exporters 
will. have to be reformulated. It may be 
suggested tHat, instead of spreading out too 
thinly, the cash assistance on a number of 
items, it should be limited to a fewer items, 
while for other items, lowering down of export 
duty and partial or total exemption of excise 
duty should be considered. To supplement 
export promotion activities, further develop¬ 
ment, expansion and mechanisation of major 
Indian ports will be necessary. At present, best 
Indian ports can berth vessels of only upto 
25,000 tonnes capacity, while ports of some 
developed countries can berth vessels upto 
70,000 tonnes capacity. Moreover, to make 
available adequate quantity of products at 
competitive prices in the foreign markets, 
the Plan will have to stress on export-oriented 
capital intensive industries instead of labour- 
intensive and traditional industries. 
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The urge for disseminating knowledge 
.among the contemporaries and preserving it 
for posterity lies behind the creation of 
libraries and this urge must have been very 
Strongly felt by the Indian saint'scholars of 
ancient times, who were teachers and guides 

for their pupils. 

The Beginning 

But in the beginning, i.c. in the early Vedic 
Age there was no need for preservation of their 
manuscript texts for teaching was then conduc¬ 
ted on an audioverbal method and the learner 
learnt by hearing the hymns which his teacher 
enunciated. The teacher was thus at once the 
preserver and enunciator of the particular 
Vedic text. His home was the class-room 
where the pupil would be guided along the 
correct path to attain self-realisation. Some sort 
of a library, however, came into existence 
when in the later Vedic civilisation, various 
families all over India known as the “Kulas” 
and “Gotras” felt the need for maintaining the 
sanctity of the sacred texts. Various Vedic 
Schools called “Sakhas” and “Charanas” were 
formed with their own sets of rules, and as Dr. 
R, K. Mookerjee says in his “Hindu Civilisa¬ 
tion,” “these Sakhas and Charanas based on 
slightly different texts, were very useful in 
preserving the purity of their respective totst.” 
Thus the beginning of the library system 
was made from the need for preservation of 
textf which might have otherwise been 
polluted by interpolations. 

The Vedic India boasted of intense liters 
activity and various literary councils and« it 


may be prestimed, these councils were at once 
the school and the library in which Vedic texts 
were taught and studied. Dr. Mookerjee 
mentions organisations like the “Fancliala 
Parishad,” a council for advanced study, held 
under the auspices of King Pravahana 
Jaivali where literary celebrities met and 
discussed abstruse Vedic problems. The 
existence of the class of wandering scholars 
like “Gharakas” who went to different centres 
of learning to study Vedic texts testifies to the 
existence of libraries . where texts were 

t 

preserved. 

Monastic Library 

As Vedic influence waned and Buddhist 
supremacy had its way, Buddhist monasteries 
began to preserve religious texts and in this 
way monastic librariesi developed. The 
important difference between ancient Indian 
and European libraries is that while in Europe, 
specially in Austria and Switzerland, libraries 
developed only in the monasteries in the 
Middle Ages, in ancient India prior to the 
monastic libraries there were individual 
attempts at preserving the texts in the Vedic 
age. These monastic libraries, of course, were 
not broadbased, for they kept only texts of a 
particular religious sect. An important 
departure was the Texila University library 
which existed in the late twenties of the 4th. 
century B. C., when Alexander invaded 
India. It was nonsectarian in character, for 
it ‘contained even med ical books.. 

The numerous stupas whiOh Asol^^lnuUt 
were camouflaged monaMer^s for pmserj^ 





Bliddhist scriptures. The Buddhist monks 
lived and studied there. Fa-hien (visiting 
India between 405 A. D. and 411 A.D.) 

studied Sanskrit lore and Bitddhist MSS. at 

« 

two famous monasteries of those days belong¬ 
ing to two rival Buddhist sects, Mahayana and 
Hinayana. 

A monastery of Kanishka’s time the site of 
which has been discovered at Peshawar also 
preserved Buddhist scriptures. This monastic 
library was destroyed by the marauding bands 
i of Mohommedan invaders after 9lh century 
A. D. 

Vincent Smith in his ‘'F.,ArIy History of 
India” refers to the visit of Hiven Tsang in 
G40 A. I), to the monasteries of Kanchi 
belonging to the Chola era. There he studied 
scriptures ol the Sihavira School of the 
Mahayana sect. 

Days of Glory 

The glorious age in the ancient India’s 
library system ensued, when in the decadent 
period of the Gupta Dynasty, Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya established a Buddhist cultural 
centre at Magadha { C. 485 A. D. ) evi«lcntly 
to re-orient Buddhist study in North India. 

* This developed into the famous well-eciuippcd 
library of Nalanda. Some Tibetan records 
referring to the traffic of contact that existed 
between India and I'ibet at this time tell us 
much about this library. 

Prof, J. N. Samaddar in his “The Glories 
of Magadha’* says that it was from this 
University library that a learned scholar, 
Paramartha took Buddhist MSS. to China 
during the reign of Kumargupta and translated 
most of them there. The library campus was 
called Dharmaganja ( Form of Religion ) from 
which we can infer its monastic character. 
The enormity of the number of books and 
MSS. kept here can be inferred from the fact 


that it consisted of three buildings, Ratnasagar^ 
RatnadadhI and Ratnaranjaka. Ratnadadhl was 
a nine-storied building and the vertical expan¬ 
sion of the library instead of horizontal, speaks 
for the ingenuity of the Gupta Emperors. It 
was in this building that the famous Buddhist 
treatise, “Asta Sahasrika Prajnaparamita” was 
kept. Several MSs. copies of this sacred text 
have been discovered at different places, of 
which the MSs. kept in the Cambridge 
University library is most famous. There was 
no dearth of other kinds of books also. A 
Chinese traveller, I-Tsing, studied there about 
four hundred Sanskrit texts. This library was 
also destroyed by the Mahominedans. The 
Baladitya inscription discovered at Nalanda 
says how it was destroyed by fire. 

The Royal University of Vikramasila, also 
had a big library where books on a variety of 
subjects were preserved. Our knowledge of 
it is restricted by the paucity of records and 
tbcrtfoic we must base our knowledge on 
inference. Since there was a House of Science 
for scientific study, there must have been 
science books, and the inclusion ol' Tantr»ka or 
occult sciences and mngic^inthe curriculum 
of the University accounts for the existence of 
'i'antrika literature in its library. There were 
books on Metaphysics and Logic and also the 
Scriptural text, “Asta Sahasrika Prajnapara¬ 
mita.” 

A library was attached to the Odandapura 
University. A prize collection there was 
“Ramacharita,” the life of Ramapala. From 
the account of a Muslim historian, Minhaz, 
referred to in “The Glories of Magadha,” we 
come to know that when Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtyar attacked these places, he found” a 
great dumber of books,” and as Taranath. ^ 
another historian, says, Muhammad destroyed ' 
all these books along with the University 
which preserved them. 



GANDHI AND WORLD PEACE & UNDERSTANDING 


Dr. K. K. GHOSH 


*‘The fight has gone out of our fives. The fight represented 
the living truth, and the eternaf man was with us with his cternaf 
truth.’* —(Pandit Nehru 30.1.4J.) 


The evolution of humanity represents a 
^adual development from violence to non¬ 
violence, from conflict to adjustment and co¬ 
operation, as it rightly said. 

Gandhi was the “Kindly Light” which 
represented this true understanding and 
typified peace in the international context. 
His non-violence unlike Buddha and Mahavira 
was directed in spirit towards a search in 
progress. He understood it as Vinoba said, 
“Mankind has come to the conclusion that 
violence has no solution to offer for the 
problems of to-day.” This has been understood 
by all nations and by individuals. Even the 
most progressive nation in the eyes of the 
World to-day, the United States of America, 
have realised this basic truth. 

But how to solve the problems through the 
technique of non-violence has not yet been 
universally discovered. The realistic fighter 
in Gandhi was a discoverer of this 'truth. “It 
was’* as is rightly said,“an outlook on life—-a 
spirit which was to be cultivated assiduously by 
individuals before it could spread to a group, 
then in an ever widening circle, to other 
groups, and ultimately to mankind-~to regulate 
the relations between.individuals and between 
nations.*' 


Here we find that Gandhi was not only a 
prototype of non-violence, a light for peace 
and understanding, between Hindus and 
Muslims and in India advocating unity among 
caste Hindus and Harijans, but his was a spirit 
for exemplification to mankind as a whole for 
spiritual brotherhood to which we are all 
dedicated. Plis was a mission fur World 
Culture and understanding. i 

It was this concept of Gandhi with which 
he said on his first public address in India 
in 1916. “There is no salvation in India unless 
you strip yourself of your jewellery and hold it 
in trust for your countrymen." This speech» 
was on the occasion of the opening ceremony 
of the Banaras Hindu University. People 
thought that perhaps he was aiming at the 
jawels of the princes who attended the 
ceremony to be donated to the University, j 
But what actually he meant at the opening < 
ceremony ol the great University was a 
“spiritually oriented” education in the World 
context to strip off its students of the objective ' 
ego and to build up an educational system 
with conscience to be dedicated for the nation. 

In fact through non-violence he wanted to 
strip mankind of the 'ego*, of lust, jewellery and 
power. Forty years earlier to a Pathan in 
South Africa who threatened his life, he said 
“Death is the appointed end of all life. To di« 
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by the hand of brother, rather than by disease 
o.r in such other way, cannot be for me a 
matter of sorrow. Aifti if, even in such a case, 
I ^im free from the thought of anger or hatred 
against my assailant, I know that will redound 
to my eternal welfare,” 

To Gandhi this “eternal welfare” was the 
crux of his philosophy and teaching through 
practice, His first satyagraha in Chainparan 
(Bihar) typified freedom from fear. He always 
advocated fighting for one’s own right and to 
fulfil obligations. “Do not pay any tax until 
those who could not pay were granted remis¬ 
sion” was his advice to peasants in the 
Agrarian trouble in Kheda district of Gujarat. 

It is therefore wrong to suppose as some 
critics try to apportion, that his campaign of 
non-violence was a weapon against British 
imperialism or a garb for cowardice. If he 
had worked to give the people the non-violent 
out-look he also imparted in them the spirit of 
rcsistencc, “I would rather have India,” he 
said, “resort to arms in order to defend her 
honour than she should in a cowardly manner 
become or remain a helpless witness to her 
own dishonour.” 

To Gandhi his non-violence was a symbol 
for an education for all mankind in self- 
discipline, self-restraint, self-government based 
on the individual’s government of himself. 
The broad subjectivity of his philosophy is the 
application for restraint on his countrymen for 
any abuses or violence vis-a-vis the British 
nation. Therefore it was an international cult 
based on individual self-government and 
discipline. 

In fact from 1919 upto his death in 1948 
he had roused the people’s fervour and yet 
restrained their passion. “A rapier run 
through my body could hardly have pained me 
more” said he when he learnt of the murder 
of a policeman in ai mob frenzy. So he resorted 
to fast to purge this vtolent attitude. This is 


how he controlled his countrymen again and 
again to a national discipline through self- 
restraint. Thus in the thick of the battle he 
remained a man of God. 

Hence Gandhi’s life was the laboratory 
in its practical application to national educa¬ 
tion for self-discipline in international context 
with British imperialism in the background. 
But his struggle movement bore no hatred for 
Britain as a whole. Churchill might have 
referred to him as the “nauseating seditious 
fakir.” But his ^effort was only^ to win ■ by 
love. “VVe do not scek-our independence out 
of Britain’s ruin in War” he said, “this is not 
the way of non-violence.” 

It was indeed this spirit of non-violence that 
dictated Gandhi to take the “hazard of a long 
pilgrimage in Noakhali to plant the message 
of love and courage in a wilderness of hatred 
and terror,” as is said. 

“Purification of the heart” was his motto, 
of education. He was ready at any stage o'" 
his career to stand alone where conscience was 
concerned. During the heat of his political 
campaign in 1922, when he could not control 
the mob hysteria, he refused to continue his 
campaign. He admitted “The drastic reversal 
of practically the whole of the aggressive pro¬ 
gramme may be politically unsound but there 
is no doubt that it is religiously sound,” he 
said. 'I'his was what his spiritually oriented 
education taught him and he preached to 
mankind at large. 

Som^ Western authors have tried to 
attribute Gandhi’s struggle against British 
Government as an embodiment of an attitude 
of conflict. Against this he himself had on 
one occasion told a judge who sentenced him : 
“I hold it a virtue to be disaffected towards 
a Government which in its totality has done 
more harm to India than any previous system. 
Holding such a belief I consider it a sin to have 
any afTcction for such a system.” 
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It was thi'! positive aspect of “Non-v'iolenoe” 
in flatxlht U’hich nianifcsted itself in multi¬ 
farious iorri's in ills can’er. It was this 
jcverent e <*!' lumian porionahty that was the 
esseiKi, of iiA spiritnalitv. Even his symbol of 
Charbha ( Spinninfj Wheel) ilid not abhor 
xhc craze for machinery. On the contrary he 


said “What I objtct to is the craze not machi¬ 
nery as such. The impetus behind it all is not 
the philanihrophv to save labour but gieed.” 

Thus (iandhi advocated the sythcsis.ol 
conflictinv idea to di.scov'er the universal laws 
for the revolution of World Peace and 
Undcr-standing. 


ABANISH CHANDRA DAS 

IIARADIIAN DUITA 


It is a sad comru'^ntary on the rising 
I'-ncrabon of P.eng.il that m.uiv stalwarts who 
J'. id been torch-I'oarrrs of renascent IJcngal 
a'-e fonrotteu by them. Oncsiuh forgotten 
''vure in ’he cnbusal and tdinational field 
i; Late Dr. Ahin.isii Chandra Das. Ilia services 
'!) bengal sbonhl he recounted and 
'eTneinbejed. -Mjinash t.'iiandra l.las, made 
rri.nl-. as a creative and (vitiial writer both 
in Ikrigali and Engln-h during the late 
i.iiuo-'.uh and the cirlv tvsentieth century. 
''■V'ldc Ills schol.irship was wide it was in ancient 
ndiaii hlhloiy that he reached the peak of 
bis form, 

rre-CT’dncnth a Vcdic scholar of interna¬ 
tional It .iiid ;ui orientalist of great 

aitauui'ttu, \(idia‘'h '.handra DaSj third son 
d iiUtc Hat'charan Da*, was born on 19th 
Eebriiary l u')/, u; ’laukura. After taking his 
early etiiK.aiioti bom lJanku''a, .'\binash 
Chandra jointd the Ranchi ZilU school from 
where ho pas'-cj the iinfrance examination 
m iCS.'i with credit, i'bc subsequent exainina* 


tions that he ftassed were iifthe C-dentfa 
University, F. A. and U. A (Eng. H mv ) 
for which he apprared from tiie P.itn ( cclhge 
in 1S86 and ISSS re;pectivcly. He eiUeied 
the Presidency CoHf'gc, Calcutra aid passed 
the M. A. cxarain.itinii in lijiglish in 19)59 and 
15. L. in 1891. He tapped his brilliant aca¬ 
demic career with tlie I’li, D. degree in history 
which he obtained from Caiciuta University. 

Abinash Chandra was a legular comriinitor 
to the leading English and llcngali periodicals 
from IR82. After working for sometime 
as correspondent rjf ‘I'he Indian Mirror’ and 
‘The Bengalee’ he became intensely interested 
in journalism. Naietidra Nath Sen of ‘The 
Indian Mirror’ and Surcrwlra Nath Banerjee; 
a political leader of towering stature, were 
outstanding sons of Bengal. They played a 
prominent part in shaping and guiding Abinash 
Chandra's opinion on important political, 
social and religious questions. 

The Years 1904-0G saw tjic great upheaval 
of the Swadeshi agitation. Bengal witnessed 
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a prowing political consrioii'inew duriiig the 
partition of Bengal in l'H)5. In >!itsc stor'iiy 
days, Abinaf.'s ('hai'dra ioiuej *T!ie Indian 
Mirror’ in the \car lyt'J .o, its assistant tditor 
and remained there in the same capacity 
upto 1010 It IS <o i '.'ei’.iin escci.t due to 
him (hat the paper eniovel ns prosfie'ous 
condtlion ai'd lugh r.ta{i!S. 1 le wa^ cntrn'ted 
with the f harge ■'if e'Jitmg “ The Bengalee’' 
from hh)l II.’s cj:t r'Ise in the held nf 

vcn<ijcular ionriiali'.m fivovri! to he very 
ftiiitfijl. Mrs Sv t favincln d as i’■irehly 

in 1M)^^ h*^’^l a vcr\ chror ned career. He 
had che ne#' i and u;sti»n‘im! nt editing snme 
vernacular journal like ‘Za'amtlary 
Panchayeth' ( iflO'd ), l laudha’iauik ( Ido's) 
and .'Tia!iaE.*i-< ( iOh) 1. lie wielded .* 
pon^rhil pin vvhi'h ci.aljicd him to slnpe 
and furect public upniiou in an usclul 
manner. 

Ills efowing letmraiion as a m Imlar 
a'.tritreil the ujtrte of .Mr A'diuioh 
AIooMj, rjee, who i-./in i 'lin, to (ou t)ic 

W'ork of Dr. Md • <sh diaiicli.i D.is - 

{ As lar as known to tin. wnitr ) 

Bengali 

1. Sita- ( Piose ) I 107 b. .S. 

Do ( .Yuan hdn ) Ul'.D 

3. Pala'-han- ( Novel ) HlOo. 

4. Kumari- ( ISio-rcl ) Hit) U. S. 

5. Aranyaba'-- ( Noscl ) I B. .S. 

6. Durgarani- ( Novml ) ! 33!) ,, 

7. CJatha- ( Kabya ) 1009 

8. Pravabati- ( Drama ) 1329 B. S. 

9. Sukdtha- ( .hssay ) 1300 B. S. 

10. llithopodcsh-1 .Story ) 1318 B. S. 

11 Nahar-B.iiisa I’arichaya. 

12. Gaudha Banik Yatir Prachin O 
Bartaman Itihas ( 1330 B. S.) 


Caleufta University. Dr. Abinash Chandra 
Dai joined the Calcutta University in l920., 
ilc became a professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture. As a professor of 
history, he earned a reputation which spread 
far and wide. He was I'Josely connected 
with tiie ’ Bangiya Sahitva Pari,had” and 
the ‘.Vtialic Society'. The authorities of the 
“Cnrukul University” invited him to deliver 
a course of Icftitres on vcJic India. Dr. 
Aluii tsh Ch.mdia Das 
‘.dara v'.iti S.immclana and Veda Sammelana* 
of the Ciirukul University in connection 
wuli iks silver jubilee celebration on the 16th 
Maffh 19;.7. His Rig-vedic India was 
piibli'hcd bv the Cilcutia University in 1921. 
Ills .in thev i.immim iitai w’oik, “Rig-Vedic 
< nltiio ” cat'.e oi i m 1925. He was the 
ainhoi of luauv o'her valuable books and 
lao.iogr.iphs ile r.-iiied hum the Calcutta 
Ur.iverMlviu !*JJ2. 

Dr. All'll...u (.ii.indra Das died on hth 

."s. (Il- Clln-i', i'l 


(3 < S.irii.mavyer Itibritta 

( 1.331 B. S. ) 

1 1. R.igh'ib.i'io-lia’ii-; IWu ) 

]'i. .Sahi’.v.ibodli" [ l.ssay ) 

!(). .\f lllJ'.ik I'klljiJ. 

17. I’ui.tamk (ialpa. 

Ii3. Mdhyan. Pandav. ( Diama ) 

English : 


1. Rig-Vcdic India- ( C. U. 1921, 2nd 

Edn. 1927) 

2. Rig-Vcdic Culture ( *923 ) 

3. Tlu; Vai»\’a Caste ( 1903 ) 

4. N liiar-faniily ( ) 

5. Address : ( 1027 ), 



SUQAR COOPERATIVES & CONSUMERS 


Dr. N. A. SHAH 


Indian suggar Industry has opened a new 
chapter in our economy. Up to now, the 
talk was about the Private and Public Sector ; 
but now the Co-operative Sector has come 
Into the field. 

The first Co-operative Sugar factory was 
established at Etikopak in Andhra Pradesh in 
1920s. The second one came to be established 
much later in 1950 in Maharashtra. 

With the Planning era the Government 
enacted the Industries (Development and 
Regulation ) Act, 1951 ; and the administra¬ 
tion by licensing policy on a regular basis 
began in 1952. 

Implementation of licensing policy can 
best be viewed in two periods. The first one 
covers 1952-57- During thjs period, seven 
new Co-operative factories were established. 
But after 1958, as many as 49 cooperative 
sugar factories have been established. The 
number of new factories sanctioned is 74 and 
in addition 45 existing factories have been 
permitted to expand. 

Such amazing growth of the cooperative 
sector is due to Government decision to 
promote it for the benefit of the cane grower 
by substantial financial help. 

58 such factories worked in the country 
In 1967-68. Of these, 23 are in Maharashtra, 
20 in the four Southern States and 15 in the 
rest of the country. In brief the tropical 
belt contain almost three-quarters of such 
factories working in the country. 

Their membership exceeds 341,000 and 
•hare capital exceeds Rs.37 crotes of which 
the Government contribution is about 

H*5D Ct9, 


They crushed 6.4 million tonnes of sugar¬ 
cane and manufactured 707,000 tonnes of 
sugar, i.e. 31.4 per cent of the total sugar 
produced in the country. 

Recently, the Government has announced 
that it will sanction a new factory in the 
Private Sector only if the Cooperative Sector 
is not coming forward in any particular area. 

Thus with the help of State Governments and 
Centre, the Cooperatives have beco.me a new 
vested interest and built lobbies not only in 
the States but in the Centre also. For example 
in May 1968 millowners of U.P. decided not 
to sell sugar below Rs.350 and cooperative 
factories of Maharashtra rejected tenders at 
Rs.380 per quintal. They have founded the 
National Federation of Cooperative Sugar 
Factories in India with headquarters in New 
Delhi. Its first Chairman was Dr. D.R. 
Gadgil, the present Deputy Chairman of the 
Planning Commission. 

The public is hardly concerned with the 
sector which caters to its requirements^— 
whether it Is the public or private or the 
cooperative sector. But it is vitally concerned 
with the fact that it is served at economic 
cost, i.e. cost which is nearest to c.i.f. Import 
prices. 

A look at the problem from this point 
of view reveals that the country, for nearly 
40 years, has been paying prices for sugar 
which have ranged from 2 to 10 times the 
international price. 

In recent times* the price of a kilo in the 
international market is about 50 paiae ; while 
for levy sugar we pay Rs.l«50 and for the 
market sugar about R8.2.50 per kilo. Lasi^ 
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season we had to pay for free sugar Rs.5/- or 
more for a kilo ! 

Such is the condition In a controlled 
Industry. 

The growth of the cooperative sector has 
not improved the position of the consumer. 
On the contrary, it appears to have worsened 
the position by exercising unseen pulls in the 
name of the grower. 

Financial results for 1967-68 season are 
not available at present. Before considering 
the data available, it is necessary to point out 
that financial results published by the Reserve 
Bank of India after long hibernation are 
intriguing in the extreme. 

The Reserve Bank tells us how many 
factories are working in the season. But 
when it comes to profits and losses, it men¬ 
tions the number of societies. 

For example in 1966-67. the number of 
factories working is 55 and the number of 
societies 82. It is hardly possible to find out 
how many factories are working at a profit 
or loss or breaking even. 

Thirty-two societies earned a profit of 
Rs.86 lakhs in 1966-67 ; 34 societies .made a 
loss of Rs.44l lakhs ; the remaining 16 did 
not show any profit or loss. 

Between 1960-61 and 1966-67, less than 
half the number of societies have earned 
orofits. Their profits mounted to Rs.9.40 


crores. On the other hand, total loss have , 
mounted to Rs. 15.86 crores, 1 

In addition to contributions by Statfty 
Governments to share capital, loans sanction-! 
ed by the Government and the Industrial 
Finance Corporation amounted to Rs.51.88 
crores. Outstandings stood at Rs.25.04 
crores on 31st March, 1968. The State Baiik,, 
of India had also advanced Rs.11.84 crorea 
and the outstanding amount was Rs.7.7 crotes 
on the same date. 

People must take more active interest in 
economic affairs and see that their wealth is 
not wasted by policy-makers in the supposed 
interest of small sections. The soft attitude'' 
of the Government to particular section 
and/or regions is motivated by chess-board' 
moves for retaining political power in the 
hands of some at the cost of the public. 

World over, economic policy is largely/ 
dictated by extra-economic considerations., 
Public welfare in developing countries Is 
served best by increasing production, parti*, 
cularly of daily necessities like sugar. ThIA. 
can be done only if economic criteria deter;* 
mine policies of the country. When the 
economic criteria are sacrificed to servt^- 
sectional or regional interests, then not only,', 
does the consumer suffers but also builds . 
economic strains and stresses. Under sudh. 
circumstances, democracy tends to degenerate!! 
into mobocracy. v 

* Dr. Shah is an authority on sugar induAtcy.^ 



NATIONAL INTEORATION 


PARIMAI. KUMAR BIIATTACHARYYA 


What the great Italian patriot D. AzeggHo 
observed after the uniilcation of Italv in 1861 
commands our attention “Italy is made 
and now we must make the Italian s”. Indeed, 
political emancipation Imrn die yol.e ci a 
foreign domination or reimifu'atioji ot a 
truncated country is rathe" easier tlim to 
achieve national uiuty of a country. This 
, unity is e.sscalia! for every country to fostei 
harmony and amehorurion. 1 o acliicve this 
end in a country wliere people spe.d: Jificrent 
languages, profess different rcligion.s is not 
an easy job. History teaches us that those 
who fritter away thfii energies and re¬ 
sources in internecine clash <'.r v.arfjie aie 
destined fo decay or he dc-nudislied. So. 
national un'ty is a must foi the proper growth 
of a nation and all efforts must Le dircc.ed 
towards achieving it. 

lieforc liis coming of the Biitishers inro 
power, India had never been Td.ured a.s a 
nation. Numerous large axul small kingdoms 
were scatteied all over the sub-conunent. ) he 
rulers used to frittei awa\ their encigres and 
resources in f ghting age Inst one anotlici 
The most impoitaut lesson of the Pre-bnush 
Indian history is that we could nor. offer any 
!?■ resistance unitedly to a common en'^my. If 
eWe could do so laur political history would 
have assumed a different colour. It is the 
Britishers who consolidated the whole of the 
; country into a nation. Under the hegemony 
^ of Mahatma Gandhi our struggle for indepen- 
■ <]ence had as.surned a national .stature. 




^During the Cl>me.se aggression in 1962 and 
Pakistani inroad in 1965 India as a whole 
like one man behind the government 


ro repulse the aggressors. 7 Iiese arc really 
uncuinmon events in our history. 

In iccciu yosr.s, disiuptive forces have 
again raised their ugly he.icl.s hf‘!o and tliere. 
liicyieiid to s"Vor the country to fulfil tlie 
parochial inn rests of sum .; .sflf-secking- 
people. 7'he forces which tend to disrupt 
the uniry oi the country may be dds.sifu'd as 
i,' Provincial ism (2) Linguism 

(5) Commundli.sni. 

In tlics age of science and technology 
when linn 's tidvcihng from one planer to 
anothrr, wlien tiadc and commerce have 
as.siimed an mtorfi.itiorr>l cliaraclcr it is 
fiinny tint nafrc,vv ['.ro'vii.cjalism is being 
expioiud bv some vcstc d I'.fcrcsts to achieve 
their sdtish ends at the co.-'l of lire btoadcr 
interests of the •counity. If u man of a 
p.nLciiljt state is not alJo'.ved to .stay in 
finothcr state for business or employment 
purpoacs, national unity cannot be acineved. 

VC iidl will be the pnght of the people of 
Assam il A.ssam does not allow specialists oi 
odic‘ states to work ui fici hospiluls when she 
badly needs tJiern. if As.sam is excliLsively 
for the As.samese, Bengal is only for the 
1 Bengalees, Maharastra is for none but the 
Mdliarastriaus then we will cease to live in 
this Wide woild. 

What harm linguism can do can he 
witne.ssed from the wanton massacre during 
the ‘Drive away the Bangale^.s’ or ‘Bangal 
Kheda* movement in Assam in 1960. For the 
proper growth of a nation there should not 
be any bar in movement and settlement of 
people. Employment opportunities should 




I'em^ open 6vet tW ^ tiift 

light [Mtrsoia m»y get the rjtghe'job* 

Mea, tat g«»erai, U very eendtlve abovrt 
his own community. Communal clashes 
spark off vety easily in a Ckiuntry where 
'people profess different religions, sjpeak 
In different languages and are wedded to 
different rituals and customs. 

The bond of reii^on is very strong and 
that can be illustrated from our neighbour 
Pakistan. Ibere is no affinity between the 
Mu^ims of East Pakistan and those of West 
Pakistan except religion but this oneness of 
religion has brought them together under the 
cosmos of one country. The riots between 
the Hindus and the Muslims ate sad 
commentaries in the annals of India and 
Pakistan. The clashes between the'whites and 
the non-whites in the U.S.A., South Africa 
and Rhodesia have figured prominently many 
a time in world news. During the British 
regime many riots between the Hindus and 
the Muslims were engineered on purpose by 
the British Government to serve their own 
Interests; but now there exist some people 
or parties who are always on the look-out for 
opportunities to foment clashes between two 
sections or groups. So, strict vigilance must 
be maintained to guard against the subver¬ 
sive activities of such people and parties. 

Our outlook must be broad and national 
but It is a pity that in recent vcars there has 
come into existence some parties or forces 
who think only in terms of narrow outlook. 
The starting of many *senas' here and there 
are a menace to the consolidation of the 
country. Parties like D.M.K., Akali Dal, 
Hindu Mahasabha, Muslim league etc. have 
also no widely nadonal outlook. They think 
and work not for all but for a section of the 
country. Their activities are ouqucstionably 
not in coivfonnity with the tenor of secular 
or United India. The Srinagar Session of 
the National Integration Council held in June 
I96dhsd rightly called on the political patties 
to dlscpura^ ‘^Communal ill will and regio¬ 
nal atamowties and mobilise constructive 
focciM Ih ‘ the cause of national unity and 
acdidarity.'* 



one*# outlook m. mkw odu t 

^ consdouauess. Mueated men ndt * 
misled bt selNa keadets % Me 
aggrandisement. So all attempia^mhnt . 
made vigorously for mass ^ucatiim all 
the country. The mftuenee 
consolidadng different provincus tato % iloi^ 
whole is no mean at^evetnenc. 

EoglMh that welauncnedTi^it India rhot^ 
ment. English widened our t^onk 
helped achieve tater^provinchu Oud, 
Now many statta are clamomidg Itar' ^ 
dominance of the regiontd langda^ i ' 
cost of English. This reglonalkini has 
considerably eroding the unity Of ‘ 
Leaders of the country should |dve 
serious thoughts whether they will be able 
retain national Integrity py lowerimi 
importance of English. , 

In recent years some States - 
been either bifurcated re*oamed on* < . 
basis of linguism as Bombay, fhe PtalBil 
Madras etc. Movements are also going 
some other states for the formaoon 
separate states and th«ee agitations, ate hi 
to assume such vehemence that Cold., 
India may have no other alternative ta ^ 
but to concede to these demands. 
nately we have not seen any such agltStlotij 
any part of India which voices against t 
disintegration of India for the conveoteiKd^ 
one state or party or a section of the peoi 
putting the question of all-India interes^f 
cold storage. If these agitations 
separate states on sundry grounds are 
stopped the map df India may substspda^ 
differ from that whi^ is brf^ore us ta'd;ay..**4*’ 

Eventually, It is urgently needed *ii|l 
develop tn ourselves a sense that this 
is ours dcsjblte Ua numerous shoctcdmm||^ 
and It is our bounden duty to contr{jbi|tdj 
what we can for its mtegrtty. If such 
emotional upsurge takes place 
masses the country is oesttacd to r; 
steady headway trampling down 
the disruptive focces that are 
everywhere. 



CASE STUDY OF A YOUTH CLUB* 


M. K. SETHURAO & R. SAMIULLAH 


Introduction: 

No wonder that every one agrees that if a 
plant has to be given a proper shape, the 
right time to train it is when it is tender. 
It is equally true that the well-being and 
healthy growth of a plant depends mainly 
on the gardener, who ought to have the 
knowledge and ability to take necessary and 
timely care of it. The analogy can be 
justifiably extended to the care of youth. 
It is youth that form the cream of a nation, 
and on the ability of leaders depends the 
fruitful growth of the youth into a body 
of citizens fit in all respects—physically, 
morally, economically, and intellectually. This 
is very much true with reference to the 
large chunk of rural youth population in India 
which happens to be a very potential source 
for the country’s all-round development. 

An ambitious nation-wide programme for 
the jirosperity, and progress of our young 
men and women of rural areas was thought 
of and undertaken for the first time in India 
in October, 1952 with the initiation of the 
Community Development Programme. Youth 
clubs have been organised as a part of this 
programme. Obviously, the responsibilities, 
mainly lie in the hands of the Village 
Panchayat Samitics and adult leaders for 
the organization. 

The purpose of the present study was to 
invratigatc the working of the Youth Club 
Oiganization, its success or failure, in a 
progressive Indian village. 


Objectives: 

The objectives of the study were : 

■fl) To find out the working of Youth Club 
in a progressive village of an N. E. 
S. Block. 

(2) To know the personal, socio-economic 
and educational factors that are 
responsible for the failure or the succss 
of tlic Youth Club, keeping in view 
the objectives laid down for the 
Youth Club, 

(3) To investigate the reasons for the 
decline or success of the Youth Club 
activities in a village situation which 
would help in promoting the Youth 
activities in Community Development 
Programme in a purposeful way. 

Methodology: 

A Youth Club in a progressive village in 
Dharwar Block of Mysore State was selected 
on the basis of the judgement of the Block 
Development Officer and his Extension .Staff, 
Pilot study was undertaken to know the 
back-ground reasons responsible for the 
Youth Club in the village. 

Rospondeots 

All the office bearers of the Youth Club 
and members, adult leaders in the village, 
gramsevaks and other officials were included 
as respondents in the study. 

Data collection 

Case study approach was adopted fot the 
information collection. Theirespondehts were 





m 


ifttervicwed with a schedule consisting of 
open«ended as well as probing questions 
related to different objectives of the study. 
The conclusions were arrived at after pooling 
the information collected and subsequent 
analysis. 

Setting of the village : 

The village selected for the study was 
Uppinabetageri, 12 miles from Dharwar, a 
district head quarters in Mysore State. 

The population of Uppitidbetagcri was 
5,838 consisting of 572 agricultural families. 
The total area under cultivation, is 5,82l acres 
and the major crops grown arc jowar both 
local and the hybrid variety, cotton, wheat, 
groundnut, tur and a few vegetables. The 
village is situated in the transitional zone of 
Mysore State where the rainfall is about 25*30” 
annually. A large portion of the area under 
cultivation lies under rain-fed condition. 
The basis of their economy is crop cultivation 
and small scale industries like spinning and 
weaving, with both hand-lootns and power 
looms. The village basic institutions like 
V. P. C. and Co-operative societies arc 
working well and the activities are satisfactory. 
The village has both Second-iry and Higher 
Secondary Schools and the literary percentage 
is approximately 40. The village is connected 
with a net-work of roads, both puckka and 
kacha. State Transport buses ply frequently 
from and to Dharwar, A Post-office with 
a phonogram attached is in operation. 
Electricity, has provided opportunity for a 
large number of radio sets in the village. 
There is a primary health unit, a veterinary 
dispensary and there are private medical 
practitioners. The villagers had taken up 
cultivation of hybrid jowar on a considerable 
scale in 1967-68. On the whole by all conside¬ 
rations the village has been classified as a 
progt^ve village. 


Youth Club: 

The Yuvak Mandal was started on October 
28, 1959 with a membership of 29 youths 
between the ages of 16 and 25 years, the 
office bearers being the President, Vice-Presi¬ 
dent , Cliairraan, Secretary and Treasurer. 

It is surprising to note that no activities 
were undertaken till 1963. But in 1964 some 
group activities were started. Tree planting 
and crop cultivation demonstrations were 
undertaken. Reading room and library 
facilities were also provided. Adult literacy 
classes were opened. Dramas were staged 
and bhajans were arranged. Sports and tours 
were also arranged. Among the individual 
activities compost making, calf rearing, kitchen 
gardening etc., were taken up. However 
the existing youth club virtually stopped 
working in 1965, and became dormant. 

On February 29, 1969 the Youth Club was 
re-established and rejuvenated by an young 
and enthusiastic educated man with the 
encouragement given by a newly posted 
Gramsevak and tlie Village Panchayat 
Chairman. The new club started with a 
President, Vice-Pi'csident, Chairman, Treasurer 
and Secretary The total members were 60, 
their ages ranging from 16-25 years. They 
undertook some group activities like social 
service, repairing of roads, school buildings 
and drinking water wells, agricultural activi¬ 
ties like compost-making, demonstration, 
recreational activities hke sports; dramas and 
Bhajans and Social activities like visits and 
picnics. In addition’ reading room and library , 
facilities were also created. 

Among the individual activities poultry - 
and bee-keeping, groundnut and sugarcane¬ 
growing, demonstration on Hybrid Maize and 
Jowar, and Mexican wheat were taken up. 
Both individual and group projects were 
varied. 
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Conclu&ion of the case study : 

The rf)31oAvinf*, conclusions have been drawn 
rcgardini; Ixiih negative aiul positive i. e. 
success and (icclinc aspects of the Youth Club 
under study. 

Reasons for decline - 

(1) Youth club was started as a status 
symbol t*» represent only a section 
of the youth population of the 
village. 

( 2) Motivation for difteretit activities 
was lacking from the leadership. 

( 3 ) Gramsevak was not in a position to 
give ell'Cctivc guidance in (Jeveloping 
different group and individual 
projet ts. 

( 4 ) There was no dynamie adult leader 
assoeiateil with the youth ciuh, 

( 5 ) I'hcie was no alternate youth leadcis 
in the particular group to take 
charge of llic iirfivitics soon after 
the leader responsible left the scene. 

f 6 ) Mctnltcrship renewal was poor as 
the leader and the followers 
siimiliani ously left the village to 
work elsewhere. 

Reasons for the rejuvenation and 
success of the club : 

( 1 ) Aosociatiori of the Panchayat 
Chairman as the adult leader, 

( 2 ) Getting together of both the groups. 

( 3 ) Greater representation of the 
different age groups of the youth 
providing for alternate leadership. 

( 4 ) Dynamic .and versatile vice-president, 

( 5 ) Different Gramsevak with personal 
interest in Youth Club work. 

( 6 ) Varierl group projects. 

(7) General awakening in the village 
with the advent of the iiigh yielding 
varieties programme. 

It is surprising to note that the youth Club 


was not functioning effectively for five years 
after inaugutvation and started declining after 
carrying on some activities fi>r a couple of 
years. This dearly brings out the fact that’ 
unless the youth t lull functions as a represen- 
taiive of the entire youth population of the 
village with definite objectives and systematic 
procedure backed up by adult loader it may 
end in failure. The auliiors like to suggest 
that while promoting youth dub activities 
in the Community Development piogrammes, 
it Ls dcslr.djle to give .'ittention to tram alter¬ 
nate Ic.idrTS and to indudr piojccls fitting into 
popular agriiidlural prodnrii'in aiul otlier 
organizations and arluit iradeis in the village 
and gramsevaks siionkl play a key role in the 
successful functioning of tlie youth <'.Inb. 
However, rhe aiillioM also fed that detidled 
studies in the area of interest and picference 
of projects by different catcgoiie' '>t tbi, rural 
youtJi are needed to place the programme on 
a sound fooring. 
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INFLUENCES ON TAGORE 


( ^ Review of the Tagore Endowment Lecture at the University of Madras ) 


Dr. Nagaraja Rao inailc a clear and com¬ 
prehensive Mitvey of die \'aiic!.y of inlluencts 
which moulded Tagore. Two 
influences- -the 'i'ime Spirit and iiul.'vklital 
pcrsoiiaIi(ies and fow'.es -.irtcd nn Tagore. His 
hislorv is a rec ord of the development of a 
sensitive soul. Bengal, in ihf late 18th eeiifury 
and tiirongh the I9tli w'as a meeting ground 
of the liast and tin; We-t. I'he age was at 
once an age of promise and conllict. The 
traditiotial idi;as of the East clashed with the 
ne\'/ European tiiiUght. The situation 
provoked ihice difl’ercrit reactions. The first 
w;t.s the (trthoJox, anti-West attitude. The 
sccoHii was an unquestioning acceptance ''f the 
Western ways of life and thought at the espense 
of native culture, rhose, who betrayed tiie 
second attitude, were rarru-d away by the 
external matks of foreign civili/.auon .tnd 
sulh-rcd from cultural alicnnliuti in the land of 
their origin. The third attitude w.is a cr.m- 
promisc betwt'cn these two extremes. Tagt.re 
bclongi-d to a creative minority of iitdividuiils, 
who attempted a synthesis rif E.istern idcaJ.s 
and Western values. While they did not submit 
to the doniinatitui of Wcstirn culture, they 
were alive to the defects in the Indian Society. 
These were the btiildcns of the new India. 

The chief of the pioneers c>f the Indian 
Renaissance was Raja Ram Mohan Roy. From 
him, Tagore understcaid the dynamism of 
Hindu culture and gave it shape. Roy has 
been acclaimed as Tagore’s “spiritual 
progenitor”. With the de.ath of Roy, the 
mantle of cultural leadership fell on Tagore’? 
father. Tagore was born in a family in which 


affluence was combined with talent and 
literary tradition. He inherited from his 
father a composite cuUurc, which included 
Sufism ami Hinduhin. Another significant 
inlliience was BankJm Chandra Chatterjee, 
whftsc main effort was the revival i«f the glory 
of the ancient Indian culture. In Maharashtra, 
the iccfrit was exclusively on tire rejuvenation 
of Himlu culture, when as in Bengal, the 
Renaissance was bioad-hased, catholic and. 
tolerant. 

Tlie lipanishads, Buddhism, the classical 
Sanskrit poe.t.s, t!w English Romalic poets; the 
Vriislio avife pot ts. ih'- S.dnt Singers and Sufism 
were dit other \ii.d iellneiices to be assimilated 
and integrated bv 'i'.igorc. The Upanishads 
cast a ,spoil on him .md formed his spiritual 
nouiisluiunt. The study of the Upankshads 
bred in Imn the practice of meditation and love 
of the Ashram and Tapovana. Religitm, he 
tcaii'.cd, is at! intensely felt personal experience. 
It is a revclaiion and iiot aiguniciit or exposi¬ 
tion. d'agorc lost himself in the mood of 
my.stic exalfalion resulting froiri his communion 
with the Supreme Reality, which Jias manifold 
majtifestations, The spirit of reason and 
compassion, eusluJned in the Buddhist thought, 
fascinated him. I’he \^aishnava poets taught 
him licit man and Cod belong to each oihcr 
and tliat God uccrb man more than man needs 
God. I'iic appeal of |]»c classical Sanskrit 
pool?, Vyasa, Valnuki and Kalidasa was 
inc.seapablc. I'ai^ofc juvserved an unflincliing, 
loving loyalily to Bengali, whiih teas his 
medium to embody the vision, thouglus and 
ideah, which sustained him, —S. Jagadisan 



CENTRE-STATE REtATrON SINCE 1967 i 
A STUDY OF SOME THORNY ISSUES 

anant ram 


Nbw Situation 

Centre-Stafo frictions or differt'nces are 
hy no means, a new developnsent in India. 
They were more often than not quite cons¬ 
picuous even when the Congress bad been in 
power in almost all the States before the 
fourth general elections. However, until 
1967, with practically all the States 
under the Congresa rule, it was not difficult 
to resolve conflicts at party level Besides, 
controversial is,«uc-8 were often resolved at a 
'personal level too, depending upon the 
personalities involved. For instance, the late 
Dr. B. C. Roy, the then Chief Minibter of 
West Bengal, with direct access to the ^ate Mr. 
Nehru, could get thing done wUhoiii even a 
reference to the Partv. And as such, the 
federal structure, as envisaged in our cons¬ 
titution wao hardly ever put to unnecessary 
strain. This, however, does not hold good 
any more. The emergence of non-Congress 
governments in a number of states after the 
1967 general elections as also the recent mid¬ 
term poll has altered the entire context. 
Frictions, whatever the reason, invariably 
take a political colour giving birth to 
unnecessary suspicions and distrust, the 
Centre usually coming under the charge of a 
deliberate bias against non-Congress govern- 
noents. 

ip the abov<e context the problem of 


Centre-State relations, which did not acquire 
serious impertance before 19(57 because of 
Congicfes governments both at the Centre and 
the states, since the last general elections, 
has become a major issue. “Conflicts 
between iho Centre and states,” points out 
Mr. K. Siibba Rao, the former Chief Justice 
of India, “arose as a consequence of different 
parties coining into powers in Centre and the 
States. While the Centre, in the hands of 
the party which had al) idong ruled in all the 
States, wanted to treat the States aa subordi¬ 
nate b-)dice ‘ as before,” the states wanted to 
have their relations with the Centre in the 
cons itutional framework.”(l) 

The non Congress governments often 
complain of the rigid and unhelpful attitude 
of the Central government in financial 
matters, which, according to them, ia in sharp 
contrast to the great flexibility shown in the 
past to the States when they were run by the 
same party in New Delhi. Many States 
governments feel that in the matter of 
planning India is fast becoming a unitary 
government and they naturally do not like it. 
Again, some States have been complaining 
of the refusal of Central assistaace to meel 
the demands of State goveraaeuts* employeee 
for higher dearnew allowance at the ceotral 
rates. Still another oomplaiot relates to th# 
rejection of State l?h»a Hlbii^|io| ] 
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foddgraias even beyond the Central eommit- 
tnent. The most plausible theory advanced 
by them is that a Congress-ruled Centre is 
determined to embarrass and dislodge the 
non-Congress state governments. 

In the above context, it would, therefore, 
be quite unrealistic to ignore this altered 
political situation of post election period, if 
the Issue of centre-state relations is to be 
viewed in correct perspective. This new 
situation is, however, not something unes- 
pec'cd. In a country of India’s size and 
linguistic and religious diversities, it was not 
to be expected that the political complexion 
of the State governments would be uniform. 
And it was nothing but a lucky historical 
accident that the Congress had two decades 
of virtually monopolistic hold over the entire 
country. This is unlikely to recur. Both 
Congress and non-Congress govemments 
should face up to this new situation. 

Issinss OF CONTKOVKRSY 

It is in this context of the changed politi¬ 
cal situation that the centre-state relations 
have assumed an agonising character. The 
agonising character of Union-States relations 
have developed on a number of subjects. To 
mention the most important of them, the 
Centre-State controversy in the financial 
field, the controversy on Governor’s powers 
and position (in non-Congtess States ), the 
controversy on the deployment of central 
reserve police, controversy on language 
policy, and other miscellaneous issues, such 
as cy«r (be creation df more Ail India 
Seryioea hnd the demand for setting up of an 
late^3tate ^poaficit nodex Article 2Q6 of the 


Constitution, are some of the subjects respon* 
Bible for strained relations between the 
Centre and the Staitea, in recent times. 

COSTROVBBSY OVER FfSCAI. MAtTRRs 

The real strain on Centre-Statea relation* 
arises not so much from peripheral political 
and constitutional issues, as from the funda¬ 
mental desire of the States to have maximum 
autonomy in matters of finance and planning. 
Uptll 11M)7 with practically all the States 
under Congrosa rule, this desire remained 
snppreRsed, but after the fourth general 
elections, many state governments, including 
those controlled by the Congress, have 
strongly been feeling that In matters of 
finance and planning India is fast becoming- 
a unitary government and this suspicion ha* 
contributed to a large exlcnt, in giving birth 
to a controversy between the Centre and the 
States; particularly those ruled by non-' 
Congress governments, have been complain¬ 
ing about alleged Central discriminatiou 
in allocation of funds for plan periods and 
they have been constantly demanding motu 
financial allocation of funds from the central 
divisible pool and have even demanded the 
revision of constitutional provisions concern¬ 
ing the allocation of financial resource* 
between the Centre and the States. There 
has been fundamental differences in approach 
to the fourth plan between the centre and 
some of the non-Congress state government*. 
The differences in approach to the fourth plan 
as between the centre and the state goveru-. 
ments of West Bengal, iCerala and Tamil 
Nadu were expressed at the meeting of the 
National Development Council, held In New 
D*lhi, in April this year and explained 
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on at soparal^ pirsis (’onfereac«P, bj? tbe Chief 
Ministers of thf>s« 

a pros'! orofiironno in Ntnv 
Pi-1hioii April 20, I0(i9, Mr. Ajoy Molchorjof, 
M’Jiiv'er oi WV-t {Jrnwa! and tuoi 
Pf’P'ity Minister, Air. .lyoli UahU saifi : 

“a Hii^'drostion nitiO'' tt lh» tir.'ifl. of tho 
fourth p'a*. ■ihonhi ho rr!,’,.i,si<if'roil find Ewnno 
biK f'h!iri£;f-s mad > 'u h before pJacii.'i' it before 
the l\«r'ia.oo)if. bat ii'o ■ dni is.'t 

Roent to WMit flu* ^d(^■i. 11>^ 

-‘lea the hi'0,r, Co'. 
repo sontafiv'*'. look tho ♦!>'t tfieni 

could b'’ O'* furtiipr postj-cfK numt and tl’-at 
the Dralt sboubi si** iv v'H'- hof T** t'u' 

Parbarnf rjt. So if fv-udd bo rre^.entod ;;e a 
wajorify dofiiruuil.”^ !‘J M S Nan.boo- 

drij>ed, (.’hiof Miuisti i of J\, rols, s^iUed at ao 

paiM'-r v;otil('rr*)(.u, that tie had a 

C?omn)'S'’ion of NPt' to t'*' <»»io rJ <• e 
qut-dt II of di rribntioa </f p .u c .nod 
rcaourcts between the (’fciAre i! tlj<‘ 
StatesAc-rordiojr to him. 
rethaikiiio (d the u itioiia'. w' furo 

Rsuy if tJiP ria‘ioii iMd to i>o ahead ecoi.otui- 
Ciiii'* “It t!i,' uum I)'\ >oopij,eiit < 
umaot whiit it wa* PurpOKfO to bi' h a tbd 
jMr. Samir "drip.'h “(ht- Xatc*- wmi- si'^o 
entitled to lo.dt int- th« incomr; stid exje d,- 
tore ol the ('rntre ju^t as the Jatl<v vsas 
rntitifd to look ii to th.e piritioii in the Staves 
ill th"-* rt’f/nui. 'lAJr. M, Kui'jjiani-ih'j 
Tamil Nnd.u thud Mhdster ba- al'obe-n 
advccatu.® ih’ re-e lot nr.re powma for 
fitate-i bv .^syinjr that the eeiitre ‘ihouid only 
retain the defence, foreign aflairs and 
cotnminnc^lioiis and traiistcr nil other 
subjects to the oiif«stitiier,S States of tho , 
Union. .sddres'-i;,f< a Presa Conference in 
NtiW Delhi, on March 17, PJtiM, he said that 


he w.as considering consstituting a OouiBiiafiioti 
of educationists, retired jiidgc*! and legal 
cyptirts to flxnnnue “how tar wc can amend 
tilt (/'OsHtitution to give more powers to the 
Siiito'....\Ve will consult bath Congress and 
n'ju-t .’o'lgress g<n'crnincnt.s on the question 
of amciiding the Conedtntion. Th« Centro 
sh.tuld h<^ imppv t;i pirf with some of their 
[H'W'u'i .1 tie IStoitie, li'*we’/«r, 
xigr "d • h il T’le ind'.i'. .nu-t b« strong 

tile I'ljlv oi the f'O'ini.y . U'lt !)■' pro'cu'v'- 
ed. K'pivii;'; t*' q.'^tlon hi* 

g irei imo.st •'aiyv-.tt d (bi- \V 'st itf. ^,,1 ('hii*f 
Mb' f -', Al '. Aj'.y Miik ". ri-‘c’^ «(,gge.itisin 
that nO'.-(\>.'or,>-j gevco' at.ile ? hould joi-itly 
clrinuid iVi'Hejit di i,i: f’t tre-,S‘..th nla- 
li('!■;. Mr. K:>,: aiijl i.-ii’: ^ id that it W.'.s a 
v.'f; iX lod K!(y 1/ Mr. .'^u-.iUarayya, 

till, C P. 'M) whil'' if’/iAes'^ing a large 

ga luring in t .-i.ojti.a on l!>(i0, 

made ,v ni^nX'o' that of flic ccnlrd n vonuis 
70 prr cont should be di^tributid among tho 
Si t.rt lied the thntre’s himnciiti bui'den 
^h<lul^l bii reduced by cut (u the deiei'ce 
exi *' '.iltin’.7 

Leading and dutingui'died jurists, states- 
nieo m d n.it oruil leaders h.-ive often been 
f'Xrrr -siog {heir aiuii fy omt this controvor- 

i'>si?e and some of them have also been 
n:,»hing epri'ain suggci'tne.m f(,r iriiproviug'thft 
det'^nerating Ccture 8tafe financial rolafiona. 
The former diteclo** of the Indian Tnwtitute 
of Public Administration, Dr. V.K.N. Meaou, 
while inaugurating a two-week seminar on 
“Union State Xiolation” in Simla oa May 19, 
lidiO, euggeated that greater finanoial 
reeonrcee for the States coUld be considai^d 
and eome economy coaid p^erhape bei effect^ 
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•t the centre by redaotioa in the size and 
work of the tJaioo Ministrieis to the 
coDcurzeut eubjects.S Mr. K. Subba Rao, 
. former Chief Justioo of India, while epoakiag 
on the conflict between the Centre and the 
Stall t), at a meeting organized by the Tripli* 
cane Academy, in Madras, on February 28, 
19C9, suggested the appointment of a high 
power financial body to cnusider the alloca¬ 
tion of finances between the Centre and the 
States under the Constitutiom He also 
suggested an amendment which would enable 
the States to discharge their duties as expec¬ 
ted under the Constitution.^ While stressing 
the need for a close review of the entire 
Centre-State relations, Sarvodaya leader, 
Mr J. P. Narayan, suggested the constitution 
of a permanent commiHsicn for continuous 
review of financial position of the state 
governments The Commission according to 
him should have before it, “clear cut 
principles” regarding the basis of allocation 
of funds to States from the central divisible 
pool.^o Addressing a meeting of the Hindus¬ 
tan Chamber of Commerce (in June this 
year ) emphasized the need for a reorientation 
of the concept of planning in the country to 
suit the changed circumstances and condi¬ 
tions and urged that under the new arrange¬ 
ment, the States dependence on the Centre 
should be considerably reduced and they 
should be free to revise resources on their 
own and carry out even big Bcbemes.^* 

What is called for is the need to give 
seriona thought to all these suggestions and 
then evolve some forniola aiming at retaining 
the centre as strong and making the states 
Hob 1^ delegating to the latter more funds 
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and freedom to use them according to their 
needs. It may, however, be added lliat while 
eilorts should be made to correct regional 
imbalances, the development of progressive 
states should not be arrested for other parts 
of the country to each up with them. II is 
encouraging that the Fifth Finance 
Commission in its interim report has 
recommended certain changes in the principles 
governing the distribution among the States 
of net proceeds of estate duty and of the' 
grants made to the States in lieu of tiie 
repealed tax on railway passenger fares. In 
regard to estate duty both location of the 
property and the population of the State have 
been considered for working out a revised 
percentage of distribution. Similarly in 
regard to the grants to States in lieu of the 
repealed tax on passenger fares the intensity 
of traffic in particular zones has blso been 
taken into account while determining the 
distribution of grants among the States. 

The Offii’e of the Goveknok—Anotueb 
Sdukceof hnuTioN 

The controversy over the position and 
powers of the Governor is yet another factor 
which has greatly shaped the Centre-Stats 
relations in recent years. Jo the by-gone 
days of Congress monopoly, the Governors, 
being nominees of the same party, felt no 
difficulty with the State Ministries. How¬ 
ever, in those days also the Governors were 
subservient to the State Ministries. Asa 
matter of fact the Congress has devalued the 
office of the Governor *n the past twOi 
decades by treating it as a '*gilded sinecure” 
for Congress Party rejects. The hou Coogresa 
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Miuistries are no lesa keen than their 
predecessors to make the Governors Subser¬ 
vient to themelves. Thus a number of 
States, especially where the Governors have 
been under etraiu from shifting and fickle 
political loyalities, the Governors were 
denounced as ‘partisan pedlar’, as in Kerala 
by Shri A.K. Gopalao, and even demand for 
recall of Governor was made, as in West 
Bengal by Shri Jnyti Basn. With the end of 
Congress rule in a number of States the Union 
Government suddenly started talking of the 
useful and constructive role of the Governors 
in the changed context. But the unhappy 
tradition of two decades cannot be broken 
overnight. 

The working of Governors in non- 
Congress States has shown that retired civil 
servants rather than Publicmcn or retired 
politicians are more acceptable to non-congress 
States, which is exactly the revtrse of what 
used to happen in the hey day of the Congress. 
Many non-Congress states have in recent 
years, been demanding a change in the mode 
of appointment of state governor and there 
has been a considerable difference of opinion 
on his powers and position. The Kerala 
Chief Minister, Mr. E. M. S. Namboodiripad 
in a statement Issued on February 27, 19( 9, 
in Trivendrum said that he would request the 
Prime Minister to consider whether the mode 
of appointment of Governors did not 
requro re-examination in the context of new 
po!itic4l set up.>'^ Addressing a large 
gathering held at the Brigade Parade ground 
iu Calcutta in the first week of March this 
year the C. P. I. (M) leader, Mr. 
Sandarayya demanded that the State Gover¬ 


nors should be elected by the State Assem¬ 
blies for fixed periods and function as 
constitutional heads. 

The Administrative Reforms Commission’s 
in its latest report deals with this contro¬ 
versial issue. On the choice of a Governor 
of a state and his functions, the Commisiion’s 
recomineudatioiis arc by and large sound. 
The Commission was of the view that theoflico 
of the Governor should not bo a ‘sinecure’ 
for rewarding political loy.iilties and tlrit no 
attempt should be madt' to impose an unwel¬ 
come Governor. !t is worth noting 
. that the Commission has commended 
the practice of c-nisultation with the 
State Government before a Governor is 
appointed. “To deliberately select as Gover¬ 
nor a person who is u.-t acerpiabie to the 
Chief Minister would not be a promising 
start,” says the report. 

On the many contentious issues ol the 
Governor’s relations with the State Executive 
and Legislatures that earlier arose in West 
Bengal and Punjab the views of the Commi¬ 
ssion seem to be confuniog and unrealistic, 
and are byoadly those that have been urged 
on behalf of the Ccnlre and approved by the 
Supreme Court. The Commission has 
suggested that an attempt should be made to 
evolve certain “guidelines” for the exercise 
of discretionary powers given to him by the 
Constitution to preserve and protect demo¬ 
cratic values. These ‘guidelines’, according 
to the Commission, should be'framed by the 
Inter-State Council provided for in the 
Constitution, they should be issued {u the 
name of the President and placed before the 
Parliament.. it is however, doubtful ithetbec 
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al! tbiR give the giii^’droes the necessary 
Biibsiance and force in the event of a crisis. 

Again, it is arguable that discietionary 
p'nwerij exercised in accordance with the 
predelcriniued riortuR would cease to be 
discretionary. The Go‘.»stilution, as the AKC 
report points out, lays down that the 
Governor is the sole judge of what does or 
does not fall within the area of discretion 
and Ids judgement in this sphere cannot bo 
failed iido (jn<‘''Jion by any authority. Nor 
has the Govinnor any instrmnont of inetruc- 
tinni to cooform t(». Nevertheless, in the 
Altf'i eiov, ih'TC I'Cctr's to be no reasons 
why egreid giiidelJnea b.Hsed on general 
^ctepHt.o'* should not be formulated and 
f b.fTved There may be no objection for any 
ai'KiJigcnn-nt bas.'d on agreoraent, but an 
tfgM'i judit width seeks to bind the hands of 
the 01 in exercising what are specified 

as (iiircretionary pj'.'tfcrr' may break down in 
the period ol stress and no arrangement 
which is not durable enough for an emer- 
penev w^uid be woilhwhile. 

The O'lniLifihion says that a ministry 
wld^h is dcfda'ed in the AsKenibly on a major 
issue must resign, hut if for valid reasons 
the Chief Minister feeip that an appeal to the 
electorate in called for, he must be free to 
advise the Governor accoidingly. On the 
other hand, the Governor must be free to 
exercise bis disercliorary powers. The 
Comndssion biigpests that where a major 
policy issue is involved, the Governor should 
accept the adyice to hold fresh ejections ; in 
other cases, he should use hie discretion 
and decide ynhether he should or should not 
accept the Chief Minister’s advice. This is 
hardly satisfactory. Differences may arise 

even on whether an issue is major or not, 
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The ARC has also not been able to 
suggest a suitable solution of such contro¬ 
versial issues as the Governor’s power to 
dissolve the Assembly.' This power partly 
falls within bis discretion and partly Zwitb in 
Chief Minister’s right to recommend. This had 
led to conflict in one or two cases. A sugges¬ 
tion that once a Chief Minister is in office, 
the Governor should normally go by his 
advice, beems to bo a balanced view in the 
present context. If the Chief Minister 
suggests the dissolution of the Legislature, 
as some outgoing Chief Ministers have doue, 
the Governor should whenever possible 
accept the advice unless there arc very 
strong reasons to disregard it. Otherwise 
the chances are that he would unnecessarily 
get dragged into politics. The Centre may 
take the view that there is nothing in the 
Constitution to bar the Governor fron. 
exercising his discretion, but even if this: 
stand is not always contrary to the latter of 
the Constitution, it is not in keeping with its 
spirit. 

Left to the Law Ministry, the Governor 
will be allowed to have even more powers 
than none. In a note prepared from the 
Cabinet the Law Ministry has argued that 
in the matter of reserviug bills for the assent 
of the President, the Governor could, by 
and large, act on his own discretion. This 
may unnecessarily complicate matters. In 
all cascH, except those falling in the scope of 
Article 200 of the Constitution, the 
Governor should generally act only on the 
advice of his Council of Ministers. Article 
200 of the Constitution requires the 
Governor to reserve for consideration of th© 
President only such a Bill which in his 
opinion wouId/‘if it became law, so derogate 
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tsom the powen of the High Court aa to 
endanger the position which that Court is by 
thie Constitution designed to Even 

if the Governor has the discretionary power 
to refer certain Bills to the Centre, he would 
do well to at least to consultthe State Ministry 
before doing so. Now Delhi should have 
encouraged such a procedure. The Law 
Ministry’s advice to act on his own will only 
result in hampering cooperative working. 

C R P 

The deployment of Central Reserve 
Police in various States is another source of 
friction between the Centre and the Units. 
There has been much understandable irrita¬ 
tion in many States ( particularly in Kerala 
and West Bengal ) over the functioning of 
CRP. Assam is also stated to have a bitter 
experience of the brutal behaviour of some 
CRP men, Kerala had felt that the inter- 
vention of CRP was unwarranted in some 
important cases. In West Bengal the CRP 
was allegsd to havs attacked tlie Durgapur 
Security Force, In June this year, the 
Punjab Government, whose attitude to the 
CRP, bears a striking resemblance to West 
Bengal’s, asked the Centre to withdraw 
Central Reserve Police units from the States 
on the plea that the preseuce of the Central 
Reserve Police merely served as an irritant 
to Centre-State relations. These Incidents 
only serve to worsen the already strained 
. Centre-State relations. The States seem to 
hitye gained the impression that the CRP is 
. A device to curtail the States’ autonomy. 

, The CRP, now forty-four battajttons 
s^eng is a pre-consUtution creatnret having 


been born as a result of the Central Raerve 
Police Force Act, 1949. Though the 
Constitution made uo mention of police, 
powers for the Union government, jurists 
have no doubt the CRP is legal. For, first, 
the Centro gets^ all the ‘‘residuary” powers 
under the Constitution,^^ Secondly, it has 
been given the duty - under Article 355 to 
protect every State from ''internal 
disturbance.”^® 

But iu practice the functioning of the 
CRP in Bi^y State without the State govern¬ 
ment’s active cooperation can be pretty 
difficult. In the first place, law and order 
being the exclusive preserve of the States, 
the CRP has no power to detain anybody; 
all it can do is to do the hatchet work as it 
did at l)argapur. Jf it arrests anybody, it 
has to hand him over forthwith to the State 
police and if the State police let the arrested 
man go, there is little the CRP cao do. 

Advocates of the C entre’s powers, 
however, cite, two constitutional provisions 
to assert that the State police is bound to 
pursue the case against the men indicted by 
CRP. The first of these provisions is Article 
256, which lays down that “the executive 
power of every State shall be so exercised 
aa to ensure compliance with laws of Parliii.- 
meut^^ The aeoend ia Article 257, which 
says that “the executive" power of eveiy 
State shall be so exercised as net to 
impede or jvejudice the ex;eroiee cf 

the executive power of the tJnion."^® ^ 
the time of the Kerala ep,irode,( the Kenntla 
government, dominated by the 
Commahist Party]! tuwhd dclivii 
of the 'Union government^ that McesHit 
Bteasuree ehoold b* taken under the 
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•lon of the central ' ordiaance declaiiog 
encburagetneat and ioeitcmeot to the 
September 19 strike as punishable offence ), 
In October last year, the Union Home 
Minister annotated these provisions by 
claiming that in the implementation of a 
centi^al law a State government had to 
pursue the policy laid down in the laW and 
not its own policy. 

There can, however, be no den}'ing the 
fact that in the present context, the deploy¬ 
ment of the Central Reserve Police by the 
Union government without the prior consul¬ 
tation of State governments, would be taken 
by many States as encroachment on their 
autonomy. In fact, the very presence of 
CRP ill diflerent States would constitute a 
source of friction between the Centre and the 
units. This is bound to be the case not only 
in non-Congress states, but also the Congress 
States, for the latter no less than the former 
are anxious to preserve their autonomy 
against inroads by the Centre. Further¬ 
more, when the posting of CRP in a State 
could well mean a sort of parallel force 
along with the local police force and this 
could lead to a dual authority and fre<iuent 
dashes. 

It Is atgned that the CRP is a national 
force designed for a definite purpose—‘the 
protection of the central property—and, 
therefoKe^ its presence in the different States 
would fee necessary. True, in recent years, 
oentrd gov«ri?ment property, particularly 
railway property and post office property, 
witl.i^e of, destruction in tiie mass 

tioW lit -adiue fikees.. Bat it is anaatisfactory 
at^ion pei^aneatJy the CRP 


in a State in order to httet any emeigeney 
that might arise. Emergencies de not arfic 
every day. Not is fhe looal police proteotioni. 
so utterly inadequate to do the holdlug operas 
tioDs until the emergency force is called In. 
Moreover, in these cases, where the Stete 
Government itself feels the need of- the 
Central Reserve Police on account of th#' 
inadequacy, of its police forces, it would 
request the Centre to deploy the CRP or the 
army. After all, there is the Governor who^ 
as the man on-the spot, is expected to report' 
to the Centre on any threat of breakdowin of' 
law and order and any threat to the Central,, 
government property. It should also feO.- 
possible to strengthen the specific force likO. 
the Railway Protection Force since the 
railway property is the usual target of anfl*, 
social elements. The Central Reserve Polii^ . 
force should not, therefore, be imposed on, 

I 

any Slate goveramtnt against its will and if-, 
would be a wise policy for the Centre to , 
withdraw the CRP from all the States and ,' 
deploy this force only at the request of the,, 
State governments or when snout-break pi 
emergency has actually occurred or W;, 
suspected to be imminent. / 

Controversy over Language Issue 

language is another issue on which tfe#: 
Centre’s encroachment on the sphere oi 
States is alleged to the increasing. The Nphi* 
Hindi speaking States have in reeenl yeate; 
been alleging Hindi being forced on them and 
orders are being issued fey New Delhi evsfjr ; 
now and then on where, when and how to dto 
Hindi* They point out thi^t li. sqlemd 
assurance, was. given to thc<9 that: 





W^^old not bo forced on them. It id tryc that 
the constitution dees not provide fool-proof 
gtiarantees but the recent nmendmeut to the 
OiBciel Ijangus^o ^ot hue provided some 
necessary safeguards. The Centre cannot 
now push Hindi through the back door, even 
tbongh it is within its right to issue instruc¬ 
tions on introduction of Hindi. The relation¬ 
ship between New Delhi and the States is 
surely not based on rigid interpretation of 
the Constitution ] the mood of the public 
has to be taken into consideration. For 
promoting better understanding, the totality 
of the problem is important and Centre has 
to make some concessions for the non-Hindi- 
Bpeaking States to secuie full ^cooperation. 
The general attitude of the people of (he Indian 
Union would have to I c taken into account 
in a matter like official language. 

The former Chief Justice of India, Mr. 
K. Subba Kao while admitting that the 
language issue was also a centre-state conflict 
said some time back that this problem 
should be solved by amendments to the 
official Language Act and holding a reffren- 
dnm in all the Slates on the retention of 
English. If all the States could uot agree, 
the issue should be postponed for at least 
another ten years, before bolding another 
referendum, he said. 

As regards the U. P. S. C, examinations, 
he wanted a division of the country into 
Hindi and non-Hindi areas with Hindi and 
English respectively as the media for 
' examinations in the two areas. After an 
equal division of the posts between the two 
areas; Hindvarea officers should be posted 
in non'Hlndi areas and non-Hindi area 
ofTiaera. in Hindi areas. They ahould then 
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be atked to pass tests' in the regional 
langusges, within three years. That way 
English and Hindi both could continue to 
be tho language of adiiiinistration and the' 
integration of the country secured, he said."*’ 

The above suggestion of Mr. K. Shbba- 
Kao, of course, seems to be reasonable to 
a great extent However, the possibility 
of holding a referendum on the language 
issue in a country like India and that too 
in a peaceful way is very doubtful when 
people are so much seized with passion on 
this controversial issue. 

OtHEK MlSCBJ-LANKOUa r.ssuE.s 

As already mentioned in the beginning, 
tbere are also certain other misoelianeons 
issues sneh as the alleged neglecz of Kerala, 
TMadras, W. P. and West Bengal (in the 
days of United F’ront Ministries) in the 
matter of food supply, the alleged partisan 
attitude of the Centre in the selection of 
places for installing heavy industries, the 
alleged partiality of the Centre in tho 
in the determination of border disputes 
between the states, the controversy over 
the creation of more all-India services, (the 
Centre wants to have more and Imore of 
all India services, but some States, jealous of 
their rights, are opposed to such extension. 
Even in regard to the two existing AlMndia 
Services, IAS and IPS ; many States have 
often complained that the centre does not 
normally respect the States’ wishes or 
requirements ), and lastly the States’ demand' 
for setting op an Inter-State council under 
Article 263 of the GoostitoHon, for dealing: 
with the Oentre'State ditpntea { . tvhfi^h 
are the. sabjects responsltde f^tbe stiiined'\ 
Centre*State relfd^a in . 
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CoNCI^IONS-*-RiIT|[INKrifO Nkcessarit- 
A Case fob Strong Centre and 
Rich States ^ 

• 

The questioa of Centro'^State relations 
though it has been viewed since the general 
elections of 11467 almost entirely in terms of 
politics, should be considered primarily from 
the economic point of view, namely, the 
rapid development of the national economy. 
Tho country’s place of development has 
suffered a signiheant setback in the past two 
years because of political instability in some 
States and the lack of support between tho 
Centre and some of the State governments. 
There can be no denying the fact that what¬ 
ever may be the political complexion of the 
governmetits at the Centre and in the States, 
Irirlia^s economic progress, which is the aim 
of every political party cannot be accelerated 
without their whole hearted cooperation. No 
State can progress in isolation from the 
national framework, if only because it hai to 
depend for resources on the Centre, A politi¬ 
cally and economically strong Centre would 
therefore be necessary in the interest of each 
State. 

The strong Centre is needed also to 
prevent the revival of the centrifugal forces 
which throughout the past had prevented 
India from becoming an invincible nation. 
Secondly, it is in the interest of national 
integration that the Centre must possess the 
overriding powers. It was perhaps with 
such a purpose in miad that the Union Home 
Minister; Mr. Y. B. Ohayao, while replying 
to the debate on the Home Ministry’s 
demand lor ffrants, said that A stroog Centre 
Was' absolutely necessary for ^e successful 
woiddog of Ilbtmodfacy in Aooordiog 


to him, even the communists, {he might have 
referred to the strength of the dsutre in the 
Soviet political system ) had accepted the 
concept of demoeratm centralism.^^ Similarly, 
Dr. Karan Singh, a member of princely order 
and now an M. P,, ba« pleaded the case f<^ 
a strong Centre which alone, according to 
him, can safeguard Indians freedom.‘^ The 
idea has gained support from soma other 
important persons like Ujjal Siugh, the 
Governor of Tamil Nadu, inaugurating the 
third orientation seminar for I.<egistatorB 
at the Karranmoro Palace (Ooiakatnund), 
he said tOat a strong Centre was essential 
for the country's stability, and for winning 
the respect of other natiou^.^'^ 

It may, however, be clearly understood 
that we are not suggesting any measure 
decry the autonomy of the States, The 
State autonomy, in the ftret place, would 
depend on such factors as political stability 
of tho States ; their general administrative 
competence ; their hetilthy ^nanciul position 
and above all, their will to carry out things. 
What we are suggesting is a formula to 
solve the centre state controversy, which 
should ptimarily aim at retaining the centre 
as strong and making the states rich or by 
delegating to the latter more funds with 
freedom to use them according to their 
respective needs. A formula of this kind 
ought to be sensible in the interest of the 
Indian Union. 

I 

A Case for an Inter-state Counch. 

Frequent exchange of views as well as 
consultation between the centre and states 
at the political level can alone promote 
mutual uftderstknding between the centre 
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' ftod the states. It was perhaps with such a 
purpose in mind that the .Kerala Chief 
Minister, Mr. EL M. S. Namboodiripad, in 
one of his communications to the Central 
Ooverment, in the wake of the token strike 
by the Central Govern meut employees, 
soggested that the President should invoke 
Article 263 to set up an Inter state-council 
to settle issues of disputes between the 
centre and the states.^* 

The demand has not insigniiicantly found 
support from many quarters. The three-day 
National (-'onvention on Unity and Democ¬ 
racy held in New Delhi in February this 
year, suggested the setting up of such a 
council to deal with Inter-State disputes 
and to recommend positive measures to 
secure effective co-ordination of policy and 
action among states, and between states 
and the centre. The convention felt that 
worked in the spirit of Article 263, the 
Inter-State-conncil could undertake at least 
some of the functions proposed to be 
assigned to the President’s council.^' The 
setting up of a permanent council to 
settle outstanding disputes between the 
centre^ and the states and the conversion of 
the Finance Commission into a permanent 
standing body to deal with centre stale 
financial relations, were urged by the 
Swatantra member, Mr. G. Swaminatban, in 
the course of discussion on the Budget in the 
Tamilnadu Le^slatlve council, on March 4, 
During the resumed discussion in 
the. Lok Babha on the Budget for the year 
1969-70, on March 10,1969, Mr. Mauoharan, 
deputy, leader of the DMK demanded the , 
Government of India to set up an Inter- 
;Btete df^ncU to sblve diaputes between the 


constituent states and the centrr.^^ T^e 
National Executive of the Praja Socialist 
Party on May 23 this year, also demanded 
the creation of an Iiiter-State-oouncil with 
windened scope as provided for in Article 
263 of the Constitution to solve Interstate 
disputes peacefully.^’’ It is worth noting 
that the Administrative Reforms Commission 
in its unanimous recommendations has also 
recommended the setting up of. an Inter- 
State council to '‘discuss and resolve 
problems of Centre-State relationship.” 

The Prime Minister may be quite correct 
in thinking that new Forum would be un¬ 
necessary when already exesting bodies like 
the National Development Council, the Chief 
Ministers’ conference, aonal councils and 
other functional committees can servo the 
purpose. But the 6«ggp.stione/recjommenda- 
tions for a new Forum have come apparently 
because the bodies referred to by the Prime 
Minister have been found wanting, the 
reasons presumably being that their functions 
are specified aud limited. As, however, the 
urgency of some concrete steps to promote 
centre state understanding is being increa- 
asingly realised at New Delhi (speaking on 
behalf of the Uoion Goyernmeiit in Bajya 
Sabba in May this year Mr, V, C* Shokla, 
the Union Minister of State in the Minietry 
of Home Affairs, admitted that the matter t e. 
centre-state relations) deserved a "imeodd 
look” in view of the changed politioaJ 
complexion of the country). A r<9)hinking 
is, therefore, elearlf called iojt on the ptir- 
poses suid functions of the available fontmt 
for exchange of Vieiiri^ to oooaoUafitto 
the states and the possibility of setting op of 
'anodesa^ah ..V.-• 
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Co*OI*EHATIOJSl AND NpT GON^BONTATXON 

A Btuodth rslatioD be(iween tbe centre 
and* states caanot be built up and maintained 
.these days on rigid ideas and through hot 
words., In this regard the centre has to be 
more flexible and realistic in its attitude 
towards the states aud especially the non- 
c'ongress states^ the latter arebound to 
reciprocste by adopting a persuasive rather 
than a fighting attitude* 

Phe centre has to rely on the cooperation 
of the states for the implementation of its 
overall national policies. As the non- 
congress goverments, in most of the cases, 
have their distinctive policies and 
programmes, these have to be accommodated, 
as far as possible, in the interest of bettering 
centre state relations. It may be pointed 
out that one of the crucial factors that will 
determine the fate of the fourth plan is the 
degree of creative understanding and partner¬ 
ship that can be established between the 
centre and the state governments in the 
coming years. 

Strike a Balance 

In fact, centre-state relationship is not an 
issue of oentrallsation versus decentralisation. 
The need is to strike a balance between the 
centralisation and decentralisation of 
suthority.' Though the domination of the 
centre would ' continue to exist in certain 
dtuatiou Such as States* need for extra food- 
drains their administrative dependence in 
‘Ospeqt of yftql sectors, yet in a federal 
system, oeutre caunot be treated as ceaser* 
iW is an age of '^co-operative 
ederaliem^* iu fjbich the centre and states 


. should act tOjge^r. in bnportaut sector of 
actions with Central Government exercising 
a co-operative and unifying role. 

A Spirit op Give and Take is Needed 

The centre state relation is a two wqy traffic, 
and surely the smootheniog of ceotre-state 
relations is not altogcthr impossible. With 
the right sprit, mature understanding and 
co-operation and human ingenuity, it is 
certainly not beyond the capacity of central 
and state governments to evolve institutional 
arrangements and conventions which would 
lessen the occasion for friction aud avoid 
conflicts, 

As pointed out by the former Chief Minister 
of Madras, Mr. M. Bhakthavatsalam *‘^Wfaat 
is called for in the present situation is a spirit 
of give and take’*.^^ This, of course, ought to 
be the attitude of any administration which 
is iateref>ted in maintaining the integrity of 
the Indian Union. 
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Current Affairs 


CoLOUB Bar in Games and Sports 

There is a lot of talk about the all 
wkite Rogb; team that South Afiioa has 
organised to participate in international 
tournaments in behalf of that land of 
apartheid. In South Africa, dark people 
have no human rights and the country is 
utterly dominated by a small white minority. 
The dark people, though they are the original 
inhabitants of the country and are the most 
numerous, have no political and social rights. 
They are not even second class citizens of 
South Africa. They have no class and have 
no rights. What the white lords choose 
to throw to them they can pick up for their 

Busteuance and continue to exist, as the 

^ '*<§ 

slaves of the white minority. 

The dark people of South Africa or 
any dark people from any part of the world 
who go to that country, have to lace and 
submit to endless humiliation for the reason 
that they have a dark complexion. To the 
ohrcumstanoes South Africans should expect 
na fair and just treatment from other 
nations. They should be made to feel that 
othe)f people consider them as undesirable 
and mrafally diseased. They may try to 
{(ande their superiority of race and colour; 
but. they tnusi be put in their proper place 
by other uktipne. I^e ^ ell white Bugby^ 

be pemiti^ 

to pdrtiofpate in interuational eompetitious., 


Queen Euzabetu Facing Poverty 

f 

The Queen of Great Britain is in the head 
lines because her Consort has anitounoed tO' 
the American public that he and the Queen 
are n'ow on the verge of financial difficulties 
of a serious nature'^ He may even have 
to stop playing polo, borrow money from 
banks and make use of the axe extensively 
for cutting down expenses. We do not. 
know what the Queen receives from the 
British Parllameut aud from her privalte 
sources of income ; but it is beleived t^at 
the total income is about £ 1,100,000 per 
aunutn. Abput half of this is private incomei 
The Queen bae five castles, a large reteuue 
of about 3oo paid men and women and 
many other things to look after in order to 
keep up royal traditions a r^al set up, so 
that eleven lac pounds or a couple of 
crores of rupees can be easily spent where 
such grandeur has to be maintained. , We 
know that a great figure head can easily cost 
thousands of .rupees a day to keep going in 
proper splendour. Ninety lacs of rupees 
in a year will just vanish without any 
question of maintaining palaces, yachts, 
Polo ponies, race horses and fleets of cars. 
Entertainbg foreign dignUaries may cost 
lacs of rupees too when carried out with 
pomp, pageantty. 

British Teachers Want More Money 
British teachersi though not so affluent as 
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Bouic other British peopioi are not so badty 
off. They have been asking for a 10^ 
increase in salary, which will be, on an 
average, about £ 135 per annum. That 
would point to the fact that their annual 
salary now Is on an average about £ 1850. 
That is about 2000 per mouth. In India 
people’ with incomes of Ks. 24000 per annum 
would pay super tex and will never receive 
any iucreases in salary. Cuts will be more 
likely. But in countries which have a fair 
standard of living /io one thinks that a 
bare minimum subsistence allowance .is 
good enough for anybody and everybody. 
That is one reason why even persons with 
large incomes do not spend money on most 
requirements that are essential parts of a 
good standard of living. This prevents 
employment and reacts on the economy in 
an adverse manner. In a country which 
has a population of 550 millions, it requires 
very large consumption of goods to Create 
employment for the millions. If everybody 
tries to live a life of self-denial and ascetic 
outlook, productive work and employnient 
would progressively go down to a bare 
minimum too. In great Britain all people 
are consumers of a variety of things. Their 
needs and their incomes march in step 
at all times. 

Men on the Moon back to Bakth 

ApoUo-12 space ship Yankee Clipper 
which went to the Moon with the three 
American Astronauts Charles tionrmd, 
Richard Gordon and Alan Bean, returned to 
Eardi on the 25th of Ndvember 1959. This 
is the second snccessfdl expedition to the 
'Mdon by the Apiericans. Upto now, no (^I^r 


nation baa been able to send any men ito the 
Moon and the Anierioaa space adventnres 
remain unique .and unrivalled. Apollo 12 
completed its journey to the Moon and it 
returned to Earth precisely as laid down in 
the programme made out by the American 
experts who controlled the expedition by 
wireless from the Earth. As a matter of fact 

this precision of movement over vast 
distances shonld be a lesson to many experts 

on earth who can not do anything with any 
precision anywhere. The American achieve¬ 
ment should provide inspiration particularly 
to Indian experts who can not even arrange 

to take a railway train to its destination a 
few miles away without getting tied up with 

a dosen delaying factors. The Americans 
have shown to the world what oi ganisation, 
orderliness and discipline can achieve. Other 
peoples of other countries who spend their 
lives making planeand expounding the same in 
tall talk without getting anything done should 
learn to make programmes job wise and get 
the jobs done one by one with precision and 
accuracy. That will enable them, if not to 
travel to the Mocn, at least to arrange for 
the irrigation of a few million acres of land 

and the proper and gainful employment' of 
large numbers of men and women, 

Tho American space programmes have 

cost the American nation thousands of crores 
of rupees. Thai they could spend all that 
money proved the existence of a highly 
productive and smooth working eoonomj^ 
without which no nation would bo able io 
follow op au^ expensive plans pf space 

exploration, lire Americiw economy^ ie a 
vast machine with enidlera. b^ehte, 

sub-bran^es, ipeciidised fdni^oas> and 
hrlricato dioyeibebts. .'It <wprk;i .^edively 
because many miHion nwn and women 
do tkeir work accosiding to direction and on 



time. Oiber netioi^ too have, oompiei end 
productive eoooomiee. These' uatioue ateo 
bare large bodies of workers devoted to their 
work and great productive capacity. They 
also have the ability to undertake difficult 
tasks l^e the Americans and this ability is 
bom of individual educatioRj training and 
discipline. The so called undeveloped nations 
which cannot get anything done are 
undeveloped because the individuals consti> 
tuting those nations lack education, training, 
discipline and a whole hearted coustructive 
outlook. They lack all these essential 
characteristics of successful persons bebause 
they have bad leadership, inefiTicient govern- 
inents and hazy ideas about most things. 
Where national problems are understood in 
clear detail and where plans of progress are 
clear * cut and precise, underdeveloped 
conditions are soon replaced by order and 
advancement. Some nations teach disaffection 
and disorderliness to ' the poverty striken 
masses of the world. Other nations set an 
example of progress through hard work. 
Those who preach revolution to others do 
not practise it themselves ; but enforce great 
discipline and compel their own people to 
work very hard. Undeveloped nations must 
aist for the best ioterests of their peoples, 
quickly and in a clearly planned fashion. 

Family Planning 

The following short account of ~ Family 
Plannlag is taken from a pamphlet published 
by the Pathiloder Fund of the United Stoics 
of America. 

. For hiun^eds of years people in many 
naitohs have' planned tiieir families wHh the 
help of icoobmceptive methods. (A re^xd of 
conlcaoeptive ''re^po” dating book to 


1850has been found In Egypt.) 
it wmm’t centuiy that famO^ 

planning storted as a world-ufide movemeni; 

In 1912 Margaret Sanger, a dititriet nurse, 
in New York City, sought ways to spare wottei 
in the poor areas of the dty from the 
crippling and death that often happened whott 
they bore children too often. Her ichnx; 
seemed ndieal to many Americans. She itoc 
even arrested and put into jaU. She open^ 
the first American family planning olihto 
in 1916. As late as 1921, New York 
police stopped a public meeting on 
control. This opposition failed to frighted 
Mrs. Sanger. She and her follovir^ 

I. 

courageously continued thoir work. •':< 

In 1921, Mrs. Sanger and her friehi^ 
formed the American Birth Control Leag^ 
now called Planned Parenthood-Woi^ 
Population. In 1923, she opened the fiffil 
family planning elinic in United StatM 
engaged in research, known as the Margaret 
Sanger Research Bureau. Since its opstti^ 
services have been provided for about 
200,000 women, 6,200 of these in 19^A 

* * - ' ..f 

New methods of contraception have bee^ 
and are being tested by the Bureau tn fto 
laboratory and by clinical trials. 

Beginning in the 1920 ’b Mrs> Sanger 
toured the world to spread interest in the 
protection of families ; and family plaaniof 
services were started in some countries. 

To promote a further world* wide intereiji 
ia family planning Mrs. Sanger arranged a 
series of international conferences. Ia 
Bombay, India, in 1952, she and othem 
formed the International Planned Purenthood 
Fedeimtlon, of which she was made the first 
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PresideDt. Offices were opead in London. 
The Federation continued the international 
conferences. The most recent’were in Tokyo, 
Japan, in 1966, in New Delhi, India, in 1959, 
Singapore in 1963, and Santiago, Chile, in 
1907. The number of national associations 
that have joined the Federation has increased 
steadily. There are now 57 raembers to 
which the world office supplies information 
and help. Mrs. Sanger died in 1966 at the 
age of 83. 

While all this was happening, another 
group in the tJnitcd States was also spread¬ 
ing knowledge of family planning. In 1929 
the National Committee on Maternal Health, 
following Mrs. SangeFs example, sent field 
workers to many parts of the United States. 
They helped citizens in many cities to open 
family planning clinics. In 1954 this 
Committee extended it.s work to other 
countries, to Asia and A frica. 

In 1958 this field work was taken over 
by The Pathfinder Fund with the same stall’ 
continuing. Representativeo of the Committee 
and the Fund have worked in more than 80 
countries. With their encouragement, 
associations to provide clinical family 
planning services have been formed in 
approximately 30 countries. Their work has 
helped the formation of 24 national associa- 
iions of which 14 have become members of 
the International Planned Parenthood 
Federation. 


Many great philanthropic fouadatiobs 
and world governments have made work in 
family planning one of their high priorities. 
^Thcy have been prompted to do so as a 
public health measure to improve the health 
of the World’s mothers and babies. Further, 
they recognize the importance of slowing the 
rate of population growth, paitlcularly in the 
developing nations which recently are charac¬ 
terized by a high birth rate and a declining 
death rate. The degree of excess of births 
over deaths in one year establishes the speed 
of population growth for that year. Very 
rapid population growth, particularly in 
developing nations, makes it difficult and 
often impossible to increase educational 
opportunities, to improve nutrition, to furnish 
adequate housing and to raise the standard 
of living. 

Among the leading private organizations 
in the field are International- Planned Pai'en- 
thood Federation, The Population Council, 
the Ford and Rocjkefeller Foundations, and 
The Pathfinder Fund. Among interested 
governmental agencies are the foreign assis¬ 
tance agencies of Sfvedeu, the United States 
and Great Britain. The United Nations 
through W.H.O. and UNICEF is becoming 
progressively involved in family planning 
work, as is the World JBank and various 
church groups such as the American Friends 
Bervice Committee and Church World 
Service. 



IN SACRED MEMORY 

SITA DEVI 


After the poet hod left, we remained in 
the lawn and chatted on for a little while 
longer. Basanti-didi—Krishna * Kumar 

Mitra’s ' youngor daughter—came up to me 
to say, “You know ! Something very funny 
happened at home, yesterday.” “What was 
it 1 asked, She told me that Rabindra¬ 
nath had come to visit Krishnababu, but 

bad waited in the car instead of coming 

* 

upstairs. A little Pahari boy used to work 
for them then. He suddenly came near the 
car and asked the poet if he would allow 
him (o climb iu for once. Rabindranath 
immediately agreed, and taking the boy in 
he took him for a drive,dropping him back 
after some time. When he was gone, 
Krishnababu asked the boy, “Who gave you 
permission to get into the car ?” The boy 
said, *'J asked the beautiful king, who was 
sitting inside it.” This reminded me of 
our cook in Allahabad, who bad also 
considered the poet, a king. Their unsophis* 
tioatcd ey^ were keen enough to spot a 
king when they saw one. 

Tho next day the youth club invited the 
poet, once again, for a meeting there. He 
told Prasanta Chaadra that be did not like 
gitls to remain so quiet Borne of us had 
been requested earlier to join in the general 
Conversation, but the situation remained, 
mere or less, the same. 

That day we reached early, as wo had 
missed a lot, last time, when we were late. 


Not many had arrived then, but gradually 
the number of young people increased. As,, 
the poet had never grown ‘old’, he was not 
much liked by the older generation. I do 
not, by this, mean just physical age—I hope 
that is obvious. 

After a while his car drove in. Protima 
Devi and Ena Dovi were with him. Cham 
were brought out, as the sky was clear, and 
he came to sit near the girls. There was 
a round of introductions, but all (he girls 
kept silent afterwards. Rabindranath smiled 
at me saying, “Do I get introduced to you 
al 80 ,Sita ?” 

Then he went up to me^t the boys and 
joined in their conversation, The sky was 
cloudy again, so we all went into the hali. 
It was study inside with no fans-^my 
friend and I, therefore, sat near him to fan 
him. When we asked for a song, he sang 
for ns. Later some international problems 
were discussed ; after which some domestic 
problems of the Brahmo Samaj were also 
argued about. Our meu are always eages 
to decide the fate of all Indian women— 
so we were now taken up. Some of the 
young men acted as if they belonged to some 
commission called upon to floalise the future 
for all womanhood. Most of them were 
against us—Sri Sukumar Bay was the only 
one, I recall, who pleaded our cate. 
Rabindranath would often turn to us and 
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say, “why don't you speak out f” He even 
called some of us, by name, but there was 
not much response. Only two girls said a 
few words, in a mild and timid tone. The 
discussion started to take an unpleasant 
turn, we soon realised. To change the 
subject we requested for a few more songs. 
Sri Kalidas Nag had written down a few 
of the Poet’s newest songs, in his note book. 
He handed it to Babindrauath, who picked 
out “Oie toh bhalo legechilo. aiore nachon 
patai patai”, and “Jokhon porbay na more 
paier chinho aie batay” and sang them for 
us. 

When the meeting ended, the poet chatted 
with some of us, mentioning his intended 
trip to Darjeeling, for the summer holidays. 
He asked a newly-betrothed girl, “Well! 
you didn't come to learn the songs, after 
all ?” Her sister retorted, “She is busy 
with another job now !” The poet laughed, 
saying “I keep track of all news.” 

The next evening we met the poet, once 
again, at Sri Nilratan Sarkar’s residence. 
Most of his family were out of town ~ the 
bouse looked deserted. But many had been 
invited. The poet's car passed by ns, as 
we reached the Harrison Road crossing. 
We reached just a bit later. 

Food took quite some of our time, but 
finally the gathering assembled in a large 
Yoom. 1 chose a back seat, as I wished to 
avoid those eager youngmen who were trying 
their best to bring progress for womanhood. 
They began lecturing, as usual, but could not 

very far. It seemed, that the poet was 


getting ti.''ed of their one sided arguments 
and our silent noncooperation. He soon 
changed the subject, and we began to discuss 
the Ramakrishnu Mission and the Brahmo 
Samaj. The sense of fear that was spread in 
the minds of men, by the Hindu orthodoxy, 
and the resultant lack of intellectual freedom, 
was freely discussed. He laid great emphasis 
on our dissociation from all false values and 
behaviours. .Many of the national leaders 
were mentioned, in this tespeat. The poet 
closed the meeting promptly, at nine. In 
the end, he did sing bis customary song. 

Returning home father informed us that 
Rubiudranath was planning to visit Java, 
Bali and the other adjacent islands. He 
always enjoyed travelling, although he also 
loved the peace of living alone in secliision. 
After a couple of days the poet left for 
Santiniketan. 

In, those days, just being near him was 
fulfitmnet. Oitr hearts were joyous, but I don't 
think we realised what a priceless gift we 
were given, free of charge. Just as we take 
for granted, light, air and the clear blue sky, 
we also accepted his aifectionate company. 
That all this will .end, one day, we bad never 
dreamed. It was impossible to feel that one 
day we shall be alone, without him. That 
terrible day of farewell at Jorasanko, I bad 
wished for a miraculous happening that 
would let him remain amofig us—he should 
not go away like this I prayed. Something 
beyond reason had made up believe in his 
immortality and truly he is immortal. We 
have lost so many of our dear ones-but for 
none other have wo felt this firm conviction. 


Translated from the original Bengali by Sm. Shyamashree Ul 



THE HUMANISM OF VIDYAPATI 


SUBHAS CHANDRA SARKER 


Eric Proram, the well-known psycboanalyat 
and social philosopher, makes a distinc¬ 
tion between authoritarian ethics, in which 
"an authority states what is good for man 
and lays down the laws and norms of 
conduct”, and humanistic ethics, in which 
"man himself is both the norm given and the 
subject of the norms, their formal source or 
regulative agenpy and their subject matter.” ^ 
The main concern of humanistic ethics is 
man and his well-being. Fromm explains, 
"Ilnmaoistic ethics is anthropocentric; 
not, of course, in the sense that man is the 
centre of the universe but in the sense that 
his value judgements, like all other judge* 
ments and even perceptions, are rooted in 
the peculiarities of his existence and are 
meaningful only with reference to it; man 
indeed is the "measure of all things/’- In 
India there was a lloodtide of humanism in 
the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. 
The central point of the bhakti movement 
that flourished in India during this period 
was that "all men, high .and low, were equal 
before God.”'* Kabir, who was Vidyapati’s 
contemporary, wrote, "All the men and 
women of the world are His living forms.”'^ 
Professor K.adha Kamal Mukerjee has 
described this period as the "second great 
Reformation, deeper and more far-reaching 
in its influence on the life of the common 
man ia India than Sankara’s first 
Reformation. 

It ia perhaps* not remarkable that while 

9 


this reassertion of the supremacy of man 
was taking place it directly led to a literary 
efflorescence in India. The easiest way of 
reaching a man’s heart is through his 
mother tongue. Therefore the great leaders 
of men began to use the mother tongue of 
the peoples to convey their ideas. The 
ferment caused in society by the advent of 
the Moslems and Islam, writes Radhakaroal 
Mukerjee, “Indirectly led to the quick 
development of provincial language and 
literature as the common people and not 
merely the elite were deeply stirred by the 
course of events-■-it was the sociological 
impact of Islam that really explains the 
quick progress of the vernaculars that were 
already in the coarse of evolution and came 
under the protection of the Muslim rulers* 

We see the recurrence of this phenomenon 
of cultural efflorescence in the contact of a 
foreign cultural happening in India a second 
time in the history of the English rule. 
Vidyapati belonged to the genre of national 
poets who chose their own mother tongue to 
give expression to their thoughts. By this 
one single decision—to use his mother tongue 
Maithili for writing the padavalis—Vidyapati 
brought about a literary revolution of the 
first magnitude. He not only gave life to the 
Maithili language (whose great resilience is 
demonstrated in the Sabitya Akademi’s 
recognition of the language as a distinct 
Indian language deserving of a separate corv 
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eideratioij) but ali.o reived ae an inaptratioii 
and model to writers in other languages. As 
Dr. Siinlti Kumar Chatterji wrote, Vidyapati’s 
lyrics "made him famous not only among 
Mttithili speakers but also in Bengal, where 
bo had a host of imitators who created a new 
literary speech in Bengal, called the Bj{A.ia- 
UUiii, through a mixture of Bengali and 
Maithili.”' This is, indeed, a very great 
achievement on the part of any writer. 

The choice of the people's own language 
as the medium of communication of his 
literary ideas was but the starting point in 
Vidyapati’s humaui*-™. Although he wrote 
for the plca'«ure of the royal court—unfortu¬ 
nately the prf vailing socia economic 
conditions of India of these days did not 
allow writers and intellectuals to subsist on 
any other source of income which became 
possible only after the Industrial Revolution 
—by deliberately choosing the popular 
tongue Maithili he clearly demonstrated that 
he intended to reach a wider audience, fCon¬ 
sidering the fact that Vidyapati did not have 
the advantage of a printing press which did- 
not come until several centuries after his 
death the extent and the perniauence of his 
influence must be considered most re¬ 
markable. In 14.5", during Vidyapati’s life 
time the great printed Bible of Gutenberg 
appeared at Mnicz. By 1476 the first printed 
book, TiiK Ri-u ((K ihf. Ilr.s'roKYKs ok 

Tiwn K, appeared in English in the city of 
Bruges.' Although the first European, Vasco- 
da-Gama, had set ais foot upon India as 
early a.s J49'j, Indians did not adopt printing 
until much later. About the crucial importance 
of printing for literary development George 
Sampson writes that “the greatest literary 


figure in fifteenth century England is not an 
author but a printer (William Caxton 1422- 
1491).”"' The failure to adopt the appropriate 
technology at the proper time cost the 
Indian languages and literatures dearly and 
they languished for centuries before contact 
with the English literature in the nineteenth 
century led to a literary and cultural 
regeneration in India. 

The d* velopnient of the languages and 
literature.<5 in all the countries ha.s been 
greatly icfluenctd by political developments ; 
on its part ]:iiiguage has profoundly affected 
history and politicsJ ' Harold Goad in his 
celebrated book LAxiawca: in lIifSTOUV has 
drawn attention to the fact that “the great 
importance of the correspondence between 
History, National Character and Ijanguage 
has hitherto been neglected or at any rate 
underestimated.’”^ After a detailed study 
of the evolution of the principal European 
language Goad writes, “As we look back, we 
see that all the languages we have examined 
had their original fountain head in a capital 
city and derived mainly from the spoken 
tongue of an educated middle class, rather 
than from the learned hangoage of scholars or 
uncouth diversified vtrnaculars.”''' The 
statement is no less true of Indian languages 
and liieratnrep. According to prof. 
Uadhakamal Mukerjee, 'In Bengal, several 
translations of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata from Sanskrit into Bengali 
were undertaken at the instance of the 
Sultans who engaged scholars for this 
purpose.”’^ It was possible for Vidyapati, 
the Maithili poet, to flourish only in Mithila 
under a Maithi) King, Shiva Slnha.** With 
the loss of Maithili political power there WM 
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an inevitable decline In the status of the 
Maithilis and their language. 

If after a long period of oblivion the 
Mhrithiii language uas succeeded in gaining 
recognition from the yuhitya Akademi it 
8 how.s a now wave of interest of the Maithilis 
in their language. It is clear that what has 
sustained the interest of this large number of 
Maithilis in their language is the writings of 
Vidynpati. There arc not many instances 
of any one writer sii'^taining the vitality of 
a language for four centuries and more. 

Early IHeratnre in all the countries was 
too mneh doroinaled over by religion. The 
growth ('f popular literature marked the 
movement away from the church and 
devotional and religious matters and mora¬ 
lized skeleton tales to secular matters like 
love and romance. William (kixton, the 
person who democratized English literature 
Ihr High the infroduefion of printing and the 
mass production of books, made a deliberate 
attempt to disarminate non denominational 
literature- Sampson write.«, '^'The course of 
English reading, for a long time, was deter¬ 
mined, iioi by an author, but by a printer. 
Unlike his fellw*carftsincu abroad, Caxton 
made no attempt to issue religious texts; and, 
unlike his fellowToadora at home, he had 
small interest in the old material romances. 
Ho preferred to satisfy the chivalric- 

rnuiantic taste of the court and lettered 
* 

middle-class by prose-translation from 
French works of already established repute 

The greatnesB of Vidyapati lies in the 
fact that he had chosen a subject of great 
human interest for bis poems. He had 
turned away from devotional wriling and had 


concentrated on romance which liberated the 
human mind from narrowness and other 
superstition. Undoubtedly Vidyapati composed 
a few devotional poems also; but their 
number is very small. And even his gods 
have become human beings, as can be seen 
from the following poem: 

Shankar went to the house of his father- 
in-law for the first time. 

Not being known, he was laughed at. 

When he took his seat, no one bothered 
to enquire of him. 

Who cares for one without wealth ? 
Himalaya sifting on the high Pedestal was 
amused. 

Everybody laughed at that old mendicant. 
Hand lowered her head in mortification. 
^\'ho was there to tell her mother 
That here was her (Gauri's) husband ? 

A snake on his body, a bag in his hand. 

Padtt 597. 

As we road this poem do we not become 
one with Gauri in her humiliation ? 

The dominant them on Vidyapati's potms 
is love — the bond between two human beings. 
There is no violence, no destruction in his 
poetry. He follows man’s quest for happi¬ 
ness. Depiction of love still remaiius the 
niaiu concern of wntera - despite the growing 
complexity of life and man’s increased know¬ 
ledge about the universe. For love is the 
bond of unity which is the basis of all 
constructive efforts. And Vidyapati had 
succeeded in probing so deep into thi.s fuada- 
mental emotion, and he displayed such an 
extraordinary ability to portray with words 
what he fathomed in the depths of the human 
heart, that even the most successful writers 
succeeding him have now to repeat or para¬ 
phrase what he had said. Vidyapati could 
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succeed in doing only so because of his 
concern for human happiness. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, another groat humanist-snccessor 
of Vidyapati, was therefore prompted to say 
that Vidyapati was essentially a poet 
of pleasure. Who is there that would not be 
fascinated by the description in the following 
lines : 

The natural grace of Ihe face kindles 
happiness in the viewer. 

'Her) liquid eyes are wavy. 

How could the sky and the earth come 

together f 

The moon ( of the sky ) living with the 
lotus ;on the learth) ? 

God created this damsel a.s a second 

Lakshmi 
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Taking great care to produce a faithful 
resemblance between the two. 

Seeing the beauty of breasts, the golden 

mountain 

Moved away in shame to some other 

direction— 

Some say so. But it does not seem 

reasonable. 

For how could the immobile mountain 

move ? 

Her slender waist might break by the 

weight of the body, 

(Pada 24) 

To celebrate Vidyapati Jayanti is to 
celebrate the supremacy of man, to cele¬ 
brate the cause of human happiness, to 
celebrate the cause of friendship and peace. 
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SRI A. N, BHAT—A JASMINE IN THE 

K. G. MALLYA 


India, my motherland, is always a land 
of mystery. For, much of our treasure of 
hidden talent is always first detected by some 
foreign country or other and only then it 
would earn a name here. When this has 
been the tradition in India, the case of 
Sri A. N. Bhat ( Mohan is his pen name ) 
cannot be an exception. Even though a good 
number of his Political cartoons arc being 
accepted and published in almost ,all the 
popular dailies and weeklies of the advanced 
countries of the world, ‘BHAT-India’ (that’s 
how he signs his cartoon ) is still unknown 
in India—like a jasmine in the jungle. 

“1 am not running after fame or money” 
humbly declares Sri Bhat, who, besides 
being a polical cartoonist, is also a painter 
and writer ”1 always remain busy learning 
more and improving my craft, hence, I have 
not yet caught the eye of the public here 
in India. My motherland has provided 
little opportunities to come up in life. Still, 

I love and worship her. Our country has 
been caught up in the eternal whirlwind of 
hunger, poverty and illiteracy and there are 
three major problems which we have to 
encounter collectively : Population, Defence 
and Food. I have decided to contribute my 
share of service for the country, through 
cartoons and writing” As an introduction 

to my interview, Sri. Bhat disclosed hu ideals 
in brief, 

Sri. Bhat was born in Mulki, a village town 
of South Kanara District of the Mysore State. 
He completed his early education there only. 
Soon after his school days he migrated to 


Bombay. But, it was during the early school 
days that he was steadily being influenced 
by the contents of the magazine, ‘Bharathi* 
a Kannada monthly, edited by his elder 
brother, Sri. P. R. Bhat and solely conducted 
for carrying on the message of Gandhiji and 
Indian culture. That was during the freedom 
struggle. “That Bharathi, and those days, 

inspired me to draw and write” Sri. Bhat 
gratefully remembers even now. 

After his arrival in Bombay, Sri. Bhat 
went in pursuit of fine arts. He had his early 
training at the Sir. J. J. School of Arts, where 
he had the opportunity to study under 
Padmasree. K. K. Hcbbar, the artist of 
international fame. “But life at school,” Sri. 
bhat said, “was practically uninspiring. The 
artist is like a bird in spring. When the 
spring is in the air, when the trees are 
swinging, when the flowers arc blossoming, 
and when a tender breeze is moving under 
the blue sky, he feels like flying with abandon. 
But, when the atmosphere is stifling, he feels 
like a bird in the cage. It would never feel 
like singing. I did feel like a bird in the 
cage, at the arts school and so, I bid good 
bye to it after a short spell of study there. 
But ray desire to be an artist impelled me 
to go ahead and that is how I go on my 
own” So saying, Sri. Bhat, spread before me, 
his collection of paintings numbering more 
than two hundred, executed at various times. 
It was un unique collection of varied styles 
ranging from realistic to the modern, some 
objective and others subjective. Many are 

of rare combinations of vivid colours, emotions 
and rich imagery. 
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Sri. Bhat has touched tinmerous subjects, 
rarely tackled by Indian artists in their 
paintings. He has combined the old and the 
new world of art in his works. His is a new 
mode of painting in India. 7"he technique, 
the ideas, the colours, vie with one another 
for attention in his works. The five paintings 
of Christ, depicting the crucifiction, done in 
entirely new concept, will attract attention 
anywhere in the Christian world. His love 
on Indian culture, religion and his fondness 
for depicting psychological subjects, have 
brought out many shapely paintings. The 
essence of our Dharam in our present day 
life, the impact of Shadwargas (the sL\ 
enemies of mankind ) the Navarasas ( the nine 
emotions) of classical literature and the 
eternal cosmic cycle of creation, preservation 
and destruction have been strikingly depicted 
in his paintings. Not to be outdone by 
modern art painters, Sri. Bhat has also 
painted many pictures, where there is no 
subject, but only abstract shapes done in 
beautiful colours. The flower pieces, still 
lifes and landscapes arc also there, but entirely 
novel in presentation. 

Inspite of his rich collecton of artistic fare 
Sri. Bhat does not feel inclined to show his 
works to the public; because he is one of 
those few artists who are continuously disatisfied 
with their works. It required the persistence 
of well meaning friends to persuade him—he 
is publicity shy too—to come out with his 
paintings for his first exhibition, which will 
be held in the near future. Sri. Bhat is more 
engaged in cartooning work than in painting. 
A number of his political cartoons have been 
published in some of the greatest journals of 
the world such as the ‘New York Times’, 
^Washington Star’, ‘San Fransisco Examiner’, 
*Los Angeles Times’ of the ‘United States, 
'Globe and Mail* of Canada, ‘Daily American* 
of Italy* ‘II Tempo’ of Peru, ‘The Korean 


Republic’ of Korea, *II Bion Publico* of 
Uraguay, ‘Fuji Time’ of Fuji, ‘Philippines 
Herald’ of Philippines, ‘Brazil Herald’ of 
Brazil, ‘The Free News* of Hong Kong, and, 
many more foreign journals. The publication 
of his works abroad has secured him a plaee 
of pride in the world of Indian cartooning— 

“What is the key to your success as a 
cartoonist in the international press ?’’ I 
questioned him as I congratulated him while 
admiring his works, “Success ?’’ Sri. Bhat 
smiled and said, “I started my career as a 
cartoonist in the Free Press Journal of Bombay, 
which, as you know is a great training centre 
for journalists and cartoonists. I had the 
good fortune to come into contract with Sri.K. 
Srinivasan and the late S. Sadanand, the two 
giants of the Indian press. As a piece of advice 
to the cartoonists, the words of Sadanand still 
echo in rny ears. He advised that the 
cartoonist must have full facts on the tip of his 
fingers and he should never -hit below the 
belt. The cartoons must appeal to the imagi¬ 
nation and never to emotions. Every time I 
begin drawing a cartoon, I remember the late 
Sadanand's words.*’ So says Sri Bhat—“I have 
also learnt a good deal from the work of the 
late David Low”—he humbly pays his tribute 
to the world renowned British cartoonist. 

Sri. Bhat’s cartoons show keen observation 
and sharp thrusts of wit. He has touched 
every major political event in recent times. 
Sri. Bhat is one of the very few politically 
conscious cartoonists. “1 am not attached to 
any political party. I have no ideals other 
than working for the good of the country and 
welfare of humanity. 1 sympathise with the 
underprivileged and side with the down¬ 
trodden. But I am against communism.” 
Thus Sri. Bhat laid before me his philosophy. 
“My job is to simplify the political events and 
educate public opinion. In the proceas, I 
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may have to criticiee or condenm those in 
authority.” he elaborated. 

India can boast of very few cartoonists. 
They can even be counted on the lips of 
fingers. Sri. Bhat is the only Indian cartoonut 
whose work is demanded abroad and yet he is 
not recognised in this country, This indeed is 
a .sad state of affairs in a country, which is 
wedded to democracy and where a cartoonist 
can have the wide.st freedom to express his 
criticism and thus serve the interests of the 
nation. 

“'rhe artist can flourish only in an atmos¬ 
phere of complete 'freedom and I worship 
freedom.” Sri, Bhat explained and continued 
to say. T believe in full freedom of expression 
for the cartoonist and the liberty to have his 
own views. There is no sufficient freedom 
for the Indian cartoonist, enough to go against 
the view.s of the journal he works for.” 


m 

Sri. Bhat’s ctS'toons are syndicated to the 
press in the West through the press Agencies 
there and. this gives his full freedom of 
expression. It is surprising that in India, his 
talents are not noticed and taken advantage of. 
Sri Bhat excels in ideation both in the fields 
of cartooning and painting. He again does 
so, in his third held of activity. In his writings, 
he has tackled the unusual held of criticbm. 
B6th his works, “The ocean of Wit and “The 
Treasury of Fables’’ have a wealth of ideas 

for the reader to enjoy. 

The world of Sri. A. N. Bhat is a world 

of rare and unlimited imagination. Viewing 
his works, one feels like having visited the 
fairyland of gaiety, colour and fantasy. One 
feels like Columbus on discovering the new 
world. But alas, it still lies hidden from the 
eye of the public in this country. This talented 
son of the soil needs to be recognised in hb 
motherland. 


SURPANAKHA 

JVOTIRMAYEL DEVI 
Translated from Bengali by Umanatb Bhattacharya 

I know, O Surpanaklia, no demoness you ever were 
Tho’ dubbed as such in the Ramayana Gi’eat, 

A daughter of man you were. 

Of the forest primeval, 

A girl from head to foot, I deem, 

Tinged with the Imc of clay. 

Of woods, hills, and earth, our Mother Primordial, 

But *twas not dark, I vouch, but red as a china rose 
Was the flow that rippled in your bosom 
Brimming you with hopes, and longings untold 
Just like young women in enlightened homes 
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In cities an«j^towns. 

Wliat if no princess blooming fair, 

No nyinpli with a lieroine’s glamour you were 
Sucli as we meet in the world of Romances— 

A ravishing Beauty of poets’ dream ? 

Love throbbed in your bosom all the same— 

A love, hot-blooded and crude. 

And how wouhl we say it didn’t and deny the truth .•* 

A rustic artless, you could nevei guess 
Mow ranch conceit and pride 
Nestled in the towners’ breast obsessed ! 

What lure they had for the lustre of limbs. 

What fascination for the poppy lips, 

CIultLire and Art ! 

They called you a demoness, dark as night. 

Ah, did they not kiTOW, like the lord Divine, 

Formless is the Flame that burns in the shrine 
Of languishing frame ^ 

Spite of the colour of the skin, 

Blootl dances rich red in the veins 
Calling to fulfilment. 

You knew not the urban art of love, 

Its wiles and ruses ; 

Wrapped in the mist of wonder, in a languid t<;ne 
You could ‘nl drop the murmurations sweet. 

Spelling a faluation strange. 

Is that why your love was rejected 
With a rebufi' so rude 

Callow girl of die wood, unsophisticate'd ! 

V'et the wrongs you sulTered 
Cast a shadow on Sita’s path. 

And plunged her lord in the blazing bath 

Of separation deep 

To atone for the outrage, I believe. 
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As a Marxist Views Leftism 

Abdel Razek Abdel Kadcr writes in West 
Asia Affairs pttblished by Indo Israel Friendship 
League, Bombay ; 

The lightning victory of the Israel Defense 
Forres over the armies of the Arab League at 
beginning of June, 1967, has added a new 
element to the ideological and political con¬ 
fusion which has reigned at the centre of the 
international Left since the death of Stalin, the 
resolutions of the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, and the resulting 
Sino-Soviet idcological-Political conflict. 

Up to the death of Stalin, a fairly sharp 
line divided the non-Gommunist Left from the 
bloc of the Commanist parties in the world, 
whose ideological and political ])ositions were 
aligned theoretically with Russia and her 
Communist Party. The clear division no 
longer exists. The same confusion applies to 
the conflict between the Arab f..eague and 
Israel. 

It can be said that there are four conflict¬ 
ing centres of Leftist attraction regardless of 
national borders : 

(a) The non-Communist Left in Western 
Europe 

(b) The national-Communist Left of the 
Soviet union 

(c) The Communist Iicft of People's China 

(d) The independent Communist Left, 
mostly inspired by Cuba or Vietnam. 

The contradictions among ail these Leftist 
movements and the contradictions between 
these aivd the capitalists of the Right wing are 
.10 


merely one element of the ideological and 
political confusion which reigns at the core of 
the Left. But the main element of the confu> 
sion at the heart of the intellectuals of the Left 
of every leaning is their ignorance of Marxism 
and of the fundamental laws of scientific socia¬ 
lism. The overwhelming majority of these 
intellectuals born into the middle-class or under 
its ideological influence liave only a superficial 
book knowledge of Marxism, often acquired 
from digests and therelore subject sometimes to 
fantastic interpretations. A particular brand 
ot confused Leftism is to be found in the form 
of “x^rab” national-socialism, which flourishes 
in the confines of the neo-colonialist system 
extending over the Arabic-speaking countries 
of .Asia and North .Africa. 

Swami Vivekananda speaks 

The following sayings of Swami 
Vivekananda are reproduced from The 
Vedanta Kesari : 

Go, all of you, wherever there is an out¬ 
break of plague or famine, or wherever the 
people are in distress, and mitigate their 
sufferings. At the most you may die in the 
attempt, what of that ? How many like you 
arc taking birth and dying like worms, every 
day ? What difference does tliat make to the 
world at large ? Die you must, but have a 
great ideal to die for, and it is better to die 
with a great ideal in life. On you lie the 
future hopes of our country. I feel extreme 
pain to see you leading a life of inaction. Set 
yourselves to work—to work ! Do not tarry— 
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the time of death is approaching .dny by day ! 
Do not sit idle, thinking that everything will 
be done in time later ! Mind—nothing will 
be done that way ! 

This life is short, the vanities of the world 
arc transient, but they alone live who live for 
others, the rest are more dead than alive 

Do aii\ deserve liberty who arc not ready 
to give it to others Let us calmly and in a 
manly lanhion go to work, instead of dissi¬ 
pating our ruprgv in unnecessary frettings and 
fumings 1 lor one thoroughly believe that no 
power in ru«* universe can withhold from any¬ 
one atiytlimg he really deserves. The past 
was great no doubt, but I sincerely believe 
that the tiuure will be more glorious still. 
May Siiikara keep us steady in purity, pati¬ 
ence atl'l persrveranrc ! 

Niiic'V oerceni of human brutes you see are 
dead, arc- goO't'.—‘or none lives, my boys, but 
he who ( .«es per), rny children, feel ; feel 
for the i><i *r the ignorant, the down-trodden, 
feel till th n -art -•tops and the brain reels and 
you th'iik yitii will go rnad—then pour the 
soul ou L. tn Irei of I he Lord and then will 

come powrt. nelp and indomuable energy . 

Be not ai-O'l Tiiv children Look not up in 
that atiimdc- Ml le.n towards ihar inhnne starry 
vault a^ ii u would crush you Wait! In a 
few hoi.i nine ihe whole ol it will be under 
yoiir Ire Wai' money does not pay, nor 
name; t, e dors nt-i pay, nor learning It 
M love th .1 ])»cs . 11 IS c hararter th «r cleaves its 
way thro- .o. .(l.irnaoiine walls of difBculties- 

Havf t|.c- rtiid spread all over Work, 
WOl’k- B U' srpi/rtiii while leading, be unsel¬ 
fish, ai>d never lisien lo one filend in private 
Accusing a loiner. Have mfiiinc patiriiie, and 
success is yonrs. Do not try to 'boss’ others. 
Work, work, for to work only (or 'he good of 
Others is lile. 


Take care ! Beware of everything that is 
untrue ; stick to truth and we shall succeed, 
may be slowly, but surely. Work as if on each 
of you depended the whole work. Fifty cen¬ 
turies are looking on you, the future of India 
depends on you. Work on. Blessings to you 
all ! 

We have not done badly in the past; 
certainly not. Our society is not bad but good 
only I want it to be better still. Not from 
error to truth, not from bad to good, but from 
truth to higher truth, from good to better, 
best, I tell my countrymen that so far they 
have done well -now is the time to do 
better. 

This is my method—to show the Hindus 
that they have to give up nothing, but only to 
move on in the line laid down by the sages, 
and shake off all inertia, the result of centuries 
of servitude. We must move forward along 
our own line, our own road. Each nation 
has a main current in life ; in India it is 
religion. Make it strong, and the waters on 
either side must move along with it. 

Be proud that thou art an Indian, and 
proudly proclaim, “I am an Indian, every 
Indian is my brother.” Proudly proclaim at 
the top of thy voice, “The Indian is my 
brother, the Indian is my life, India’s gods and 
goddesses are my God, India’s society is the 
cradle of my infancy, the pleasure-garden of 
my youth, the sacred heaven, the Varanasi of 
my old age.” Say, brother, “The soil of 
India is my highest heaven, the good of India 
is my good,” and repeat and pray day and 
night, “O Thou Lord of Gauri, O Thou 
Mother of the Universe, vouchsafe manliness 
unto me I O Thou Mother of strength, take 
away my weakness, take away my unman¬ 
liness, and—Make me a Man 1” . 

As Buddha Looked at Human Sorrow 

Radha Bumier’s speech reproduced in The 
Theeeophtst gives a gist of tlm teaching of 
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Buddha regarding how one should react to 
human sorrow and suffering : 

The Lord Buddha spoke of right perception 
as the first step on the Eightfold Path. To be 
able to see things as thy are, not through 
colored glasses of some kind, is one of the 
problems, perhaps the most important problem, 
with which we are faced. The Buddha also 
said that the first truth to realize is the truth 
of sorrow. 

At fiirst one wonders whether sorrow is 
a truth. We know that sorrow exists every¬ 
where, but to perceive sorrow in the way 
ITc indicated is not easy. There is tremendous 
misery in the world : millions of people arc 
starving, millions lose their lives, their homes, 
their limbs in the wars which take place. 
Tension, conflict and hatred exist in every 
part of the world : race against race, 
religion against religion and so on. All 
this is sorrow. When we read about it in 
the newspapers we may say ; “What a pity 
it is ! Dreadful things are happening in 
the world.” But we do not really know 
what sorrow is. We do not sec it with 
the whole of ourselves, because we give only 
a moment’s thought to it and then it is 
brushed aside. Being far removed from us, 
we are not really troubled if tens of thousands 
are in utter misery somewhere. Our daily 
life goes on much as usual; we have our 
little pleasures, our little worries, our 
particular egoistical problems, and that 
is all. 

Apart from the tremendous misery and 
sorrow that exist in the world, of which we 


know superncblly with a part of our minds, 
there is much in our own lives and in the 
lives of the people around us, which is 
of the nature of sorrow, however little we 
realize it. There are the innumerable 
anxieties, the irritations, frustrations, the 
cravings which end in disappointment, which 
are not usually named as sorrow. B -t if we 
take the life we lead as a whole, it does not 
consist of that kind of happiness which may 
be called true happiness. 

The Mahayana Buddhists say that 
enlightenment comes only when there is a 
deep compassion, a deep feeling for the 
misery and the suffering which exist in the 
world. Enlightenment may not come when 
we seek enlightenment and say : “I am, 
going to achieve something in the spiritual 
life.” The real reason for finding enlighten¬ 
ment should be an altruistic sympathy and 
compassion for all who suifer. There is a 
beautiful saying that Compassion is the 
mother of all Buddhas. A Buddha comes 
into existence when he secs how people suffer 
and when he feels the great urge to find a 
way out of this sulfering. So to be able to 
prcceive the futility, the misery, the meaning¬ 
lessness, the sorrow of life is the first step. 

If we felt that deep concern about the 
suffering which exists in the world, we would 
want to know the way out. Most of us 
continue to live commonplace, mediocre lives 
because there is nothing that deeply moves 
us. We do not feel that urgency to bring 
about a change. To. see that necessity is 
the first step. When we see that, then 
naturally we will try to find the answer. 
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Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 

“No discussion could be more technical, 
and less comprehensible to the layman, than 
the strategic arms limitation talks between the 
Americans and the Russians which opened in 
Helsinki on Monday’’ (17.11.69) said The 
Guardian Weekly editorially in their November 
22 issue. “The task will be appallingly 
difficult” the editorial continued, as the 
participants in the talks “will be subject to 
conflicting pressures from home. There will 
be military men as well as civilians who are 
too reckless or too fearful or too suspicious to 
want the talks to succeed.” Political opinions 
on SALT, both in America and Russia gets 
mixed up with what may liappen in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the Middle East or in Vietnam. And 
■uch mixing of issues naturally obstructs the 
smooth progress of the nuclear arms non¬ 
proliferation discussions referred to as SALT. 
There arc great nuclear rockets of various 
design and destructive potential pointing at 
their targets both in Russia and America. 
Their locations may be anywhere on earth ( or 
' even in space ) or they may be mounted in 
submarines capable of firing them from the 
(lepth of the seas. The disscussions of course 
do not aim at disarmament, but are an attempt 
at reducing the number of such weapons. The 
Americans think that the force structure can 
be reduced only to that size where it will still 
have the capacity to counter attack even after 
a surprise first strike. For if a first strike can 
b« “so devastating that it destroys the other 
side’s chance of retaliation”, then the great 
powers become defenceless and their arma¬ 


ments lose their military significance. The 
Guardian thinks that “The ABMs may offer... 
scope for agreement since these are still in 
their infancy. The Russians h.avc not gone as 
far in deploying the.se as was thought last 
year, while President Nixon’s commitment to 
them is limited and subject to annual review. 
To agree on a limitation of AB.Ms would be an 
important advance. The thorniest problem 
will come from the Americans’ insistence that 
Soviet medium-range missiles trained on 
Europe must be included in the talks. To 
these the Americans have no efjuivalent, 
though there are the British and, iiicipicntly, 
the French deterrents. It will be hard to 
bargain over this, but it cannot be left out. 
The medium range missiles are a real threat to 
Western Europe.” ^ 

Bargaining about reduction of medium 
range missiles may not be so difficult. It will 
be more difficult to come to any settlement in 
the matter of missiles that are trained at 
Russia and America from America and Russia. 

Ancient Ideas of Population Control 

Life has published a comprehensive 
summary of all facts relating to birth control 
and the following paragraphs are reproduced 
from it : 

“Like most ideas that seem very new, 
birth control is in fact very old It was men¬ 
tioned in an ancient Egyptian papyrus written 
nearly 4000 years ago. and it was a topic of 
lively discussion among Greek philosophers at 
least 2400 years ago. In India, the first 
documented methods seem to go back 1600 
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years ago. In China, the first literary reference 
Is from a medical text nearly 1300 years old, 
and idea itself appears to be much older. The 
primitive tribes still left in to-day’s world, 
though they have been isolated from the 
progress of civilisation and know nothing of 
ancient Egyptian or oriental writings, much 
less of modern science or medicine, have their 
own methods. Presumably these have been 
handed down by word of mouth, substantially 
unchanged, for countless generations going 
back to the very origins of man. The urge to 
limit the size of the family appears to be 
almost as old as mankind itself. The search 
for effective methods has sprung up spontane¬ 
ously in almost every corner of the world and 
has continued through the centuries. 

...Aristotle, the ancient Greek philosopher, 
thought that civilisation would best be served 
by preserving a stationary population in the 
city-states of Greece ; he argued for laws that 
would limit the number of children any family 
could have. Other Greek philosophers went 
so far as to argue for only one child per 
family. Thus the idea of practising birth 
control to contain a population explosion is 
more than 2000 years old—going back to the 
period when, although there were far fewer 
men on the face of the earth than now, man’s 
ability to provide and other necessities of life 
was also correspondingly lower. ...In ancient 
Greece and Rome, one suggested method of 
birth control was for the woman to wear a 
magic charm made from the womb of a lioness, 
a cat’s liver or the tooth of a child. In Europe 
of the Middle Ages, women were instructed to 
rely on the heart of a salamander or on rings 
made of precious stones or on myrtle wreaths 
worn at the time of marriage. 

The types os ^'medicine” that have been 
prescribed as methods of birth control are 
legion. One^ of the first is mentioned in the 


Talmud : “A won^n ^ allowed to drink a cup 
of roots in order to become sterile.” Others 
over the centuries, have included many such 
‘‘Teas” made from various kinds of roots, 
weeds and tree leaves; infusions of gun 
powder ; pills made of quick-silver ; even 
drafts of such deadly poisons as arsenic, which 
in many unfortunate cases, actually did 
prevent child birth, but often only by killing 
the prospective mother. The women of Japan 
at one time ate honey containing the bodies 
of dead bees. Froth from a Camel’s mouth 
was swallowed hopefully by the women of 
North Africa, who at other times stoically and 
secretly drank water that had been used to 
wash the dead. In Egypt, women were 
advised to eat the seeds of a castor-oil plant 
the day after child birth—each seed wfu said 
to give a year’s protection against pregnancy. 

Social security in Poland 

The International Labour Review publishes 
the following facts about new social security 
Laws in Poland : 

Recent social security legislation in Poland 
revises the universal pension security scheme 
for workers and their families and introduces 
a special scheme respecting employment 
injury benefits. 

The Act respecting universal pension 
security for workers and their families, 
dated 23 January 1968, which replaces 
previous legislation, became effective retros¬ 
pectively from 1 January 1968. Universal 
pension security is provided for all workers 
by a system of compulsory insurance. The 
contingencies covered are old age, disability 
and death of the breadwinner. Disability 
and death due to an employment accident 
or occupational disease arc covered in those 
eases to which the Act respecting the cash 
benefits payable in the event of an cniplo>- 
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mont accident, dated 23 January 1968, and group III arc 45, 20 and 20. Disability 


the Orders of the Council of Ministers 
concerning employment injury benehts, dated 
18 June 1968 ( sec below } do not apply. 
The pensionable age 60 ( women 55 ) for 
category I, which comprises employment 
underground in unhealthy conditions and 
in speciHed occupations, and 65 ( women 60 ) 
for category II, which comprises employment 
not included in category I) and the qualifying 
period of employment (25 years, women 
20) remain unchanged. However, the 
Act of 1968 provides that under specified 
conditions, a period of membership in an 
agricultural production co-operative shall 
be assimilated to a period of employment. 

The monthly rates of old-age pensions 
have been increased to 80 percent of the first 
1,500 zlotys of the basic monthly wage, 55 
per cent of the next 500 zlotys and 25 per 
cent of any amount in excess of 2,000 zlotys, 
to which is added 1 per cent of the pension 
basis for every year of employment in excess of 
twenty before attainment of the pensionable 
age, subject to a maximum of 10 per cent 
or in the case of workers employed on board 
aircraft and in shipyards, 15 per cent. The 
old-age pension payable under the Act 
together with any supplements other than 
family supplements for the totally disabled 
cannot exceed 95 per cent of the average 
earnings reckoned after deduction of income 
tax and old-age pension contributions, without 
prejudice to the minimum pension rates. 

Disabled workers are classified in three 
groups according to the degree of invalidity. 
For groups I and II the monthly rate of 
pension is 65 per cent of the first 1,500 zlotys, 

30 pet cent of the next 500 zlotys and 20 per 
cent of any amount in excess of 2,000 zlotys 
io respect of disability of non-occupational 
Origin; the corresponding percentages of 


pensions are increased by 0.5 per cent of the 
pension basis for persons in disability groups 
I and II, and by 0.4 per cent for those in 
group III, in respect of every year of employ¬ 
ment in excess of five, subject to a maximum of 
twenty. The pension is further increased by 5 
per cent in the case of workers in employment 
category I who have been employed in 
unhealthy circumstances as prescribed, or by 
15 per cent for those employed on board 
aircraft or in .specified jobs in shipyards. 

In the case of disability pensions of an 
occupational origin, the same rates apply for 
such time as the pensioner derives earnings 
from employment or income from other 
sources; during any period in which he 
has no such earnings or income, the pension 
is increased by 10 per cent or 120 zlotys, 
whichever is the greater. 

The qualifying period of employment for 
an invalidity pension continues to vary with 
the age at which the worker becomes disabled; 
it ranges from one year, fur workers between 
18 and 20 years of age, to five years ( which 
must fall within the last ten years), for 
workers over 30. No qualifying period is 
required if the disability is the result of an 
employment injury. 

The provisions concerning the payment of 
a survivor’s pension to the spouse, children, 
grandchildren, brothers, sisters and parents of 
a worker who, at the time of his death, fulfilled 
the conditions for an old-age or disability pen¬ 
sion, have been altered in certain respects. A 
widow is entitled to a survivor’s pension if she 
has reached 50 (previously 55) years of age 
before her husband’s death, or reaches that age 
less than five years after his death or before 
ceasing to be entitled to a survivor's pension 
on account of disability or because she is bring* 
ing up a child. A spouse who is bringing up 
one or more chiidren under 16 (previously 8) 
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years of age is entitled to a survivor’s pension. 
The condition that a child should be unmarried 
for entitlement to a survivor’s Pension is 
waived if he or she is attending a university- 
level educational establishineni and is married 
to a person who was also attending such an 
establishmentat the time of the marriage. A 
widow who was dependent on her husband at 
the time of his death, but who does not fulhl 
the above conditions, is entitled to a survivor’s 
pension for one year, or for a period not 
exceeding two years if she is following an 
organised course of training to qualify for 
gainful employment. 

The monthly rate of a survivor’s pension is 
45 per cent of the first ziotys, 30 per cent 
of the next 500 zlotys, and 20 per cent of any 
amount in excess ol 2,000 zlotys, where there 
arc two dependants or three or more depen¬ 
dants, the percentages of the first 1,500 zlotys 
arc 50 and 60 respective y. Like disability 
pensions, survivors’ pensions arc increased by 
0.4 per cent per year ol service between five 
and twenty and, where death is due to an 
employment injury, by 10 per cent or 120 
zlotys per month, whichever is the greater. A 
joint survivor’s pension is payable fur all quali¬ 
fying dependants. 


Pension suppljhnBpts under the Act com¬ 
prise family suppIlHiients, payable in respect of 
children and wives at the same rate as family 
allowances; supplements for academic and 
scientific work at the rate of 25 (previously 50) 
per cent of the pension, and supplements for 
distinctions awarded by the State, also at 25 
per cent; old-age pension supplements for 
disabled ex-servicomen at the rate of 10 to 15 
per cent of the pension; and supplements to 
disability pensions and old-age or survivors' 
pension of persons assigned to disability group 
I equal to 300 and 200 zlotys respectively. 

Funeral grants are payable on the death of 
a pensioner or of a person who, though not a 
pensioner, fulfilled the qualifying conditons for 
a pension and had no income from other 
sources which would have justified suspension 
of entitlement. A grant is also payable on the 
death of a dependant of a pensioner. On the 
death of a pensioner the grant is three times 
and in the case of a dependant it is twice the 
most recent pension rate. 

Pensioners and members of their families are 
entitled to medical and maternity benefits from 
the social institutions of the health service and 
to appliances to the extent prescribed for 
workers and members of their families. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Six books on important inat<erH connect- d 

I 

with health have been rooeivtd by nw. 'Ihese 
are really booklets writien for general reading 
and contain valuable hints for the treatment 
of common diseases and unhealthy couoiiiona 
of the human body, 

1. Putting 0^ the tJld Man And Putting 
On the New And Philosophy and bimplioity 
of Nature Cure, written by Dr, S. J. biugh 
and Dr,EageD« A. Berghoiz. Pubitshed by 


Dr. S. J. Singh, 51-62 
Lucknow—1. Price Re 

2 . Natural Treatmer 
Vancohe Veins : by Dr. 
name address as in 1. 

3 Abolishing Uh« 
Arthritis : by Dr. 8. J.i 
address as in 1. Price 

4. Banana For H 
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Singh. Prioe Re 1'50, ,0$j|iinabl6 firom the 
same address as in 1. 

5. Getting Rid of Heart Disease : by Dr. 
S. J. Singh, Price Rs. 2'fiO. Obtainable from 
the same address as in 1. 

6 . An Apple a Day : by Dr. 8. J. Singh 
Published by the Nature Cure Council of 
Medical Research, 51-.'52 Gwynne Road, 
Lucknow 1. Price Re. 1'60. There are some 
useful recipes in this booklet. 

Towards Better Education : By Shriman 
Narayan, published by Shantilal Harjivan 
Shah, Navjivan Press, Ahmedabad—1-1. 
Price Rs. B'OO. Shri Shriman Narayan, now 
Governor ol Gujrat, is an experienced and 
well known educationist. TIis views on 
educational matters, therefore deserve serious 
consideration. It will be well worth (]Uoting 
a few lines from different parts of his bonk. 
About our students he rtghtly says, “Jf there 
is somethieg wrong with them, surely there is 
something very wrong with us also-••condem¬ 
nation of the student is, in a souse, condemna- 
tiou of ourselves.” He has dealt with the 
true meaning of Heoularisiu very correctly. 
Secularism does not mean iadiflFerence to 
and avoidance of religious training. It 
means not having a state religion and learn- 
•’('specL all religions equally. Mr. 
•ayau advocates the acceptance 
ally in Indian education. He 
•oth as India’s National 
'ie Okfktal language of 


(be country. Rashtrabhaaha of course does no'^ 
mean Jatlya bhasha. 

Sachchidananda Sinha: by Bagishwar 
Prasad Sinha, published by Publicatiobs 
Division, Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting, Government of India as a further 
volume of their “Builders of Modern India” 
series. Sachchidananda Sinha was a highly 
cultured man, a meritorious journalist and 
author and an eminent lawyer. He was 
undoubtedly one of most important and 
taleuted men that the province of Bihai 
produced. The book is well written and 
enables the reader to form a clear picture of 
the late Sachchidananda Sinha. 

Background of the six-day War ; by Jan 
Dziedzic and Tadensz Walichnowski 
published by Jnterpress Publishers Warsaw 
Available at Consulate of Poland, 13 Camai 
Street, Calcutta. The thesis developed b; 
the authors of this well illustrated book o) 
20(3 pages is that Western propagandi 
attempted to prove Israel to be a victim o’ 
Arab aggression. In fact the great Wester 
powers are helping Israel to dominate Wes 
Asia and the Arab world by force of arm 
At present the USA are the principi 
instigators and supporters of this policy, Th 
six-day war was planned well in advance an 
carried out with great precision and quio' 
deployment of highly mechanised forces. Th 
book is well documented and contains muo 
valuable information. 










